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PREFACE. 


**I  hftTO  here  nuMle  onlj  a  notegaj  of  colled  flowers,  mad  hsre  broagbt  nothing  of  my  own  bat  the  ftrlng  that 

ties  tliem.**~Jfoiitaf^iM. 


This  book  contains  nothing  new.  It  is  a  compend  of  bygone  wit  and 
wisdom,  ticketed  and  arranged  for  convenient  reference.  Its  contents 
are  so  various  as  to  appeal  to  all  tastes  and  comprehensions.  Something, 
doubtless,  will  be  found  in  it  to  please  and  displease  every  reader.  The 
most  erudite  person  may  herein  discover  some  novelty ;  the  most  cap- 
tious find  some  answering  crookedness ;  and  the  most  careless  or  indiffer- 
ent stumble  upon  something  to  arrest  attention  or  captivate  the  fancy. 

No  merit  is  claimed  by  the  compiler,  except  in  producing  a  new  com- 
bination.  For  fifteen  years  past,  during  leisure  hours,  the  broad  field  of 
literature  has  been  culled  for  spirited  excerpts  upon  all  manner  of  topics, 
treated  by  all  manner  of  men,  in  the  hope  that  the  volume  may  com- 
mend itself  to  all  manner  of  readers. 

A  selvage  of  lighter  humor  and  profounder  wisdom  has  been  added 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  as  a  fitting  appendix.  -  This  fringe  of  sense 
and  nonsense,  like  the  tail  of  a  coat,  is  perhaps  not  a  necessary  ornament^ 
and  yet  the  book  seems  incomplete  without  it.  A.  W. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
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TREASUKY  OF  WISDOM. 


•• 


"Whuertr  precepts  y<m  gtre,  tw  iboit.**— JforoM. 


AARON'S  SERPENT. 

Lm  A  BCabtxb  Passion. 
J,  And  benoe  one  master  passion  in  the  breast, 
Idko  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

ABILITY. 

Abt  ov  TTsiire. 

The  art  of  using  moderate  abilities  to  ad- 
vantage wins  praise,  and  often  acquires 
more  reputation  than  real  briUianoy. 

La  Boche/oueauld, 

Oppobsd  to  Luok. 

Ability  wins  us  the  esteem  of  the  true 
men ;  luok  that  of  the  people. 

La  Moehe/oueauUU 

POWBB  ov. 

Consider  well  what  your  strength  is  equal 
to,  and  what  exceeds  your  ability. 

Horaee. 

Pboov  ov. 

An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle 
words  and  resolute  aotions;  he  is  neither 
hot  nor  timid.  CKesterfleUL 

Innatb. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these 

ends; 
For  being  not  propped  up  by  anoestry  whose 

grace 

ChalkssuocessorB  their  way ;  nor  called  upon 

For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown ;  neither 

allied 
To  eminent  assistants;  but,  spider-like. 

Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us 

note; 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  ibr  him,  which 

buys 
A  place  next  to  a  king.  Shakespeare, 

ABSENCE. 


The  Joys  of  meeting  pay  the  pangs  of  ab- 

BSII06, 

Else  who  could  bear  it?  Bowe. 


IXPATIBirOB  IK. 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  bee  n 

press'd; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time,   . 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence. 

Shakeapetnre. 

Dbatk  to  Lovbbs. 

Ye  flowers  that  droop  forsaken  by  the 
spring; 

Ye  birds  that  left  by  summer  cease  to  sing ; 

Ye  trees  that  fiide  when  autumn  heats  re- 
move. 

Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  f 

Panos  ov. 

In  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden ; 
I  am  ten  times  undone,  while  hope,  and  fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage  and  love  rise  up  at  once. 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me.  ^ 

Addiaon. 

O  thou  who  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantleas; 
Lest  growing  ruinous  the  building  fkll. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was. 

Shakespeare, 

RSTUBV  Aftbb. 

Winds  murmur'd  through  the  leaves  your 
short  delay. 

And  fountains  o'er  their  pebbles  chid  your 
stay; 

But  with  your  presence  cheered,  they  cease 
to  monm. 

And  walks  wear  flresher  green  at  your  re- 
turn. Dryden, 

Tbdiux  of. 

What  I  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and 

nights? 
Eight  score  hours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score 

times? 

O  weary  reckoning  I 

Shakespsairt 
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EmeoTsov. 

Absenoe  extioguiBhes  small  paasioiui  and 
inoreaaea  great  onea,  aa  the  wind  will  blow 
oat  a  oandle  and  blow  in  a  fire. 

La  Moehrfoueauld. 

ABSTINENCE. 

The  Avtidotb  fob  Dirsasb. 

Against  diseases  here  the  strongest  fenoe 

Is  the  defensiye  virtue,  abatinenoe. 

Herriek, 

Pbaotiob  of. 

His  life  is  parallel'd 

E*en  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  bis  great 

JnsUoe; 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinenoe  subdae 

That  in  himself  whioh  he  spars  on  his  power 

To  qualiQr  in  others.  Shctkeapectre, 

The  Basis  of  a  Yibtub. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the 
end  of  abstinenoe,  whioh  one  of  the  Fathers 
obaerves  to  be,  not  a  virtue^  bat  the  gnmnd- 
work  of  a  vire«e.  JokMovi. 

ABUSE. 
DBFnriTioir  of. 

The  bitter  olamoar  of  two  eager  tongnea. 

BhakMptOfrt, 
Oftbk  Rbfbatbd. 

A  oalamnioaa  abase,  too  often  repeated, 
beoomea  so  Ikmlllar  to  the  ear  as  to  loae  its 
efbot 

RBTUf  BUnOK  OF. 

There  are  none  more  abasive  to  othera 
than  they  that  lie  most  open  to  it  them- 
selves ;  bat  the  hnmor  goes  'toand,  and  he 
that  laughs  at  me  to-day  will  have  some- 
body to  laugh  at  him  to-morrow.     Swmoo* 

Rbvoi^txito. 

Nor  aught  so  good  bat  strained  ftxMn  that 

fSidr  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth  stumblingon  abuse. 

ShiOkktsptsurt. 

ACCIDENT. 
Not  Chanob. 

If  we  oonsideraooident, 

And  how  repugnant  unto  sense, 
It  pays  desert  with  bad  events 
We  ahall  disparage  Providence. 

Dovenofi^. 

ACCIDENTS. 

OOKSBQUBKOBS  OF. 

There  are  no  aoddenta  so  unfortunate 
from  whioh  sklUftil  men  will  not  draw  some 
advantage,  nor  so  fortunate  that  fbolish  men 
will  not  turn  them  to  their  hurt. 

La  Boehtfoueauld, 


Bt  Flood  and  Fibld. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  ohanoea 
Of  moving  aoddenta  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hairbreadth   'scapes  i*  the   imminent 
deadly  breach.  Shakespeare. 

EXTBICATIOir  FBOK. 

Sometimes  there  are  accidents  in  our  lives 
the  skillftLl  extrication  from  which  demands 
a  little  Iblly.  La  Roehe/oucauld. 

ACCOUNT. 

Callbd  to. 

Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  him- 
self to  Ood.  Jtomana  ziv,  73. 

Calued  to  Suddbnlt. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Shakeepeare, 

ACCUSATION. 

To  voa(A  thia  is  no  proof 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  tests 
Tlian  these  thin  habita  and  poor  likelihooda 
Of  modem  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

Ibid. 

Give  me  good  pioofti  of  what  you  have  al- 
leged: 
*Tis  not  enough  to  say— in  such  a  bush 
There  lies  a  thief— In  such  a  cave  a  beast ; 
But  you  must  show  him  to  me  ere  I  shoo% 
Else  I  may  kill  one  of  my  straggling  sheep. 

Shakeepeare, 

ACHIEVEMENT. 

Plbabaitt. 

A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry.  Shakespeare. 

Rboobdbi>. 

Let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's 
deeds.  Ibid. 

ACQUAINTANCE. 

Not  Fbibvimhip. 

There  is  a  wide  diiXbrenoe  between  gen- 
eral acquaintance  and  companionship.  You 
may  salute  a  man  and  exchange  compli- 
ments with  hmi  daily,  yet  know  nothing  of 
his  character,  hia  inmost  tastes  and  feel- 
ings. Wm.  liatthews, 

Disobbtiok  in  Mabiiko. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much 

of  any  man  at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot 

hold  out  that  proportion. 

Bacon. 
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AOQUAIKTANCES. 

Nbw  Ones  Nbobssaut 

If  a  man  does  not  make  new  aoqnaint 
anoes,  as  he  advanoes  through  life,  he  wil. 
soon  find  himself  left  alone.   A  man  shoal  d 
keep  his  Drtondship  in  oonstant  repair. 

JbAlMON. 
USBFUIi. 

Make  the  most  of  the  day,  by  determin- 
ing to  spend  it  on  two  sorts  of  aoqnaintaaoes 
only— those  l^  whom  something  may  be 
got,  and  those  from  whom  something  may 
be  learned.  OoWm, 

ACQUIREBiBNTS. 

USBT«B88. 

We  shall  at  all  times  dianoe  upon  men  of 
recondite  aeqnirementa,  but  whose  qoalifi* 
eationsy  from  the  inoommnnioatlTe  and  in- 
aotiye  habits  of  their  owners,  are  as  utterly 
useless  to  others  as  though  the  possessors 
had  them  not.  OolUm, 

Rbtbh  Tioir  OF. 

That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most 
difficulty  we  retain  the  longest;  as  those 
who  liave  earned  a  fortune  are  usually  more 
oarefril  of  it  than  those  who  have  inherited 
one.  •     Ibid, 

AGKNOWLEDOMENTS. 

Why  Oftbit  Inadbquatb. 

What  makes  fiilse  reckoning,  as  regards 
gratitude,  is  that  the  pride  of  the  giver  and 
the  receiver  cannot  agree  as  to  the  value  of 
the  benefit.  La  Boehe/oueatUd, 

ACTING. 

UiaVBBSAL. 

All  the  world  practices  the  art  of  acting. 

IWranius  Arbiter, 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 

Shakesptare, 

ACTION. 
Attbicpt.       # 

It  is  praiseworthy  even  to  attempt  a  great 
action. 

Bbbobb  thb  Wobld. 

We  should  often  be  ashamed  of  our  very 
best  actions,  if  the  world  only  saw  the  mo- 
tives which  caused  them. 

La  Bo€htf<mewdd, 

AVD  GouirTBB-AoTioir. 

Ton  had  that  action  and  counter-action 
n^di  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political 
world,  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  dis- 
cordant powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Edmund  Bwrke, 


Choiob  xir. 

When  we  cannot  act  as  we  wish,  we  must 
act  as  we  can.  Terrenee* 

Consbqubnobs  of. 

There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this  lif)» 
which  is  not  the  beginning  of  so  long  a 
chain  of  consequences,  as  that  no  human 
providence  is  high  enough  to  give  us  a  pros- 
pect of  the  end. 

Thomaa  of  Malmesbury. 

Dboisioit  19. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  de- 
cision ;  and  yield  with  graciouniesu,  or  op- 
pose with  firmness.  CoWm, 

Eloqubkob  of. 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
ignorant  are  more  learned  than  their  ears. 

8hake9peart* 

Imitation  of. 

How  much  easier  do  we  find  it  to  com« 
mend  a  good  action  than  to  imitate  it. 


INTBNT  OF. 

Of  every  noble  action  the  intent 
Is  to  give  worth  reward— vice  punishment 

Beaumonit  and  FUUhtr 

Man  Dbsiovbd  fob. 

The  end  of  man  is  an  action,  and  not  a 
thought,  though  it  were  the  noblest. 

Carlyle, 

MOTIVB  FOB. 

However  brilliant  an  action,  it  should  hoi 
be  esteemed  great  unless  the  result  of  a 
great  motive.  La  Boehe/ifueauld, 

Nbobssitt  fob. 

Idlers  cannot  even  find  time  to  be  idle,  or 

the  industrious  to  be  at  leisure.    We  must 

always  be  doing  or  suflMng. 

JaifntnerfnoH, 

Nbobssitt  of. 

Think  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 

sun 
Views  fix>m  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done. 

Jacob  Bobart, 

Pious. 

With  devotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself.  /S^kespeare, 

Pboxptitbss  IK. 

Advise  well  before  you  begin,  and  when 
you  have  maturely  considered,  then  act 
with  promptitude.  SailtuL 

Pbudbnob  in. 

Never  do  an  act  of  which  you  doubt  the 
Justice  or  propriefy.  Latiim 
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RXBULTINO  FBOM  CHANOB. 

Although  men  flatter  themaelTes  with 
their  great  actions,  they  are  not  so  often  the 
lesnlt  of  a  great  deeign  as  of  ohanoe. 

La  BochefimeaML 

Why  Stbono. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  aotions. 

SKakMp^Ofrt. 

ACTIONS. 

CONSBQUBNOKS  OF. 

Our  aotions  are  our  own;  their  oonse- 
quenoes  belong  to  Heaven.  Franeit, 

OOOD  AND  EvIIm 

The  evil  that  men  do  liyee  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

8hdk€9peart. 

Obbat. 
It  behooves  the  high 
For  their  own  sake  to  do  things  worthily. 

Bm^  Johnmm, 

Influbnobd  bt  thb  Hbabt. 
All  our  aotions  take 
Their  hues  firom  the  complexion  of  the 

heart, 
As  landscapes  their  variety  from  light. 

W.  T.  Baeon. 

JUSTIOB  xir. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  any  advantage  from 
our  profession  of  the  truth,  if  we  be  not  sln- 
oerely  Just  and  honest  in  our  actions. 

ArchhUKop  Sharpe* 

Of  thb  Just. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  Just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  In  the  dust 

James  Shirley, 

MOTIVBS  OF. 

Judge  not  of  actions  by  their  mere  effect; 
Dive  to  the  centre,  and  the  cause  detect ; 
Great  deeds  from  meanest  springs  may  take 

their  course. 
And  smallest  virtues  from  a  mighty  source. 

JR>pe. 

Of  thb  Past. 

Actions  of  the  last  age  are  like  almanacs 
of  the  last  year.  Sir  Thamae  I>enham. 

Quautibs  of. 

For  good  or  evil  must  in  our  actions  meet ; 
Wicked  is  not  much  worse  than  indiscreet. 

Doirne. 

(QooD)  Imkobtal. 

Act  well  at  the  moment,  and  you  have 
perlbrmed  a  good  action  to  all  eternity. 

Lavater, 


Rbspovsibilitt  of. 

The  lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  l^ 
Him  actions  are  weighed.     ISamtielf  iL  9 

ACTS. 

LlTTLB,  TJnIKPOBTANT. 

The  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  lift, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love.         WordewwrtlL 

Rbtbibutivb. 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fiital  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

John  Fletcher, 

UirSBLFISH. 

Unselfish  and  noble  acts  are  the  most  ra- 
diant epochs  in  the  biography  of  souls. 
When  wrought  in  earliest  youth  they  lie  in 
the  memory  of  age,  like  the  coral  islands, 
green  and  sunny,  amidst  the  melancholy 
waste  of  ocean.  Thamae, 

Yai^ub  of. 

The  manner  of  saying  or  doing  anything 
goes  a  great  way  in  the  value  of  the  thing 
Itself.  ScTieea, 

ACTIVITY. 

Good  in  Modbbatiob. 

Run,  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your 

breath; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to 

death.  Holmes, 

ACUTENESS. 

Mbthodsof. 

The  keen  spirit 
Seises  the   prompt  occasion— makes  the 

thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes. 

Hannah  Moore, 

ADDRESS. 

Adboitbbss  of. 

A  man  who  knows  the  world  will  not 
only  make  the  most  of  everything  he  does 
know,  but  of  many  things  that  he  does  not 
know;  and  will  gain  more  credit  by  his 
adroit  mode  of  hiding  his  Ignorance  than 
the  pedant  by  his  awkward  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit his  erudition.  Cotton, 

ADMONITION. 

Must  bb  Gbntlb. 

It  must  descend,  as  the  dew,  upon  the  ten- 
der herb,  or  like  melting  flakes  of  snow ; 
the  softer  it  frills,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon, 
and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind. 

Seed. 
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ADOPTION 

Ikitatbs  Natubb. 

Tis  often  teen 
Adoption  stiiTes  vrith  nature ;  and  ohoioe 

breeds 
A  native  slip  to  ns  from  foreign  lands. 

ADVERSITY. 

AOOBAYATBD  BT  ImPATIBNOB. 

Adversity  borrows  its  sharpest  sting  ftt>m 
onr  impatience.  Bishop  Heme. 

BbnbfictiaIi. 

As  adversity  leads  as  to  think  properly  of 
our  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

JoAmsoh. 

Easbd  bt  Companionship. 

'TIS  good  fbr  men  to  love  their  present  pains 

Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased. 

Shaketptwre, 

Effbot  of. 

Adversity  has  the  effect  of  eliciting  tal- 
ents, which  in  prosperous  drcnmstanoes 
would  have  lain  dormant.  Jioroee. 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
As  odors  crush'd  are  sweeter  still. 

Bogera, 

FiBKNBSS  IN. 

In  adversity  and  diffloultiesarm  yourself 
with  firmness  and  fortitude. 

From  the  Laiin. 

FOBTITUDB  IN. 

It  is  easy  in  adversity  to  despise  death ;  he 
has  real  fortitude  who  dares  to  live  and  be 
wret<died.  McurtiaL 

Fbibndship  in. 

As  the  ant  does  not  wend  her  way  to 
empty  bams,  so  few  friends  will  be  found 
to  haunt  the  place  of  departed  wealth. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed 
in  mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strongly 
welded  by  the  fiercest  fire. 

HmKBIilH O  POWBB  OF. 

When  reduced  by  adversity,  a  man  for- 
geu  the  lofty  tone  and  supercilious  lan- 
guage of  prosperity. 

Isolation  of. 

Such  a  house  broke  t 
So  noble  a  master  Allien  I  All  gone  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm 
And  go  along  with  him.  Shakespeare, 

BOLAOB  OF. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  Philosophy. 

IMd. 


USB  OF. 

Adversity  makes  men,  but  pruq>erity 
makes  monsters. 

He  is  the  most  wretched  of  men  who  him 
never  felt  adversity 

USBS  OF. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  thisour  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
And  good  in  everything.         Shakeapea/re. 

ADVICE. 

Ability  to  (Jsb. 

Sometimes  there  is  not  lees  ability  in 
knowing  how  to  use  than  in  giving  good 
advice.  La  Boch^oueatUd. 

Asking. 

We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 

CfoUon* 
(Bad)  Oftbn  Rbtboaotivb. 

Bad  advice  is  often  most  fiital  to  the  ad- 
viser. JF^aeeua* 

(Bad)  to  be  Avoidbd. 

Do  not  take  a  blind  guide  nor  a  bad  ad- 
viser. 

EXPBBIENOBD. 

Let  no  man  presume  to  give  advice  to 
others  that  has  not  first  given  good  coun 
to  himsell  Seneea. 

QlVBN  BT  A  FBIBND. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none ;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use;  and  keep  thy 

friend 
Under  thine  own  life's  key ;  be  checked  for 

silence. 
But  never  taxed  Ibr  speech.     Shakeepeare. 

GiVBN  BT  A  FaTHBB  TO  HIS  SON. 

Oive  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  fitmiliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 
tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of 
steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertain- 
ment 

Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade. 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  vcioft. 
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TRke  eaoh  man's  oensare,  but  reserre  thy 

Judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rioh,  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend ; 
And   borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hus- 
bandry. 
This  above  all ;  To  thine  own  self  be  true } 
And  it  must  Ibllow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  oans't  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Ibid. 

QivsN  TO  Air  Anoibnt  Knro  of  Tabtabt. 

Begin  nothing  without  considering  what 

the  end  may  be.      Lcuiy  M.  W.  MotU<igue. 

j^IVINO. 

The  worst  men  often  give  the  best  adyioe. 

Bailey. 
GiviNO  Fbbblt. 
Nothing  is  given  so  proftisely  as  advioe. 

Za  MoehefoueatUd. 
Inadequatb. 

We  give  advioe,  but  we  cannot  give  the 
wisdom  to  profit  by  it.  Ibid, 

8BA80NABLBNB88  OF. 

Know  when  to  speak,  for  many  times  it 

brings 
Danger  to  give  the  best  advioe  to  kings. 

Herriek. 

SiKOBBITT  IN  ASKIirO  AND  GiVINO. 

Nothing  is  less  sincere  than  the  way  of 
asking  and  giving  advioe.  The  person  ask- 
ing seems  to  jNiy  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  his  friend,  while  thinking  in  reality  of 
making  his  friend  approve  his  opinion  and 
be  responsible  Ibr  his  conduct.  The  i>er8on 
giving  the  advice  returns  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  eager  and  disinterested 
seal,  in  doing  which  he  is  usually  guided 
only  by  his  own  interest  or  neputation. 

Ibid. 

SiNCBBITT  OF. 

For  by  what  I  could  observe  in  many  oo- 
ourrences  of  our  lives,  that  which  we  called 
giving  advice,  was  properly  taking  an  occa- 
sion to  show  our  own  wisdom  at  another's 
expense.  Lard  Sha/Ubury. 

Taking  of. 

He  who  con  tAke  advice  is  sometimes  su- 
perior to  him  who  can  give  it. 

Vor.  Knebel^ 
Woman's 

Let  no  man  value  at  a  little  price 
A  virtuous  woman's  counsel;  her  winged 

Sf^t 


Is  feathered  often  times  with  heavenly 

words, 
And,  like  her  beauty,  ravishing  and  pure. 

AFFECTATION. 

A  Blbkish. 

Affectation  is  a  gpreater  enemy  to  the  fkce 
than  the  smallpox.  8t,  Mvremond. 

Renders  Ridiculous. 

We  are  never  so  ridiculous  ftt>m  the  hab- 
its we  liave  as  from  those  we  affect  to  have. 

La  BoeK^aueatUd 

AFFECTION. 

Fbatebnai*. 

Fathers  alone  a  father's  heart  can  know 

What  secret  tides  of  still  enjoyment  flow 

When  brothers  love,  but  if  their  hate  sue 

ceeds. 
They  wage  the  war,  but  'tis  tne  father 

bleeds.  Young. 

How  Influbnobd. 

Hearts  may  be  attracted  by  assumed  quali- 
ties, but  the  affections  are  only  to  be  fixed 
by  those  that  are  real.  J>e  Moy. 

MatebnaIm 

The  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight 
For  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

Shakeepeare. 

NBBDFUIm 

Generous  as  brave, 
Affection,  kindnets,  and  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  an  needful 
As  his  daily  br^ul.  JRogere. 

AFFECTIONS. 

POWBB  OF  THE. 

Of  all  the  tyrants  the  world  afifbrds, 
Our  own  affeotlons  are  the  fiercest  lords. 

JEcwl  0/ Sterling. 

TJnoovbbnabijb. 

O  you  much  partial  gods  I 

Why  gave  ye  men  affections,  and  not  power 

To  govern  them  f  Ludoviek  Barry. 

AFFLICTION. 

Causbi  of. 

Extraordinary  afflictions  are  not  always 
the  punishment  of  extraordinary  sins,  but 
sometimes  the  trial  of  extraordinary  graces. 

Henry. 

Consolation  in. 

Now  let  us  thank  the  Eternal  Power,  con- 
vinced 
The  Heaven  that  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction 
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That  oft  the  olond  which  wxaps  the  present 

hour, 
Serves  but  to  brighten  al}  our  ftitnre  days. 

John  Brown,  1760. 
Alas  I  by  some  degree  of  woe, 

We  every  bliss  most  gain ; 
The  heart  oan  ne'er  a  transport  know, 
That  never  flsels  a  pain. 

Lord  Lyttletofu 
Never  too  Heavy. 

Nothing  oaii  occur  beyond  the  stxength  of 
fldth  to  sustain,  or,  transcending  the  re- 
sources of  religion,  to  relieve.  Binney. 

The  Lot  op  Man. 

Man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparkb  fly 
upward.  Job,  v,  7. 

Operations  of. 

As  threshing  separates  the  com  from  the 
chaff,  so  does  affliction  purify  virtue. 

Bfieon. 

Purifies. 

Afflictions  clarify  the-soul. 

And  like  hard  masters,  give  more  hard  di- 
rections. 

Tutoring  the  non-age  of  uncurbed  affec- 
tiona  Q^ar^es, 

Uses  of. 

Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene ; 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray. 
As  night  to  stars,  woe  lustre  gives  to  man. 

Young. 

AGE. 

Approaoh  of. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  good  sense  and 
fine  wit  are  tedious  to  every  age ;  but  tastes 
are  not  alwa3rs  the  same,  and  what  is  good 
at  one  time  will  not  seem  so  at  another. 
This  makes  me  think  that  few  persons 
know  how  to  be  old.       Za  Boohe/oiuiauld. 

Aspect  of. 

Age  sits  with  decent  grace  upon  his  visage. 

And  worthily  becomes  his  silver  locks ; 

He  bears  the  marks  of  many  years  well 
spent. 

Of  virtue,  truth  well  tried,  and  wise  experi- 
ence. Rowe. 

Beoominoness  of. 

Youth  no  lees  becomes 
The  li«ht  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  hia  weeds, 
Importing  nealth  and  graveness. 

Sh€ik€9pear€. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should 
bewlae.  IHd. 


Caution  of. 

His  mien  is  lofby,  his  demeanor  great 
Nor  sprightly  fblly  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes; 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautions  age  suspects  the  flattering  form 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 

^  Dr.  Joknaon* 

ISffbots  of. 

These  are  the  eflfects  of  doting  age. 
Vain  doubts,  and  idle  cares,  and  over  cau- 
tion. Dryden. 

Thirst  of  power  and  of  riches  now  bear  sway, 
The  passion  and  inflrmity  of  age. 

Frowde. 
Gravity  of. 

His  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion,      > 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our 

deedst 
It  shall  be  said  his  Judgment  rul'd  our 

hands; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  ap- 
pear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Shaicespeart. 
(Old,)  One  Advantage  of. 

I  am  much  k>eholden  to  old  age,  which 
has  increased  my  eagerness  for  conversa- 
tion in  proportion  as  it  has  lessened  my  ap- 
petites of  hunger  and  thirst.  TuUy. 

(OiJ>,)  Beautt  of. 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 

Wordsworth. 
(Old,)  Blessedness  of. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like 

these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease. 

Qoldsmiih. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Ibid. 

Thou  Shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  ftill 
age,  like  a  shook  of  com  cometh  in  his  sea- 
son. Job,  V,  26. 

(Old,)  Cares  of. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  manVi 
eye.  SKaketptmrt. 

(Old,)  Charaoteristios  of. 
Thus  aged  men,  Aill  loth  and  slow. 
The  vanities  of  life  fbrego, 
And  count  their  youthftil  fbllies  o'er 
'Till  memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 
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(Old,)  Dutibs  of. 

Age  should  fly  oonooune,  oover  in  retreat 
Defeots  of  Jadgment,  and  the  will  sabdne.; 
Walk  thoughtful  on  the  ailent.  solemn  shore 
Of  that  Yast  ooean  it  must  sail  so  soon. 

Yomng. 

(Old,)  ErpxoTS  of. 

Age  bears  away  with  it  all  things,  even 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  FtryiL 

The  careful  oold  hath  nipt  my  rugged  rind, 
And  in  my  finoe  deep  ftirrows  eld  hath 
plight; 
My  head  bespren  with  hoary  fipoet  I  find. 
And  by  mine  eye  the  orow  his  claw  doth 
bright ; 
Delight  is  laid  abed,  and  pleasure  past ; 
No  sun  now  shines,  clouds  have  all  over- 
cast. Spender. 

Touth  changes  its  tastes  by  the  warmth 
of  its  blood ;  age  retains  its  tastes  by  habit. 

La  Saehtifoueauld, 

In  growing  old  we  become  more  foolish— 
and  more  wise.  Ibid, 

(Old,)  FoBOSTFULirxss  of. 

Those  wise  old  men,  those  plodding,  grave 

state  pedants, 
Forget  the  course  of  youth.  ThotMon* 

(Old,)  HTPooBxsr  of. 

When  men  grow  virtaous  in  their  old  age, 
they  are  merely  making  a  sacrifice  to  Gk>d 
of  the  Devirs  leavings.  J9%Pift. 

(Old,)  Infirmity  of. 
Tet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age ;  years  steal 
J*1re  from  the  mind  as  vigor  firom  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near 
the  brim.  JSynm. 

(Old,)  Ikobatxtudb  of. 

These  old  fellows  have 
fheir  ingratitude  in  them  hereditaiy; 
Their  blood  is  caked,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom 

flows; 
ms  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not 

kind. 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  toward  earth. 
Is  iSeuihion'd  for  the  Journey  — dull  and 

hesTy.  JS^ake^f)€are, 

(Old    yiBBVT  OF. 

Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventftil  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every- 
thing. JShakesp«ar€, 


(Old,)  Misbbt  of. 

Behold  where  age*s  wretched  victim  lies, 

See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  half  closed 

eyes. 
Frequent  for  breath   his  panting  bosom 

heaves; 
To  broken  sleep  his  remnant  sense  he  gives, 
And  only  by  his  pains,  awaking,  finds  he 

lives.  Pi-iar. 

(Old,)  Objections  to. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long ;  but  no 
man  would  be  old.  Sw\^ 

(Old,)  Tyranny  of. 

Age  is  n  tjrrant,  who  forbids,  at  the  pen« 
alty  of  life,  all  the  pleasures  of  youth. 

La  Boche/oueauUL 

(Old,)  Vain  Wishbs  of. 
In  age  to  wish  for  youth  is  ftill  as  vain 
As  for  a  youth  to  turn  a  child  again. 

Denham* 

Rbjoioing  with  Youth. 

Though  old,  he  still  retained 
His  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,  but  not  severe ; 
He  still  remembered  that  he  once  was 

young; 
His  easy  presence  checked  no  decent  Joy ; 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd ;  for  he 
A  graceftil  looseness,  when  he  pleased  putoo 
And  laughing,  could  instruct. 

Armstrong, 

ALARM. 

What  stir  is  this?  what  tumults  in  the 

heavens? 
Whence  cometh  1  his  alarum,  and  the  noise? 

Shakespeare, 

ALCHEMY. 

Defined. 

It  is  an  art  without  art,  which  has  its  be- 
ginning in  fiilsehood,  its  middle  in  toil,  and 
its  end  in  poverty.  JFVoni  the  LaHn, 

ALLEGORIES. 

UsB  of. 

Allegories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so 
many  tracks  of  liocht  in  a  discourse,  that 
make  everything  about  thee  clear  and  beau- 
tiftO.  Addison. 

AMBITION. 

Aix  OF. 

Nature  tiiat  ftramed  as  of  four  elements, 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regimen^ 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds ; 
Our  souls,  whose  Ihculties  can  comprehend 
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The  wondroiui  aichiteotare  of  the  world. 
And  measure  eveiy  wandering  planet's 

oonne, 
StiU  diinbing  after  knowledge  Infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres. 
Will  us  to  wear  oarselves,  and  never  rest 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all, 
That  perfect  bli«  and  sole  felidty. 
The  sweet  fruition  of  a  heavenly  crown. 

Marlowe, 
AspiBATioN  or. 

Ambition  is  an  idol,  on  whose  wings 

Great  minds  are  carried  only  to  extreme ; 

To  be  sublimely  great  or  to  be  nothing. 

Souihey. 
Activity  op  Soul. 

Moderation  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  op- 
poeiDg  and  overcoming  ambition ;  they  are 
never  found  together.  Moderation  is  the 
languor  and  sloth  of  the  soul :  ambition  its 
activity  and  heat.  La  Jtoch^<meauld, 

CUBSB  OF. 

O  cursed  ambition,  thou  devouring  bird. 
How  dost  thou  from  the  field  of  honesty 
Pick  every  grain  of  profit  or  delight. 
And  mock  the  reaper's  toil ! 

Havard, 
Danqbr  of. 

The  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of 
the  winds,  and  ambitious  men  of  the  blasts 
of  fortune.  JRenn, 

Dbfbatbd. 

People,  and  senators  I  be  not  affrighted; 
Fly  not ;  stand  stiil— ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Shakespeare, 

Dbfined,  (a  Chbat.) 
What  is  ambition  7  Tla  a  glorious  cheat. 
Angels  of  light  walk  not  so  da«liDgly 
The  sapphire  walls  of  Heaven.       Willie. 

Defined. 

Ambition  is  the  mind's  immodesty. 

DavenanL 

Dblusiveness  of. 

I  am  as  one 
Who  doth  attempt  some  lofty  mountain's 

height. 
And  having  gained  what  to  the  upcast  eye 
The  summit's  point  ai>pear'd,  astonish  'd  sees 
Its  cloudy  top,  mi^estio  and  enlarged. 
Towering  aloft,  as  distant  as  before. 

Joanna  BaUlie, 

Dbure  of. 

Wliat  is  ambition,  but  desire  of  greatness? 

And  what  is  greatness,  but  extent  of  power  7 


DiaAPPOUffTKEirT  OF. 

Dream  after  dream  ensuesi 
And  StiU  they  dream  that  they  shall  still 

succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed.  Cfowper. 

Doings  of. 

Ye  gods!  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 

Among  your  works.  DanieL 

Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood,  and  for- 
gets the  obligations  of  gratitude. 

Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Egotism  of. 
Ambition's  eyes 

Look  often  higher  than  their  merits  rise. 

Bowlamd  WaikinM. 

End  of. 

Ambition's  like  a  circle  on  the  water. 
Which  never  ceases  to  enlarge  itself, 
'Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to 
nought.  Shakespeare* 

Bnnobung. 

.  Man  was  marked 
A  friend  in  his  creation,  to  himself. 
And  may,  with  fit  ambition,  conceive 
The  greatest  blessings  and  the  highest 

honors 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  con  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way.  Maasinger* 

Epithets  Applied  to. 
AeeureU 

Accurst  ambition, 
flow  dearly  I  have  bought  you. 

Dryden. 
Airy, 
Airy  Ambition,  soaring  high.    Sh^tiUU 

Balked, 
The  pangs  of  balked  ambition.       Welsted. 

BanefuL 
Why  dost  thou  court  that  banefrd  pest,  am* 
bitiont  Fottw. 

Base, 
Oh  that  a  breast  so  fldr  should  be  the  seat 
Of  base  ambition.  Tight. 

Big. 
No  more  shall  big  ambition  bend  my  brow. 

Zee. 

Black, 
Black  ambition  stains  a  public  cause.  I\)pe. 

Blind. 
Blind  ambition  quite  mistakes  her  road. 

Young. 
BUmm. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 

Shakeapear^ 
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bold  amUtton  dared  to  ralM 


On  Tigris'  banks  th«  Heayen  def^ring  tower. 

Boyd. 
Brave. 
—  brave  thirst  of  fkme  his  bosom  warms. 

CkurekiU. 
Bright. 

mean  dependenoe,  bright  ambition's 

bane.  Hayley. 

Climbing, 
Ambition  oiimblng  with  a  giant's  pride. 

SeweL 
OwH 
Ah !  ooist  ambition!  to  thy  lores  we  owe, 
All  the  great  ills  tliat  mortals  bear  below. 

TeekeU. 
Buained. 

Damned  ambition 

That  hurled  from  heaven's  light  millions 
of  spirits.  Sheil. 

DangerovLB. 
Here's  a  most  dangerous,  headlong  ambi- 
tion. MiddUUm, 

Dark. 

The  dark  ambition  of  a  villain. 

Joanna  Baillie. 
JHre. 
There  endless  strife,  there  dire  ambition 
reigns.  Middlelon. 

JHvine. 

spirit  with  divine  ambition  puft. 

Shakespeare. 
Dropey^d. 
The  dropsy 'd  thirst  of  empire,  wealth  ''r 
fEime.  Nugent. 

Eager. 
Eager  ambition's  flery  chase.  Young. 

Eagle^ed. 
The  towering  hope  of  eagle-eyed  ambition. 

SmoUeU. 
Eagle-plum'' d. 
The  towering  wing  of  eagle-plum'd  ambi- 
tion. JJannoA  More. 

Eagle-winged. 

the  eagle-winged  pride 

Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 

Shakeepeare. 
Envious. 
Unvious  ambition  ne'er  slakes  her  thirst. 

Afareton. 
FaUe. 

oh,  fSedse  ambition, 

Thou  Ijdng  phantom,  whither  hast  thou 
lured?  Browne. 


Faua. 

Fatal  ambition  I  say  what  wondrous  eharms 

Delude  mankind  to  toil  for  thee  in  arms? 

Fell. 
The  tyrant's  empty  flune,  ofBipring  impure 
Of  fell  ambition,  Aubrey 

FouL 
Vfrtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 

Hhakeapeart 

FraiL 
— ^  muse  on  empire's  fldlen  state, 
And  frail  ambition's  haplesi  fkte. 

J.  Wharton 

Oiganiie. 

gigantic  phantom  of  the  brain. 


Ambition,  breeding  monstrous  hopes  and 
fears.  FhiUips. 

Olorioua. 
The  glorious  frailty  of  the  noble  mind. 

Hoole, 

Haughty. 
Haughty  ambition,  riot,  lust  and  pride. 

Blaekmore. 

Headlong. 
No  bounds  his  headlong,  vast  ambition 
knows.  Jtowe. 

Ill'Weaved. 
Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou 
shrunk !  Shakespeare. 

Impatient, 
Ambition  is  like  love,  impatient 
Both  of  delays  and  rivals.        Denham. 

Insane. 

insane  ambition 

Founded  all  those  high-built  hopes. 

CampbelL 

Mad. 
ambition  mad,  that  stems  alone 


The  boisterous  surge  with  bladders  blown. 

Hamilton. 

Mad*ning. 

strong  with  wild  ambition's  mad'nlng 

fires.  Miekle. 

ObsHnaie. 

obstinate  ambition  leads 

Through  all  the  rugged  roads  of  barren  lore 

Armstrong 

Powerful. 
Ambition,  thou  powerful  source  of  good 
and  ill.  Young. 

Proud. 
Proud  ambition  Is  but  a  beggar.       Daniel 


Pratui-erested. 

Ftoud-orested  fiend,  the  world's  wont  foe, 

ambition.  Bloan^UL 

—  there  is  a  fire  and  motion  of  the  aool, 
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Bat  onoe  kindled,  qnenohlen  evermore. 

Byron. 

Raging. 

mnoh,  the  raging  thint  of  &me  ex- 
ceeds 

The  generons  warmth  that  prompts  to 
worthy  deeds.  .Qifford. 

Bank* 

—  the  empty  shows  and  senseless  noise, 
And  all  that  ranks  ambition  breeds. 

Beuh. 
Towns  tamed  to  ashes,  fimes  inyolved  in 

fire; 
These  deeds  the  gailt  of  rash  ambition  tell. 

^awkes. 

Meatless, 

restless  ambition,  never  at  a  stand. 

Daniel. 

ButMess. 

ambition,  restless,  rathless  fiend. 

J\»rlby. 

Sacred. 
O  saored  hanger  of  ambitions  minds ! 

Speneer, 

Self-wiWd. 
Dangeons  and  thrones,  whioh  the  same 

hoars  refilPd, 
As  heretofore :  beoaose  ambition  was  self- 
will*d.  Byron. 

Senseless. 
Senseless  ambition,  that  fi>rgets,  or  not  ob- 
serves. Warner. 

Sky-aspiring. 
Ambition,  sky-aspiring,  led  him  on. 

SmarL 

Slippery. 
In  ways  of  greatness  tliink  on  this. 
That  slippery  all  ambition  is.         Serriek. 

Sirong-wing'd. 
Abashing,  hambling  thought  I  enoagh  to 

force  . 
Strong-wing'd  ambition  firom   her  eagle 
oonrae.  Woty. 

Bhidbom. 

—  graoes  might  loll 
Btobbom  ambition  to  ingloiloos  rest. 


bat  rare 


On  earth  is  snoh  sabiime  ambition  fonnd* 

BobU  Montgomery. 

Subtile. 
Ambition's  dark  and  snbtle  art 
Too  oft  love*s  rights  have  misapplied. 

FhOUps. 

ThrifOess. 
Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  np 
Thine  own  life's  means.  Shakespeare. 

Thwarted.  • 

The  Ganl  insatiate,  burning  with  the  pangs 
Of  wild  ambition  thwarted.      Biehardeon. 

Tretuiherous. 

I  yielded  np  my  fond,  believing  heart 

For  the  oharms  of  treaoherons  ambition. 

SmoUeU. 
Twrb%UenL 

Where  last  and  tarbalent  amlbit^on  reign, 

Death  took  swift  vengeance.  Young. 

TyrannieaL 
Painted  deceit,  tyrannical  ambition. 
Chase  these  fkr  ftom  yon.  Bowring. 

UneontroWd. 
XJncontroird  ambition  grasps  at  once. 
Dominion  absolate,  and  bonndless  wealth. 

Hannah  More. 
Uneurbed. 
Uncorbed  ambition,  nnresisting  sloth. 
And  base  dependence,  are  the  fiends  ao- 
carst.  Mason. 

Vain. 

— ^-^—  ambition,  idly  vain ; 

Revenge  and  malice  swell  her  train. 

Benrose. 
Vast. 

Your  vast  ambition  leaves  no  fkme  for  me. 

Dryden. 
Vaulting. 

Yaalting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself. 

Shakespeare. 
Vile. 

Ah,  vile  ambition,  how  dost  thoa  deceive  | 

Drayton. 

WakefuL 

Within  his  breast,  as  in  a  palace  lie. 

Wakeful  ambition,   leagiCed  with  hasty 

pride.  P.  Fletcher. 

WhiU-ToVd. 

White-rob'd  ambition  leads,  ignobly  proud, 

To  cringe  for  votes  and  coax  the  fickle  crowd. 

Howes. 
WUd. 

Wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 

And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 

Drydem. 
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Evil  of. 

What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  7 
What  but  the  glaring  meteor  of  ambition, 
That  leads  the  wretoh  benighted  in  his  er- 
rors, 
Points  to  the  gulf  and  shines  upon  destruo- 
tion.  Brooke, 

Evils  of. 

Ambition  is  to  the  mind  what  the  oap  is 
to  the  fkloon ;  it  blinds  us  first,  and  then 
compels  us  to  tower,  by  reason  of  our  blind- 
ness. But,  alas!  when  we  are  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  vain  ambition,  we  are  also  at  the 
depth  of  real  misery.  We  are  placed  where 
time  cannot  improve,  but  must  impair  us; 
where  chance  and  change  cannot  beiHend, 
but  may  betray  us ;  in  short,  in  attaining 
all  we  wish,  and  gaining  all  we  want,  we 
have  only  reached  a  pinnacle  where  we 
have  notiiing  to  hope  and  everything  to 
fear.  OoUon, 

Fats  of. 

Who  soars  too  near  the  sun,  with  golden 

wings. 
Melts  them;  to  ruin  his  own  fortune  brings. 

8hake9ptare, 

Farewell,  a  long  fkrewell,  to  all  my  great- 
ness! 

Thisisthestateofman.  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blos- 
soms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon 
him; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

IMPATIBNOB  OF. 

Ambition  is  like  love,  impatient, 
Both  of  delays  and  rivals. 

Dtnkam* 

aNOBAtitudx  of. 

'TIS  a  common  proof. 
That  iowlinesi  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his 

fiioe; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  de- 


3y  which  he  did  ascend.         Skakeaptart* 

MiSEBT  OF. 

Alas!  ambition  makes  my  little  less, 
Smbitt'ring  the  poasoag'd ;  why  wish  for 
more?  Young. 


Nbobssitt  of. 

Ambition  is  a  spirit  in  the  world 

That  causes  all  the  ebbs  and  fiows  of  nation^ 

Keeps  mankind  sweet  by  action;  without 

that. 
The  world  would  he  a  filthy,  settled  mud. 

Orowru 

Never  Qubnohbd. 

Ambition  is  a  lust  that's  never  quenched. 
Grows  more  inflamed,  and  madder  by  en- 
joyment. Oiwaif, 

Not  Indeprndent. 

A  slave  has  but  one  master ;  the  ambitious 
man  has  as  many  masters  as  there  are  per- 
sons whose  aid  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  fortune.        La  Bruyere. 

Perseveramoe  of. 

Our  natures  are  like  oil ;  compound  us  with 

anything. 
Yet  will  we  strive  to  swim  to  the  top. 

Beaumont  and  I%eieher* 

Possible  Result  of. 

Man  was  mark'd 
A  friend  in  his  creation  to  himself. 
And  may,  with  fit  ambition,  conceive 
The  greatest  blessings,  and  the   highest 

honors 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  can  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way.  Mctstinger. 

Satisfied— Ungrateful. 
The  cheat  ambition,  eager  to  espouse 
I>ominion,  courts  it  with  a  lying  show. 
And  shines  in  borrow'd  pomp  to  serve  a 

turn; 
But  the  match  made,  the  farce  is  at  an  end ; 
And  all  the  hireling  equipage  of  virtues. 
Faith,  honor.  Justice,  gratitude  and  friend* 

ship, 
Discharg'd  at  once.  Jeffreys, 

Selfishness  of. 

Those  that  were  up  themselves,  kept  others 

low; 
Those  that  were  low  themselves,  held  oth« 

ers  hard; 
He  suffered  them  to  ryse  or  greater  grow ; 
But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  down  to 

throw.  Speneer, 

A  Shadow. 

Dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition;  for  the 
very  9ubrtance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely 
the  shadow  of  a  dream.  And  I  hold  ambi- 
tion of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is 
bat  a  shadow's  shadow.  ShaiMM»eare. 
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Two  Steps  ov. 
Ambition  hath  but  two  Bteps :  the  lowest 
Blood ;  the  highest  envy.  lAUy. 

TtBBUnSNBSS  OF. 

Ambition's  monstrous  stomach  does  in- 


By  eating,  and  it  fears  to  starve,  unless 
It  still  may  feed,  and  all  it  sees  devour ; 
Ambition  is  not  tir'd  with  toil  nor  oloy'd 
with  power.  2>av0fMUit. 

IlNSATISFTlNO. 

This  raging,  vehement  derire, 
Of  sovereignty  no  satisfiiotlon  finds; 
But  in  the  breasts  of  men  doth  ever  roll 
The  restless  stone  of  Si^rph,  to  torment 

them. 
And  as  his  heart,  whostole  the  heav'nly  fire, 
The  vulture  gnaws,  so  doth  that  monster 

rent  them ; 
Had  they  the  world,  the  world  wotlld  not 

content  them.  Earl  of  Sterling. 

Unsoundness  op. 

Be  not  with  honor's  gilded  baits  beguiPd, 
Nor  think  ambition  wise,  because  'tis 
brave; 
For  though  we  like  it,  as  a  forward  cliild, 
Tis  so  unsound,  her  cradle  is  the  grave. 

DavenanL 

Vajjity  op. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 

By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains  to  the 
skies? 

Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  sur- 
veys, 

And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

I^fpe. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Not  Airways  Uskpuii.    ' 

It  will  often  happen  when  a  thing  is  orig- 
inally wrong,  that  amendments  do  not  make 
it  right ;  but  more  often  do  as  much  mis- 
chief in  one  way,  as  good  in  i£nother. 

Borine. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Ensmibs  op. 

If  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  innocent 
amusements  had  the  direction  of  the  world, 
they  would  take  away  the  spring  and 
youth— the  former  ftom  the  year,  and  the 
latter  firom  human  life  BaUae, 

NaOBSSITT  FOB. 

The  mind  ought  sometimes  to  be  amused, 
thai  it  may  the  better  return  to  thought, 
wd  to  itselt  J%a0dru9. 


ANATHEMA. 

0  villains!  vipers  damn*d  without  redemfK 

tioni 
DogSf  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  * 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that 

sting  my  heart ; 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 

Judas.  Shakespeare* 

ANATOMY. 

lONOBANOB  OP,  ShAMBPITIm 

It  is  shameftil  for  man  to  rest  in  igno/ance 
of  the  structure  of  his  own  body,  especially 
when  the  knowledge  of  it  mainly  coi  luces 
to  his  wel&re,  and  directs  his  application 
of  his  own  powers.  MeUxnethoru 

ANCESTRY. 
Blbssino  Op. 

It  is  indeed  a  blessing  when  the  virtues 
Of  noble  races  are  hereditary. 
And  do  derive  themselves  from  the  imita- 
tion 
Of  virtuous  ancestors.  Ndbb, 

Debt  Dub  to. 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt,  instead  of  their  dis- 
charge. Young. 

He  that  to  ancient  wreathes  can  bring  no 

more 
From  his  own  worth,  dies  k)ankrupt  on  the 

score.  Cleveland. 

Pbidb  in. 

I  am  one 

Who  finds  within  me  a  nobility 

That  spurns  the  idle  pratingsof  the  great, 

And  their  mean  boast  of  what  their  Iktherr 

were. 
While  they  themselves  are  fbols  efliBciiinate, 
The  scorn  of  all  who  know  the  worth  of 

mind 
And  virtue.  BereiviU. 

Rblianob  on. 

He  stands  for  fkme  on  his  fore&thers'  feet. 

By  heraldry  proved  valiant  or  discreet. 

Yolmg. 
Vain  Rbi^ianob  on. 

The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast 
of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors,  is  like  a  po- 
tato—the only  good  belonging  to  him  is  un» 
der  ground.  Sir  T.  Overbwry. 

WORTHLBSSNB88  OP. 

1  have  no  urns,  no  dusty  monuments ; 
No  broken  images  of  ancestors. 
Wanting  an  ear,  ur  nose ;  no  forged  tales 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  fldse  honors  from 

Bm%.Jcm9(m 
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Of  what  avBil  are  pedigrees,  or  to  derive 
one's  blood  from  a  long  train  of  lofty  an- 
leetors.  JwftnfiL 

The  pride  of  ancestry  is  a  snperstmotnre 
of  the  most  imposing  height,  bnt  resting  on 
the  most  flimsy  foundation.  OoUon. 

A^NGELS. 
Appeal  to. 
Angels  and  ministers  of  graoe,  defend  os! 

\TTBNDANT. 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  fonnd  sincerely  so 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

MiUon, 

White  wing'd  angels  meet  the  child 
On  the  vestibule  of  life. 

.  Mrs.  E.  Oakss  Smith. 

Man  nath  two  attendant  angels 

Ever  waiting  by  his  side, 
With  him  wheresoe'r  he  wanders, 

Wheresoe'r  his  feet  abide ; 
One  to  warn  him  when  he  darkleth, 

And  rebuke  him  if  he  stray ; 
One  to  leave  him  to  his  nature. 

And  80  let  him  go  his  way.      JMnee. 
Bbioht,  Always. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  bright- 
est fell.  Shakespeare. 

OONTBVTMBNT  OP. 

Angels  contented  with  their  fiime  in  heaven, 
Seek  not  the  praise  of  men.  MUUnu 

GUABDIAK. 

A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presides, 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  divid- 
ing. Rogers. 

iNSPIBATION  BT. 

And  yet,  as  angels  In  some  brighter  dreams, 
Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our 
wonted  themes. 
And  into  glory  peep.  Vaughan. 

OuB  Rbsbmblanob  to. 
We  are  ne'er  like  angels  'till  our  passion 
dies.  Dekker. 

Rbvbbbnob  op. 
Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

J\)pe. 

ANGER. 

AWPULITBSS  OP. 

The  wildest  ills  that  darken  life. 
Are  rapture  to  the  bosom's  strife ; 
The  tempest  in  its  blackest  form 


Is  beauty  to  the  bosom  s  storm ; 

The  ocean  laidi'd  to  fdry  loud, 

Its  high  wave  mingling  with  the  cloud. 

Is  peaceftil,  sweet  serenity, 

To  anger's  dark  and  stormy  sea. 

J.  W.  Eastbume. 

Adviob  A«AIirBT. 
Be  ye  angiy  and  tin  not;  let  not  the  sun 

go  down  upon  your  wrath.         JBph.  iv,  2fi, 

CUBBOP. 

Had  I  a  careftil  and  pleasant  companion, 
tliat  should  show  me  my  angry  fkoe  in  a 
glass,  I  should  not  at  all  take  it  ill ;  to  be- 
hold a  man's  self  so  unnaturally  disguised 
and  disordered,  will  conduce  not  a  little  to 
the  impeachment  of  anger.  JPluiarchm 

Bbpinition  op. 

Anger 
Is  blood,  pour'd  and  perplexed  into  a  firoth* 

DavenamL 

Anger  is  a  transient  hatred ;  or  at  least 
very  like.  it.  South* 

DUBATION  OP. 

My  rage  is  not  malicious ;  like  a  spark 
Of  lire  by  steel  inforoed  out  of  a  flint 
It  is  no  sooner  kindled,  but  extinct. 

Ooffe. 

Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. 

ShcUtespeare. 

Eppbotsop. 

There  is  not  in  nature 
A  thing  that  makes  a  man  so  deform'd,  so 

beastly. 
As  doth  intemperate  anger. 

Webster*s  Jhiehess  of  Malp. 

Evils  op. 

Full  many  mischief^  follow  cruel  wrath ; 
Abhorred  bloodshed  and  tumultuous  strife 
Unmanly  murder  and  unthrifty  scath, 
Bitter  despite,  with  rancour's  rusty  knifl». 
And  fitting  grief  the  enemy  of  life ; 
All  these  and  many  evils  more,  haunt  ire. 

Spenser. 

FiBBOBVBSS  OP. 

For  pale  and  trembling  anger  rushes  in 
With  flUtering  qpeeoh,  and  eyes  that  wildly 

stare. 
Fierce  as  the  tiger,  madder  than  the  seas, 
Deiqierate  and  armed  with  more  than  hu- 
man strength.  Armstrong^ 


FOLLT  OP. 

To  be  angiy,  is  to  revenge  the  fault  of 
otlMrs  upon  ourselves.  J^e, 
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IMPBXTDBNOB  OF. 

When  anger  rashes  anrestrain'd  to  action 
like  a  hot  steed,  It  stumbles  In  its  way ; 
The  man  of  thought  strikes  deepest  and 
strikes  safest.     Sir  Thonuu  Overbury. 

IirrOZIGATION  OP. 

The  intoxication  of  anger,  like  that  of  the 
grape,  shows  us  to  others,  but  hides  us  from 
ourselves,  and  we  ii\)ure  our  own  cause,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  when  we  too  pas- 
sionately and  eagerly  defend  it.        CbUon. 

Madnbss. 
Madness  and  anger  differ  but  in  this; 
This  a  short  madness,  that  Jong  anger  is. 

Chaa.  Aleyn. 

/  AiANAORMBNT  OV. 

A.nger  manages  everything  badly.     LMn. 

MODEBATTNO  OF. 

The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger, 
neither  should  he  rise  upon  our  confidence. 
We;should  forgive  freely,  but  forget  rarely. 
I  will  not  bo  revenged,  and  this  I  owe  to 
my  enemy ;  but  I  will  remember,  and  this 
I  owe  to  myself.  CoUon, 

Obstinacy  of. 

When  a  man  is  wrong  and  won't  admit  it, 
he  always  gets  angry.  HaWmrUm. 

PBUDENOE IN. 

Let  your  reason  with  your  oholer  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about.    To  dimb  steep 

hills 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first.    Anger  is  like 
A  fdll  hot  horse ;  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Belf-mettle  tires  him.  Shakespeare, 

Rboomfbnsb  of. 

Lamentation  is  the  only  musician  that 
'Uways  like  a  screech  owl,  alights  and  sits 
on  the  roof  of  an  angry  man.        JPitUareh, 

RBSTBAlKINa  OF. 

My  indignation,  like  th'  imprisoned  fire. 
Pent  in  the  trou  bled  breast  of  glowing  ^tna, 
Burnt  deep  and  silent.  Thomson, 

It  anger  is  not  restrained,  it  Is  frequently 
mora  hurtfril  to  us,  than  the  injury  that  pro- 
Tokes  it.  Seneea. 

When  anger  rises,  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. Ooftfueim, 
Be  master  of  thine  anger. 

Rbvenobfui«. 

Senseless  and  defbrm'd 
Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large ;  or  pale 
AadMtont,  settles  Into  frill  revenge. 

Thomeon. 


Shobt  Livbd. 

Those  hearts  that  start  at  once  intoa  blase 
And  open  all  their  rage,  like  summer  storms 
At  once  discharged  grow  cool  again  and 
,  calm.  C  Johnson* 

YlOLBNT. 

With  fiery  eyes,  and  with  contracted  brows, 
He  coined  his  ftoe  in  the  severest  stamp. 
And  ftiry  shook  his  ftibrio  like  an  earth- 
quake. Dryden. 

O  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder^i 

mouth ! 
Ttien  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the 

world.  Shakespeare^ 

What !  drunk  with  oholer  r  stay  and  pause 
awhUe.  Ibid. 

ANGLXNG. 

PlAASUBBnr. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  /qulv'Ting 

shade. 
Where  cooling  vapors  breathe  along  the 

mead, 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand ; 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  hopes  the  scaly 

breed. 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending 

reed.  I\)pe, 

SOLAOB  OF. 

I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be ; 
These  crystal  streams  would  solace  me; 
To  whose  harmonious,  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice. 

7«aac  WdUot^ 


ANIMALS. 
Instinot  of. 

Let  cavillers  deny 
That  brutes  have  reason;  sure  'tis  som^ 

thing  more, 
'TIS  heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspires 
Beyond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought. 

SomervUle. 

Plbabubb  at  Sight  of. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature  and  unfit 
For  human  feUowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sjrmpathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  tliat  is  not 

pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  e^Jojing  life, 
Nor  feels  their  hiq[>plness  augment  his  own. 

Oowpe^ 
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ANKIHIULTION. 

IMPOSSIBILITT  OF. 

Nothing  whatever  ia  annihilated.  Mat- 
ter, like  an  eternal  rlTer,  atill  rolls  on  with- 
out diminution.  Bomeher. 

ANSWERINa. 

A  IjBTTBr. 

Any  man  that  oan  write,  may  answer  a 
letter.  AloJbMpeore. 

ANTAGONISM. 

Some  characters  are  like  some  bodies  in 
chemistry— very  good,  perhaps,  in  them- 
selves, yet  fly  off,  and  refkise  the  least  con- 
junction with  each  other.  Ormfille* 

ANTICIPATION. 
Jot  of. 

I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  *roand. 

The  imaginaxy  relish  is  so  sweet 

That  it  enchants  my  sense.      ^AaJtoapeore. 

Warniho. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thombs 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 

Ibid. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

IRRBOONOI  LABIA. 

Nature  and  the  common  laws  o*  sense 
Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies; 
Or  make  a  snake  engender  with  a  dove, 
And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. 

Ro9wmimon* 

ANTIPATHY. 

Unrbasonablb. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some  that  are  mad,  If  they  behold  a  cat. 
Masterless  passion  sways  it  to  the  mood. 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.      ahakMptart. 

ANTIQUARY. 

Dblioht  of  thb. 

How  his  e3res  langpiish  I  how  his  thoughts 

adore 
The  painted  coat  that  Joseph  never  wore  I 
He  shows  on  holidays  a  sacred  pin 
That  touched  the  ruff  that  touched  Queen 
chin.  Young. 


MUSBUM  OV  THB. 

A  copper  plate,  with  almanacs 
Engraved  upont ;  with  other  nadn 
Of  Booker's  Iiil1y*B,  Sarah  Jimmer*S| 
And  blank  schemes  to  discover  nimmers ; 
A  moon  dial*  with  Napier's  bones. 
And  several  oonstellation  stones. 

Bullsr. 


Pbrsbvbrancb  or  thb. 
What  toil  did  honest  Curio 
What  strict  Inquiries  did  he  mak« 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet» 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set ! 
'TIS  found,  and  O  his  happy  lot  I 
'TIS  bought,  lock'd  up,  and  lies  fbrgot. 


'  They  say  he  sits 
All  day  in  contemplation  of  a  statue. 
With  ne'er  a  nose,  and  dotes  on  the  decays 
With  greater  love  than  the  self-lov'd  Nar- 
cissus 
Did  on  his  beauty.        (Skakerly  Marmffim 

ANTIQUITY. 

Bbautt  of. 

Time's  g^radual  touch 
Has  moulder'd  into  beauty  many  a  tower 
Which  when  it  ftown'd  with  all  its  battle- 
ments, 
Was  only  terrible.  Mown, 

Oncb  Nbw. 

All  those  things  which  are  now  held  to 
be  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  were  at  one 
time  new;  and  what  we  to-day  hold  up  by 
example,  will  rank  hereafter  as  a  prece- 
dent. Taciiuiu 

USB  OF. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  Itlb 
are  taken  away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly  be 
estimated.  From  that  moment  we  have  no 
oompass  to  govern  us;  nor  can  we  know 
distinctly  to  what  port  to  steer.         Bwrke. 

ANTITHESIS. 

Its  Rblation  to  Wit. 

Antithesis  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but 
it  will  never  arrive  at  maturity  cmlesi  sound 
sense  be  the  trunk  and  truth  the  root. 

OolUm. 

ANXIETY. 
Evils  of. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  men ;  it  Is  worry. 
Work  is  healthy;  you  can  hardly  put  more 
upon  a  man  than  he  can  bear.  Worry  la 
rust  upon  the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolu- 
tion that  destroys  the  machinery,  but  the 
fHction.  Fear  secretes  adds;  but  love  and 
trust  are  sweet  J  ulces.  ^eecAer. 

APATHY. 

He  hears  no  more 
Than  rodkSi  when  winds  and  waters  roar* 

(VeedU 
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APOLOGY. 

W^hat!  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 

excuse  7 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology? 

Shake9peart. 

APOSTAOY. 

Crime  of. 

The  soal  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime 
No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hal- 
lowed ardour; 
Those  holy  beings  whose  superior  care 
Guide  erring  mortals  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Johnson, 
Error  of. 

Apostate,  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Offering,  ftom  the  paths  of  truth  remote. 

Milton, 
Fats  op. 

XJnrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved. 

Ibid. 

APPEAL. 

And  here  I  stand ;  Judge,  my  masters. 

Shakeapeare. 

APPEARANCE. 

Awe  of. 

He  has,  I  know  not  what 
Of  greatness  in  his  looks,  and  of  high  fate 
That  almost  awes  me.  Dryden, 

Not  ▲  Test  of  Quality. 
The  gloomy  outside,  like  a  rusty  chest, 
Contains  the  shining  treasure  of  a  soul 
Beeolved  and  brave.  Ilnd, 

'TIS  not  the  fidrest  form  that  holds 
The  mildest,  purest  soul  within ; 

*Tis  not  the  richest  plant  that  holds 
The  sweetest  fragrance  in.       Dawes. 

Within  the  oyster's  shell  uncouth 
The  purest  pearl  may  hide, 

Ttust  me  you'll  find  a  heart  of  truth 
Within  that  rough  outside. 

Mrs,  Osgood. 

APPEARANCES. 


Appeamnoes  deceive 
And  this  one  maxim  is  a  standing  rule : 
Hen  are  not  what  they  seem.      Savard, 

The  aaa  is  still  an  asB,  e'en  though  he 
wean  a  lion's  hide. 

The  chameleon  may  change  its  color,  but 
nil  the  chameleon  stilL 
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False. 

Appearances  to  save  his  only  care 
So  things  are  right  no  matter  what  they  are. 

ChurekOL 

Thy  plam  and  open  nature  sees  mankind 
But  in  appearances,  not  what  they  are. 

lYowdB. 

A  miser  grows  rich  Dy  seeming  poor ;  an 
extravagant  man  grows  poor  by  seeming 
rich.  ShensUme. 

Htpooritioal. 

Why  should  the  sacred  character  of  virtue 

Shine   on   a  villain's   countenance?     Te 

powers  I 
Why  fix*d  you  not  a  brand  on  treason's 

front 
That  we  mignt  kno^  V  avoid  i>erfidiou8 

mortals.  Dennis, 

Illusion  of. 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
And  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear , 

And  break  it  to  our  hope.     Shakespeare, 

In  the  Professions. 

In  all  professions  every  one  affects  a  par- 
ticular look  and  exterior,  in  order  to  appear 
what  he  wishes  to  be  thought;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  the  world  *s  made  up  of  appear- 
ances. La  Rochefoucauld, 

Not  to  be  Trusted. 
The  world  Is  still  deceived  by  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  error?    In  religion. 
What  damn*d  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

ftilse 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  china 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars; 
Who  inward  search'd  have  livers  whlie  as 

milk? 
And  these  assume  but  va]our*s  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.  Look  on  beauty. 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the 

weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it ; 
So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  tho 

wind, 
Upon  supposed  fieiimess,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
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The  Bkuil  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepalchie. 
Thus  ornament  is  bat  the  goilded  shore 
To  the  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous 

soarf 
Veiiing  an  Indian  beauty;  In  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  whioh  cunning  times 

put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.  Shakespeare. 

Tbusting  in. 

There  is  a  fkir  beliavior  in  thee,  captain; 

And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous 

wall 
Doth  oft  dose  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 

Ibid. 

ATTBTTT'E. 

Now  good  algestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both.  Ibid. 

Appetite  comes  with  eating,  nys  Angeston. 

Bcibelaie. 

APPLAUSE. 
ASpub. 

Applause  is  the  spur  oi  noble  minds,  the 
end  and  aim  of  weak  ones.  OoUon. 

Inoited  by  Bxvt. 

The  praise  we  give  to  new  comers  into  the 
world  arises  ftom  the  envy  we  bear  to  those 
who  are  established.       La  BoehefoueatUd. 

Of  thb  Multitude. 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  heirs  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night. 

MiUon. 

He  said,  and  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep. 
Hoarse  murmur  echoed  to  his  words  ap- 
plause 
Through  the  infinite  host.  Ibid. 

Then  bursting  broad,  the  boundless  shout 

to  heaven 
From   many  a   thousand    hearts  ecstatic 

sprung.  Thornton. 

Then  give  a  general  shout,  and  send  soared 

echo 
Byen  to  the  flighted  ears  of  tyrwjmy* 

Sir  A.  Hunt. 

APPLE. 

OVTHB^TB. 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  e3re. 

DeuL  xzxii,  10. 


Okoiob  in. 
There  is  small  choioe  in  rotten  apples. 

SMeeepmtte. 


APPLIANCES. 

Desfbbatb. 

Diseases  desperate  grown 
By  desperate  appliances  are  relieved. 
Or  not  at  alL  Shake9peafr4. 

APPRECIATION. 
Want  op. 

You  may  foil  to  shine,  in  the  opinion  a 
others,  both  in  your  conversation  an<l  m» 
tions,  fh>m  being  superior  as  well  as  inferior 
to  them.  QremlU. 

A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 

Or  by  the  cottage  door, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Worde¥9ortK 

APPREHENSION. 

Wobsb  than  Reality. 

Our  alarms  are  much  more  numerous 
than  our  dangers,  and  we  suffer  much 
oftener  in  apprehension  than  in  reality. 

Seneea. 

APPREHENSIONS. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Qives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Shakespeaire. 

Pbudenob  of. 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  ap- 
prehensions, than  ruined  by  too  confident  a 
security.  Bwrke, 

WOBSE  THAN  DEATH. 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.  Shakespeare* 

APPROBATION. 

Self,  Diminished. 

Nothing  should  so  much  diminish  the  sat* 
isfaction  which  we  feel  with  ourselves  as 
seeing  that  we  disapprove  at  one  time  of 
that  which  we  approve  of  at  another. 

La  Roche/oueatUd, 

APPROPRIATION. 
A  Tbiok  of. 

It  is  a  special  trick  of  low  cunning  to 
squeeze  out  knowledge  fh)m  a  modest  man, 
who  is  eminent  in  any  science,  and  then  to 
use  it  as  legally  acquired,  and  pem  the 
source  in  total  silence.       H&raee  Walpole. 

APTITUDE.' 
Natubal. 
I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  o«ts; 
If  it  be  man's  work  I  will  do  it. 

Shaknp§aiM^ 
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ARBOUR. 
A  Katubai*. 
The  hawthorn    buBh,  with  Beats  beneath 

the  shade, 
For  talking  age,   and  whispMng  lovom 

made.  ChldmniJUi. 

ARCHITECT. 

Man  an. 

Every  man  is  the  arohiteot  of  his  own  for- 
tune. Appius  Claudius, 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Yalus  in  History. 

Arohitectare  is  the  printing  press  of  all 
ages,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  state  of  the 
Bodety  in  which  it  was  erected. 

Lctdj/  Morgan. 

Want  of  Tabtb  in. 

Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  scnlptore 

drest. 
With  order,  sjrmmetry,  or  taste  nnblest, 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream, 
The  oraz*d  creation  of  micfguided  whim. 

ARGUMENT. 
Calxnbss  in. 

Be  calm  in  arguing ;  for  fleroenefls  makes 
Error  a  foult,  and  truth  discourtesy. 
Why  should  I  feel  another  man's  mistakes 
More  than  his  sicknesses  or  poverty  7 
In  love  I  should :  but  anger  is  not  love, 
Nor   wisdom  neither;    therefore    gently 

move. 
Calmneai  is  great  advantage ;  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe  may  warm  liim  at  his  lire, 
Mark  all  his  wand'rings  and  enjoy  liis  frets. 
As  cunning  fencers  suffer  heat  to  tire. 

Doubt  in. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  sound  casuists  doubt  like  you  and  me7 

Popt, 

Effeot  of  Falbb. 

One  absurdity  being  admitted,  one  must 
•Qbmit  to  all  that  follows. 

Fait^  in. 

But  all's  not  true  that  supposition  saith. 
Nor  have  the  mightiest  arguments  most 
fidth.  DrayUm. 

F6b  a  Pubposb. 

The  Devil  can  ouote  scripture  for  his  pur- 
pose. ^   (Shakespeare. 

Hopbubmnbbh  of. 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 

Ib  (^  the  Bsme  opinion  still.       BuUer. 


LiKB  Childbbn. 

For  arguments,  like  children,  should  be  like 

The  subject  that  begets  them. 

ThomoA  Decker. 

Not  to  bb  Dbawn. 

No  argument  can  be  drawn  fkom  the  abuse 

of  a  thing  against  its  use. 

LaUfu 

Pbbsbvbbanob  in 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 

For  even  tho'  vanquish'd  he  could  argue 

sUll.  Qoldsmiilu 

POWBB. 

He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
O'  argument,  a  man's  no  horse. 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  Justice, 
And  rooks  committeemen  and  trustees. 

Butler. 
Vanity  of. 
(I  see)  to  arg^e  'gainst  the  grain, 
Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they're  averse  themselves  to  do ; 
For  when  disputes  are  wearied  out, 
Tis  interest  still  resolves  the  doubt. 

Butler. 

ARGUMENTS. 

Suffioibnot  of. 
Examples  I  could  cite  you  more ; 
But  be  contented  with  these  four; 
For  when  one's  prooft  are  aptly  chosen 
Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen. 

Prior. 

ARMS. 

I  ride  in  golden  armour  like  the  sun. 
And  in  my  helm  a  triple  plume  shall  spring 
Snangled  with  diamonds  dandng  in  the  air. 

Marlowe. 

ARMY. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were 

seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air. 
With  orient  colours  waving:  With  the 


A  forest  nuge  of  spearB,  ana  tnronging 

helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  Shields  and  thios 

array 
Of  depth  immeasurable.  Mittmu 

ART. 

Hbiqht  of. 
It  is  the  height  of  art  to  conceal  an. 
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iMMORfAI*. 

Immortal  art!  where'er  the  rounded  sky 
Bends  o*er  the  cradle  where  thy  children  lie, 
Their  home  is  earth,  their  herald  every 
tongue.  Holmea* 

Tnspibatxon  op. 

Art  became  the  shadow 
or  the  dear  star-light  of  thy  haunting  eyes  I 
They  calPd  me  vain,  some  mad— I  heeded 

not, 
But  still  tolled  on,  fbr  It  was  sorest, 
If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  worthy  thee. 

POWBR  OF. 

Such  18  the  strength  of  art,  rough  things  to 

shape,       ' 
And  of  rude  commons  rich   enclosures 

make.  James  HoweU, 

Thb  Hiohest  Saoaoitt. 

The  enemy  of  art  is  the  enemy  of  nature. 
Art  is  nothing  but  the  highest  sagadty  and 
exertion  of  human  nature;  and  what  na- 
ture will  he  honor  who  honors  not  the  hu- 
man 7  Lavater. 

ARTIFICE. 

Beobts  Suspioion. 
Shallow  artifice  begets  suspicion, 
And  like  a  cobweb  veil,  but  thinly  shades 
The  face  of  thy  design,  alone  disguising 
What  should  have  ne'er  been  seen,  imper- 
fect mischief!  Congreve. 

SOMBTIMBS  KbOBSSART. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  play  the  fbol 
to  avoid  being  deceived  by  cunning  men. 

La  Soeh^oueauld, 

ARTIST. 

DUTIBS  OP  1HB. 

A  true  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit 
on  the  spectators,  and  effect  the  noblest  de- 
signs by  easy  methods.  Burke, 

A  Flattbrino. 

A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as 

they  are.  CfoldemUh, 

IjIPB  of  thb. 

^  The  life  of  an  artist  is  one  of  thought, 
rather  than  action ;  he  has  to  speak  of  the 
Btruggles  of  mind,  rather  than  the  conflict 
of  circumstances.  Hone. 

\RTS. 

HOLINBSS  OP. 

We  speak  of  profime  arts ;  but  there  are 
none  properly  such ;  every  art  is  holy  in 
itself:  It  is  the  son  of  Eternal  Light. 

Tegner, 


A8CEKDAKCY. 

NaTURAIm 

Whatever  natural  right  men  have  to  tn^ 
dom  and  independency,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  men  have  a  natural  asoendan<7  o^^w 
others.  QrmfOU* 

ASCETIO. 

Charaotbr  of  thb. 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven,  by  making  earth 
ahelL  Bjfron* 

ASPECT. 

Martiai.. 

He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corselet  with  his  eye ; 
Talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  bat- 
tery Shakespeare. 

Sour. 
The  tartness  of  his  fSnoe  sours  ripe  grapes. 

Ibid, 

ASSERTIONS. 

Wbak, 

There  is  nothing  as  cheap  and  weak  in 
debate  as  assertion  tliat  is  not  backed  bT 
fkcU 

ASSEVERATION. 

ViOLBNT. 

Violent  asseverations  or  affected  blnii« 
ders  look  not  more  suspicious  than  strained 
sanctity,  or  over  offended  modesty. 

Zimmermam* 

ASSIGNATION. 

Sborbt. 

An  assignation  sweetly  made. 
With  gentle  wliispers  In  the  dark. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Choiob  op. 

Choose  the  company  of  your  superiors, 
whenever  you  can  have  it ;  that  is  the  right 
and  true  pride. 

Lord  Chesterftetd. 

ESTIMABLB 

If  men  wish  to  be  held  in  esteem,  they 
must  associate  with  those  only  who  are  es- 
timable. La  Bruyere* 

iNPIiUBlf  OB  OP. 

He  who  comes  from  the  kitchen,  smellB 
of  its  smoke ;  and  he  who  adheres  to  a  seot, 
has  something  of  its  cant ;  the  college  air 
pursues  the  student ;  and  dry  inhumanly 
him  who  herds  with  literary  pedants. 
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Noble. 

Th<m  art  noble ;  yet  I  see 
Thy  honorable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  what  it  is  disposed.    Therefore  'tis 

meet 
Tliat  noble  minds  Iceep  ever  with  their 

likes; 
For  who  so  firm,  that  oannot  be  seduced  7 

Shahupeare, 

ASSOCIATION. 

Power  op. 

Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  jiower 
of  our  senses;  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over 
tho  present,  advanoes  us  in  the  digpiity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  fh>m  me,  and  for 
fipom  my  fHends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved 
over  any  gpround  which  has  been  dignified 
by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  MEarathon, 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  Ionia.  Johnson* 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Or  Early  Lovb. 

There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy 

name; 
And  not  a  flow*r  that  grows  beneath  the 

moon. 
But  in  its  hues  and  firagranoe  tells  a  tale 
Of  thee,  my  love.  Barry  Co^'nwalL 

ASTONISHMENT. 

Effbot  of. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young 

blood; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from 

their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
like  quills  upon  the  fretfril  porcupine. 

Shakeapecwe. 

Effects  of. 

Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  maz*d 
Astonish'd  stood  and  blank,  while  honor 

chill 
Ban  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  Joints 

relax'd; 
From  his  slack  hand,  the  garland  wreath'd 

for  Eve 
Down  dropp*d ,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed ; 
Spoeobless  he  stood  and  pale.  MiUon, 


Power  of. 

With  wild  surprise 
As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sensa. 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood. 

Thomson. 

Reason  for. 

We  should  only  be  astonished  at  still  be- 
ing able  to  be  astonished. 

La  JtochefoucauUL 

ASTRONOMER. 

Prayer  of  the. 

Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal*d  to  human  sight, 
Te  gods  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night. 
Ye  gliding  ghosts  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

J>ryden, 

ASTRONOMERS. 

Thoto  earthly  god-fathers  of  heaven's  lights 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 

Shakespeare. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Study  of. 

The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will 
make  a  man  both  speak  and  think  more 
sublimely  and  magnificently  when  he  de- 
scends to  human  affi&irs.  Cieero, 

ATHEISM. 

A  Moral  Plague. 

Atheism  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
pride;  of  strong  sense  and  feeble  reasons; 
of  good  eating  and  ill-living.  It  is  the 
plague  of  society,  the  corrupter  of  manners^ 
and  the  underminer  of  property. 

Jeremy  Ck>llier, 

Can  Never  InsFirb  Eloquenoe. 

There  is  no  being  eloquent  for  atheism. 
In  that  exhausted  receiver  the  mind  cannot 
use  its  wings.— the  clearest  proof  that  H  is 
out  of  its  element.  JJare. 

Fallacy  of. 

God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  con- 
vince it.  B€ieon. 

Whoever  considers  the  study  of  anatomy. 
I  believe  will  never  be  an  atheist;  the 
frame  of  man's  body  and  the  coherence  of 
his  parts,  being  so  strange  and  paradoxical, 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  miracle  of 
nature.  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

In  the  Life. 

Atheism  is  rather  in  the  life  than  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Baetm^ 
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ATHEIST. 

▲v  Enbmt. 

No  atheist,  as  saoh,  can  bo  a  true  ftiend, 
an  aflidotionate  relation,  or  a  loyal  subject. 

J>r,  BetUley, 

POUBTS  OF  THB. 

By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God. 

Young, 

ATHEISTS. 
These  ate  they 
That  strove  to  pull  Jehovah  ftom   His 

throne, 
And  in  the  place  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King 
Set  up  the  phantom,  Chance.  Olynn. 

ATMOSPHERE. 

Polluted. 

When  you  find  that  flowers  and  shrubs 
will  not  endure  a  certain  atmosphere,  it  is 
a  very  significant  hint  to  the  human  crea- 
ture to  remove  out  of  that  neighborhood. 

Mayhew, 

ATTENTION. 
Asked  for. 

L^nd  thy  serious  hearing  to  what  I  shall 
unfold.  Shakespeare, 

AUDACITY. 

Not  Couragb. 

As  knowledge  without  Justice  ought  to 
be  called  cunning  rather  than  wisdom,  so 
a  mind  prepared  to  meet  danger,  if  excited 
by  its  own  eagerness  and  not  the  public 
good,  deserves  the  name  of  audacity  rather 
than  courage.  JPlato. 

AUTHOR. 

Advice  to  an. 

Never  write  on  a  subject  without  having 
first  read  yourself  ftiU  on  it ;  and  never  read 
on  a  subject  'till  you  have  thought  yourself 
hungry  on  It.  Bichler, 

Afoloot  of  the. 

And  so  I  penned 
It  down,  until  at  last  it  came  to  be 
For  length  and  breadth  the  bigpiess  which 
you  see.  Bunyan. 

Has  More  JuDOSg  than  Friends. 

He  that  writes 
Or  makes  a  feast,  more  certainly  Invites 
His  Judges  than  his  fHenis;  there's  not  a 

guest 
But  will  find  something  wanting  or  111- 

drest.  Sir  R,  Howard, 


His  Chance  of  Commendatioit. 

If  an  author  write  better  than  his  eon- 
temporaries,  they  will  term  him  a  plagiar- 
ist; if  as  well,  a  pretender;  but  if  worae^ 
he  may  stand  some  chance  of  commenda- 
tion as  a  genius  of  some  promise,  from 
whom  much  may  be  expected  by  a  due  at- 
tention to  their  good  counsel  and  advice. 

QoUon. 

AUTHORITY. 

Abuse  of. 

Man,  proud  man! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he*s  most  assured. 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  aniicry  ape, 
Pla3rs  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 

heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.       SKahe^peare. 

Bribing  of. 

Though  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet 
he  is  often  led  round  by  the  nose  with  gold. 

Ilrid. 

Dangers  of 

A  man  in  authority  is  but  ss 

A  candle  in  the  wind,  sooner  wasted 

Or  blown  out  than  under  a  bushel. 

Beaumoni  and  JPMcher* 

Flows  from. 

Not  ftt>m  gray  hairs  authority  doth  fiow. 

Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled 

brow; 
But  our  past  life,  when  virtuously  spent, 
Must  to  our  age  those  happy  fruits  present. 

Denha/m. 

Intoxication  of. 

Authority  intoxicates. 
And  makes  mere  sots  of  magistrates  * 
The  frimes  of  it  invade  the  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud  and  vain ; 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise, 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies* 
The  sot  assumes  the  rule  of  wit. 
And  cowards  make  the  base  submit. 

BuUer. 

Power  of. 

Authority  bears  a  credent  bulk 

That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch  \ 

But  it  confounds  the  breather. 

Skdketpeart 

AUTHORSHIP. 
Art  of. 

The  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  au- 
thor are  to  make  new  things  familioT^  and 
familiar  things  new,  Joliti^^n^ 
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Cabbs  of. 

None  but  an  author  knowsan  author's  oares, 
Or  fancy's  fondness  for  theohild  she  bears. 

Oowper* 

Difficulties  of. 

There  are  three  great  dif&oulties  in  au- 
thorship :  to  write  anything  worth  the  pub- 
lishing; to  find  honest  men  to  publish  it, 
and  to  get  a  sensible  public  to  read  it. 

Coltoru 

Novelty  in. 

And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review) 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 

Cowper. 

Pleasures  of. 

Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in 

print; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing 

in't.  Byron. 

Reward. 

Let  authors  write  for  glory  or  reward, 
Truth  is  well  paid,  when  she  is  sung  and 
heard.  B*  Corbet, 

Study  Necessary  for. 

He  who  parposes  to  l>e  an  author,  should 
first  be  a  student.  Dryden. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Difficulty  of. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to 
write  of  himself;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to 
ny  anything  of  disparagement,  and  the 
reader's  ears  to  hear  anything  of  praise  ftrom 
him.  Oowl&y. 

AUTUMN. 

Then  came  the  autumne,  ail  in  yellow  clad, 
As  though  he  Joy'd  in  his  plenteous  store, 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  liim  laugh,  full 

glad 
That  he  had  banished  hunger,  which  tofore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore ; 
Upon  his  head  a  wreath  that  was  enrol'd 
With  ears  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  did  he  holde. 
To  reape  the  ripened  firuit  the  which  the 

earth  had  yold.  Spenser. 

The  year  growing  ancient. 

Nor  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 

Of  trembling  winter.  Shakespeare, 

Its  Beauty. 

Thrice  happy  time. 
Best  portion  of  the  various  year,  in  which 
Nature  rejoioeth,  smiling  on  her  worlcs 
Lovely,  to  ftiU  perfection  wrought. 

FhUlipa. 


Music  of  the  Winds. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  autumnal  winds 
Amongst  the  faded  woods. 

Wordsworth 

Woods  in. 

But  see  the  fading,  many  color 'd  woods, 

Shade  deep'ning  over  shade,  the  country 

round  n 

Imbrown;   crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and 

dun, 
jQt  every  hue,  fh>m  wan  declining  green, 
To  sooty  dark.  Thomson, 

AVARICE. 

A  Moral  Weed. 

It  may  be  remarked  for  the  comfort  of 
honest  poverty,  that  avarice  reigns  most  in 
those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to 
recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will 
grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Hughes, 

A  Sepulchre. 

The  avarice  of  the  miser  may  be  termed 
the  grand  sepulchre  of  all  his  other  passions, 
as  they  successively  decay.  But  unlike 
other  tombs,  it  is  enlarged  by  repletion  and 
strengthened  by  age.  CoUon, 

Cause  of. 

Because  men  believe  not  in  Providence, 
therefore  they  do  so  gp^edily  scrape  and 
hoard.  They  do  not  believe  in  any  reward 
for  charity,  therefore  they  will  part  with 
nothing.  Barrovf. 

Contentment  of. 
In  all  the  world  there  is  novice 
Less  prone  t'  excess  than  avarice ; 
It  neither  cares  for  food  or  clothing; 
Nature's  content  with  little — that  with  noth- 
ing. Butler. 

Corruption  of. 

The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  lust  of  con- 

quest; 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorse* 

less! 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man. 

Dr,  Johnson. 

COVBTOUSNBSS  OF. 

When  all  the  sins  are  old  in  us, 
And  go  upon  crutches,  oovetousness 
Does  but  lie  in  her  cradle.  Decker. 

Curse  of. 

O,  cursed  love  of  gold ;  when  for  thy  sake, 

The^ool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both 

worlds. 
First  starved  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that 

to  come.  Blaikr. 
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Effect  of. 

But  the  base  miser  Btazres  amidst  his  store, 
Broods  on  iiis  goid,  a  griping  still  at  more. 
Bits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he*s  poor. 

Dryden, 

IirSATI ABILITY  OF. 

Avarice  is  insatiable,  and  is  always  posh- 
ing on  for  more.  L^JEttrange* 

Lust  of. 

The  lust  of  avarice  has  so  totally  seised 

npon  mankind,  that  their  wealth  seems 

rather  to  possess  them  than  they  possess 

/        their  wealth.  Pliny. 

And  in  his  lap  a  masse  of  ooyne  he  told 
And  turned  upside  down,  to  feede  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  wi  th  his  huge  treasury. 

Sp€fi8tr» 

Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice 

of  everything.  PUbliu9  ifyrut. 

Madness  of. 

Some  o'erenamour*d  of  their  bags  run  mad, 

Oruan  under  gold,  yet  weep  for  want  of 

bread.  Young. 

Mistake  of. 

Extreme  avarice  is  nearly  always  mis- 
taicen ;  there  is  no  passion  which  is  oftener 
farther  away  ftom  its  mark,  nor  upon  which 
the  present  has  so  much  power  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  future.       La  Baehe/aucauUL 

Opposed  to  Relioioit. 
Why  Mammon  sits  before  a  million  hearths 
Where  God  is  bolted  out  from  every  house. 

Bailey. 

Poverty  of. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her 
own  fault.  Johntan. 

POWEB  OF. 

force  their  wretched  souls 

To  crouch  for  profit;  nay,  for  trash  and 
wealth.  John  Ford. 

8TBANOENE8S  OF. 

Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  em- 
ploy 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  e^Joy. 

Pope. 

What  it  is. 

The  love  of  gold  that  meanest  rage, 
And  latest  folly  of  man*s  sinking  age. 
Which,  rarely  venturing  in  the  van  of  lifo, 
While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated 

strife, 
Comes  skulking  last  with  selftshneas  and 

fear 
And  dies  collecting  lumber  in  the  rear  f 

Moorem 


AVERSION 

Implacable. 

As  well  the  noble  savage  of  the  field 
Might  tamely  couple  with  the  fearftil  ewe ; 
Tigers  might  engender  with  the  timid  deer ; 
Wild,  muddy  boars  defile  the  cleanly  er- 
mine. 
Or  vultures  sort  with  doves ;  as  I  with  thee. 

Xee. 

Stbono. 

I  think  oxen  and  wain-ropes  cannot  haul 
them  together.  Shakespeare. 

Unbeasonablb. 

I  do  not  love  thee.  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  alone  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 

Tom  Brown* 

AWE. 
Overshadows  Life. 

A  heavenly  awe  overshadowed  and  en- 
compassed, as  it  still  ought,  and  most,  all 
earthly  business  whatsoever.         Carlyis 

AWKWARDNESS. 

Of  a  Man. 

Awkward,  emoarrass*d,  stifl",  without  the 

skill 
Of  moving  graceAilly,  or  standing  still, 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother. 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  t'other. 

ChurekOU 

Not  Altebed  by  Cibcumstances. 
Not  all  the  pumice  of  the  polish 'd  town 
Can  smooth  the  roughness  of  the  barnyard 

down; 
Rich,  honor'd,  titled,  he  betrays  his  race 
By  this  one  mark— he*s  awkward  in  hisfiioe. 

HolVMBm 

AXE. 
To  Gbind. 

When  I  see  a  merchant  over-polite  to  hli 
customer,  begging  them  to  take  h  little 
brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods  on  the 
counter,  thinks  I,  that  man  has  an  axe  to 
grind.  Franklin^  {Poor  Biehard.) 


BABBLER. 

Wastes  Words. 

Fie  I  what  a  spendthrift  he  is  of  his  tongue  I 
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BABBLERS. 

AoooMPUSK  Little. 

Tail  tuti  my  lordl  we  will  not  sUnd  to 

prate; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers,  be  assured ; 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Ibid. 

BACHELOR. 

Excuse  op. 

Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to 
mistrust  any,  I  will  do  m3rself  the  right  to 
trust  none ,  ana  the  line  is,  for  the  which  I 
may  go  the  tiner,  X  wlU  live  a  haohelor. 

Sliake^peare, 

Recantation  op. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did 
not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married. 

/Md. 

BADNESS. 
Damnable,  both  sides  rogue  Ibid. 

BAG. 

An  Empty. 

It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  up- 
right. I^ranklin  ( Poor  Richard. ) 

BALL. 

Allubekent  op  the. 
I  love  to  go  and  mingle  with  the  young. 
In  the  gay  festal  room,  when  every  heart 
Is  beating  foster  than  the  merry  tune, 
And  their  blue  eyes  are  restless,  and  their 

lips 
Parted  with  eager  Joy,  and  their  round 

cheeks 
Flush'd  with  the  beautiftil  motion  of  the 

dance.  Willia. 

Pleasure  op. 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell 
Soft  eyes  looked  Icrve  to  eyes  that  spake 
again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Byron. 

Queen  op  the. 

I  saw  her  at  a  country  ball, 

There,  when  the  sound  of  flute  and  fiddle, 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall. 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle. 
Her*s  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  fkr 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romancing; 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  cmr  star ; 
And  when  she  danced— oh,  heaven,  her 
dmndngt  Pra0d» 


BALLAD. 

Definition  op. 
Vocal  portndts^f  the  national  mind. 

Lambm 

They  are  the  gip^  children  of  song,  bom 
under  green  hedgerows,  in  the  leafy  lanes 
and  by-paths  of  literature,  in  the  tcenial 
summer  time.  Longfellow. 

SiNGEB,  The  First. 
Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes  sang  ballade  from  a  cart. 

Dryden. 

BALLADS. 

Influence  op. 

I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that, 
if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation. 

FUteher  of  Saltov&u 

BALLOT. 

The. 

As  lightly  falls    • 
As  snow  flakes  faXl  upon  the  sod, 
But  executes  a  ft«eman*s  will, 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. 

HaJ,lec1u 

BANISHMENT. 

Contentment  Under. 
All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits. 
Are,  to  a  wise  man,  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 

Shakespeare. 

Horror  op. 

Banished  7 
O  fHar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell  \ 
Howlingsattend  it :  how  hast  thou  the  hearti 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin  abeolver,  and  my  friend  profest. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  banishment  f 

Ibid. 

BANQUET. 
Luxuriance  op  the. 
A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode. 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort, 
And  savour;  beasts  of  chase,  or  fow    of 

game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  fh>m  the  spit,  or  boird, 
Gris-amber-steam*d ;  all  fish  ttom  sea  or 

shore. 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  for  which  wan 

drained 
Pontus,  and  Luorine  bi^,  and  AfHc  coast* 

MiWm, 
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BARD. 

Ghabactebistios  of. 
The  bard  must  have  a  kind  oooiageoiui heart, 
A  natural  ohivairy  to  aid  the  weak* 
He  must  believe  the  best  of  everything; 
Love  all  below,  and  worship  all  above. 

Bailey. 

lyPLUENCB  OF. 

Praise  to  the  bard—his  words  are  driven 
Like  flowers*  seeds  by  the  fkr  winds  sown, 

Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven 
The  birds  of  fkme  have  flown.    HaUeck. 

Ltbb  of  thb. 

On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 

(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 

Stream 'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  tronbl'd  air,) 

And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 

Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.    Qray. 

BARGAIN. 

LOVB  OF  A. 

I'll  give  thrioe  so  much  land, 
To  any  well  deserving  firiend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

Shakespeare, 

BASHFULNESa 
Blush  of. 

So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashftdneas 
Even  pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less. 

Byron. 
Two  Kinds  of. 

There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  what  we 
call  bashfulness;  ihia,  the  awkwardness  of 
a  booby,  which  a  few  steps  into  the  world 
will  convert  into  the  pertness  of  a  coxcomb ; 
that,  a  consciousness,  which  the  most  deli- 
cate feelings  produce,  and  the  most  exten- 
sive knowledge  cannot  always  remove. 

Mackenzie, 

BATTLE. 

BBOiNNiya  OF  thb* 

The  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 

MiUon. 

Bbavert  in. 

Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 

As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat ; 

Or  as  a  bear  encompass'd  round  with  dogs, 

Who  having  pinoh'd  a  few  and  made  them 

cry, 

Che  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  him. 

Shake8pea/re. 


His  back  against  a  rook  he  bdrSf 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before ; 
**Com9  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall  flj 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  L"      8eoU» 

Flight  fboic. 

Who  then  aflHghted  with  their  bloody 

looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Stain'd  with  the  blood  of  those  brave  com- 
batants. Shakeepeare. 

NiOHT  Aftbb. 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over 

heaven 
Inducing  darkness,  grateftil  truce,  Impos'd 
Her  silence  on  the  odious  ^in  of  war ; 
Under  her  dondy  covert  hath  retired 
Victor  and  vanquiah'd.  MiUon. 

Onsbt  of. 

Elarkl    the    death  -  denoonomg    trumpet 

sounds 
The  fatal  charge,  and  shouts  proclaim  the 

onset; 
Destruction  rushes  dreadftil  to  the  field. 
And  bathes  itself  in  blood ;  havoc  lot  loose 
Now  undistinguish'd  rages  all  around. 
While  ruin,  seated  on  her  dreary  throne. 
Sees  the  plain  strewed  with  subjects  truly 

hers, 
Breathless  and  cold.  Havard. 

Pause  in. 

That  awflil  pause,  dividing  life  from  death. 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their 

last  breath  I 
A  moment  all  will  be  life  again. 
ft    *    *    *    *    *    one  moment  more, 
The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 

Byron* 
Prepabation  fob. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb 

of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  others  watch ; 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly 

fiameH, 

Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  flEuse : 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful 
neighs. 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the 

tents. 
The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knightSi 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

Shakeepta  •■ 
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Raqb  ov. 

Then  more  fierce 
The  oonfliot  grew ;  the  din  of  arms— the  yell 
Of  savage  rage— the  shriek  of  agony^ 
The  groan  of  death,  oommingled  in  one 

sound 
Of  undistinguish'd  horrors ;  wnile  the  sun, 
Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plain's  &r  verge, 
I  Rhed  o'er  the  quiet  hilU  his  fading  light. 

aouihey, 

Kavaobs  of. 

This  day  hath  made 
Muoh  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English 

mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding 

ground; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  gprovelling  lies, 
Ck>ldiy  embracing  the  disoolor'd  earth. 

8tbuooi«b  of. 

When  Greeks  Join'd  Greeks,  then  ¥raa  the 

tug  of  war ; 
The  laboured  battle  sweat,  and  conquest 

bled.  Lee* 

Therewith  they  gan,  both  fturious  and  fell. 
To  thunder  blowes,  and  fiercely  to  assaile 
Each  other,  bent  his  enemy  to  quell, 
That  with  their  force  they  perst  both  plate 

and  maile, 
And  made  wide  fiirrows  in  their  fleshes 

firaile. 
That  it  would  pity  any  living  eie. 
Large  floods  of  blood  adowne  their  sides 

did  raile, 
But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfle : 
Both  hongred  after  death;  both  chose  to 

win  or  die.  i^eneer. 

BATTLE  FIELD. 

AFTBB  A  LaPSB  OF  TiMB. 

Then  after  length  of  time,  the  labouring 

swains, 
Who  turn  the  turfk  of  those  unhappy  plains. 
Shall  rusty  piles  fh>m  the  ploughed  ftirrows 

take. 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake ; 
Amased  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones. 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones. 

Thb. 

Hand  to  liand  and  foot  to  fbot, 
Nothing  there  save  death,  was  mute ; 
Stroke  and  tlirust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter  or  for  victory, 
Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 


Here  you  might  see 
Barons  and  peasants  on  th*  eml  tattled  fleld. 
Slain  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge  gliastly 

heap 
Promiscuously    amass'd.      With    dismal 

groans, 
And  ejaculation,  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
Some  call  for  aid,  neglected;  some  o*er- 

tum*d 
In  the  flerce  shock  lie  gasping,  and  expire, 
Trampled  by  flery  coursers:  Horror  thus. 
And  wild  uproar,  and  desolation  reign*d 
Unrespited.  Pfiilipe. 

BEARD. 
Of  a  Youth. 

It  has  no  bush  below ; 
Marry  a  little  wool,  as  much  as  an  unripe 
Peach  doth  wear; 

Just  enough  to  speak  him  drawing  towards 
a  man.  Suckling, 

USB  OF  A. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth ; 
And  he  that  liath  none  is  less  than  a  man. 

ShakespecMre. 

BEAUTIFUL. 

Thb,  Always  Lovbd. 

The  beauUfUl  are  never  desolate. 
But  some  one  always  loves  them. 

Bailei^. 

Thb  Bblibf  in. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  Joy  or  sorrow, 
within  the  experience  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  we  have  not  tasted ;  yet  the 
belief  in  the  good  and  beautiful  has  never 
forsaken  us.  It  has  been  medicine  in  sick- 
ness, richness  in  poverty,  and  the  best  part 
of  all  that  ever  delighted  us  in  health  and 
success.  Leigh  HunU 

BEAUTY. 

Absolutbnbss  of. 

O  she  is  all  perfection. 
All  that  the  blooming  earth  can  send  forth 

fair. 
All  that  the  gaudy  heavens  could  drop 

down  glorious.  Lee, 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discretest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded.    Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discount'nanc'd,and  like  folly  showk 

MiUon, 
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ABmroANOB  of. 

Natare  was  here  so  laylah  of  her  store. 
That  she  bestow'd  until  ahe  had  no  more. 

Brown, 

ALLUBBMBNT8  OF. 

Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth 

allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  beauty's  lovely  bait.  Spemam'. 

Oh  I  she  tias  a  beauty  might  ensnare 
A  oonqueror*B80ul,  and  make  him  leave  his 

crown 
At  random,  to  be  soufl9ed  for  by  slaves. 

Otway. 

1  Platthinq. 

Beauty  I  thou  pretty  plaything  I  dear  de- 

oeit, 
That8tea1s80softlyo*erthestrlpling*sheart 
And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before  I 

BUriT. 

Attraotion  of. 

Beauty  attracts  us  men ;  but  if,  like  an 
armed  magnet,  it  is  pointed  with  gold  or 
silver  besid  es,  it  attracts  with  tenfold  power. 

Attributes  op. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav*n  in  her  eye. 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

MUton. 

A  WiTOH. 

Beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  meiteth  into 
blood.  Shakespeare. 

Bbiohtnbss  op. 

Is  she  not  brighter  than  a  summer's  mom, 
When  all  the  heav'n  is  streaked  with  dap- 
pled fires. 
And  fleck'd  with  blushes  like  a  rifled  moid  T 

Lee, 

Celbstialitt  of. 

A  lavish  planet  reig^'d  when  she  was  born, 

And  made  her  of  such  kindred  mould  to 

heav'n 
She  seems  more  heaven's  than  ours.    Ibid, 

CHABMS  OF. 

Around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her 

alone. 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her 

&oe 
The  hearts  whose  softness  harmonized  the 

whole. 
And,  oh  I  that  eye  vraa  in  itself  a  soul. 

Bjfron. 


Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her  shapes, 

her  features, 
Seem  to  be  drawn  by  love's  own  hand ;  by 

love 
Himself  in  love.  Drydeti, 

GOMBINBD  with  MIND. 

What's  female  beauty  but  an  air  divine, 
Through  which  the  mind's  all  gentle  graces 

shine? 
They,  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between ; 
The  body  charms  because  the  soul  is  seen. 
Hence  men  are  often  captives  of  a  face — 
They  know  not  why— of  no  peculiar  grace ; 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man 

can  bear; 
Some  none  resist,  though  not  exceeding 

fiEdr.  Young* 

Criterion  of. 

The  criterion  of  true  beauty  is,  that  it  in« 
creases  on  examination;  of  false,  that  it 
lessens.  There  is  someching,  therefore,  in 
true  beauty  that  corresponds  with  the  right 
reason,  and  it  is  not  merely  the  creature  of 
fkncy.  Greville. 

Danobbs  of. 

Beauty,  like  ice,  our  footing  does  oetray ; 

Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth,  slippery 

way? 
Pleased  with  the  surfkce,  we  glide  swiftly 

on, 
And  see  the  dangers  that  we  cannot  shun. 

Dryden, 

Dbpbnobnt  upon  the  Faob. 

Beauty  depends  more  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  tBLoe,  than  upon  the  form  of  the 
features  when  at  rest.  Thus  a  countenance 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  amiable 
feelings,  acquires  a  beauty  of  the  highest 
order,  from  the  frequency  with  which  such 
feelings  are  the  originating  causes  of  the 
movement  or  expressions  which  stamp  their 
character  upon  it.  Mrs.  &  C.  jEToU. 

Dbsobibbd. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  duster'd  o'er  a  brow, 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fkir  and 

smooth; 
Her  eyebrows'  shape  was  like  the  serial 

bow, 
*  Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  Qi 

youth. 
Mounting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow 
As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning.  ' 

Byrofu 
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DlOKITT  OF. 

What  tender  force,  what  dignity  divine  I 
What  virtue  oonseorating  every  feature  t 
Around  that  heok  what  droM  are  ptiarl  and 
gold  t  Y<mng. 

Divinity  op. 

For  sure  of  all  that  in  this  mortal  fhime 

€k>ntained  la,  nought  more  divine   doth 

teem, 
Or  that  resembleth  more  th'  immortal  flame 
Of  heavenly  light,  than  beauty's  glorious 

beam.  Spenser. 

Empire  op. 

To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny,  to  make  happy 

the  true  empire  of^  Steele, 

Enohaiitmbnt  op. 

Her  saored  beauty  hath  enchanted  heav'n, 
And  had  she  lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Helen,  whose  beauty  summoned  Greece  to 

arms, 
And  drew  a  thousand  ships  to  Tenedos, 
Had  not  been  named  in  Homer's  Iliad ; 
Her  name  had  been  in  every  line  he  wrote. 

Marlowe* 

Enticbxent  op 
I  long  not  for  the  cherries  on  the  tree. 
So  much  as  those  which  on  a  lip  I  see ; 
And  more  affection  bear  I  to  the  rose 
That  in  a  cheek  than  in  a  garden  grows. 

Randolph. 

Etbbnitt  op. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  forever, 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  uothingzkees.  JTeoto. 


EvAinnoBiroK  op. 

Beauty,  sweet  love,  is  like  the  morning 

dew, 
Whose  short  reftesh  upon  tender  green. 
Cheers  for  a  time,  but  till  the  sun  doth 

show. 
And  straight  Is  gone,  as  It  had  never  been. 

JhuiieL 

Do  not  idolatrlie ;  beauty's  a  flower, 
Which  springs  and  withers  almost  in  an 
hour.  Wm.  Smith, 

Beauty— the  ikding  rainbow's  pride. 

Halleek. 

Fatal. 

O  fiital  beauty  I  why  art  thou  bestow'd 

On    hapless  woman    stUi    to  make  her 

wretehedt 
BetngrM  by  thee,  how  many  are  undone  I 

BoUiereon. 


Food  op. 

Her  cheek  had  the  pale  pearly  pink 
Of  sea  shells,  the  world  *s  sweetest  tint,  as 

^  though     . 
She  lived,  one-half  might  deem,  on  rosea 

sopp'd 
In  pearly  dew.  B<Utey. 

Foundation  op. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  and  the  reason  of 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  for  of  whatever 
stature  a  thing  may  be,  it  cannot  be  beauti- 
ful and  perfect,  unless  it  be  truly  what  it 
should  be,  and  possess  truly  all  that  it 
should  have.  La  BoehefbueauUL 

Fbailtt  op. 

Not  fiister  in  the  summer's  ray. 

The  spring's  frail  beauty  fades  away. 

Than  anguish  and  decay  consume. 

The  smiling  virgin's  rosy  bloom. 

Some  beauty's  snatch 'd  each  day,  each  hour; 

For  beauty  is  a  fleeting  flower; 

Then  how  can  wisdom  e'er  confide 

In  beauty's  momentary  pride  7 

ElphineUme, 

Gbnuinbnbss  op. 

'Tie  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 

white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid 

on.  Shakespeare, 

OOBOBOU&NBSS  OP. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glossy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 

Shakespeare, 
Harmony  in. 

Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech  and  air, 
Tliat  without  fidmess,  she  was  more  than 
fkir.  Orabbe, 

HbIGHTBNBD   BT  Gk>ODNB8S. 

How  goodness  heightens  beauty  f 

Hannah  More, 

Indbsobibabul 

For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  descrix>tion ;  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion, 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature.     Shakespeare 


Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  youthfhl  poets  fitnoy  when  they  love? 


That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  whioh  a 
piotnre  oannot  express.  Baetm^ 
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Influbnob  of. 

O,  she  doth  teaoh  the  torches  to  bam  bright  I 

It  seems  she  hangs  npon  the  oheek  of  night 

Like  a  ring  in  an  Ethiop's  eajr ;  ^ 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear. 

Shakespeare, 
Innooenob  of. 

The  bloom  of  opening  flowers'  unsullied 

beauty, 
Softness  and  sweetest  innooenoe  she  wears, 
And  looks  like  nature  in  the  world's  first 

spring.  Bowe, 

Iv  Sorrow. 

Most  sad  she  sat,  but  oht  most  beautiftil; 

if  sorrow  stole 
A  charm  awhile  ftom  beauty,  beauty's  self 
Might  envy  well  the  <4iarm  that  sorrow  lent 
To  every  perfect  feature.  Heynolds, 

Inspiration  of. 

Thy  beauties  will  inspire  the  arms  of  death, 

And  warm  the  pale,  cold  tyrant  into  life. 

Southern, 
Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel.    Byron, 

Intoxication  op. 

We  gaze  and  turn  awi^  and  know  not 

where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the 

heart 
Reels  in  its  fiillness.  Byron, 

Beauty  is  worse  than  wine ;  it  Intoxicates 
both  the  holder  and  the  beholder. 

^itMnertnan, 
Is  Truth. 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty— that  is  all 
Te  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

•  Keats. 

Knowlbdob  of. 

Beauty,  like  wit,  to  Judgesshould  be  shown ; 

Both  are  most  valued  where  they  best  are 

known.  Lord  Littleton. 

Lbnt  to  Naturb. 

Beauty  was  lent  to  nature  as  the  type 
Of  heaven's  unspeakable  and  holy  Joy, 
Where  all  perfection  makes  the  sum  of 
bliss.  Mrs,  Hale, 

Majesty  of. 
Who  hath  not  proved  how  foebly  words 

essay. 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  fidling  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  con- 
fess 
iThe  might— the  majesty  of  loveliness? 

Byron* 


Material  of. 

The  fringe  of  the  garment  of  God     BoOiy. 

Nbbds  no  Ornament. 

-^—  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament^ 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adom'd  the  mosL 

Thomsonm 
Not  to  be  Foroottbn. 
When  I  forget  that  the  stars  shine  in  air, 
When  I  forget  that  beauty  is  in  stars- 
Shall  I  forget  thy  beauty.  JHdL 

Of  Body  and  Soul. 

Every  spirit  as  it  is  most  pure. 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fkirer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  it       »       »       ♦       ♦       ♦ 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take; 
For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make. 

Slpenser. 
Of  thb  Crbatob. 
O,  if  BO  much  beauty  doth  reveal 
Itself  in  every  vein  of  life  and  nature, 
How  beautiful  must  be  the  Source  Itself; 
The  Ever  Bright  One.  Teffner, 

Of  the  Facb. 

Bat  then  her  fiice 
So  loveiy,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart. 

Bogers. 

I've  gaz'd  on  many  a  brighter  lace^ 

But  ne'er  on  one  for  years, 
Where  beauty  left  so  soft  a  trace. 

As  it  had  left  on  hers.         Mrs,  WeWy. 

Of  the  Mind. 

Beauty  has  gone ;  but  yet  her  mind  is  irtill 

As  beautiful  as  ever.  ItsrcivaL 

Perfeotness  of. 

That  is  not  the  most  perfect  beauty,  which, 
in  public,  would  attract  the  greatest  obser- 
vation ;  nor  even  which  the  statuary  would 
admit  to  be  a  faultless  piece  of  clay,  kneaded 
up  with  blood.  But  that  is  true  beauty, 
which  has  not  only  a  substance,  but  a  spirit— 
a  beauty  that  we  must  ultimately  know, 
Justly  to  appreciate,— a  beauty  lighted  up 
by  conversation,  where  the  mind  shines,  as 
it  were,  through  its  casket,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  *  the  eloquent  bJood 
spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly 
wrought,  that  we  might  almost  say  her 
body  thought.  An  order  and  a  mode  of 
beauty,  which,  the  more  we  know,  the  more 
we  accuse  ourselves  for  not  having  before 
discovered  those  thousand  graces  which  he* 
speak,  that  their  owner  has  a  soul.    This  ii 
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the  beauty  that  neyer  oloys,  possesBing 
ohanns,  as  resistless  as  the  fasdnatiDg 
Egyptian,  for  which  Anthony  wisely  paid 
the  bauble  of  the  world— a  beauty  like  the 
rising  of  his  own  Italian  suns,  always  en- 
ohantlng,  never  the  same.  Colton, 

PUBADINOS  OF. 

Ail  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth. 

iShakespeare. 

POWXB  OF 

At  her  feet  were  laid 
The  soepters  of  the  earth,  exposed  on  heaps, 
To  choose  where  she  would  reign. 

Dryden. 

The  holy  priests  gaae  on  her  when  she 

smiles 
With  heaVd  hands,  forgetting  gravity, 
Thev  bless  her  wanton  eyes.    Ev'n  I,  who 

hate  her, 
With  a  malignant  Joy,  behold  such  beauty 
And  while  I  curse,  desire  lU  Ibid, 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed;  but  she  makes 

Qungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies.        SKakespeare. 

QUALtTIBS  OF. 

Socrates  called  beauty,  a  short  lived  ty- 
ranny;  Plato,  a  privilege  of  nature ;  Theo- 
phrastes,  a  sUent  cheat;  Theocritus,  a  de- 
lightful prejudice;  Cameades,  a  solitary 
kingdom ;  Domltian  said  that  nothing  was 
more  grateflil;  Aristotle  aifirmeA^  that 
beauty  was  better  than  all  the  letters  of 
recommendation  in  the  world;  Homer, 
that  *twas  a  glorious  gift  of  nature ;  and 
Ovid{  alluding  to  him,  calls  it  a  &vor  be- 
stowed by  the  Qods. 

Rbposx  OF. 

The  repose 
Of  beauty,  where  she  lieth  bright  and  still. 
As  some  lone  angel,  dead  asleep  in  light 
On  the  most  heavenward  tup  of  all  this 

world 
Wing-weazy.  J>obelL 

Saorbdnxss  of. 

Hark  her  mi^estio  fitbrio ;  she's  a  temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  Divine ; 
Her  soul's  the  Deity  that  lodges  there ; 
Ifor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  God. 

Dryden, 
Smilv  of. 

Without  the  smile  fW)m  partial  beauty  won, 
0^  what  were  man  t  a  world  without  a  sun  I 

OampbeVL 


Soon  Cdotb. 

Beauty, 
That  transitory  flower ;  even  while  it  lasts 
Palls  on  the  roving  sense,  when  held  too 

near. 
Or  dwelling  there  too  long ;  by  fits  it  pleases, 
And  smells  at  distance  best ;  its  sweets  fii- 

miliar 
By  fluent  converse,  soon  grow  dull  and 

doy  you.  Jeffry* 

Thb  Fibst  in  Might. 

'Tis  the  eternal  law, 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might 

Keats, 

The  Mate  fob. 

The  mate  for  beauty  should  be  a  man  and 
not  a  money  chest.  Bulwer. 

The  Wealth  of. 

Ye  tradeftil  merchants  I  that  with  weary 

toil, 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  yoa 

gaine, 
And  both  the  Indies  of  their  treasures  spoil ; 
What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  &r  In  vain? 
For  lo !  my  love  doth  In  herself  contain 
All  this  world's  riches  that  may  far  be 

found ; 
If  saphyrs,  lo !  her  eyes  be  saphyrs  plain; 
If  rubies,  lo!  her  lips  be  rubies  sound ; 
If  pearls,  her  teeth  be  pearls,  both  pure  iind 

round; 
If  ivory,  her  forehead's  ivory  I  ween ; 
If  gold,  her  locks  are  finest  gold  on  ground ; 
If  silver,  her  &ir  hands  are  silver  sheen : 
But  that  which  fiiirest  is,  but  few  behold. 
Her  mind,  adom'd  with  virtues  manifold. 

Spcns€Tm 

To  BE  Idolized. 

One  who  would  change  the  worship  of  all 

climates. 
And  make  a  new  religion  where'er  ihe 

comes, 
Unite  the  differing  fkiths  of  all  the  worid. 
To  idolize  her  fkoe.  Drydmu 

Tbaitb  of. 

Every  trait  of  beauty  may  be  traced  to 
some  virtue,  as  to  innocence,  candour,  gen- 
erosity, modesty,  and  heroism.    8L  Pierre. 

Tbansitobiness  of. 

Remember  if  you  marry  fbr  oeauty,  thou 
bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  which, 
perchance,  will  neither  last  nor  please  thee 
one  year :  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be 
to  thee  of  no  price  at  alL  BaltigK 
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Beanty  Is  but  a  rain  and  doubtfal  good,  WrrHour  KiirDirBSS. 

A  shining  gloss,  that  fkdeth  suddenly,  Beauty,  without  kindness,  dieannenjoyvd 

A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud,  and  undeligbting.                            Johnson. 

A  brittle  glass,  that*s  broken  presently;  Without  Vibtub. 

A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower.  Beauty,  without  virtue,  Is  like  a  flower 

Lost,  fkded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour,  without  perftune.             From  the  French. 

8hake9ptare.  BKD 

Triumphs  op.  nr^u. 

To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude.  Oh  I  thou  gentle  soene 

Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th»  undaunted  Of  sweet  repose ;  where,  by  th*  oblivious 

soul ;  draught 

Yea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth,  Of  each  sad  toilsome  day  to  peace  restor'd. 

And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur—  Unhappy  mortals  lose  their  woes  awiJe. 

These  are  the  triumphs  of  ail   powerflil  _                   _                             Thomson. 

beauty.                           Joanna  Bamt.  A  Bundm  or  Pabadoxw. 

Bed  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes ;  we  go  to 
Undesibabla  j|.  ^j^ij  reluctance,  yet  we  quit  it  with  re- 
Beauty  is  as  summer  fhiits,  which  are  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,n^g  ^^^^ 
easy  to  corrupt  and  cannot  last ;  and  for  the  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^  j^  ^^^^^  but  we  make  up  our 
most  part  It  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  Oodles  every  morning  to  keep  it  late, 
an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance ;  but  if  it  CoUon. 
light  well,  it  makes  virtue  shine  and  vice  a  Labob. 

blush.                                                  Bacon.  oh  I  a  mighty  large  bed  I  bigger  by  half 

Weeping.  than  the  great  bed  at  Ware— ten  thousand 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale ;  people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and  never  feel 

As  weeping  beauty's  cheek  at  sorrow's  tale,  one  another.                      George  Farquhar. 

Byron.  Deliohtpui.. 

With  Deceit.  ^i^ht  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

O,  nature !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell.  How  sweet  when  labours  dose. 

When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend  rp^,  ^^^ler  round  an  aching  breast 

In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh?  ipij^  curtain  of  repose  • 

Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter,  gtrebcli  the  tir'd  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 

So  fairly  bound?    O,  that  deceit  should  Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed. 

^^®"                                    ^  James  Montgomery. 

V  such  a  gorgeous  palace  t        Shakespeare.  * 

With  Honesty.  BED-CHAMBER. 

Could  beauty  have  better  commerce  than  Requisites  op  the. 

with  honesty?                           Shakespeare.  Sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  Achamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  tolight; 

honey  sauce  to  sugar.                            Ibid.  A  rosy  garland,  and  a  w«aryhejjd. 

•^                  ^^  Sir  Phihp  Sydney. 

With  Kindness.  BED-TIME 

Beauty  lives  with  kindness.    Shakespeare.  Xboessabt. 

With  Modesty.  There  should  be  hours  for  necessities,  noi 

Aslampsbumsilentwlth  unconscious  light,  fbr  delights;  times  to  repair  our  nature  with 

So  modest  ease  in  beautyshines  most  bright,  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us  to  waste 

Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  fkll,  these  times.                              Shakespeare. 

And  she,  who  means  no  mischief,  does  it  BEE. 

all.                                                Pryor,  Busy. 

With  Sout«.  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 

What  is  beauty  ?    Not  the  show  Improve  each  shining  hour, 

Of  shapely  limbs  and  features.    No  \  And  gather  honey  all  the  day 

These  are  but  flowers  Prom  every  opening  flower.      WaHU. 

That  have  their  dated  hours,  Contbast  in  the. 

To  breathe  their  momentary  sweets  and  go.  Look  on  the  bee  upon  the  wing  Hnowg 

*Tis  the  stainless  soul  witliln  flowers ; 

That  outshines  the  fairest  skin.  How  brave,  how  bright  his  life  I  then  mark 

Sit  A.  Hunt.  him  hiv'd, 
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Cramp'd,  cringing  in  his  lelf-bnilty  todai 

oeli, 
Thna  It  la  In  the  world-hive ;  meet  where 

men 
Lie  deep  In  oltles  as  In  drifts.  Ba^hy* 

Industry  of  thb. 

liiaiiy  ooloured,  sunshine  loving,  spring- 
betokening  bee  I 

Yeli^^w  bee,  so  mad  for  love  of  early  bloom- 
ing flowers  I 

Till  thy  waxen  cells  be  ftdl,  Dedr  fttU  thy 
work  and  thee, 

Buzzing  round  the  sweetly-smelling  garden 

plots  and  flowers. 

Prqfessor  WiUom» 

BEES. 

INSTIH CT  OF. 

Even  bees,  the  little  alms-men  of  spring 

bowers. 
Know  there  is  richest  J  nice  in  poison-flowers. 

Keats, 

rEAOHBBS  OF  MANKIND. 

80  work  the  honey-bees ; 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  In  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistratefi,  correct  at 

home ;    * 
Others,    like    merchants,    venture    trade 

abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  m  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pllli^^  they,  with  merry  march, 

bring  home, 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor ; 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofti  of  gold ; 
The  civil  dtlsens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  aad-ey'd  Justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o*er  to  executors  pale 
The  laiy  yawning  drone.         Shakespeare, 

BEGGAR. 

A0UHB. 

A  beggar  that  Is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

•^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

AOUXST. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant 

train, 
jSs»flhid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their 

pain, 
-Ihe  long  remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 

Goldsmith. 
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BOLDNBRS  OF. 

When  beggars 'grow  thus  bold 
No  marvel,  then,  that  charity  grows  cold. 

DraifUm. 
Frbbdohof. 

Beggar  I—the  only  free  men  of  our  com- 
monwealth. 
Free  above  scot-free,  tliat  observe  no  laws. 
Obey  no  governor,  use  no  religion, 
But  what  they  draw  from  their  own  ancient 

custom, 
Or  constitute  themselves,  yet  are  no  rebels. 

Broome. 

^01>ltaTY  OF  THB. 

The  beggar,  as  he  stretch'd  his  shrivel'd 

hand, 
Rais'd  not  his  eyes— and  those  who  dropp'd 

the  mite 
Pass'd  on  unnoticed.  jSatUey. 

MOUNTBD. 

The  adage  must  be  verified^- 
That  beggars  mounted,  run  their  horse  to 
death.  Shakespetxte. 

Raillbrt  of  a. 

Well,  while  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say,— there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say,— there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

Who  Makbs  a. 

He  makes  a  beggar  flrst  that  first  relieves 

him 
Not  us*rers  make  more  beggars  where  they 

live 
Than  cliaritable  men  that  use  to  give. 

Hey^Doodm 
BEGGARY. 

Rbpboaoh  of. 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  shams' t  thou  not  to  beg. 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean. 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fkirer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 
Eltherthe  warsmightstiUsuppIy  thy  wants, 
Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman. 
Or  honest  labour ;  nay,  what  can  I  name 
But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg? 
But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth. 
As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in ; 
Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 
Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 
Now,  after  me,  what  e*er  he  be,  that  should 
Believe  a  person  of  thy  quality. 
While  thou  insist    in  this  loose  desp*rate 

course, 
I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his. 

Bm^  JoMioa 
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TREASURY  OF  WISDOM. 


BEGINNING. 

Meet  the  first  beginnings— look  to  the  bad- 
ding  miaohief,  before  it  has  time  to  ripen 
into  maturity. 

Of  the  End. 

To  show  our  simple  skill, 
This  is  the  beginning  of  our  end. 

Shakespeare. 

BEHAVIOUR. 

Levitt  op. 

liovlty  of  behavior  is  the  bane  of  ail  that 
is  good  and  virtaous.  Senieca^ 

Oddities  of. 

Oddities  and  sing^laritiesof  behavior  may 
attend  genias;  when  tney  do,  they  are  its 
misfortunes  and  its  blemishes.  The  man 
of  true  genius  will  be  ashamed  of  them ;  at 
least  he  will  never  affect  to  distinguish 
himself  by  whlmsioal  peouliarities. 

a,  W.  Temple. 

Pbofbe. 

What  is  becoming  is  honorable,  and  what 
is  honorable  is  becoming.  Tully. 

Rules  fob. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
do  to-day. 

Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can 
do  yourself. 

Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have 
it. 

Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because 
it  is  cheap. 

Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold. 
We  seldom  repent  having  eaten  too  little. 

Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  will- 
ingly. 

How  much  pain  the  evils  have  cost  us 
that  have  never  happened  I 

Take  things  always  by  the  smooth  han- 
dle. 

When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak : 
If  very  angry,  a  hundred.  J^eraon. 

BELIEF. 

DiFFBRBNOBB  IN. 

TiB  with  our  Judgments  as  our  watches ; 

none 
Axe  Just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Bope, 

Sjuib  on. 

Ton  believe  that  easily  which  you  hope 
tHraaniestly.  SHsroios. 


Unwillinciness  of. 

We  are  slow  to  believe  that,  which  if  be- 
lieved would  hurt  our  feelings.  OvtfdL 

WlLUNONESS  OF. 

Men  believe  that  willingly  which  they 
wish  to  be  true.  CcEtai\ 

BELLS. 
Musio  OF. 
The  music  nighest  bordering  upon  heaven. 

Thb  ViLuiaB. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet  I  now  dyintc  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  sUll, 

Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on* 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.  Goipper. 

BENEFACTOR. 
A  True. 

And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  who- 
ever could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground,  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

SwifL 
BENEFITS. 

Bbaooino  of. 

To  brag  of  benefits  one  hath  bestown. 

Doth  make  the  best  seem  less,  and  most 

seem  none, 
So  oftentimes  the  greatest  courtesy 
Is  by  the  doer  made  an  injury.       Broom$. 

IV OBATITUDB  FOR. 

Men  are  not  only  prone  to  forget  benefits; 
they  even  hate  those  who  have  obliged 
them,  snd  cease  to  hate  those  who  have  in- 
jured them.  The  necessity  of  revenging 
ST.  iivfury,  or  of  recompensing  a  benefit 
seems  a  slavery  to  which  they  are  unwilling 
to  submit.  La  Boehe/oueauldL 

Neoleot  OF. 

Ho  that  neglects  a  blessing,  though  he  want 

A  present  knowledge  how  to  use  it 

Neglects  himself. 

JBeaumofU  ctnd  FUUherm 

BENEFICENCE. 
Blessedness  of. 

A  beneficent  person  is  like  a  fountain 
watering  the  earth,  and  spreading  fertility; 
it  is,  therefore,  more  delightfiil  and  mOKt 
honourable  to  give  than  to  receive. 

SpicumM 
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DIVXITB. 

Bundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 
That  speak  him  ftdi  of  grace. 

Shakespeare. 

Duty  OF. 

Benefioenoe  is  a  duty.  He  who  frequently 
praotioes  it,  and  sees  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions realised,  at  length  oomes  really  to 
iove  him  to  whom  he  has  done  good. 

Kant, 

Enjotmbnt  OF. 

There  is  no  use  of  money  equal  to  that  of 
benefioenoe ;  here  the  ei\Joyment  gprows  up- 
on reflection.  Maehengie. 

GliOBT  OF. 

And  'tis  not  sure  so  ftill  a  benefit 
Freely  to  give,  as  IVeely  to  require. 

A  bounteous  act  hath  glory  following  it, 
They  oause  the  glory  that  the  act  desire. 

Lady  Oarew, 

POWXB  OF  APPBBCIATINO. 

There  is  no  bounty  to  be  showed  to  such 
As  have  real  goodness ;  Bounty  is 
A  spice  of  virtue ;  and  what  virtuous  act 
Can  take  effect  on  them  that  have  no  power 
Of  equal  habitude  to  apprehend  it? 

BenJaruan, 

ToOthbbs. 

Men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow  crea- 
tares.  GVoero. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

AFFBOnON  FOB. 

Hie  conqueror  la  regarded  with  awe,  the 
wise  man  commands  our  esteem,  but  it  is 
(he  benevolent  man  who  wins  our  affection. 

From  the  J^encA. 

Asks  ho  Bbwabd. 

The  generous  pride  of  virtue. 
Disdains  to  weigh  too  nicely  the  returns 
Qer  bounty  meets  with— like  the  liberal 

gods, 
fVom  her  own  gracious  nature  she  bestows, 
Nor  stops  to  ask  reward.  Thomson. 

BOUHTTOF. 

For  his  1x>unty, 
Ihere  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas 
fhat  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

Shakespeare, 

Diviinu 

Ban  beii«Tolenoe,  the  minister  of  God. 

OarljfU* 


Economy  nr. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an 
economy  as  our  benevolence.  We  should 
husband  our  means  as  the  agricultur  st  his 
manure,  which  if  he  spread  over  too  large 
a  superficies,  produces  no  crop ;  if  over  too 
small  a  surface,  exuberates  in  raukness  and 
in  weeds.  Oolton. 

We  should  be  careflil  that  our  benevo- 
lence does  not  exceed  our  means.     Cicero, 

Enjotmbnt  of. 
The  secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act, 
Is  the  great  mind's  great  bribe. 

>  Drydi 


Noblbbthan  Intbli«bot. 

The  disposition  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  wa- 
ter to  a  disciple  is  a  far  nobler  property  than 
the  finest  intellect.  Satan  has  a  fine  intel- 
lect, but  sot  the  image  of  God. 

HoweliSm 

Plbasubb  of. 

Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly  happy 
action  of  a  man's  life.        Sir  JPhilip  Sidney^ 

Rbwabd  of. 

A  poor  man  served  by  thee,  shall  make 
thee  rich.  Mre,  Browning, 

Think  not  the  good. 
The  gentle  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done, 
Shall  die  forgotten  all ;  the  poor,  the  pris- 

'ner. 
The  fiitherless,   the  fHendless,  and    the 

widow, 
Who  daily  own  the  bounty  of  thy  hand. 
Shall  cry  to  heav'n  and  pull  a  blessing  on 

thee.  Bowe. 

Wl8]>OH  OF. 

The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others  lives  unblest. 

Home. 


WOBTHINBBS  OF. 


amid  life's  quests 


That  seems  but  worthy  one  —  to  do  men 
good.  Bailey. 

BIBLE. 

Bbautt  of  thb. 

I  use  the  Scrix>tures,  not  as  an  arsenal,  to 
be  resorted  to  only  for  arms  and  weapons, 
but  as  a  matchless  temple,  where  I  delight 
to  contemplate  the  beauty,  the  symmetry, 
and  the  magpiificenoe  of  the  structure,  and 
to  increase  my  awe  and  excite  my  devotloii 
to  the  Deity  there  preached  and  adored. 
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Capacitibs  of  thb. 

A  stream  where  alike  the  elephant  may 
swim  and  the  lamb  may  wade. 

QregaryVu  Cfreat. 

Chabaotbb  of— Dnan  b. 
This  Book,  this  Holy  Book,  on  every  line. 
Mark'd  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedew'd  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stamp'd 
From  first  to  last ;  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  in  the  night  of  time 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gradons 

bow; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe  and  live. 

J\>Uok. 

Fni^Tiifms  OF  thb. 

It  has  God  Ibr  its  anthor,  salvation  for  its 
end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  its  matter  ;~it  is  all  pure,  all  sin- 
cere ;  nothing  too  much,  nothing  wanting. 

Locke. 
Globy  of  thb. 

A  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page. 

Majestic  like  the  sun, 
It  gives  8  light  to  every  age; 
It  g^vee,  but  borrows  none. 

Cowper. 

Im fbrishablbnbss  of  thb. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodllness 
thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field ;  the 
grass  withereth,  the  flower  fkdeth ;  because 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it; 
surely  the  people  is  grass.  The  grass  with- 
ereth, the  flower  ikdeth,  but  the  word  of 
our  God  shall  stand  forever. 

Isaiah  xl,  0. 

Mtstbry  in  thb. 

Within  that  awfhl  volume  lies 

The  mystery  of  m3rsteries.  Scott, 

BURPBISBS  Iir  THB. 

Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises. 

Oeorge  Herbert 

TBAOHIN OS  OF  THB. 

The  Scriptures  tetfch  us  the  best  way  of 
living,  the  noblest  way  of  suffering,  and  the 
most  comfortable  way  of  dying.       JPlaveL 

Thb  Guidb  of  Lifb. 

It  is  a  belief  in  the  Bible,  the  fhiits  of 
deep  meditation,  which  has  served  me  as 
the  guide  of  my  moral  and  literary  life.  I 
nave  found  it  a  capital  safely  invested,  and 
richly  prodictiv^  of  interest.  Ooethe, 


BIGOTRY. 

And  Rblioion. 

Bigotry  murders  religion  to  frl^teii  Iboli 
with  her  ghost. 

OoUom. 

Dbmon  Spirit  of. 

She  has  no  head,  and  oannoi  think;  no 
heart,  and  cannot  foel.  When  she  moves, 
it  is  in  wrath ;  when  she  pauses.  It  is  amid 
ruin ;  her  prayers  are  curse*— her  God  ts  a 
demon— her  communion  is  death — her  ven- 
geance is  eternity— her  decalogue  written 
in  the  blood  of  her  victims ;  and  if  she  stops 
for  a  moment  in  her  infernal  flight,  it  la 
upon  a  kindred  rock,  to  whet  her  vulture 
fkng  for  a  more  sang^nary  desolation. 

O'OonnOL 


Easibb  than  Thinking. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes  is  easier  than  to  think. 

OtMipe*. 

No  Plbasurb  to  Hbavbn. 
Heav'n  ne'er  took  a  pleasure  or  a  pride 
In  starving  stomachs  or  a  horse whippd 
hide.  J\)p&. 

Persevbranob  of. 

Soon  their  crude  notions  with  each  otiier 

fought, 
The  adverse  sect  deny'd  what  this  had 

taught. 
And   he  at   length  the  amplest  triumph 

gain'd, 
Who  contradicted  what  the  last  maintaln*d. 

jPHor. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Lbsson  fboh. 

My  advice  is,  to  consult  the  lives  of  other 
men,  as  he  would  a  looking  glass,  and  fh>m 
thence  fetch  examples  for  his  own  imita- 
tion. 


To  bb  Minutblt  Wbittbn. 

A  li  fe  that  is  worth  writing  at  all,  li  wocth 
writing  minutely. 

LonfffMow, 

BIRD. 

Sbt  Fbbb. 

See  the  eniteiohised  bird,  who  wildly 

springs, 

With  a  keen  sparkle  in  his  glowing  eye 

And  a  strong  effort  in  his  quivering  wings, 

Up  to  the  blue  vault  of  the  happy  sky. 

Afr«.  Norton* 
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BIRDS. 

Bradtt  of. 

fiirdSy  the  free  tenants  of  earth,  air,  and 
ooean, 

Their  forma  all  i^ymmetry,  their  motions 
grace; 

In  plumage  delioate  and  beantiftd, 

Thick  without  burthen,  doee  as  fish's  scales, 

Or  loose  as  ftdi  blown  poppies  on  the  gale ; 

With  wings  that  seem  as  they'd  a  soul  with- 
in them, 

They  bea^  their  owners  with  such  sweet 
enchantment.         James  Montgomery, 

Music  of. 

Every  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  irregnlar,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within. 
Are  prodigal  with  harmony.    The  thrush 
And  wood-lark.  O'er  the  kind  contending 

throng 
Superior  hear,  run  through  the  sweetest. 

length 
Of  notes ;  when  listening  Philomela  designs 
JV)  let  them  Joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  the  day. 

Thompeon. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  soul- 
It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 

It  ceased— and  then  it  came  again 
The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 

Byron, 

With  sonorous  notes 
Of  every  tone,  mix'd  in  conftudon  sweet. 
Our  forest  rings.  Oarloe  WUcoz. 

In  thb  Woods. 

This  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life 

And  birds  that  scarce  have  leam'd  the  fear 

of  men 
Are  here.  Bryant 

BIRTH. 

Advaittacibb  of. 

A  noble  birth  and  fbrtune,  though  they 
make  not  a  bad  man  good,  yet  they  are  a 
real  advantage  to  a  worthy  one,  and  place 
his  virtues  in  a  fairer  light.  Lillo, 

When  real  nobleness  accompanies  that 
Imaginary  one  of  birth,  the  imaginary  seems 
to  mix  with  real,  and  becomes  real  too. 

Chreville. 

No  Tbst  of  Mkbit. 

I've  learned  to  Judge  of  men  by  their  own 

deeds; 
I  do  not  make  the  aoddent  of  birth 
The  ataadard  of  their  merit.       Mrs,  Hale, 


Ko  distinction  is  'tween  man  and  msni 
But  as  his  virtues  add  to  him  a  glory 
Or  vices  cloud  him.  Habbingion, 

BIRTHDAY. 

Thoughts  ov  a. 

Alas  I  this  day 

First  gave  me  birth,  and  (which  is  strange 

to  tell) 
The  &tes  e'er  since,  as  watching  its  return, 
Have  caught  it  as  it  flew,  and  mark'd  it 

deep 
With  something  great ;  extremes  of  good 

or  ill.  Young. 

Yet  all  I've  learnt  from  hours  rife. 
With  painfdl  brooding  here, 

Is,  that  amid  this  mortal  strife. 
The  lapse  of  every  year 

But  takes  away  a  hope  from  life. 
And  adds  to  death  a  fear. 

ffoffman» 

BLACK. 
Thb  Badgb  op  Hell. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of 
night.  Shakespeare. 

BLAME. 
Of  Sblf. 

liian  only  blames  himself  in  order  that 
he  may  be  praised.         La  BoehtfoueatUd.  ^ 

RBCEPTIOy  OF. 

A  man  takes  contradiction  and  advice 
much  more  easily  than  people  think,  only 
he  will  not  bear  it  when  violently  sriven, 
even  though  it  be  well  founded.  Hearts 
are  flowers;  they  remain  open  to  the  soft- 
falling  dew,  but  shut  up  in  the  violent 
down-pour  of  rain.  Bickter. 

BLESSEDNESS. 

Antiquity  of. 

Blessedness  is  a  whole  eternity,  older  than 
damnation.  JMeAter. 

Tbub. 

True  blessedness  oonsisteth  in  a  good  life 
and  a  happy  death.  Solon. 

BLESSING. 

Of  thb  Lobd. 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  nch, 
and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 

iVov€rfrsz,22, 

BLESSINGS. 

Compabbd  with  Dbw. 

The  dews  of  heaven  fidl  thick  in  blesslnga 
on  her.  Shakespeare. 
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FUBBTIIfO. 

How  blenings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight!  Young. 

Ikyooations  for. 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler 

cares, 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  ns 
heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly 
lays.  Wardstporth. 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew. 

Skakespeare, 

Bless  thy  Aye  wits.  Ibid. 

Hliohtbo. 

Not  to  understand  a  treasare*s  worth, 
Til}  time  has  stolen  away  the  slightest  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel. 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 

Oowper, 

BLINDNESS. 
Compensation  fob. 

This  fellow  must  have  a  rare  understand- 
ing; 

For  nature  reoompenseth  the  defects 

Of  one  part  with  redundance  in  another ; 

Blind  men  have  excellent  memories,  and 
the  tongue 

Thus  indisposed,  there's  treasure  in  the  in- 
tellect. Shirley. 

Fancifulnbss  of. 
Ue  whom  nature  thus  bereaves. 
Is  ever  fiinoy's  fkvourite  child ; 
For  thee  enchanted  dreams  she  weaves 
Of  changeful  beauty,  bright  and  wild. 

Mrs.  Osgood, 

Happinbss  of. 

O  happiness  of  blindness!  now  no  beauty 

Inflames  my  lust;  no  other's  goods  my 

envy. 
Or  misery  my  pity ;  no  man's  wealth 
Draws  my  respect ;  nor  poverty  my  scorn, 
Yet  still  I  see  enough  I  man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  raised  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts;  if  then  I 

hiive 
A  world  within  m3r8elf,  that  world  shall  be 
My  empire ;  there  I'll  reign,  commanding 

freely, 
And  willingly  obey'd,  secure  fix>m  fear 
Of  foreign  forces,  or  domestic  treasons. 

Denham. 


HOXK  OF. 

Te  have  a  world  of  light. 
When  love  in  the  loved  rejoices^ 

But  the  blind  man's  home  is  the  house  of 
night, 
And  its  beings  are  empty  voices. 

Mbntal. 

The  blindness  of  men  is  the  most  danger* 
ous  effect  of  their  pride ;  it  seems  to  nour* 
ish  and  augment  it,  it  deprives  them  of 
knowledge  of  remedies  which  can  solace 
their  miseries  and  can  cure  their  fknlts. 

La  BochtfoueauM. 

BLOCKHEAD. 
Awkwabdnbsb  of. 

A  blockhead  cannot  come  in,  nor  go  awmy, 
nor  sit,  nor  rise,  nor  stand,  like  a  man  of 
sense.  La  Bruyers. 

Business  of. 

•  A  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a  block- 
head. Bops. 

BLUNDERS. 

Not  Annoying. 

His  blunders  never  annoyed  him,  and  ho 
was  cheerftil  and  chirrupy  under  a  moun- 
tain of  mistakes. 

BLUNTNESS 

False. 

This  is  some  fellow. 
Who  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntne«| 

doth  afliBct 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb^ 
Quite  fh>m  his  nature :  he  can't  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,— he  must  speak 

truth! 
And  they  will  take  it  so ;  if  not  he's  plain* 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  wliich  In 

this  plainness 
Harbor  more  craft,  and  fkr  corrupter  endfl| 
Than  twenty  silly,  ducking  observantSi 
That  stretch  their  duty  nicely. 

Skakupsair^ 

HONBST. 

I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Nor  actions,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  powor 

of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on* 

JMA 

BLUSHES. 

The  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  the  fiuse. 
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BLUSHING. 

CHAN0B8  THB  FeATUBBS. 

With  every  change  his  features  play*d 
As  aspens  show  the  Ught  and  shade. 

Sir  Walter  8eoU. 


Eloqubncb  of. 
Playfui  bioshes,  that  seemed  nought 
But  luminous  escapes  of  thought. 

Moore. 
Give  me  the  eloquent  cheek. 
When  blushes  bum  and  die 
Like  thine  its  changes  speak, 
The  spirit's  purity.  Mre,  Osgood. 

Fbom  thb  Soul. 

the  blush  is  formed— and  flies— 

Nor  owns  reflection's  calm  control ; 
It  oomes,  it  deepens— Ikdes  and  dies, 
A  gush  of  feeling  firom  the  soul. 

Mr 9.  Dinniee. 
.  Loveliness  of. 

The  lilies  faintly  to  the  roses  yield, 
As  on  thy  lovely  cheek,  they  struggling  vie. 

Mojj^man. 
Let  me  forever  gase 
And  bless  the  new  bom  glories  that  adorn 

thee; 
Ftom   every  blush  that  kindles  in  thy 

cheeks, 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  and  graces  spring 
To  revel  in  the  roses.  Mowe. 

Modesty  of. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire. 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  *'  Cupid's  fire." 

Httrrington. 
OfAoed  Cheeks. 

O  call  not  to  this  aged  cheek 

The  little  blood  which  should  keep  warm 

my  heart.  Dryden. 

Of  Guilt. 

What  means  alas! 

That  blood  which  flushes  guilty  in  your 

face.  Dryden. 

Of  Jot. 

Confusion  thrill'd  me  then,  and  secret  Joy 

Fast  throbbing,  stole  its  treasure  fh>m  my 

heart. 
And  mantling  upward,  tum'd  my  fiuse  to 

crimson.  Brooke. 

Of  Shame. 

Confound  me  not  with  shame,  nor  call  up 

all 
The  blood  that  warms  my  trembling  heart. 
To  fill  my  cheek  with  blushes.  Trap. 


Testimoivt  of. 

The  blush  is  Nature's  alarm  at  the  a]^ 
proach  of  sin— and  her  testimony  to  the 
dignity  of  virtue.  Fuller. 


BLU8TEKER. 

Chabaotebistios  of  thb. 
A  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword. 

SKakespeare* 
Rebuke  to  a. 

What  art  thou  ?    Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  t    A  heart  as  big! 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger;  for  I  weat 

not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.  Ibid. 

BOASTER. 

Chabaotebistios  of. 

I  know  them,  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost 

scruple ; 
Scambling,  out-fiioing,  fiishion-mong'rlng 

bojrs, 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and 

slander, 
Goantickly,  and  show  outward  hideousness, 
And  speako£f  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they 

durst; 
And  this  is  all.  Ibid. 

Deobptivbness  of  the. 
When  you  k>egin  with  so  much  pomp  and 

show. 
Why  is  the  end  so  little  and  so  low? 

Boeoommon. 

BOASTING. 
Emptiness  of. 

,   The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest 
sound.  Shakespeare. 

Of  Heboism. 
OJovel  Let  it  become 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he  whom  they 

concern 
Shall  thus  forget  them.  Johnson. 

I've  seen  the  day 

When  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good 

sword 
I've  made  my  way  through  more  Impedi* 

ments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop. 

WoBDs,  not  Deeds. 
For  men  (it  is  reported)  dash  and  vapoi 
Less  on  the  field  of  battle  than  on  paper. 
Thus  in  the  hist'ry  of  dire  campaign 
More  carnage  loads  the  newspaper  than 
plain.  Dr.  WoleoiL 
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BODY. 

A  Spiritual  Temple. 

What  I  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoift  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  hayeof  Qod :  and  ye  are  not  your 
own  7  Oor,  vi,  19. 

Origin  of  the. 

These  limbs,— whence  had  we  them ;  this 
stormy  force ;  this  life-blood,  with  its  bom- 
ing  passion  7  They  are  dust  and  shadow— 
a  shadow  system  gathered  round  our  me; 
wherein  through  some  moments  or  years, 
the  divine  essence  is  to  be  reyealed  in  the 
flesh.  Carlylen 

With  Soul. 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take. 

For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

8pt1M€T» 

BOOKS. 
Abundaitos  of. 

Productive  was  the  world 
In  many  things,  but  most  in  books. 

IbUoJb. 
Advioe  to  Readers  of. 

Great  books  are  not  in  every  body*s  reach ; 
and  though  it  is  better  to  know  them  thor- 
oughly, than  to  know  them  only  here  and 
there ;  yet  it  is  a  good  work  to  give  a  little 
to  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
means  to  get  more.  Let  every  book-worm, 
when,  in  any  fragrant  scarce  old  tome,  he 
discovers  a  sentence,  a  story,  and  illustra- 
tion that  does  his  heart  good,  hasten  to  give 
It.  Coleridge. 

Advantaqes  of. 

Books  are  a  guide  in  youth,  and  an  enter- 
tainment for  age.  They  support  us  under 
solitude,  and  keep  us  from  becomings  bur- 
den to  ourselves.  They  help  us  to  forget 
the  crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose 
oar  cares  and  our  passions,  and  lay  our  dis- 
appointments asleep.  When  we  are  weary 
of  the  living,  we  may  repair  to  the  dead, 
who  have  nothing  of  peevishness,  pride  or 
design  in  their  conversation.  Collier. 

Without  books,  God  is  silent,  justice  dor- 
mant, natural  science  at  a  stand,  philosophy 
lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved 
in  Cimmerian  darkness.  BcvrihoUn. 

A  Few  well  Digested. 
liCaming  is  more  profound 
When  in  few  solid  authors  *t  may  be  found ; 
A  few  good  books,  digested  well  do  feed 
The  mind ;  much  cloys,  and  doth  ill  humors 
breed.  Robert  HecUh. 


Aim  of. 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  ooii- 

duco. 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight  or  use. 

Denham* 


A  Library  of. 


The  place  that  does 


Contain  my  books,  the  best  companions,  is 
To  mo  a  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I 
Converse  with  the  old  sages  and  philoso- 
phers; 
And  sometimes  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their 

counsels ; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account ;  and  in  my  fkncy, 
Deface  their  ill-plac*d  statutes.     Fletcher. 

Appreciation  of. 

That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the 

glory. 
That  in  gold  dasps,  locks  in  the  golden 

story.  ATkaJfcMpeore* 

Are  Men. 

BooIls  are  men  of  higher  stature. 
And  the  only  men  that  speak  aloud  for  fri- 
ture  times  to  hear!        Mrs.  Browning. 

Are  Spectacles. 

Books,  as  Dryden  aptly  termed  them,  are 
spectacles  to  read  nature.  *  *  They 
teach  us  to  understand  and  feel  what  i#« 
see,  to  decipher  and  syllable  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  sense.  Hare. 

As  Companions. 
The  burning  soul,  the  burdened  mind. 
In  books  alone  companions  find. 

Mrs.  Bale. 

As  Warnings. 

The  past  but  lives  in  words;  a  thousand 
ages 

Were  blank,  if  books  had  not  evok'd  tiMlz 

ghosts, 
And  kept  the  pale,  unbodied  shades  to  warn 

us 
From  fleshless  lips.  Bulwer. 

Cannot  always  Please. 
Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good. 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food. 

Crabhe. 

Collectors  of  Scarce. 

He  that  will  have  no  books  but  those  that 
are  scarce,  evinces  about  as  correct  a  taste 
in  literature  as  he  would  do  in  friendship, 
who  would  have  no  friends  but  those  whom 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  sent  to  Cov- 
entry. CoUUm, 
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CONBOLATIOIV  OF 

To  dlyert  at  any  time  a  troublesome  &Doy, 
run  to  thy  books;  they  presently  tix  thee 
to  them,  and  drive  the  other  oat  of  thy 
thoughts.  They  alyrays  reoeiye  thee  with 
the  same  kindness. 

duller. 

Come,  and  take  choioe  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow. 

Shakespeare. 

Destruction  of. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man,  as  kill  a  good 
book ;  who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable 
creature,  Gk>d's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself. 

JIfilton. 

Effbots  of. 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  oonferenoe 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 

Bacon. 

History  makes  men  wise;  poets,  witty; 
the  mathematics,  subtile;  natural  philoso- 
phy, deep ;  knoral,  graye;  logic  and  rhetoric 
able  to  contend.  Ibid. 

EvBBT  Onb  an  Action. 

Every  great  book  is  an  action,  and  every 
great  action  is  a  book. 

Jktartin  LtUher. 

(OOOD,)  LlFB-BliOOD. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of 
a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Milton. 

(Gk>OD,)  SOABOB. 

Good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good  compan- 
ions. 

Honesty  in. 

When  jseif-interest  inclines  a  man  to  print, 
he  should  consider  that  the  purchaser  ex- 
pects a  pennyworth  for  his  penny,  and  has 
reason  to  asperse  his  honesty  if  he  finds  him- 
self deceived.  Shenstone. 

lONOBAMCB  OF. 

He  hath  never  fed  on  the  dainties  tliat  are 
bred  in  a  book.  Shakespeare. 

1<0VB  of. 

He  who  loves  not  books,  before  he  come 
U>  thirty  years  of  age,  will  hardly  love  them 
enough  afterwards  to  understand  them. 

Clarendon. 

BiBNTOBS. 

A  blessing  on  the  printer's  art  !— 
Books  are  the  mentors  of  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Hale. 

I 


Nbcbssaby  TO  Man.  ^ 

Books  are  a  part  of  man's  prerogative 
In  formal  ink,  they  thought  and  voices  hold, 
That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give, 
And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old, 
Our  life  ftmie  pieceth  longer  at  the  end, 
And  books  it  ikrther  backward  doth  extend. 

Sir  Thomas  Overhury. 

Nboliobnt  Reading  of. 

No  book  can  be  so  good,  as  to  be  profit- 
able when  negiigentlv  read.  Seneea. 

Pbbfbotion  in. 

'Tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

BvUer. 

Rbpositobibs. 

Books  are  faithitd  repositories,  which 
may  be  awhile  neglected  or  forgotten,  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  im- 
part their  instruction. 

Jonson* 

Thb  Most  Valuablb. 

Many  books  require  no  thought  from 
those  who  read  them,  for  a  very  simple  rea- 
son ;~they  made  no  such  demand  upon 
those  who  wrote  them.  Those  works,  there- 
fore, are  the  most  valuable  that  set  our 
thinking  &culties  in  the  fullest  operation. 

Ooltoin. 

TiTLEis  OF. 

There  is  a  kind  of  ph3r8iognomy  in  the 
titles  of  boolLS  no  less  than  in  the  faces  of 
men,  by  which  a  skilfUl  observer  will  as 
well  know  what  to  expect  from  the  one  as 
the  other. 

Butler. 

Using  of. 

Some  booJu  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested. 

liacon. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  observed,  that 
we  should  make  the  same  use  of  a  book 
that  the  bee  does  of  a  flower:  she  steals 
sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  ii\jure  it. 

Colion. 
Value  of. 

I  say  we  ought  to  reverence  books,  to  look 
at  them  as  useAil  and  mighty  things.  If 
they  are  good  and  ti*ue,  whether  they  are 
about  religion  or  politics,  farming,  trade,  or 
medidne,  they  are  the  message  of  Christ, 
the  maker  of  all  things,  the  teacher  of  all 
truth.  Kingsley. 
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BOOK-WORMS. 


Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won 
Save  base  authority  flrom  others*  booka. 

Shakespeare, 

BORROWING. 

(lo  to  ftrlenda  for  adTtel 

To  women  for  pity ; 

To  stranfjfers  for  charity ; 

T  .  rola.  i  veH  for  nothing.     ^^^^^  ^^^ 

No  Remedy  for  Poverty. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consump- 
tion of  the  purse;  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incur 
able.  -^W**- 

'    BOTTLE. 


To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  orimes 

Of  others,  or  my  own ! 

Ye  tiny  elves,  that  guiltless  sporty 

Like  linneto  in  the  bush. 

Ye  little  know  the  ill  ye  court, 

When  manhood  is  your  wish! 

The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  aoUve  men  engsge; 

The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 

Of  dim  declining  age. 

Rbminisobncb  of. 
Ah !  happy  years !  ones  more  who  would 


not  be  a  boy. 


.Bymiw 


The. 

In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfiilness 
for  contldenoe.  Johnson. 

BOUNTY. 

Blessedness  of. 

O  blessed  bounty,  giving  all  content! 

The  only  fautress  of  all  noble  arts 

That  lend*Bt  success  to  every  good  Intent. 

A  grace  that  rests  In  the  most  godlike  hearts, 

By  heav'n  to  none  but  happy  souls  Inftis'd 

Pity  it  is,  that  e'er  thou  wast  abus'd. 

Drayton. 

Chance  in  Giving. 

He  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  good  by  chance. 
But  never  out  of  Judgment. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Moderation  with. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join. 

That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not 

thine. 
That  liberality  is  but  cast  away, 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  I 

pay.  Denham, 

BOXES. 

That  Rule  the  World. 

The  four  boxes  that  rule  the  world— Car- 
tridge-box, Ballot-box,  Jury-box  and  Band- 
box. 

BOYHOOD. 
Days  of. 

O I  enviable,  early  days, 
Vhien     dancing     thoughtless    pleasure's 

mases. 
To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  I 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times, 


BRAGGART. 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  fiwse  the  matter 
out.  Shakeepeafe. 

An  Ass. 

Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 

Jjet  him  fear  this;  for  it  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Shakeepeare. 


BRAGGARTS. 

Insolence  of. 

Here's  a  stay 
That  shakes  the  rotton  oaroaas  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags!    Here's  a  Urge  mouth,  in- 
deed. 
That   spits  forth   death,  and  mountains, 

rocks  and  seas; 
Talks  as  f;imiliarly  of  lions. 
As  maidens  oT thirteen  doof  puppy  dogs! 
What  cannoneer  beacot  this  lusty  blood? 
I  He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke, 

and  bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd.  IMd. 

BRAINS. 

Absence  OF. 

Not  Hercules 

Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains  for  he 

had  none.  Shakespeare* 

BRAVERY. 

Characteristics. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applausa, 

Nor,  overpowr'd  with  arms,  deserts  his 

cause; 
Unsham'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best 

ho  can.  Drydem* 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high, 
That  claims  and  seeks  ascendanoy. 

Bynm. 

A  brave  man  may  fkll  but  cannot  yield. 
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A  braye  man  is  dear  in  hisdiaoourse,  and 
keeps  olose  to  trath.  Aristotle, 

Jl  brave  man  may  yield  to  a  braver  man. 

Ov  A  Villain. 

Courage  is  incompatible  with  the  fear  of 
death ;  but  every  villain  fears  death ;  there- 
fore no  villain  can  be  brave.  He  may,  in- 
deed, possess  the  courage  of  the  rat,  and 
fight  with  desperation  when  driven  into  a 
comer,  •  •  •  •  •  yet  the  glare  of  a 
courage  thus  elicited  by  danger,  where  fear 
conquers  fear,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that 
calm  sunsliine  which  constantly  cheers  and 
illuminates  the  breast  of  him,  who  builds 
his  confidence  on  virtuous  principles. 

Colton, 
Rbward  of.  ^ 

Kone  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Dryden, 
Strength  op  Soul. 

Intrepidity  is  an  extraordinary  strength 
of  soul,  wliich  raises  it  alx>ve  the  troubles, 
disorders,  and  emotions  which  the  ^ght  of 
great  perils  can  arouse  in  it ;  by  this  strength 
heroes  maintain  a  calm  aspect  and  preserve 
their  reason  and  liberty  in  the  most  surpris- 
ing and  terrible  accidents. 

La  Roehe/oueauld, 
Thus. 

That's  a  valiant  flea  that  dares  eat  his 

breakDuit  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Shakespecwe. 

Want  of. 

He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honeycomb 
That  shuns  the  hive  because  the  bees  have 
stings.  Shakespeare, 

BRAVEST. 
Thb. 

The  best  hearts.  Trim,  are  ever  the  bravest, 
replied  my  unde  Toby.  Sterne. 

Nature  often  enshrines  gallant  and  noble 
hearts  in  wealc  bosoms— oftenest,  Ood  bless 
her!  in  female  breasts.  JHekens. 

BREEDING. 
Good. 

A  well-bred  dog  generally  bows  to  strangers. 

BREVITY. 

AirVANTAOBS  OF. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit 
And  tedlousness  the  outward  limbs,  and 
flourishes.  Shakespeare, 

If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief;  for  it 
Is  with  words  as  with  sumbeams—the  more 
ttftsy  are  oondensed  the  deeper  they  bum. 

SotUhey* 


And  there's  one  rare  strange  virtue  in  their 

speeches. 
The  secret  of  their  mastery— 4hey  are  short. 

HaUeek. 
Neobssitt  fob. 

Stop  not  unthinlLing,  every  fHend  yon  meet, 
To  spin  your  wordy  fiibric  in  the  street ; 
While  you  are  emptying  your  colloquial 

pack, 
The  fiend  Lumbago  Jumps  upon  his  back. 

Holmes, 

BRIBERY. 
No  Honor  in. 

Who  thinketh  to  buy  villainy  with  gold. 
Shall  ever  find  sach  faith  so  bought— so  sold. 

Shakespeare. 
Refusal  of. 

Silver,  tliough  white, 
Tet  it  draws  black  lines;  it  sliall  not  rule 

my  palm 
There  to  mark  forth  its  base  corruption.    ^ 

Middlelon  and  Bowley. 

BROKEN-HEART. 
The. 

The  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  oq. 

Byron. 

BROOK. 
Thb. 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June. 

Coleridge. 

LONOINO  FOR. 

Oh  for  a  seat  in  some  poetic  nook 
Just  hid  with  trees  and  sparkling  with  a 
brook.  0Leigh  HunL 

BUILDING. 
Caution  against. 

Never  build  after  you  are  five  and  forty: 
have  five  years'  income  in  hand  before  you 
lay  a  brick ;  and  always  calculate  the  ex- 
pense at  double  the  estimate.  KeU, 

Utility  of  a. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in  more  than  to 
look  on ;  therefore  let  use  be  preferred  be- 
fore uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be 
had.  Bacon, 

BULLY. 
A  Coward. 

A  brave  man  is  sometimes  a  desperado ;  a 

bully  is  always  a  coward .  Haliburto% 

BUSINESS. 

Minding  One's  Own. 

A  man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  king's. 

SavUlM 
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Bbquibiteb  fob. 

There  are  in  biislaeM  three  things  neoea- 
■ary— -knowledge,  temper  and  time. 

Feltham. 

Shrinking  from. 

Never  shrink  firom  doing  anything  whloh 
your  buaineas  oaila  you  to  do.  The  man 
who  is  above  his  businessi  may  one  day  find 
his  business  above  liim.  J>rtw, 

BUT. 

That  w£  Love. 

To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betimes 

And  go  to  it  with  delight.        Shakespeare. 

To  BB  GONOENTBATBD. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  multiplicity  of 
bu9ineae.  Bishop  Wilson. 

Oh,  now  comes  that  bitter  word— but 

Which  makes  all  nothing  that  was  said  be- 
fore, 

Tliat  smoothes  and  wounds»  that  strikes  and 
dashes  more 

Than  flat  denial,  or  a  plain  disgrace. 

DanieL 

"  BUT  YET.»» 

Equivogalitt  of. 

But  yet 

I  do  not  like  **  but  yet ;"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fle  upon  **but  yet  ;** 
**  But  yet"  is  as  a  Jailer  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  male&otor. 

8kaJcespeare. 


Wife  of. 

OflBsar  was  asked  why  he  had  divorced  his 
wife.  "Because,"  said  he,  *'I  would  have 
the  chastity  of  my  wife  clear  even  of  sus- 
picion." Plutarch. 


CAKE. 


My  cake  Is  dough. 


Shakespeare. 


CALAMITT. 

A  MiRROB. 

How  wisely  &te  ordam*d  fbr  human  kind 
Calamity  I  which  is  the  perfect  glass, 
Wherein  we  truly  see  and  know  ourselves. 

Davenaml, 

Anticipation  of. 

Know,  he  that 

Fortelis  his  own  calamity,  and  makes 

Events  before  they  come,  twice  over  doth 

Endure  the  pains  of  evil  destiny. 

DavenaiU. 


Bbabing  of. 

•Tis  only  firom  the  belief  of  the  goodzMM 
and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  our  a^ 
lamities  can  be  borne  in  that  mamier  which 
becomes  a  man.  Maekenzitm 

Conduct  undeb. 

The  willow  which  bends  to  the  tempest, 
often  escapes  better  than  the  oak  which  re- 
sists it ;  and  so  in  great  calamities,  it  some- 
times happens  that  light  and  fH volous  spirits 
recover  their  elasticity  and  presence  of  mind 
sooner  than  those  of  a  loftier  character. 

Sir  Walter  SeoU. 

Consolation  in. 

When  any  calamity  has  been  suffered  the 
first  tiling  to  be  remembered  is,  how  much 
has  been  escaped.  Johnson. 

Defined. 
Calamity  is  man's  true  touchstone. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Like  the  Seasons. 

Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a 

cloud ; 
And,  after  summer,  ever  more  succeeds 
Barren  winter  with  his  wrathfal  mpplng 

cold. 
So  cares  and  Joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 

Shakespeare. 
Not  to  bb  Insulted. 

Do  not  insult  calamity : 
It  is  a  barb*rou8  grossness  to  lay  on 
The  weight  of  scorn,  where  heavy  misery 
Too  much  already  weighs  men's  fortunes 

down.  DanieL 

The  Lot  of  Mankind. 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  sickly 

Joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  fh>m  trees, 
At  every  little  breath  misfortune  blows ; 
'Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness. 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 
This  is  the  common  lot.  Young. 

CALM. 

After  a  Storm. 

How  calm,— how  beautiftil  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  have  goney 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away. 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  dancing  ray 
Melt  off  and  leave  the  land  and  sea, 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquility.  Moore. 

The  tempest  is  o*er-blown,  the  skies  are 

clear. 
And  the  sea  charm'd  into  a  calm  so  still 
That  not  a  wrinkle  ruffles  her  smooth  fiMM. 

Drydeeu 


▲  Pebvbot. 

Gradual  sinks  the  breeae, 
Into  a  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breath 
I  heard  to  quiver  thro'  the  closing  woods, 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many  twinkling  leayes, 
Of  aspen  tall.  The  uncurling  floods  diffused 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive 

lapse 
Forgetful  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all, 
And  pleasing  expectation.  Tfunnson, 

Or  THE  AlB. 

Pure  was  the  temperate  air,  an  even  calm 
Perpetual  reign'd,  save  that  the  zephyrs 

bland 
Breath 'd  o*er  the  blue  expanse.    Thomion, 

Traivquii*,  a. 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away. 

CALUMNY. 

Charaotbristics  of. 

Calumny  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains, 
and  traverses  deserts,  with  greater  ease  ttian 
the  Scythian  Abaris,  and  like  Aim,  rides  up- 
on a  poisoned  arrow.  OoUon, 

Nothing  is  so  swift  in  its  progress  as  cal- 
umny, nothing  more  easily  escapes  us,  and 
nothing  is  more  readily  received ;  and  noth- 
ing can  be  more  widely  spread  abroad. 

Oieero. 
Fbab  of. 

The  upright,  if  he  suffer  calunmy  to  move 
him,  fears  the  tongue  of  man  more  than  the 
eye  of  Qod.  Cotton, 

False  praise  can  please,  and  calumny  af- 

fHg  t 
None  but  vhe  vidous,  and  the  h3rpoGrite. 

JToroce.. 
Stbikbs  all. 

Back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.       Shakespeare, 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 

thou 
Shalt  not  escape  calunmy.  Ibid, 

CAMP  FOLLOWERS. 
Roauas. 

Good  Ikith  and  probity  are  rarely  fbund 
amongst  those  who  are  the  followers  of 
camps.  lA^ean. 

CANDOUR. 

COWABDLT  TO  MlBTBUBT. 

I  hold  it  cowardice^ 
Hb  kmC  mlatrustftil  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sig^  of  love. 

SKakeapeare, 
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You  talk  to  me  in  parables 
You  may  have  known  that  I'm  no  wordy 

man, 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves 
Or  fools  that  use  them,  when  they  want 

good  sense; 
But  honesty 

Needs  no  disguise  nor  ornament :  be  plain. 

Otway, 

Maklikbsb  of. 

'Tis  gpreat— 'tis  manly  to  disdain  disguise, 
It  shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. 

Young. 

Of  thb  Bbavb. 

The  brave  do  never  snun  the  light ; 

Just  are  their  thoughts,  and  open  are  their 

tempers 
Truly  without  disguise  they  love  and  hate ; 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  &ir  &ce  of  day 
And  heav*n  and  men  are  Judges  of  their 

actions.  Bowe, 

Simplicity  of. 
In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

Shakespeare, 

Tbanspabbivot  of. 

Make  my  breast 
Transparent  an  pure  crystal,  that  the  world, 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  does  hold.  Buckingham, 

CANT. 

Tls  too  much  prov'd—that,  with  devotion's 

visage 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself.  Shakespeare. 

IXVDIOATION  of: 

To  wear  long  &ces.  Just  as  if  our  liaker 
The  God  of  goodness,  was  an  undertaker, 
Well  pleas'd  to  wrap  the  soul's  unlucky 

mien 
In  sorrow's  dismal  crape  x>r  bombasine. 

Dr.  WoleoL 

GARB. 

ACloo. 

All  creatures  else  a  time  of  love  possess, 
Man  only  dogs  with  care  his  happiness. 
And  while  he  should  e^Joy  his  part  of  bliss, 
With  thoughts  of  what  maybe,  destroys 
what  is.  Dry  den. 

An  Enbict  to  Slebf. 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shaketpeatrt* 
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ATTBNDfl  BlXSSINCW. 

What  bliBs,  what  wealth,  did  e'er  the  world 

bestow 
On  man,  but  cares  and  fears  attended  it. 

May, 

COBBOSIVBNBSS  OF. 

Care  is  no  oure,  but  rather  a  oorrosive 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 

Shakespeare. 

Dbsoription  of. 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  fo^  oetter  cared ; 
With  blister'd  hands  amongst  the  dnders 

brent, 
With  fingers  filthy,  with  long  nayles  un- 

pared, 
Bight  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared ; 
His  name  was  Care;  a  blacksmith  by  his 

trade 
That  neither  day  nor  night  fh>m  working 

spared. 
But  to  small  purpose  3rron  wedges  made; 
Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that   careful 

minds  invade.  Spenser, 

ElFFBGTS  OF. 

Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow 

eyes, 
And  builds  iilmself  caves  to  abide  in  them. 

Beaumont  and  FUteher, 

Enemy  to  Lifb. 
I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Shakeepeare, 

And  on,  with  many  a  step  of  pain, 

Our  weary  race  Is  sadly  run ; 
And  still,  as  on  we  plod  our  way. 

We  find,  as  life's  gay  dreams  depart. 
To  dose  our  being's  troubled  day. 

Nought  left  us  but  a  broken  heart. 

Ftreival. 

EVBB  PRBSENT. 

still  though  the  headlong  cavalier. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career. 

Seems  radng  with  the  wind; 
His  sad  companion,  ghastly  pale. 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil. 

Care  keeps  her  seat  behind.         JEToroes. 

In  care  they  llye,  and  must  fbr  many  ears. 

And  such  the  bent  and  graateirt  Ter  amt 

LoTdBrf>ohe. 

Paluativbs  fob. 

Man  Is  a  child  of  sorrow,  and  this  world. 

In  which  we  breathe,  has  cares  enough  to 

plague  us, 
But  it  hath  means  withal  to  soothe  these 


And  he  who  meditiites  on  others*  woe, 
Shall  In  that  meditation  lose  his  own. 

(MmberUmdL 

Pbovidbntial. 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  yst 
have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  IbnMtken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  bread.  Pb*  xxxvii  25. 

God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

Sterne. 

Tenaoitt  of. 

Care  that  is  once  enter'd  into  the  breast 
Will  have  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest. 

Johnson. 

CARES. 

Appeabanoe  of. 

All  cares  appear  as  large  again  as  they  are, 
owing  to  their  emptiness  and  darkness;  it 
is  so  with  the  grave.  Richter. 

Compensations  fob. 

Providence  has  given  us  hope  and  stesp, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  many  cares  of 
life.  VoUaire. 

Cbeated. 

But  human  bodies  are  sic  fbols. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  Ills  perplex  them, 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  them. 

Buma. 

Defence  Aqainst. 

Although  my  cares  do  hang  upon  my  soul 

Like  mines  of  lead,  the  greatness  of  my 

spirit 
Shall  shake  the  sullen  weight  ofL 

Clapthome. 

Tbansibnt. 

Quick  Is  the  succession  of  human  events ; 
the  cares  of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of 
to-morrow ;  and  when  we  He  down  at  night, 
we  may  safely  say  to  most  of  our  troubles, 
**Te  have  done  your  worst,  and  we  shall 
meet  no  more."  Oowper 

CAUSE. 

AGk>OD. 
A  good  cause  makes  a  strong  arm. 

A  Just. 

Clroumstanoes  must  make  It  probable 

Whether  the  cause's  Justness  may  oom« 

maud 
Th'  attendance  of  success:  For  an  attempt 
That's  warranted  by  Justice,  cannot  want 
A  prosperous  end.  Nabb 

God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  Is  Just. 

ShateapeoT^, 
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A  NOBLB. 

A  noble  oauae  dotb  ease  mnoh  a  grievous 
ease.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

A  ROTTEIC. 

A  rotten  cause  abides  no  handling. 

Shakespeare, 

CAUSES. 

Op  Uneasiness. 

Small  oanses  are  saffioient  to  make  a  man 
nneasy,  when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way; 
for  want  of  a  block  he  will  stumble  at  a 
straw.  SwifU 

Small.  , 

Small  are  the  seeds  fiite  does  unheeded  sow 

Of  slight  beginnings  to  important  ends. 

Davenant, 

CAUTION. 

Leabnbd  from  Expebibnob. 

Who  'scapes  the  snare 
Once,  has  a  certain  caution  to  beware. 

Chapman. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  caution  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  JPublius  Syrua. 

But  now  so  wise  and  wary  was  the  knight 
By  triall  of  his  former  harms  and  cares, 
That  he  descry'd  and   shunned  still  his 

slight; 
The  fish,  that  once  was  caught,  new  bait 

will  hardly  bite.  Spetiser. 

MODBST. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 

Surety  secure ;  but  mod^  doubt  is  oailed 

The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  *tent  that 

searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Shakespeare, 

Vbobssitt  op 
All's  to  be  fear'd  where  all  is  to  be  lost. 

Byron, 

OVBR."' 

lian's  caution  often  into  danger  turns 
And  his  guard  &lling,  crushes  him  to  death. 

Younff, 

Watchfulness  of. 

More  llrm  and  sore  the  hand  of  courage 

strikes, 
When  it  obeys  the  watch  (td  eye  of  caution. 

I'hofnaon, 

WUOL 

Trust  none 
Wor  oaths  are  strawsi  men*s  fSedths  are  wafer 


And  holdrlhst  is  the  only  dog. 


Skakeeveare, 


Beware  equally  of  a  sudden  friend,  and  a 
slow  enemy. 

Home* 

Let  no  man  know  thy  business  save  some 

friend. 
A  man  of  mind.  Bailey. 

CAUnOUS  MAN. 
The. 

He  knows  the  compass,  sail,  and  oar 
Or  neyer  launches  from  the  shore ; 
Before  he  builds  computes  the  cost, 
And  in  no  proud  pursuit  is  lost.       Qaiy. 

CELERITY. 

Admibbd. 

Celerity  is  never  more  admired 

Than  by  the  negligent. 

Shakespeare* 
Necessity  of. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Ibid. 

CELIBACY. 

But  earlier  is  the  rose  distiU'd 

Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin 

thorn 
Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Ibid. 

CENSURE. 

OOOD  HUMOBBD. 

Horace  appears  in  good  humor  while  he 
censures,  and  therefore  his  censure  has  the 
more  weight  as  supposed  to  proceed  from 
judgment,  not  from  passion.  Young. 

Of  the  Wobld. 

O  that  the  too  censorious  world  would  learn 

This  wholesome  rule,  and  with  each  other 

bear; 
But  man  as  if  a  foe  to  his  own  species 
Takes  pleasure  to  report  his  nelghboum* 

fiiults. 
Judging  with  rigour  every  small  offence, 
And  prides  himself  in  scandal.    Few  there 

are 
Who  injured  take  the  part  of  the  transgres- 
sor 
And  plead  his  pardon  ere  he  deigns  to  ask  it. 

Haywood. 
Soxbtixbs  a  Commendation. 

The  censure  of  those  that  are  opposed  to 
us,  is  the  nicest  commendation  that  &in  be 
given  us.  SU  Evremond. 

Wisdom  in  Rbceivinq. 

Few  persons  have  sufficient  wisdom  to 
prefer  censure  which  is  useful  to  them,  to 
praise  which  deceives  them. 

La  RochefoyteaiM^ 
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-CEREMONY. 
K  Babrixb. 

All  oeremo-){e8  are,  in  themaelTes,  yery 
■illy  thingr;  bat  yet  a  man  of  the  world 
should  kpow  them.  They  are  the  outworks 
of  manners  and  decenoyi  which  would  be 
too  often  broken  in  upon,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  defence,  which  keeps  the  enemy  at  a 
proper  distance.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  I 
always  treat  fools  and  coxcombs  with  great 
ceremony :  true  good  breeding  not  being  a 
•^uflicient  barrier  against  them. 

Chesterfield. 

A  Spirit  of  Ordbr. 

Forms  and  regularity  of  proceeding,  if 
they  are  not  Justice,  partake  much  of  the 
nature  of  Justice,  which,  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  the  spirit  of  distributiye  order. 

Hare. 

And  Good  Brbbdino. 

As  ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men 
to  keep  fools  at  a  distance,  so  good  breeding 
is  an  expedient  to  make  fools  and  wise  men 
equal.  Steele, 

Insinobrity  of. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis*d  at  first 

To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds— hollow  wel- 
comes. 

Recanting  goodness,  soriy  e*er  'tis  shown ; 

But  where  there  is  true  fHendship,  there 
needs  none.  Shakespeare, 

USB  OF. 

Ceremony  keeps  up  things;  'tis  like  a 
penny  glass  to  a  rich  spirit,  or  some  excel- 
lent water ;  without  it  the  water  were  spilt, 
and  the  spirit  lost.  Selden. 

CHANCE. 

Abqumbnt  Against. 

Can  that  which  is  not  shape,  shape  the 

things  that  are? 
Is  chance  omnipotent— resolve  me  why 
The  meanest  shell-fish,  and  the  noblest 

brute. 
Transmit  their  likeness  to  the  years  that 

come?  Dilnot  Sladden. 

LUOKT. 

A  lucky  chance  that  oft  decides  the  fltte 
Of  mighty  monarchs.  Thomson, 

Rbsults  OF. 

Although  men  flatter  themselves  with 
their  great  actions,  they  are  not  so  often  the 
result  of  a  g^eat  design  as  of  chance. 

La  RoehtfoucauUL 


How  often  events  by  chance,  and  iiiMS» 
pectedly  come  to  pass,  which  you  had  nol 
dared  even  to  hope  for. 


Thb  Main. 

As  the  ancients  wisely  say 
Have  a  care  o'th^main  chance,  . 
And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap ; 
For  as  you  sow  y*ere  like  to  reap. 

Sutler. 
Be  carefiil  still  of  the  main  chance. 

Dryden. 

CHANGE. 

Ships,  wealth,  general  confidence,— 
All  were  his ; 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set !  where  were  they  t 

Syro%m 
Nboessitt  for. 
Weep  not  that  the  world  changes    did  it 

keep 
A  stable  changeless  course,  fwere  cause  to 
weep.  Ihid. 

POLITIOAIi. 

Why,  here*s  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  oonif 
monwealth!  Shakespeare. 

Rapidity  of. 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying ; 
And  that  same  flower  that  blooms  to-day. 

To-morrow  shall  be  d3ring.  Merrick. 

Univbbsality  of. 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humors  turn  with 

climes. 
Tenets  with  booKS  and  principles  with  times. 

JF\>pe. 

CHANGES. 

Kbep  the  Mind  in  Action. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  World, 
through  all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  la- 
bour and  rest,  hurry  and  retirement,  endear 
each  other ;  such  are  the  changes  that  keep 
the  mind  in  action ;  we  desire,  we  pursue, 
we  obtain,  we  are  satiated ;  we  desire  some- 
thing else  and  begin  a  new  pursuit. 

Johnson. 
Nbcbssabt. 
The  same  stale  viands  served  up  o*er  and 

o'er, 
The  stomach  nauseate.  Wynne. 

POLITIOAL. 

Changing  hands  without  changing  mea^ 
ures  is  as  If  a  drunkard  in  a  dropsy  should 
change  his  doctors,  and  not  his  diet. 

Savitte. 
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Phb  BCnn>  AoousToiCBD  t<>. 

To  the  mind, 
^Whloh  in  itself,  no  ohanges  bring  sorprifle. 

Byron* 

CHAOS. 

Retubn  of. 

The  wreok  of  matter,  and  the  orush  of 
worlds.  AddUon* 

CHARACTER. 

A  NbutraIm 

When  upon  a  trial  a  man  oallii  witneaees 
to  his  character,  and  those  witnesses  only 
say  that  they  never  heard,  or  do  not  know 
anything  iii  of  him,  it  intimates,  at  best,  a 
nentral  and  insignificant  character. 

Che8terfi€ld. 

A  QUABBELBOICB. 

Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a 
hair  more,  or  a  liair  less,  in  his  beard,  than 
thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man 
ibr  cracking  nuts,  liaving  no  other  reason 
but  because  thou  hast  hasel  eyes ;  what  eye 
but  such  an  eye,  wouid  spy  out  such  a  quar- 
rel? Thy  head  is  as  fUil  of  quarrels,  as  an 
egg  is  fUll  of  meat. 

Shakespeart, 

A  Shadow. 

A  man*s  character  is  like  his  shadow  which 
'Sometimes  follows,  and  sometimes  precedes 
him,  and  which  is  occasionally  longer,  oc- 
eaalonaiy  shorter  than  he  is. 

^ram  the  French, 

Alphabet  of. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps  from  the  al- 
phabet by  which  you  may  spell  characters. 

LavcUer. 

Apprboiation. 

It  is  a  common  error  of  which  a  wise  man 
will  beware,  to  measure  the  worth  of  our 
neighbour  by  his  cond  uct  towards  ourselves. 
How  many  rich  souls  might  we  not  rejoice 
In  the  knowledge  of  were  it  not  for  our 
pride  I  Jtiehter. 


Thoee  who  see  thee  in  thy  ftdl  blown  pride. 
Know  little  of  aflTections  crushed  within 
And  wrongs  which  fironiy  thee. 

Ta^ourd, 

Thoae  who  quit  their  proper  character  to 
■wiiiiii  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are 
te  the  greater  part  ignorant  of  both  the 
ohanuster  they  leave  and  of  the  character 
Umj  aMome.  Burke* 

4 


Attributes  of  ▲. 

Though  gay  as  mirth,  and  curious  thoughts 

sedate; 
As  elegance  polite,  as  power  elate; 
Profound  as  reason,  and  as  Justice  clear, 
Soft  as  compassion,  yet  as  truth  severe. 

8a»aff9. 

COIVSISTENCT  OF. 

Let  the  character  be  preserved  to  the  last, 
as  it  set  out  firom  the  beginning,  and  be  con- 
sistent with  itsellL  Hor<ie§. 

Dboision  of. 

The  keen  spirit 
Seises  the    prompt    occasion— makes  the 

thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes. 

Hanruih  Mare, 

He  who  when  called  upon  to  speak  a  dis- 
agreeable truth,  tells  it  boldly  and  has  done, 
is  both  bolder  and  milder  than  he  who  nib- 
bles in  a  low  voice  and  never  ceases  nib- 
bling. LavaUr, 

Decision  of  character  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  human  qualities,  philosophi-' 
caliy  considered.  Speculation,  knowledge, 
is  not  the  chief  end  of  man ;  it  is  action. 
•  •  •  «<Qive  us  the  man,"  shout  the 
multitude,  **  who  will  step  forward  and  take 
the  responsibility."  Ho  is  instantly  the 
idol,  the  lord,  and  the  king  among  men. 
He,  then,  who  would  command  among  his 
fellows,  must  excel  them  more  in  energy 
of  will  than  in  power  of  intellect. 

Bwmap. 

All  thy  virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do. 

Dbfihed. 
•  Character  is  a  perfectly  educated  will. 

Novalie* 

Equivooai«,  Sometimes. 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  fbr  a 
comer  than  a  full  light.  SeneecL* 

Evenness  of. 

Spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or 

anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the 

blood; 
Gkumish'd  and  deck'd  with  modest  oompli 

ment; 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear, 
And,  but  purged  ill  Judgment,  trusting 

neither.  8hak€9ptar€. 
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How  Formed. 

Best  men  are  often  moulded  out  of  fitalta. 

The  beet  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are, 
to  talk  little,  to  hear  muoh,  to  reflect  alone 
upon  what  has  passed  in  company,  to  dis- 
trust one's  own  opinions,  and  value  others 
that  deserve  it.  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 

Talents  are  nurtured  best  in  solitude, 
But  character  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

Ooethe, 

Indioativb. 

Bespeak  the  man  who  aot'^d  out  the  whole. 
The  whole  of  all  he  knew  of  high  and  true. 

Hoffman, 

There  are  peculiar  wa3rs  in  meu,  i^hloh 
discover  what  they  are,  through  the  most 
subtile  feints  and  closest  disguises. 

La  Bruyere, 

iNFIiEXIBIIiTT. 

Ordinary  people  regard  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain force  and  inflexibility  of  character  as 
they  do  a  Hon.  They  look  at  him  with  a 
sort  of  wonder~i>erhaps  they  admire ;  but 
they  will,  on  no  account,  house  with  him. 
The  lap  dog,  who  wags  his  tail  and  licks  the 
hand,  and  cringes  at  the  nod  of  every 
stranger,  is  a  much  more  acceptable  com- 
panion to  them.  MerkeL 

In PLUENOBS  AonoifB. 

People  of  gloomy,  uncheerful  imagina- 
tions, or  of  envious,  malignant  tempers, 
whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in, 
will  discover  their  natural  tincture  of  mind 
in  all  their  thoughts,  words  and  actions 

Addiaon, 

Injury  to. 

An  ii^ury  done  to  character  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  poeiribly  be  estimated. 

Livy, 

Tour  character  cannot  be  specially  i^J  ured 
except  by  your  own  acts. 

Tests  of. 

It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  security ;  it  is  in 
the  expansion  of  prosperity ;  it  is  in  the  hour 
of  dilatation  of  the' heart,  and  of  its  soften- 
ing into  festivity  and  pleasure,  that  the  real 
character  of  men  is  discerned.  Burke. 

TJlTDEVELOPBD. 

Every  man  has  In  himself  a  continent  of 
undiscovered  character.  Happy  is  he  who 
acts  the  Ck>lambas  to  his  own  souL 

Sir  J.  Sievena. 


Unsteadiness  of. 

Look,  as  {  blow  this  leather  fh>m  my  Ace 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men* 

Shakeepeare, 
Value  of. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's 
credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of 
3rour  hammer  at  five  in  the  morning,  or  nine 
at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  make  him 
easy  six  months  longer ;  but  if  he  sees  yoa 
at  a  Billiard  table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a 
Tavern,  when  you  should  lje  at  work,  hm 
sends  for  his  money  the  next  day. 

.FVcmJkiifi* 

Duke  Ghartres  used  to  boast  that  no  man 
could  have  less  real  value  for  character  than 
himself,  yet  he  would  gladly  give  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  hm 
could  immediately  make  double  that  saua 
by  means  of  it.  CMIoiu 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  dnU 
roent.  Eeeles.  vil,  1. 

CHARACTERS. 

T6  RE  Avoided 

Avoid  connecting  yourself  with  chaim? 
ters  whose  good  and  k>ad  sides  are  unmixed, 
and  have  not  fermented  together;  they  re- 
semble vials  of  vinegar  and  oil ;  or  pallfHe 
set  with  colors ;  they  are  either  excellent  al 
home  and  insufferableabroad,  or  intolerable 
within  doors,  and  excellent  in  public;  they 
are  unfit  for  ftiendship,  merely  because 
their  stamina,  their  ingredients  of  chara<v 
ter,  are  too  single,  too  much  apart ;  let  them 
be  finely  ground  up  with  each  other,  and 
they  are  incomparable.  Jktmaier* 

CONTRADIOTOBT. 

There  are  some  characters,  who  appear  to 
superficial  observers,  to  be  Aill  of  contradl^ 
tion,  change,  and  Inconsistency,  and  yel, 
they  that  are  in  the  secret  of  what  such  per- 
sons are  driving  at,  know  that  they  are  tiie 
very  reverse  of  what  they  appear  to  be,  and 
that  they  have  one  single  object  tn  view, 
to  which  they  as  pertinaciously  adhere^ 
through  every  drcumstanoe  of  change,  as 
the  hound  to  the  hare,  through  all  her  maaca 
and  doublings.  We  know  that  a  windmill 
is  eternally  at  work  to  accomplish  one  end» 
although  it  shifts  with  every  variation  of 
the  weather-cook,  and  assumes  tea  dlfRneuft 
poaitionsinaday.  OMIoii. 
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Stbanqb. 

Nature  hath  fram*d  strange  bed-fellows  in 

her  time ; 
Some,  that  will  evermore   peep  throogh 

their  eyes. 
And  laugh  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  In  way  of 

smile 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  Jest  be  laughable. 

Shakespeare, 

CHARITY. 

Attributes  op. 

Charity  suflTereth  long,  and  Is  kind ;  chai^ 
Ity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  beliave  itself  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thlnketh  no  evil ;  rejoioeth  not  in 
iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things. 

i  Cor.  xlU,  1. 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity.  i  Cor.  ziii,  18. 

Charity  is  the  scope  of  all  God*s  com- 
mands. Cftrytottom. 

True  charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed 
Fed  by  the  love  ftom  which  it  rose  at  first. 
Thrives  against  hope,  and  in  the  rudest 

scene. 
Storms  but  enliven  its  un&ding  green ; 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies. 
Its  ftmit  on  earth,  Its  growth  above  the  skies. 

Cowper. 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  Judge. 

Shakespeare. 

Bbtcbvolbnob  of. 

Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away.  MaUhew. 

DUTIBS  OF. 

He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never 
Ibrget  It;  he  who  does  one  should  never  re- 
member it.  Charron. 

The  primal  duties  shihe  aloft  like  stars. 
The  charities  that  soothe  and  heat  and  bless, 
lie  scattered  at  the  the  feet  of  men  like 
flowers.  Wordsunnih. 

BX0BU.B1I0B  OF. 

The  drsring  op  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  bonesi  fsja%  than  shedding  seasof  gore. 

Byron* 


Height  op.  ^ 

Orasp  the  whole  world  of  reason,  life  and 

sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence ; 
Happier,  as  kinder,  in  whatever  degree 
And  height  of  bliss,  but  height  of  charity. 

^pe. 

Imfebative. 

Good  is  no  good,  but  if  it  be  spend, 
God  giveth  good  for  none  other  end. 

Spenset. 
Inpluenoe  of. 
Charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

1  Peter  iv,  S 

Did  charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 
A  vehicle  of  virtue,  truth  and  love. 

Cowper 
In  Wobd  Only. 

,  When  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  he 
ever  had  and  lies  languishing,  and  even 
gasping  under  the  utmost  extremities  of 
poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  to 
lick  him  whole  again  only  with  thy  tongue? 

South, 

Is  Binding  on  ai^l. 

Charity  is  a  universal  duty,  which  it  is  in 
every  man's  power  sometimes  to  practice, 
since  every  degree  of  assistance  given  to 
another,  upon  proper  motives,  is  an  act  of 
charity ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  man  in 
such  a  state  of  imbecility,  as  that  he  iriay 
not,  on  some  occasions,  benefit  his  neigh- 
bour. Johfieon. 

It  is  prox>er  that  alms  should  come  out  of 
a  little  purse,  as  well  as  out  of  a  great  sack; 
but  surely,  where  there  is  plenty,  ctiarity  is 
a  duty,  not  a  courtesy;  it  is  a  tribute  im- 
posed by  Heaven  upon  us,  and  he  is  not  a 
good  subject  who  reftises  to  pay  it. 

FeUham. 

Maxxms  of. 

It  is  another's  fSftult  if  he  be  ungrateftil, 
but  it  is  mine  if  I  do  not  give.  To  find  one 
thankftd  man  I  will  oblige  many  that  are 
not  so.  Sen€C€L, 

MlSAPPLDBD. 

That  charity  is  bad  which  takes  from  in. 
dependence  its  proper  pride,  from  mendicity 
its  salutary  shame.  Southey, 

Not  Ciboumsobibbd. 
There  are,  while  human  miseries  abound, 
A   thousand  wajrs  to  waste    superfluous 
weallh*  Armstrong, 
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Not  ExHArsTiVB. 

No  oommniiioation  or  gift  can  exhaust 
geniuB,  or  impoverish  charity.       Lav€Uer. 

Posthumous. 

Poethumoos  charities  are  the  very  eesenoe 
of  selfishness,  when  bequeathed  by  tlioee 
who,  when  alive,  would  part  with  nothing. 

ColUm. 

Defer  not  charities  till  death.  He  who 
does  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's 
snbstanoe  than  his  own.  Stretch. 

Reward  of. 

Charity  ever 
Finds  in  the  act  reward,  and  needs  no  trum- 
pet 
In  the  receiver.      Beaumont  and  JF'leteher, 

For  true  charity 
Though  ne'er  so  secret  finds  its  Just  reward. 

May. 

A  poor  man  serv'd  by  thee,  shall  make  thee 
rich.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Semblanoe  of. 

That  charity  which  longs  to  publish  itself, 
ceases  to  be  charity.  Hutton. 

The  Ghiefest  Virtue. 
'Mongst  all  your  virtues 
I  see  not  charity  written,  which  some  call 
The  first  born  of  religion ;  and  I  wonder, 
I  cannot  see  it  in  yours.    Believe  it,  sir. 
There  is  no  virtue  can  be  sooner  miss'd 
Or  later  weloom*d ;  it  begins  the  rest, 
And  sets  them  ail  in  order.         JIfiddleUm. 

The  Truest  Wealth. 
Those  deeds  of  charity  which  we  have  done 
Shall  stay  forever  with  us ;  and  that  wealth 
Wliich  we  have  so  bestow'd  we  only  keep; 
The  other  is  not  yours.  Middleton. 

True. 

It  was  sufficient  that  his  wants  were  known, 
True  charity  makes  other's  wants  its  own. 

Robert  Danbome. 

Univbrsautt  of. 

In  &ith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree. 

But  all  nuinkind's  oonoem  is  charity ; 

All  must  be  &lse  that  thwart  this  one  great 

end. 
And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind  or  mend. 

rbpe, 

Unostentation  in. 

But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth. 

MaU.^1. 


Wawt  of. 

A  woman  who  wants  a  charitable  hettt, 
wants  a  pure  mind*  HaHtmrUmm 

Warmth  of. 

Charity  resembleth  fire,  whleh  inflameUi 
all  things  it  touoheth. 


Wisdom  of. 

A  physician  Is  not  angry  at  the  intemper- 
ance of  a  mad  patient,  nor  does  he  take  It 
ill  to  be  railed  at  by  a  man  in  a  fever.  Just 
so  should  a  wise  man  treat  all  mankind,  as 
a  physician  treats  a  patient,  and  look  upon 

them  only  as  sick  and  extravagant. 

^SSmeeo. 

CHASTITY, 

Admiration  of. 

Thou,  my  love,  art  sweeter  fiir  than  balmy- 
Incense  in  the  purple  smoke.    Pure  and 
Unspotted  as  the  cleanly  ermine,  ere 
The  hunter  sullies  her  with  his  pursuit. 

Davenami. 
Coldness  of. 

O,  she  is  colder  than  the  mountain's  snow, 
To  such  a  subtile  parity  she's  wrought. 

Orow9 
Influence  of. 

In  thy  fair  brow  there's  such  a  legend  writ 
Of  chastity,  as  blinds  the  adulterous  eye : 
Not  the  mountain  ice, 
Congeal'd  to  crystal,  is  so  firosty  chaste 
As  thy  victorious  soul,  which  conquers  man. 
And  man's  proud  tyrant,  passion. 

Drycton. 
Ornaments  of. 
Of  chastity  the  ornaments  are  chaste. 

8hakespeaT€m 
Purity  of. 

Chaste  as  the  idde 
That's  curdled  by  the  frost  of  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.  IbidL 

Chaster  than  crystal  on  the  S<Qrthian  clifB^ 

The  more  the  proud  winds  court  it,  still  the 

purer.  BeaumomL 

She's  chaste  as  the  fiinnM  snow 
Twice  bolted  o'er  by  the  black  northern 
blasts. 


I  thought  her 
As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow. 

Shaketpeatrt* 
Sancity  of. 

So  dear  to  Ueav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so. 
A  thousand  li'ry*d  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  gollt. 

MiUm^ 
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The  Boal  whose  boeom  liut  did  never  touch 

Is  God*s  Ikir  bride;  and  maiden*s  souls  are 

such.  Decker. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

When  oheerfulnesB,  a  nymph  of  healthiest 

hue 
Her  bow  aoroes  her  shoulders  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket 

rung.  ColliM, 

ADVAlfTAQBS  OF. 

Give  us,  O  give  us,  the  man  who  sings  at 
his  work!  Be  his  pooupatlon  what  it  may, 
he  is  equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the 
same  pursuit  in  silent  sullenness.  He  will 
do  more  in  the  same  time^ho  will  do  it 
better—he  will  persevere  longer.    Carlyle, 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

A  sad  tires  in  a  mile.         Shakespeare. 

A  Sign  op  Wisdom. 

The  most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is  con- 
tinued cheerfulness.  Montaigne. 

I2IFLUENCB  OF. 

Cheerful  looJu  make  every  dish  a  feast 
And  *tls  that  crowns  a  welcome. 

Maeeinger, 

Like  thb  Sprinq  Time. 

A  sweet  heart  lifting  cheerfUlneas 
Like  the  spring  time  of  the  year, 
Seem'd  ever  on  her  steps  to  wait. 

Mrs,  Hale. 

Of  the  Mind. 

True  joy  Is  a  serene  and  sober  motion ; 
and  they  are  miserably  out  that  take  laugh- 
ing for  rejoicing ;  the  seat  of  it  is  within, 
and  there  is  no  cheerfulness  like  the  reso- 
lutions of  a  brave  mind.  Seneca. 

The  mind  that  is  cheerful  in  its  present 
state,  will  be  averse  to  all  solicitude  as  to 
the  future,  and  will  meet  the  bitter  occur- 
rences of  life  with  a  placid  smile.    Horace. 

Qualities  of. 

Cheerfulness  is  health ;  the  opposite,  mel- 
ancholy, is  disease.  Haliburton. 

To  IIB  Bnooubaoed. 

CheerfnliiflflBonght  to  k>e  theviatieumvUae 
of  their  life  to  the  old ;  age  without  cheer- 
fulness, is  a  Lapland  winter  without  a  sun; 
and  this  spirit  of  cheerAilness  should  be 
encouraged  in  our  youth,  if  we  would  hare 
the  benefit  of  it  in  our  old  age ;  time  wlU 
make  a  generous  wine  more  mellow ;  bul 
H  will  turn  that  which  is  early  on  the  tnif 
M  vinegar.  Cbtton. 


CHILD. 

An  INBSTIMABI.E  Loan. 

Oood  christian  people,  here  lies  for  you  an 
inestimable  loan;  take  all  heed  thereof,  in 
all  careftilness  employ  it:  with  high  recom- 
pense, or  else  with  heavy  penalty,  will  it 
one  day  be  required  back.  Carlyle, 

A  Thankless. 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child.    Shakespeare. 

IMPORTANOB  OF  A. 

The  child  is  fiither  of  the  man. 

Wordsworth. 

Training  of  a. 

Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go; 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom 
it.  Proverbs  xxij,  0. 

CHILDHOOD 
Days  of. 

Slow  pass  our  days  in  childhood. 
Every  day  seems  like  a  century. 

Bryant 

Sweet  childish  da3rs  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now.      Wordsworth. 

Development  in. 

Childhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day. 

Mittan. 
Gbibf  of. 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flowi 
Is  like  the  dew  drop  on  the  rose. 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 

SeotL 

Innooenoe  of. 

Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both 

are  cheering 
And  innocent.  Byron. 

BiMPLICITT  OF. 

A  simple  child, 
That  lightly  draws  Its  breafh, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  Umb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death? 

WordsuforUL 

SUOOESTION  OF. 

The  young!  oh,  what  should   wondering 

fiincy  bring. 
In  life's  first  spring-time  but  the  thought  of 

spring.  Mrs.  Norton. 

CHILDREN. 

A  Torment. 

Children  blessings  seem,  but  torments  are, 

When  young  our  folly,  and  when  old  our 

fear.  Otwa^. 
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And  yet  we  oheok  and  chide 
The  airy  angels  as  they  float  about  us, 
With  rules  of  so  oalled  wisdom,  till  they 

grow 
Tlie  same  tame  sLaves  to  custom  and  the 

world.  Mr9,  Osgood. 

IXPORTAirCB  OF. 

Fragile  beginnings  of  a  mighty  end. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Ihpo&tunitt  of. 

Then  gathering  'round  his  bed,  they  climb 

to  share 
His  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there, 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  &ir. 

Itogers. 

Inbtbuotion  of. 

Belightfiil  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glovring  breast  I 

Thomson. 

LOVKLINSSS  OF. 

Living  Jewels  dropp'd  unstained  from 
heaven.  J\)llok. 

LOVB  TOWARDS. 

I  love  these  little  people ;  and  it  is  not  a 
slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so  ft-esh 
from  God,  love  us.  Dickens. 

Gall  not  that  man  wretched,  who  what- 
ever ills  he  suffers,  has  a  child  to  love. 

Southey. 

Man's  best  Gift. 

-    What  gift  has  Providence  bestowed  on 
man,  that  is  so  dear  to  him  as  his  children  7 

Oieero. 

AfANAG^MBNT  OF. 

It  is  better  to  keep  children  to  their  duty, 
by  a  sense  of  honor,  and  by  kindness,  than 
by  fear  and  punishment.  Tertullian. 

Moral  Growth  of. 

Ciiildren  will  grow  up  substantially  what 
they  are  by  nature— and  only  that. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Plays  of. 

The  plan's  of  natural  lively  children  are 
the  infancy  of  art.  Children  live  in  the 
world  of  imaginutiou  and  feeling.  They 
Inveet  the  most  insig^flcant  object  with  any 
fbnh  they  please,  and  see  in  it  whatever 
they  wish  to  see.  (Ehlenachkeger, 


TKAizfiiTO  of. 

The  training  of  children  is  a  preparation 
for  tlie  gravest  and  most  important  relations 
of  life ;  and  upon  the  character  of  our  home 
life  must  rest  the  well  being  of  our  nation, 
and  the  permanence  of  all  our  institutions. 

CHOICE. 

Compulsion  in. 

When  better  cherries  are  not  to  t>e  oad. 
We  needs  must  take  the  seeming  best  of 
bad.  JknUeL 

There's  a  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 

Shakespeare. 

Difficulty  in. 

Now  this  he  tastes,  then  that  he  glances  on  ; 

Diversity  confounds  election.  Baron. 

Fear  of. 
So  much  to  win,  so  much  to  lose. 
No  marvel  that  I  fear  to  choose. 

Miss  Landon. 

Frbbdoh  of. 

God  has  so  framed  us  as  to  make  freedom 
of  choice  and  action  the  very  basis  of  all 
moral  improvement,  and  all  our  faculties, 
mental  and  moral,  resent  and  revolt  against 
the  idea  of  coercion.  Wm.  Matthews. 

Well. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well^  is  whether 
a  man  likes  what  he  lias  chosen.        Lamb. 

Wisdom  in. 

A  wise  man  likes  that  best,  that  is  itself; 
Not  that  which  only  seems,  though  it  look 
fidrer.  MiddUton. 

CHRIST. 

Always  the  Same. 

Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to-daj, 
and  forever.  Heitrems  xiU,  S. 

Attributes  of. 

Christ  is  a  rare  Jewel,  but  men  know  not 
His  value ;  a  sun  which  ever  shines,  but 
men  perceive  not  His  brightness,  nor  walk 
in  His  light.  He  is  a  garden  full  of  sweeta,  a 
hive  fUll  of  honey,  a  sun  without  a  spot,  a 
star  ever  bright,  a  fountain  ever  frdl,  a  brook 
which  ever  flows,  a  rose  which  ever  blooms, 
a  foundation  which  never  yields,  a  guide 
who  never  errs,  a  friend  who  never  forsakes. 
No  mind  can  frilly  grasp  His  glory;  His 
beauty.  His  worth.  His  importance,  no 
tongue  can  frilly  declare.  He  is  the  souroe 
of  all  good,  the  fountain  of  every  excellen- 
cy, the  mirror  of  perfection,  the  light  of 
Heaven,  the  wonder  of  the  earth,  time's  maik 
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ter-pieoe,  and  eternity's  glory;  the  sun  of 
blifls,  the  way  of  life,  and  lifers  fair  way.  *  <He 
ka  altogether  lovely,*'  says  the  saint ;  a  morn- 
ing without  oloadfl,  a  day  without  ni^ht, 
a  rose  without  a  thorn ;  His  lips  drop  like 
the  honey-oomb,  His  eyes  beam  tenderness, 
His  heart  gushes  love.  The  Christian  is 
fed  by  His  hands,  carried  in  His  heart,  sup- 
ported by  His  arm,  nursed  in  His  bosom, 
guided  by  His  eye,  instructed  by  His  Upa, 
warmed  by  His  love ;  His  wounds  are  his 
life.  His  smile  the  light  of  his  path,  the 
health  of  his  soul,  his  rest  and  Heaven  be- 
low, Bai/ern, 

His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderftil  Coun** 
seller,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.      Isaiah  ix,  6. 

Divinity  op. 

In  Him  dwelleth  the  ftdlness  of  the  God- 
head bodily.  O0I088.  ii,  9. 

Gentleness  of. 

The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  Him  was  a  suf- 
ferer, 
A  soft,  meel^,patient,humble  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Decker. 

Life  of. 

I  find  the  life  of  Christ  made  up  of  two 
ports ;  a  part  I  can  sjrmpathlze  with  as  a 
man,  and  a  part  on  which  I  gaze ;  a  beam 
sent  down  from  heaven  which  I  can  see 
and  love,  and  another  beam  shot  into  the 
infinite,  that  I  cannot  comprehend.    Barr. 

Person  of. 

There  has  appeared  in  this  our  day,  a  man 
of  great  virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
yet  living  amongst  us,  and  with  the  Gentiles 
is  accepted  as  a  prophet  oi  truth,  but  his 
ovm  disciples  call  him  the  Son  of  God.  He 
raiseth  the  dead,  and  cnreth  all  manner  of 
diseases;  a  man  of  stature  somewhat  tall 
and  comely,  with  a  very  reverend  counte- 
nance ;  such  as  the  beholder  may  both  love 
and  fear ;  his  hair  is  of  the  color  ot  a  filbert, 
ftill  ripe,and  plain  down  to  his  ears,  but  ftom 
his  ears  downwards  somewhat  curled,  and 
more  orient  of  colour,  waving  about  his 
fthonlders.  In  the  midst  of  his  head  goeth 
a  seam  or  partition  of  hair,  after  the  manner 
nf  the  Naauites;  his  forehead  very  smooth 
tnd  plaic ;  his  fiuse,  nose  and  mouth  so 
fhuned  as  nothing  can  be  reprehended ;  his 
beard  somewhat  thick,  agreeable  to  the  hair 
^  his  head  for  ooiour   not  of  any  great 


length,  but  forked  in  the  middle ;  of  an  in* 
nocent  and  mature  look;  his  eyes  grey, 
clear  and  quick.  In  reproving,  he  is  terri- 
ble; in  admonishing,  courteous  and  faiir 
spoken,  pleasant  in  speech,  amidst  gravity. 
It  cannot  be  remembered  that  any  have 
seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have  seen  him 
weep.  In  proportion  of  body,  well  shaped 
and  straight;  his  hands  and  arms  most 
beauteous  to  behold ;  in  speaking,  very  tem- 
perate, modest  and  wise;  a  man  of  singular 
virtue,  surpassing  the  children  of  men. 

JPublius  LentuluSm 

CHRISTIAN. 

Blessedness  of  Bring  a. 

health  is  a  great  blessing— competence 
obtained  by  honorable  industry  is  a  great 
blessing— and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  have 
kind,  fiiithful,  and  loving  Ariends  and  rela- 
tives ;  but,  that  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privileges, 
is  to  be  indeed  a  Christian.  Coleridge, 

Gold  in  the  Orb. 

A  christian  in  this  world  is  but  gold  in 
the  ore ;  at  death  the  pure  gold  is  melted 
out  and  separated  and  the  dross  cast  away 
and  consumed.  Flavel* 

Nobility  of  a. 
A  christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man. 

Youngm 

A  christian  Is  God  Almighty's  gentleman. 

J*  C  Hare* 

Proofs  of  a. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice 
with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures* 
and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and 
yet  prefer  that  which  Is  truly  better,  he  is 
the  true  way-£ulng  Christian.  I  cannot 
praise  a  ftigitive  and  cloistered  virtue  un- 
exercised and  unbreathed  that  never  sallies 
out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out 
of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  isf 
to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 

Milton. 

CHRISTIANS. 

Nominal. 

Many  there  are  who,  while  they  bear  the 
name  of  Christians,  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  power  of  their  divine  religion. 
But  for  their  crimes  the  Gospel  is  in  no  wise 
answerable.  Christianity  is  with  them  a 
geographical,  not  a  descriptive,  appellation* 

JPoder* 
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chbibhan  soldier. 

UORDB  or  A. 

It  is  mora  to  the  honor  of  >  ohrlatlaa  tol- 
dler,  by  lUth  to  OTeraoma  Ihe  world,  tliMi 
b7  •  inonaatlwl  vow  to  ratre»t  from  It ;  uid 
mora  for  tba  honor  of  Christ,  to  serve  Him 
in  s  oitf  than  to  serve  him  In  &  oslL 

Matthew  Hmrjf. 

cHRisTiANrrr. 

A  Cbaractebibtio  or. 

Fubllo  ohsrltles  snd  benevolent  s^ncla- 
UoDH  for  the  gratoltous  relief  of  everj  ape- 
des  of  distress,  sra  pooullar  to  ohrlitianltj; 
no  other  system  of  civil  or  rell^oos  policy 
hu  originated  them ;  thay  form  Its  highest 
pntioe  and  diaraoierlstio  feature.        CtatloM. 

Dims  OntaiH  op. 

Chrlatlanity  beus  all  the  marks  of  a  di- 
vine oiigiual;  It  oams  down  Ikvm  heaven, 
and  Its  gradons  parpoiw  Is  to  carry  us  up 
thither.  Its  author  Is  God ;  It  was  foretold 
from  the  begtnning,  b^  prophsdeB,  which 
grew  clearer  and  brighter  aa  they  approach- 
ed the  period  of  tlieir  acoompUahment.  It 
was  confirmed  by  miracles,  which  nontinued 
till  the  rell^on  they  Illustrated  waa  estab- 
lished. It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Its 
aathor;  itsdoatrinesarapuTe,stiblime,oon- 
siatent;  Its  precepts  Just  and  holy;  Its  wor- 
ship ia  spiritual ;  its  service  reasonable  and 
rendered  pracUoable  by  tbe  offbra  of  divine 
aid  to  human  weakness.  It  is  sanctioned 
by  the  promine  of  eternal  happiness  to  the 
(Uthful,  and  the  threat  of  everlasting  mia- 
ei7  to  the  disobedient.  Htmnah  More. 

EVIDENOES  OP. 

As  to  the  Christian  rallgion,  besides  the 
strong  evldenoe  which  we  have  for  it,  there 
Is  a  balanoe  in  its  tkvor  from  the  number  of 
great  men  who  have  been  oonvlnoed  of  Its 
tmth  after  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
question.  Jbhnton, 

Gifts  of. 

Onra  Is  a  rallgion  Jealous  in  Its  demands, 
bat  bow  iuanltaly  prodigal  In  ita  B^ttsI  It 
troubles  you  for  an  hour,  It  repays  yon  by 
immortality.  Bulwer. 

Christianity  did  not  oome  from  heaven  to 
be  theamosementof  anldle  hour,  to  be  the 
food  of  mere  imagination ;  to  be  "  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice 
and  playeth  well  uponanlnBtmment."  No, 


It  is  intended  to  be  the  guide,  th«  guardua. 
the  oompanlou  of  all  our  hours ;  It  Is  Iik 
tended  to  be  the  fbod  of  our  immortal  v  i^ 
Its;  it  is  Intended  to  be  tha  serious  ooonp*. 
of  our  whole  ezlatenae. 

SiaHop  Jab6. 
Tbuk  to  TH«  Hbabt. 

Christianity,  which  la  alwayn  true  to  t)M 
heart,  knowB  no  abstract  vlrtnea,  but  Tir> 
tues  resulting  from  our  wants,  and  tisafOl 
toalL  Chateaubriand, 

We  live  In  the  mldat  ofbleaslng,  till  we  ai* 
utterly  Insenaible  of  their  greatneas,  and  of 
lonroe  from  whloh  they  flow.  We  apeak 
ir  civilliatlDn,  our  arts,  our  ft^edom, 
onr  laws,  and  fifrget  entirety  kov  large 
a  thare  of  all  ia  due  to  CArietianilg.  Blot 
Christianity  out  of  the  page  of  man's  hiatoryv 
and  what  would  hla  laws  have  been  T — what 
bis  civillntlon  T  Christianity  Is  mixed  Dp 
with  our  very  being  and  our  dally  life ;  thera 
is  not  a  familiar  object  round  UB  which  doM 
not  wear  Its  mark,  not  a  being  or  a  thing 
which  does  not  wear  a  differenl;  aspect,  b»- 
cause  the  light  of  Christian  hope  is  on  it,  ndt 
a  law  which  does  not  owe  Its  truth  and  gen- 
tlenem  to  Cbristlantty,  not  a  custom,  whloh 
cannot  be  traoed,  in  all  its  holy  and  health- 
ful parts,  to  the  Qospel.  How, 

CHURCH. 
What  iaachnrcbT  Onrhoneatsextontells^ 
■Tis  a  tall  building,  with  a  lowerand  bella. 
CroAM 
A  Fash  lo  HA  BLR. 

Look  on  this  edifloe  of  marble  made — 
How  flilr  It  swells,  too  boautiftil  to  (kds. 
See  what  fine  people  in  its  portals  cowd. 
Smiling  and   greeting,  talking,   laugblns 

What  ia  UT  Buraly  not  a  gay  exchange. 
Where  wit  and  beauty  soolal  Joya  amuig* 
Not  a  grand  ahop,  whera  late  Parisian  style* 
Attraot  rich  buyers  fK>m a  thounnd  mllesT 
But  atep  within;  no  needof  IVirther  sMrob 
Behold,  admire  a  fkahlonable  church  I 
Look   how  Its   oriel   window   glints   and 

gleams. 
What  tinted  light  magnlfloently  streams 
On  the  proud  pulpit,  carved  with  quaint 

Where  velvet  oushlons,  exquisitely  nice, 
Pren'd  by  the  pollsh'd  preacher's  daint] 

Hold   a  large  volume  claap'd  by  golden 
bmim.  l-ark  Benjamtm. 
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Eybby  Plaob  a. 
Why  sbonld  we  crave  a  ballow'd  spot? 
An  altar  is  in  each  man's  oot, 
A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  above  our  heads. 

Word9worih, 
Peaob  of  the. 

The  way  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
church,  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  it. 

MfUthew  Henry, 
Rkvebbncb  in. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be- 
ware, 
God  is  more  there  than  thou ;  for  thou  art 

there 
Only  by  His  permission.    Then  beware ; 
And  malte  thyself  ail  reverence  an(}  fear. 

Herbert, 
Thb  First. 

The  perfect  world,  by  Adam  trod. 

Was  the  first  temple—built  by  God — 

His  fiat  laid  the  corner  stone, 

And  heaved  its  pillars,  one  by  one. 

Willia. 
Thb  Term. 

Under  the  term  Church,  I  understand  a 
body  or  collection  of  human  persons,  pro- 
fessing fiiiith  in  Christ,  gathered  together  in 
several  places  of  the  world,  for  worship  of 
the  same  Gk>d,  and  united  into  the  same 
corporation.  Bishop  Ftaraon. 

CHURCHMAN. 

An  Unfaithfuim 

But  the  un&ithful  Priest,  what  tongue 
Bnough  sliall  execrate?  Pollok. 

To  be  Yeneratbd. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm. 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life 

Ooinoident,.exhibit  lucid  proof 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacied  cause. 

Cowper, 
What  becomes  a. 

Love  and  meekness,  lord. 

Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition ; 

Win  strajing  souls  with  modesty  again. 

Cast  none  away.  Shakespeare, 

CHURCH-YARD. 


Tlie  solitary,  silent,  solemn  scene. 
Where  Caesars,  heroes,  peasants,  hermits  lie. 
Blended  in  dust  together;  where  the  slave 
Bests  from  his  labors;  where  th'  insulting 

proud 
Resigns  bispower,  the  miser  drops  his  hoard. 
Where  boman  folly  sleeps.  Dyer, 


CHURLISHNESS. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven. 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 

Shakespeare^ 

CIPHERS. 

There  are  foure  great  ojrphers  in  the 
world ;  bee  that  is  lame  among  dancers, 
dumbe  among  lawyers,  dull  among  schol* 
iers,  and  rude  amongst  courtiers. 

Bishop  Earle, 

CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

He  who  goes  round  about  in  his  request^ 
wants  commonly  more  than  he  chooses  to 
appear  to  want.  Lavater, 

CIRCUMSPECTION. 

Necbssitt  fob. 

Persons  who  want  experience  should  be 
extremely  cautious  how  they  depart  fh>m 
those  principles  which  have  been  received 
generally,  because  founded  on  solid  reasons, 
and  how  they  deviate  fh>m  those  customs 
which  have  obtained  long,  because  in  their 
effect  they  have  proved  good  :  thus  circum- 
spect should  all  persons  be,  who  cannot  yet 
have  acquired  much  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  lest,  instead  of  becoming  what 
they  anxiously  wish  to  become,  more  bene- 
ficial to  mankind  than  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them,  they  should  actually  though 
inadvertently  be  instrumental  towards  oc- 
casioning some  of  the  worst  evils  that  can 
befol  human  society.    Bishop  Huntingford, 

CIRCUMVENTION. 

This  work  requires  long  time,  dissembling 

looks, 
Commixt  with  undermining  actions, 
Watching  advantages  to  execute ; 
Our  foes   are   mighty,  and  their  number 

great, 
It  therefore  follows  that  our  stratagems 
Must  branch  forth  into  manifold  deceita. 
Endless  devices,  bottomless  conclusions. 

Chapn^ain. 
Bear  your  wrongs  conoeal'd 
And  patient  as  the  tortoise ;  let  this  camel 
Stalk  o*er  your  back  unbruised ;  sleep  with 

the  lion. 
And  let  this  brood  of  secure,  foolish  mice, 
Play  with  your  nostrils,  till  the  time  be  ripe 
For  the  bloody  audit,  and  the  fatal  gripe ; 
Aim  like  a  cunning  fowler,  close  one  eye. 
That  you  the  better  may  your  game  espy. 

WebsiL.' 
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CITIZENS. 
Before  man  made  us  oitizens,  great  Nature 
made  us  men.  Lowell, 

CrVET. 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothe- 
oaiy,  to  sweeten  my  imagination. 

Shakespeare* 

CIVILITY. 

A  Hint  Respbctino. 

Whilst  thou  livest  keep  a  good  tongue  in 
thy  head.  Shakespeare* 

Cost  Notbino. 

A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation,  but 
not  to  speak  ill,  requires  only  our  silence, 
which  costs  us  nothing.  TUloison, 

Definition  op. 

Civility  is  but  a  desire  to  receive  civility, 
and  to  be  esteemed  polite. 

La  Boehe/oueauld, 

Of  a  Pboud  Man. 

The  insolent  civility  of  a  proud  man  is,  if 
possible,  more  shocking  than  his  rudeness 
oould  be;  because  he  shows  you,  by  his 
manner,  tliat  he  thinks  it  mere  condescen- 
sion in  him;  and  that  his  goodness  alone 
bestows  upou  you  what  you  have  no  pre- 
tense to  claim.  Cheeterfield* 

CIVILIZATION. 

AOOOMPANIMENT  OP. 

Christianity  has  carried  civilisation  along 
with  it,  whithersoever  it  has  gone ;  and,  as 
if  to  show  that  tlie  latter  does  not  depend 
on  physical  causes,  some  of  the  countries 
the  most  civilised  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
are  now  in  a  state  of  hopeless  barbarism. 

Hare. 

Pbinoiplbs  in. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in 
the  state  in  which  we  find  them,  without 
sufficiently  adverting  to  the  causes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced,  and  possibly  may 
be  upheld.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  our  manners,  our  civilization,  and  all 
the  good  things  which  are  connected  with 
civilization,  have,  in  this  European  world 
of  ours,  depended  for  ages  upon  two  princi- 
ples, and  were  indeed  the  result  of  both 
combined.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The  nobility 
and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession  the 
other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  exist- 
ence even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  confU- 
rion,  and  while  governments  were  rather  in 


their  causes  than  formed.  Learning  paid 
back  wiiat  it  received  to  nobility  and  priest- 
hood, and  paid  it  back  with  usury  by  en- 
larging their  ideas  and  ftimishing  their 
minds.  Burke. 

Produces  Selpishnbss. 

A  semi-civilized  state  of  society,  equallj 
removed  tvom.  the  extremes  of  barbarity 
and  of  reflnenent,  seems  to  be  that  particu- 
lar meridian  under  which  all  the  redprod- 
ties  and  gratuities  of  hospitality  do  most 
readily  flourish  and  abound.  For  it  so  hap> 
pens  that  the  ease,  the  luxury,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  kigheei  state  of  dviliaa- 
tion,  are  as  productive,  of  selfishness,  as  the 
difiicultiee,  the  privations,  and  the  sterili- 
ties of  the  lowesL  CoUom* 
CLEANLINESS. 

Advantages  op. 

So  great  is  the  effect  of  cleanliness  upon 
man,  tiiat  it  extends  even  to  his  moral  char- 
acter. Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with  filth ; 
nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person 
scrupulously  attentive  to  cleanliness,  who 
was  a  consummate  villain.  Bum/ord. 

Defined. 

Cleanliness  may  be  defined  to  be  the  em- 
blem of  purity  of  mind. 

Addisotu 

Op  Person. 

Even  fh)m  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 

Receives  a  secret,  sympathetic  aid. 

ThowMoiu 

Let  thy  mind*s  sweetness  have  its  opera* 

tion  upon  thy  body,  dothes,  and  habiti^ 

tion.  HerberU 

CLEMENCY. 
Virtue  op. 

No  attribute 
So  well  befits  th'  exalted  seat  supreine. 
And  power's  disposing  hand  as  domency. 
Each  crime  must  firom  its  quality  bo  J  u<lged ; 
And  pity  there  should  interpose,  where 

malice 
Is  not  th'  aggressor.        Sir  WiUiam  JicMMi. 

CLIMATE. 

Inplubncbs  op. 

The  institutions  of  a  country  depend  la 
great  measure  on  the  nature  of  Its  soil  and 
situation.  Many  of  the  wants  of  man  arr 
awakened  or  supplied  by  these  droumstan 
ces.  To  these  wants,  manners,  laws,  and 
religion  must  shape  and  aooommodate  them- 
selves.  The  division  of  land,  and  the  rightff 
attached  to  it,  alter  with  the  soil ;  the  lawf 
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relating  to  its  prodaoe,  with  its  fertility. 
The  maimers  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  vari- 
OQS  ways  modified  by  Its  position.  The  re- 
ligion of  a  lifiner  is  not  the  same  as  the  fiuth 
of  a  Shepherd,  nor  is  the  character  of  the 
ploughman  so  war-like  as  that  of  the  hun- 
ter. The  observant  legislator  follows  the 
direction  of  all  these  various  circumstances, 
fhe  knowledge  of  the  natural  advantages 
or  defects  of  a  country  thus  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  political  science  and  history. 

Justus  Moser. 

CLOCK. 

A  dock!  with  its  ponderous  embowel- 
ments  of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn 
dullness  of  communication.  Lamb* 

CLOUD. 

That  cloud  was  beautiful— was  one 
Among  a  thousand  round  the  sun ; 
The  thousand  shared  the  common  lot ; 
They  came— they  went— they  were  forgot; 
This  fkiry  form  alone  impressed 
Its  perfect  image  in  my  breast. 
And  shines  as  richly  blazon*d  there 
As  in  its  element  of  air. 

J,  Montgomery. 

A  Rain. 

Wafted  up, 

The  stealing  cloud  with  soft  grey  blinds 
the  sky 

And  in  its  vapory  mantle  onward  steps 

The  summer  shower.  Street. 

A  Sablb. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  sliver  lining  on  the  night  7 

Milton. 

A  Sto&x. 

Now  a  cloud, 
BfMsive  and  black,  strides  up ;  the  angry 

gleam 
Of  the  red  lightning  cleaves  the  downing 

folds.  Street. 

A  SUMMBB. 

That  looked 
As  tliongh  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight, 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid-air. 

Joanna  BaiUie* 

Ah  EvBNiifO. 

A  elond  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  touched  its  braided 
snow; 
"^  Ijong  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on. 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranqoil  its  spirit  seem*d,  and  floated  slow  t 
'  Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 


While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanc*d  to 

blow. 
Wafted  the  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west 
Emblem  methought,  of  the  departed  soul  I 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is 
g^ven; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onward   to  the  golden  gates  of 
heaven. 
Where  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

Professor  Wilson. 

CLOUDS. 

Those  piayfUl  fkndes  of  the  mighty  Sky. 

Smith. 

A  VoLUMB  OP  Wisdom. 
Te  douds,  that  are  the  ornament  of  heaven. 
Who  give  to  it  its  gayest  shade  wings 
And  its  most  awfiil  glories;  ye  who  roll 
In  the  dark  tempest,  or  at  dewy  evening 
Bow  low  in  tenderest  beauty ;— ye^are  to  us 
A  volume  ftUl  of  wisdom.  iVretvaL 

DiVBRSIFIBD  APPBABAJrOB  OP. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  doud  that's  dragonish ; 
A  vapour,  sometimes,  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  dtadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory. 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Shakespeare. 

Rain. 

The  douds  consigpi  their  treasure  to  the 

fields, 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
In  large  efliision  o*er  a  freshened  world. 

Thomson. 

COCK. 

Cbowiko  of  thb. 

I  have  heard 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth,  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding 

throat, 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakespeare. 

COFFEE. 

Eppbots  op. 

Coffee,  which  makes  the  polltidan  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  lialf 
■hut  eyes.  I\)p4. 

COINAGE. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.    - 

6ffiakespear§. 
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COLD  BLOODED. 

BitOODBB. 

A  man  whoae  blood 
li  very  mow-broth.  Ibid* 

COLLECTOR. 

A  snapper  up  of  unoonaidered  trifles. 

Jlrid. 
COMET. 

Bast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  oomet's  flaming 

Ughtr 
Tb^  illustrious  stranger  passing,  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations,  ftom  his  fiery  train 
Of  length  enormoos,  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether;  coasts  unnum- 

ber'd  worlds, 
Of  more  than  solar  glory;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  oape;  and  then  re-visits 

earth, 
From  the  loan  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 

Young. 

Stranger  of  Ueaven,  1  bid  thee  hail  I 

Shred  fh>m  the  pall  of  glory  riven 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale— 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
Whatever  portends  thy  firont  of  fire 

And  streaming  looks  so  lovely  pale ; 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  Judgments  dire 

Stranger  of  Heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail. 

Hogg. 

COMETS. 

OiJ)  Idsas  Conobrnino. 

Comets  importing  change  of  times  and 

states. 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting 

stars.  Shakespeare. 

COMFORT. 
Balm  of. 
Sweet    as    refreshing    dews   or    summer 

showers. 
To  the  long  parching  thirst  of  drooping 

flowers ; 
Grateful  as  fanning  gales  to  fidnting  swains 
And  soft  as  trickling  balm  to  bleeding  pains. 
Such  are  thy  words.  Oay. 

I  would  bring  balm  and  pour  it  into  your 

wound, 
Cure  your  distemper'd  mind  and  heal  your 

fortunes.  Vryden. 

Dbprivation  op. 
Comfort — 'tis  for  ease  and  quiet; 
It  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  sweet  content, 
In  the  sound  bed  of  industry  and  health. 

Havard. 


Dbbtvbd  fbom  Ood. 

God  comfort  him  in  this  ncoeBrity> 

8ha]teip€ar€, 

Of  all  the  created  comforts,  God  is  the 
lender;  you  are  the  borrower,  not  the 
owner.  Mutherfard, 

HOPB  OF. 

Thy  words  have  darted  hope  into  my  soul 
And  comfort  dawns  upon  me.       JSouthemm 

Inbffbotual. 

Wliat  is  comfort, 
When  the  poor  patient's  heart  is  past  relief? 
It  is  no  doctor's  art  can  cure  my  grief. 

MiddleUm. 

Your  comforts 
Come  as  in  draughts  the  elemental  dew 
Does  on  the  earth ;  it  wets,  but  leaves  no 

moisture 
To  give  the  seared  plants  growth. 

Clapthom9» 

Influence  of. 

It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 

Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 

Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 

Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoom'd 

'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  music.  TcUfowrd* 

Comfort,  like  the  golden  sun, 
Dispels  the  sullen  shade  with  her  sweet  in- 
fluence. 
And  cheers  the  melancholy  house  of  care 

.fiows. 
In  Trial. 

In  the  exhaustless  catalogue  of  Heaven's 
mercies  to  mankind,  the  power  we  have  of 
flnding  some  germs  of  comfort  in  the  hard* 
est  trials  must  ever  occupy  the  foremost 
place ;  not  only  because  it  supports  and  up- 
holds us  when  we  most  require  to  be  sus- 
tained, but  because  in  this  source  of  oonBO- 
lation  there  is  something,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  something 
of  that  goodness  which  detects,  amidst  our 
own  evil  domgs,  a  redeeming  quality; 
something,  which  even  in  our  ftdlen  n»> 
ture,  we  possess  in  common  with  the  an- 
gels ;  which  had  its  being  in  the  old  time 
when  they  trod  the  earth,  and  linger  on  it 
yet  in  pity.  Diekena. 

COMMAND. 

Harshness  and  Gentleness  of. 

Truly,  a  command  of  gall  cannot  be 
obeyed  like  one  of  sugar.  A  man  must  re* 
quire  Just  and  reasonable  things,  if  he 
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would  see  the  scales  of  obedience  ptx>perl7 
trimmed.  From  orders  which  are  improper, 
springs  resistance,  which  i|B  not  easily  over- 
come. Basil, 

COMMANDER. 

A  Bbavb. 

^  He  stopp'd  the  fliers : 

And,  bj  ]iis  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport ;  as  waves  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 
And  fell  below  his  stem.         Shakespeare, 

A  brave  captain  is  as  a  root,  out  of  which 
(as  branches)  the  courage  of  his  soldiers 
doth  spring.  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 

Valub  op  a. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  lion  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  sheep,  than  a  sheep  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  Uons.  De  Foe, 

COMMENDATION. 

Rbsult  op. 

Commend  a  fool  for  his  wit,  or  a  knave 
for  his  honesty,  and  they  will  receive  you 
into  their  bosom.  Fielding, 

COMMERCE. 

Advaittaoes  op. 

As  Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely 

But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky ; 

So  what  our  earth  and  what  our  heaven 

denies 
Our  ever  constant  firiend,  the  sea  supplies. 
The  taste  of  hot  Arabia's  spice  we  know. 
Free  fh>m  the  scorching  sun  that  makes  it 

grow; 
Without  the  worm  in  Persia's  silks  we 

■hine; 
And  without  planting,  drink  of  every  vine, 
To  dig  for  wealth  we  weary  not  our  Umbs. 
Gk>ld,  though  the  heaviest  metal   hither 

swims, 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow. 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others 

sow.  Waller* 

Cmumvo  Inpluenob  op. 

Commerce  tends  to  wear  oflT  those  preju- 
dices which  maintain  distinction  and  ani- 
mosity between  nations.  It  softens  and 
polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites 
them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  tiea— the 
desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants.  It 
dispones  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  in 
•reiy  State  an  order  of  citizens  bound  by 
their  interest  to  be  the  guardians  of  public 
trmqiiSli^.     As  soon  as  the  oommerdal 


spirit  acquires  vigor,  and  begins  to  gain  an 
ascendant  in/ any  society,  we  begin  to  dis- 
cern a  new  genius  in  its  policy,  its  alliannes. 
its  wars,  and  its  negotiations. 

RoberUon, 

Thbivbs  bbst  Ubbistubbbd. 

A  statesman  may  do  much  for  commerce, 
most  by  leaving  it  alone.  A  river  never 
flows  so  smoothly,  as  when  it  follows  its 
own  course,  without  either  aid  or  check. 
Let  it  make  its  own  bed,  it  will  do  so  better 
than  you  can. 

WEtiL  Reoulatbd. 

A  well  regulated  commerce  is  not,  like 
law,  physic,  or  dii^inity,  to  be  overstocked 
with  hands ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  flourishes 
by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to 
all  its  professors.  Addison, 

COMMONWEALTH. 

A  Fair,  Free. 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice. 
Condensing  in  a  fkir  free  commonwealth ; 
Not  rash  equality,  but  equal  rights, 
Froportion'd  like  the  columns  of  the  temple 
Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 
And  making  Arm  the  whole  with  grace  and 

beauty; 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

Byron. 

COMPANIONa 

Chabms  op. 

Our  companions  please  us  less  ftrom  the 
charms  we  And  in  their  conversation  than 
from  those  they  find  in  ours. 

Falke  OreviUe. 

Choice  op. 

Be  cautious  with  whom  you  associate,  and 
never  give  your  company  or  your  confl« 
dence  to  persons  of  whose  good  principlea 
you  are  not  certain. 

Bishop  Coleridge. 

We  should  ever  have  it  fixed  in  our  mem- 
ories that,  by  the  character  of  those  whom 
we  choose  for  our  friends,  our  own  is  likely 
to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be  Judg^ 
by  the  world.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
slow  and  cautious  in  contracting  intinuuQr; 
but  when  a  virtuous  frl^ndsliip  is  once  es- 
tablished, we  must  ever  consider  it  a  sacred 
engagement.  Blmr 
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Tbb  most  Aobbbabia. 

The  most  BgreeableorBlI  oompanlooa  !■« 
tfmple,  r^Dknaan,  wlthuut  any  high  preten- ' 
aiona  to  on  oppreHlve  greatnon;  one  whc> 
'  lovM  U(e,  and  undetstands  tbe  Uie  of  It; 
obliging,  alike  at  all  honrs;  above  all, of* 
golden  temper,  and  ateadbat  aa  an  snohor. 
For  anoh  an  one  we  gladly  exchange  the  I 
greatest  gentos,  the  moK  brilliant  wit,  the 
profoundest  thinker.  LetHnff. 

Vwione. 

Wicked  oompanlona  Invite  na  to  hell. 

FMdinff. 
COMPANY. 
Bad. 

No  oompanr  la  Ikr  preferable  to  bad,  be- 
canae  we  are  more  apt  to  oateh  the  Tloea  of 
others  than  vlrtnea,  aa  dlaeaae  is  far  more 
ooutogloiis  than  health.  Oolton. 

Bad  company  ia  like  a  nail  driven  Into  a 
post,  which,  after  the  first  or  aeoond  blow, 
may  be  drawn  out  with  little  difllonlty; 
bnt  being  once  driven  up  to  the  head,  the 
pinoera  oaunot  take  hold  to  draw  It  out,  bnt 
which  can  onl]'  be  done  by  the  deetruotlon 
of  the  wood.  AuffHitint. 

There  are  like  t«  be  abort  graoet  where 
the  devil  playa  heat.  Ltanb. 

He  that  toocheth  pltoh  shall  be  defiled 
therewith.  Jfeotet.  zlll,  1. 

Choice  of. 

It  Is  oertain  that  either  wise  bearing  or 
Ignorant  Garrlage  i»  oangbt  aa  men  take  dla. 
eaaea  one  of  another;  theretbre,  let  men 
take  heed  of  th^  oampany.    Shake^eart. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  who 
la  not  prudent  In  the  oholoe  of  his  eoinpany. 
J«reny  Taj/Utr. 
CoNiinoT  IN. 

Take  rather  than  give  the  tone  to  the  oom- 
pany  your  are  In.  If  you  hare  parts  yon 
.  will  show  them  more  or  lees  upon  evei? 
subject ;  and  If  yon  have  not,  yon  had  bet- 
ter talk  ^lllly  upon  a  subjeot  of  other  peo- 
ple's than  of  your  own  cbooetng. 

OkMterjMd. 

FiTMBBS  FOB. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a  oapadty  of 
being  agreeable,  though  Dot  of  ablnlng  In 
company;  and  there  Br«  a  hundred  men 
snfilciently  qnalitied  tbr  both,  who,  by  a 
very  few  faulta,  that  they  might  oorreot  In  | 
half  an  hour,  are  not  so  mnoh  aa  tolerable. 
Swiift. 


Pbbbimv  m. 

Tbe  tt'eer  yon  feel  yourself  In  tte  f 
enee  of  another,  the  more  fk«e  Is  he. 


Habtb  lit  CHooKina. 

Men  nr  women  that  are  greedy  of  a»- 
qualntance,  or  hasty  In  It,  are  ottentlraes 
snared  in  lUoompanybetbre  tbeyareaw«r«, 
and  entangled  so,  that  theyoannot  easily 
get  loose  fram  It  after,  when  they  would, 

Bir  ItiOtktm  Haim. 
Nbobssitt  fob. 

Without  good  oompony  all  dainties 
Loco  their  true  relish,  and    like    palsted 

Brepee. 
Are  only  seen,  not  lasted.  Mtutinfftr, 

Waitt  of  Rbspbct  fob. 

Nomanoan  possibly Improrelnanyomi^ 
pany  for  which  he  has  not  respect  enougfa 
to  be  under  some  degree  of  restrsluL 

Oltule<3leU. 

comparis01i8. 
Amoko  Msn. 

The  superiority  of  some  men  Is  merely 
local.  Thev  are  great,  because  their  asB»- 
olates  are  little.  JoAmspm. 

COMPASSION. 
Alt  Attbiboti  op  Ood. 
Man   may  dlsmln  compassion  IhMii   hli 

Cbtaper. 

ESOXI.I.KNOB  OF. 

Compassion  la  an  emotion  of  whtcAi  we 
ought  never  to  be  ashamed.  OnMsfnl,  par* 
ticularly  in  youth,  la  the  tear  of  sympathy, 
and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe. 
Blatr. 
In  THB  Bkart. 

Compassion,  tbe  Ureat  associate  of  the 
hearL  AiAm. 

COMPENSATION. 
The  Law  of. 

We  devote  the  activity  of  onr  youth  to 
revelry  and  the  decrepitude  of  our  old  age 
to  repentanoe  i  and  we  finiah  the  tit»  by 
bequeathing  onr  dead  bodies  to  the  obanoel, 
which  when  living,  we  interdioted  ttota  the 
church.  CbUoM, 

When  articles  rise  the  consumer  Is  tbe 
lirst  that  suffers,  and  when  they  &11,  he  Is 
the  last  that  gains.  TMd. 
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CX)MPETENCE. 

0  grant  me,  heav*n,  a  middle  state 
Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great ; 
More  than  enough  for  nature's  ends, 
With  something  left  to  treat  my  fHends. 

Jifallet, 

COMPLAINING. 

We  lose  the  right  of  oomplaining  some- 
times by  forbearing  it ;  but  we  often  treble 
the  foroe.  Sterne, 

Habit  of. 

Every  one  must  see  daily  instances  of 
people  who  oomplain  from  a  mere  habit  of 
complaining.  Graves, 

Sblf. 

1  will  not  be  as  those  who  spend  the  day 
in  oomplaining  of  the  bead-ache,  and  the 
night  in  drinl^lng  the  wine  ihat  gives  the 
head-ache.  Ooeihe. 

WOBSB  THAN  USBI^BSS. 

To  tell  thy  mis*ries  will  no  comfor^.  breed ; 
Men  help  thee  most,  that  think  thou  hast 

no  need ; 
But  if  the  world  once  thy  misfortunes  Icnow, 
Thou  soon  shalt  lose  a  friend  and  find  a  foe. 

Bandolph, 

COMPLIMENTS. 

Depbbcated. 

Banish  ail  compliments  but  single  truth, 

From  every  tongue,  and  every  shepherd's 

heart, 
Let  them  use  still  persuading,  but  no  art. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Kindly  Takbn. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always 
kindly  taken,  and  cost  nothing  but  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  I  consider  them  as  draughts 
upon  good  breeding,  where  the  exchange  is 
always  greatly  in  &vor  of  the  drawer. 

Cheaterfield. 
Tbbaohbry  in. 

Treachery  oft  lurks 
In  compliments.    Ton  have  sent  so  many 

posts 
Of  undertakings,  they  outride  performance ; 
And  make  me  think  yonr  fi&ir  pretences  aim 
At  some  intended  ill,  which  my  prevention 
Moat  strive  to  avert.  Nabh, 

OOMPREHENSIVENESa 

He  only  sees  well  who  sees  the  whole  in  the 
parts,  and  the  parts  in  the  whole.  I  know 
but  three  classes  of  men ;  those  who  see  the 
#liol6,  those  who  tee  but  a  part,  and  those 
who  see  both  together.  Lavatwr. 


COMPULSION. 

.Resistanob  of. 

Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion!  If: 

sons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 

give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion. 

Shakespeare. 
Used  by  Ionobanob  only. 

Force  is  the  agent  which  ignorance  uses 

for  making  his  followers  do  the  actions  to 

which  they  are  disinclined  by  nature ;  and 

(like  an  attempt  to  make  water  ascend 

above  its  level )  the  moment  the  agent  ceases 

to  act,  the  same  instant  does  the  operation 

cease.  Combe. 

CONCEALMENT 

Difficulty  of. 

If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  your 
wealth ;  bnt  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  eaqr 
to  conceal  your  poverty.  We  shall  find  that 
it  is  less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand  guineas 
than  one  hole  in  our  coat.  CoUon. 

Foreign  to  Nature. 

To  conceal  anything  fh>m  those  to  whom 
I  am  attached,  is  not  in  my  nature.  I  can 
never  close  my  lips  where  I  have  opened 
my  heart.  Dickens. 

CONCEIT. 
Danger  of. 

This  self-conceit  is  a  most  dangerous  shelf 
Where  many  have  made  shipwreck  un- 
awares; 
He  who  doth  trust  too  much  unto  himself 
Can  never  fledl  to  fall  in  many  snares. 

Earl  of  Stirling. 

Impotenoy  of. 

He  who  gives  himself  airs  of  Importance 
exhibits  the  credentials  of  impotence. 

Lavater. 
Influence  of. 

Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beau- 
ty;  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  impairs  what 
it  would  improve.  Bape. 

Natural  to  Humanity. 

I  say  that  conceit  is  Just  as  natural  a  thing 
to  human  minds  as  a  centre  to  a  drde. 

Holmes. 
Pleasure  of. 

A  strong  conceit  Is  rich ;  so  most  men  deem : 
If  not  to  be,  'tis  comfort  yet  to  seem. 

Marston. 
Sblf-Imfobtanok  of. 

The  more  any  one  speaks  of  himself,  the 
less  he  likes  to  hear  another  talked  of. 

LavQter, 
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8BLFISHNR88  OF. 

A  man  who  is  always  well  satisfied  with 
himself  is  seldom  so  with  others,  and  others 
M  little  pleased  with  him. 

La  Boehe/oucauld. 
Stbbnoth  of. 
Drawn  by  oonoeit  from  reason's  plan, 
How  yain  is  tliat  poor  creature  man 
How  pleas'd  in  ev'ry  paltry  elf 
To  prate  about  that  thing  himself. 

ChurehilL 
Workings  of. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 

Shakespeare. 

CONCEIT  AND  CONFIDENCE. 

Success  seems  to  be  that  which  forms  the 
distinction  between  confidence  and  conceit. 
Nelson,  when  young,  was  piqued  at  not  be- 
ing noticed  in  a  certain  parag^ph  of  the 
newspapers,  which  detailed  an  action 
wherein  he  had  assisted.  <*But  never 
mind,"  said  he,  "I  will  one  day  have  a  ga- 
sette  of  my  own.  "  Oolton, 

CONCENTRATION. 

Nboesaitt  of. 

The  great  majority  of  men  must  concen- 
trate— must  patiently  cultivate  some  prov- 
ince of  thought — or  they  will  experience 
the  disappointment  of  those  heroes  whose 
empire  has  been  lost  in  the  ambition  of  uni- 
versal conquest.  William  Matthews. 

CONCILIATION. 
Ikxbdiatb. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  while 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him.  MaU,  v,  25. 
POMOY  of. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  concili- 
ate the  minds  of  others,  and  to  turn  them 
to  his  own  advantage.  Cicero. 

CONCLUSION. 
O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

Shakespeare. 
CONDUCT. 
(Bad,)  Effbot  of. 

All  (he  while  thou  livest  ill,  thou  hast  the 
trouble,  distraction,  inconveniences  of  life, 
but  not  the  sweets  and  true  use  of  it. 

_  Fuller. 

RuiiBs  for. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  can  form,  nay, 

and  follow,  the  most  excellent  rules  for 

conducting  yourself  in  the  world.    You 

must  also  know  when  to  deviate  from  them, 

and  where  lies  the  exception.         OrevUle. 


Have  more  than  thou  ihowert, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  leas  than  thou  ow^st, 
Learn  more  than  thou  tioweflt. 
Set  leas  than  thou  throwesL 

Shakespeare 

I  will  govern  my  life,  and  my  thoughts, 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  to  see  the  one 
and  to  read  the  other ;  for  wliat  does  it  sig- 
nify to  make  anything  a  secret  to  my  neigh- 
bour when  to  God  (who  is  the  searcher  of 
our  hearts)  all  our  privacies  are  open? 

Seneea, 

As  in  walking  it  is  your  great  care  not  to 
run  your  foot  upon  a  nail,  or  to  tread  awry, 
and  strain  your  leg ;  so  let  it  be  in  all  the 
afiairsof  human  life,  not  to  hurt  your  mind 
or  ofibnd  your  Judgment.  And  this  rule, 
if  observed  carefully  In  all  your  deport- 
ment, will  be  a  mighty  security  to  3rou  in 
your  undertakings.  Epidetue* 

Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  Justly ; 
swear  not ;  commit  not  with  man*s  sworn 
spouse ;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud 
array.  *  *  Keep  thy  fbot  out  of  brothels, 
thy  pen  fh>m  lenders*  books. 

Shakespeare. 

CONFESSION. 

Wisdom  of. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own 
he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  say- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday.  /bpe. 

CONFIDANTS. 

MoTP^BS  FOB  Making. 

Most  frequently  we  make  confidants  from 
vanity,  a  love  of  talking,  a  wish  to  win  the 
confidence  of  others,  and  to  make  an  ex- 
chanfl^e  of  secrets.  La  Ro€h^<mcauld. 

CONFIDENCE. 

Fbarlbssnbss  of. 

Thou  know'st  how  fearless  is  my  trust  in 
thee.  Miss  L.  E.  Landon. 

Must  bb  Mutual. 

It  is  unjust  and  absurd  of  persons  advmno- 
ing  in  years,  to  expect  of  the  young,  that 
confidence  should  come  all  and  only  on  their 
side;  the  human  heart,  at  whatever  age 
opens  only  to  the  heart  that  opens  in  re- 
turn. Miss  EdgewoHk* 

Plbases. 

Confidence  always  pleases  those  who  ie> 
ceive  it.    It  is  a  tribute  we  pay  to  their 
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oierit,  a  deposit  we  commit  to  tfaieir  trust,  a 
pledge  that  gives  them  a  claim  upon  us,  a 
Kind  of  dependence  to  which  we  voluntarily 
•ubmit.  La  Boehe/aueauld, 

Sblf.  ^ 

There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  which  does 
Qot  depend  upon  fortune;  it  is  a  certain 
manner  that  distinguishes  us,  and  which 
seems  to  destine  u&  for  great  things ;  it  is  the 
valae  we  insensibly  set  upon  ourselves;  it 
Is  by  this  quality,  that  we  gain  the  delier- 
enoe  of  other  men,  and  it  is  this  which  com- 
monly raises  us  more  above  them,  than 
birth,  rank,  or  even  merit  itself. 

JJa  Moehe/atteauld, 
Withholding  of. 

Trust  him  not  that  hath  once  broken  ikith. 

Shakespeare. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less 
who  censures  all,  and  him  least  who  is  in- 
diiFerent  about  all.  LavcUer* 

Trust  him  with  little,  who,  without  proofli 
trusts  you  with  everything,  or,  when  he  has 
proved  you,  with  nothing.  Ibid, 


CONFLICT. 
Dire  was  the  noise  of  conflict. 


MiUon. 


CONFUSION. 

Conftision  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece  I 

Shakespeare. 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded.  Milton. 

GSNBBAL. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction! 
Noise  BO  confused  and  dreadful;  Justling 

crowds 
That  run,  and  know  not  whither ;  torches 

gliding 
like  meteors,  by  each  other  in  the  streets. 

Dryden, 

CONJUROR. 

They  brought  one  Punch ;  a  hungry  lean 

fto'd  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  Juggler,  a  fortune  teller; 
A  needy,  hollow  ey*d,  sharp  looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man ;  this  pernicious  slave, 
Foffsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjuror. 

Shakespeare, 

CONQUEST. 
Aim  OF. 

Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
TkU  hath  hi  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

Ibid. 


Right  of. 

I  claim  by  right 
Of  conquest ;  for  when  kings  make  wai^ 
No  law  betwixt  two  sovereigns  can  decide, 
But  that  of  arms,  where   fortune  is  the 

Judge, 
Soldiers  the  lawyers,  and  the  bar  the  field. 

Drychn, 

CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience  is  the  champion  of  Justice. 

A  Bad. 

The  torture  of  a  bad  conscience  is  the  bell 
of  a  living  soul.  Calvin. 

A  CUBAB. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last, 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past. 

Ooffe. 

light  as  a  gossamer  is  the  circumstance, 
which  can  bring  enjoyment  to  a  conscience, 
which  is  not  its  own  accuser.     W.  Carleton. 

A  OooD. 

The  breast  of  a  good  man  Is  a  little  heaven 
commencing  on  earth ;  where  the  Deity  sits 
enthroned  with  unrivaled  influence,  every 
subjugated  passion,  <*like  the  wind  and 
storm,  ftdfllling  his  word."  Oolton. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted? 

Thrice  is  he  arm*d,  who  hath  his  quarrel 
Just; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  look'd  up  hi 
steel. 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  cor- 
rupted. Shakespeare^ 

A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what 
health  is  to  the  body ;  it  preserves  a  con- 
stant ease  and  serenity  within  us,  and  more 
than  countervails  all  the  calamities  and  af- 
flictions that  can  possibly  be&U  us. 

Addison* 

A  GUIDB. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  listen  to 
any  reason  against  conscience.  Home. 

A  GUILTLBSS. 

When  tyrannizing  pain  shall  stop 

The  passage  of  thy  breath. 
And  thee  compel  to  swear  thyself. 

True  servant  unto  death ; 
Then  shall  one  virtuous  deed  impart 

More  pleasure  to  thy  mind, 
Than  all  the  treasures  that  on  earth 

Ambitious  thoughts  can  find. 
The  well-spent  time  of  one  short  day, 

One  hour,  one  moment  then,  * 
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Shall  be  more  sweet  than  all  the  Joy« 

Amongst  us  mortal  men. 
Then  shalt  thou  find  but  one  reltige 

Which  oomfort  can  retain ; 
A  guiltless  oonsdenoe  pure  and  clear 

From  touch  of  sinftil  stain.     Brcmdon, 

A  OUILTT. 

Suspicion  haunts  the  g^lty  mind 

The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

A  fi^ilty  conscience  is  like  a  whirlpool 
drawing  in  all  to  itself,  which  would  other- 
wise pass  by.  Fuller. 

A  Punishment  to  thb  Wiokxd. 

Many  a  lash  in  the  dark  doth  conscience 
give  the  wicked.  BosUm. 

There  is  no  Aiture  pang 
Can  deal  that  Justice  on  the  self-oondemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul.  Bynm. 

A  Quiet. 

A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  quite  serene ! 
Christians  have  burnt  each  other  quite  per- 
suaded 
ThaX  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as 
they  did.  Byr<m. 

I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  consdenoeto 

SkatMipeare, 
A  Relentless. 

»Tis  ever  thus 

With  noble  minds,  if  chance  they  slide  to 

folly; 
Remorse  stings  deeper,  and  relentless  con- 

sdenoe 
Pours  more  gall  into  the  bitter  cup 
Of  their  severe  repentance.  Jfojon. 

A  Sound. 

A  sound  cnnsdenoe  is  a  braaen  wall  of  de- 
fence. F^rwn  the  Latin, 

A  Tender. 

What's  a  tender  consdenoe  T  'Tis  a  botch 

That  will  not  bear  the  gentlest  touch ; 

But  breaking  out  despatches  more 

Than  the  epidemicaPst  plague  sore. 

BuUer, 
A  Witness. 

Consider  all  thy  actions  and  take  heed 

On  stolen  bread,  the'  it  is  sweet  to  feed. 

Sin,  like  a  bee,  unto  thy  hive  may  bring 

A  little  honey  but  expect  the  sting. 

Thou  may 'St  conceal  thy  sin  by  cunning  art. 

But  conscience  sits  a  witness  in  thy  heart, 

Which  will  disturb  thy  peace,  thy  rest  undo. 

For  that  is  witness,  Judge,  and  prison  too. 


AocuuNQs  or. 

Hy  ooosQlenoe  hath  a  thousand 

tongues^ 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tala; 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain* 

An  Tnwabd  Monitor. 

I'll  not  meddle  with  it ;  it  Is  a  dangerom 
thing;  it  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man 
cannot  steal  but  it  aoeuseth  him;  a  man 
capnoi  swear  but  it  diecka  him ;  a  man 
cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife  but  it 
detects  him;  'tis  a  blushing  shame-iho^ 
spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it 
fills  one  ftiU  of  obstacles;  it  made  me  restore 
a  purse  of  gold  that  by  chance  I  found ;  it 
beggars  a  man  that  keeps  it ;  it  is  turned  oat 
of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing ; 
and  every  man,  that  means  to  live  well^  en- 
deavors to  trust  to  himself  and  live  with* 
out  it.  8hak€9pemr4. 

Approbation  of. 

A  man 'a  first  cars  should  be  to  avoid  tbs 
reproaches  of  his  own  heart ;  Kiis  next,  to 
escape  the  censurea  of  the  world.  If  the  last 
interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be 
entirely  neglected;  but  otherwise  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  wliicb 
it  gives  itself,  seconded  by  the  applauses  of 
the  public.  AddiMyi^ 

Approval  of. 

That  oonscienoe  approves  of  hnd  attests 
such  a  course  of  action,  is  itself  alone  an 
obligation.  J9iitlsr. 

Attendant  on  Virtue. 
The  virtuous  mind  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Consdenca. 

Harrison. 

Awe  of. 

Be  fearftil  only  of  thyself;  and  stand  in 
awe  of  none  more  than  tliine  own  consoicLoe. 
There  is  a  Cato  in  every  man ;  a  severe  Cbn- 
sor  of  his  manners.  And  he  that  reverence* 
this  Judge  will  seldom  do  anything  he  need 
repent  of.  tSMw. 

Both  Friend  and  Fob. 

OI  conscience  I    conscience!    man's  m(isl 

fidthfVil  friend, 
Him  canst  thou  oomfort,  ease,  relieve^  6m^ 

fend; 
But  if  he  ¥rill  thy  friendly  checks  fowfg^ 
Thou  art,  Oh!  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foo 

Oralbbt. 
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Cannot  be  Sii.evobd. 
Not  all  the  gloty»  all  the  praise, 
That  decks  the  hero's  prosperous  days, 
The  shoot  of  meti,  the  laurel  crown, 
The  pealing  anthems  of  renown, 
May  consoienoe's  dreadAil  sentence  drown. 

Mr*,  Hol/ordU 

I^mANCfA  OF. 

WiMfre  are  thy  tertora^  oonsdenoeT  where 

thy  Justice? 
That  this  bad  maik  daM  llold!Iy  own  his 

crimes. 
Insult  thy  sacred  power,  and  glory  in  it? 

Frdhcta. 

Dbpinition  of. 
God's  yioegerent  in  the  soul.        Btiehan, 

The  pulse  of  reason.  Coleridge, 

The  sense  of  right.  Dr,  WtUsan, 

Dbliohts  op. 

A  palsy  may  m  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a 
fever  dry  up  a  fountain,  as  eitlier  of  them 
sliake,  dry  up,  or  impair  the  delight  of 
oonsoienoe.  For  it  lies  within,  it  centres  in 
the  heart,  it  £^ows  into  the  very  substance 
of  the  soul,  BO  that  it  accompanies  a  man  to 
hii  grave ;  he  never  outlives  it,  and  that  for 
this  cause,  only,  because  he  cannot  outlive 
himself.  8outh, 

Fkar  of. 

In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thyself;  another  is  but  one  witness 
against  thee;  thou  art  a  thousand ;  another 
thou  mays't  avoid ;  thyself  thou  canst  not. 
Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. 

Quarle$, 

LfBKRTT  OF. 

Liberty  of  consdenoe  (when  people  have 
consciences)  Is  rightly  considered  the  most 
indispensable  of  liberties.  Chambers, 

Obagle  of  God. 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God ! 

Byron, 

Otn  OF  PUkOB. 

Oonsdence  has  no  more  to  do  with  gal- 
lanti^r  than  it  has  with  politics.     Sheridan. 

PBACBFUIm 

With  peace  of  conscience  like  to  Innocent 
men.  Maseinger, 

POWEB  OF. 

Gonsdence,  wliat  art  thou?  thou  tremen- 
dous power! 
Who  dost  inhabit  ns  without  our  leaver 
And  art  wlthfai  ojurselves  another  self 
▲  maslorsoU  tliat  loves  to  domineer 


And  treat  the  monarch  frankly  as  the  slaveb 
How  dost  thou  light  a  torch  to  distant  deedfl^ 
Make  the  past,  present,  and  the  fixture 

frown? 
How,  ever  and  anon,  awake  the  soul. 
As  with  a  peal  of  thunder,  to  strange  hoN 

rora. 
In  tills  long  restless  dream,  which  idiots 

hug- 
Nay,  wise  men  flatter  with  tlie  name  of  li  fe. 

Younffm 

Let  a  prince  be  guarded  with  soldiers,  at- 
tended by  coundllora,  and  shut  up  in  forts; 
yet  if  Ills  thoughts  disturb  liim,  he  is  mi» 
erable.  Fluttxrch, 

Even  in  the  fiercest  uproar  of  our  stormy 
passions,  consdenne,  though  in  her  softest 
whispers,  gives  to  the  supremacy  of  recti- 
tude the  voice  of  an  undying  testimony. 

Chalmers, 

Thus  consdence  doth  make  cowards  of  us 
all.  Shakespeare, 

PUBITT  OF. 

We  should  have  all  our  communications 
with  men  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and 
with  God,  as  in  the  presence  of  men. 

CoUon. 

Rbmobsb  of. 

Remorse  of  consdence  is  like  an  old 
wound ;  a  man  is  in  no  condition  to  fight 
under  such  circumstances.  The  pain  abates 
his  vigor,  and  takes  up  too  much  of  his  at* 
tention.  Jeremy  CoUier, 

Revenobfulness  of. 

No  man  ever  offended  his  own  consdence, 
but  first  or  last  it  was  revenged  upon  him 
for  it.  JSMith, 

Selling  of  the. 

^  man  who  sells  his  consdence  for  his  in^ 
terest,  will  sell  it  for  his  pleasure.  A  man 
who  wUl  betray  his  country,  will  betray  his 
firiend.  Mias  JSkigeworth, 

Slbeplbssvbss  of. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Tet  thy  spirit  will  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  that  will  not  vaniali, 
'  There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banislu 

Bynm, 

Stings  of. 

Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day ;  ] 

And  in  my  short  distracted  nightly  slum*- 

bers, 
The  hag  that  rides  my  droams.       Drydem, 
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Now  ooiuMlenoe  wakes  despair 
That  alumber'dy  wakes  the  bitter  memory, 
Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  what  must  be 
Worse;  if  worst  deeds,  worse  sufTerlngs 
must  ensue.  MiUon, 

Foal  whisp*riiigs  are  abroad ;  and  unnat'ral 

deeds 
Do    breed    nnnat'ral   troubles;    infected 

minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their 

secrets.  Shakespeare. 

Stbuooubs  of. 

The  colour  of  the  king  did  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience 
Like  heralds  'twizt  two  dreadfUl  battles 

set; 
His  passion  was  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Ibid. 

Trndbr. 
What's  a  tender  consdenoe  T  'Tis  a  botch 
That  will  not  bear  the  gentlest  touch. 
But  breaking  out,  despatches  more 
Than  the  epidemicalst  plague  sore. 

B%Uler, 

TnS  MiNISTBR  OF  JUSTIOB. 

Ck>n8cience  is  Justice's  best  minister:  it 
threatens,  promises,  rewards,  and  punishes, 
and  keeps  all  under  control ;  the  busy  must 
attend  to  its  remonstrances,  the  most  poweiv 
ftil  submit  to  its  reproof,  and  the  angry  en- 
dure its  upbraidings.  While  conscience  is 
our  friend  all  is  peace ;  but  if  once  offended 
fkrewell  the  tranquil  mind. 

Mre.  Montague. 


TiiB  Voioa  OF. 
A  still,  small  voice. 


1  Kings  xix,  12. 


TORMBNTS  OF. 

But  his  doom 
Reserv'd  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the 

thought. 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him.  Miltan. 

0  conscience,  into  what  an  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of 

which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plung*d. 

JWd. 

TORTUBBS  OF. 

Trust  me  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feig^ 
Can  matoh  the  fierce  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day  devoid  of  rest 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast. 

Omrord. 


WATOHFUUrSSS  OF, 

See  from  behind  her  secret  stand 
The  sly  informer  minutes  ev'ry  ikoU 
And  her  dread  diary  with  honor  fllla. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

To  feel  the  want  of  reason  is  next  to  hav- 
ing it ;  an  idiot  is  not  capable  of  this  sensa- 
tion. The  best  thing  next  to  wit  is  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  not  in  us ;  without  wit 
a  man  might  then  know  how  to  behave 
himself,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  a  Ibol  or 
a  coxcomb.  Zta  BruyerSm 

CONSEQUENCES. 

Not  Proportion atb  to  CAuaas. 

As  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  are  not  al- 
ways regulated  by  the  siae  of  the  seed,  so 
the  consequences  of  things  are  not  always 
proportionate  to  the  apparent  magnitude  <^ 
those  events  that  have  produced  them. 

CoUon» 

CONSIDERATION. 

Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of 

him. 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise 
To  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

Shiikespears* 

Advantaobs  of. 

Better  it  is  toward  the  right  conduct  of 
life,  to  consider  what  will  be  the  end  of  a 
thing,  than  what  is  the  beginning  of  it :  Ibr 
what  promises  fair  at  first  may  prove  ill, 
and  what  seems  at  first  a  disadvrtitag6« 
may  prove  very  advantageoua.  Weils. 

Whbn  Nbobssart. 

That  should  be  maturely  considered 
which  can  be  decided  but  once. 

CONSISTENCY. 

Either  take  Christ  in  your  lives,  or  oasi 
him  out  of  your  lips;  either  be  that  thoa 
seemest,  or  else  be  what  thou  art.       Dyer* 

Moral  Strbnoth. 

Without   consistency  there   is  no  moral 
strength.  (hseiH. 

CONSOLATION. 

Indisorbbt. 

Consolation  indiscreetly  pressed  upon  us, 
when  we  are  suffering  under  affliction,  only 
serves  to  increase  our  pain,  and  to  render 
our  grief  more  poignant.  BoiusssaiSm 
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CONSPIRACY. 

ANznnr  of* 

Oh  think  what  anxions  momenta  paaa  be- 
tween 

The  birth  of  plota,  and  their  laat  fittal  pe- 
riods; 

Oh  I  'tis  a  dreadfol  interval  of  timd, 

Fill'd  up  with  horror,  and  big  with  death. 

AddUon, 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadAiI  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
like  a  pkiantasma,  or  a  hideoua  dream ; 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
'  Are  then  in  oounoii ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

8hake9peart, 

Evil  Spirit  of. 

O  conspinu^  I 
Shams't  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow 

by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free  T    O,  then  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?  Seek  none, 

oonspi  nu^, 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  aflhbility : 
ifor  if  thou  put  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  Ibid. 

CONSPIRACIES. 

Provptitudb  of. 

Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  form*d 

rhan  executed.  Addison, 

ConspiradeB 
like  thunder-olonds,  should  in  a  moment 

form 
And  strike,  like  lightning,  ere  the  sound  is 

heard.  Dawe, 

CONSTANCY. 

Without  Chanqb. 

True  constancy  no  time  no  power  can  move ; 

He  that  hath  known  to  change,  ne'^er  knew 

to  love.  Qay, 

The  mountain  rill 
Seeks  with  no  surer  flow  the  far  bright  sea, 
Than  my  unchanged  affections  flow  to  thee. 

Park  Benjamifu 

■  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star ; 
Of  whose  true  fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  ta  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

Shdkcaptart, 


Now  from  head  to  foot, 
I  am  marble  constant;  now  the  fleeting 

moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine.  Ihid, 

Of  Two  Kinds.    . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  constancy  in  love, 
one  arising  from  incessantly  flnding  in  the 
loved  one  fresh  objects  to  love,  the  other 
from  regarding  it  as  a  point  of  honor  to  be 
constant.  La  Boehe/oueauUL 

Neobssitt  of. 

Without  constancy,  there  is  neither  love, 
friendship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world. 

Addi9(m. 

UNALTBRABI.E. 

First  shall  the  heaven's  bright  laihp  forget 

to  shine. 
The  stars  shall  from  the  asur'd  sky  dedine : 
First  shall  the  orient  with  the  west  shake 

hand, 
The  centre  of  the  world  shall  cease  to  stand : 
First  wolves  shall  league  with  laihbe,  the 

dolphins  fly. 
The  lawyer  and  physician  fees  deny; 
The  Thames  with  ^agus  shall  exchange  her 

bed. 
My  mistress'  locks  with  mine  shall  first 

turn  red ; 
First  heav'n  shall  lie  below,  and  hell  above, 
Ere  I  inconstant  to  my  Delia  prove. 

CONSTERNATION. 

Behold   destruction,  ft^n^,  and    amsM' 

ment, 
like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 

Shak49p€ar€0 

CONSTITUTION. 

Mbanino  of. 

A  constitution  is  not  a  thing  in  name  only, 
but  in  fiu3t.  It  has  not  an  ideal  but  a  resl 
existence,  and  wherever  it  cannot  be  prc^ 
duoed  in  a  visible  form,  there  is  none.  A 
constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  a  gov- 
ernment, and  a  government  is  only  the  crea- 
ture of  a  constitution.  The  constitution  of 
a  country  is  not  the  act  of  its  government, 
but  of  a  people  constituting  a  government. 
It  Is  the  body  of  elements  to  which  you  re- 
fer, and  quote  article  by  article,  and  con* 
tains  the  principles  on  which  the  goveni- 
ment  shall  be  established—the  form  in 
which  it  shall  be  organized— the  powers  it 
shall  have— the  mode  of  elections— the  dn* 
ration  of  Congress— and,  in  fine,  everythliif 
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that  relalea  to  the  oomplets  organlntloa  of 
a  oivil  government,  and  the  principles  on 
whloh  it  shaU  not,  and  \>j  which  it  ali&ll  be 
bound.  A  oonatil  ition  ia  to  a  gOTemment, 
therefore,  what  the  laws  made  by  that  gov^ 
(irnmetit  are  to  a  oouit  of  Jadlaatnre.  Tfaa 
oourt  of  Jndloatara  does  not  make  laws, 
neither  can  It  alter  them;  it  onl7  acta  in 
ountbrmity  to  the  lawa  made ;  and  the  gov- 
emment  Ib  In  lik«  maauer  goreraed  by  tbe 
oouBtltnUon.  Fwine. 

CONTEMPLATION. 
Plbasubbb  or. 

Tbare  la  no  lasting  pleasure  bat  oontem- 
plaUon  i  all  other*  grow  flat  and  insipid 
Qpon  frequent  dm  ;  and  when  a  man  bath 
mn  thniDgfa  a  aet  of  vanltlea,  In  the  deiden- 
don  of  his  age,  he  knows  not  what  to  do 
with  himself.  If  ha  cannot  think ;  he  aauu- 
ten  about  fR>m  one  dull  buBlne«  to  another, 
to  wear  out  time ;  and  hath  no  reason  to 
mne  Lift  but  beeauM  he  la  aftsld  of  death. 

CONTEMPT. 
A  PBoor  or  loHOBAHOB. 

He  who  feels  contempt 
For  an7 11  ring  thing,  hath  focultiea 
Ttiat  he  hath  never  lued,  and  thooghtwith 

him 
Is  In  its  fnftnoj.  WordttBorlk. 

fSAII  OP. 

Those  only  are  despioable  who  fear  to  be 
despised.  £a  BoeA^<iueauld. 

Wo   KM   AVOIUBD. 

Despise  not  any  man,  and  do  not  spurn 
any  thing.  For  there  (a  no  man  that  hath 
aot  Us  hour,  nor  Is  there  any  thing  that 
hath  not  Its  plaoe.  Ihtbbi  Ben  Atai, 

To  BE  CONOBALBD. 

It  Is  often  more  ueeeoeaTy  to  eonoeal  eon- 

tampt  than  reaentment ;  the  Ibrmar  is  never 

tarffirva,  but  tbe  latter  la  someUmea  forgot. 

CaMtoijMd. 

CONTENT. 

To  bo  oontented,— wliat,  Indeed,  Is  UT  la 
It  not  to  be  sstlaOsd,— to  hope  for  nothing, 
to  aspire  to  nothing,  to  strlre  for  nothing,— 
In  short  to  rest  In  inglorious  ease,  doing 
nothing  for  your  country,  for  your  own  or 
Qtbeis'  material,  Intelleotual,  or  moral  Im- 
provement, satisfied  with  the  oondltion  In 
vrhlchyouor theyareplaoedT  Snohastate 
of  feeling  may  do  very  well  where  nature 
has  fixed  an  inseparable  mi  asoenalnod 
banier,— a  "  thus  br  ihalt  thou  ko  and  no 


farther,"— to  our  wishes,  or  whan  we  ars 
troubled  by  ills  post  remedy.  Inanchossea 
It  Ib  the  highest  phlloeophy  not  to  tnt  oi 
grumble,  when,  by  all  our  worrying  and 
Belf.tesolng,  we  cannot  helpooreelveBa  Jot 
or  tittle,  but  only  aggravate  and  intenaif^ 
an  af&lotlon  that  la  incurable.  To  soothe  this 
mind  down  Into  paliene*  la  then  the  only 
resoaroe  left  us,  and  happy  li  he  who  hU 
Bobooled  himself  thus  to  meet  all  reverses 
and  disappolntmenta.  But  in  the  ordinal^ 
oiroumstances  of  life  this  tsossted  virtue  Ot 
contentment,  so  ttx  tmm  being  laadabls, 
would  be  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
would  be.  In  &0t,  nothing  leas  than  a  trig- 
ging of  the  wheela  of  all  entetprlae,— •  017 
of  "Stand  stlUl"  to  the  pragreat  of  th« 
whole  sodal  world.  Wm.  MoWmum. 

A  Crowk. 

My  crown  la  In  my  heart,  not  on  my  head ; 
Not  deck'd   with    dlomonda   and   Indian 

Nor  to  be  seen:  myaownla^l'd  eonlenti 
A  orown  It  is  that  oeldom  kings  ei^oy. 


There  is  a  Jewel  which  no  Indian  mint  can 

Nochemioart  canoounterMtt 

It  makes  men  rich  in  greateat  poverty, 

Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  OUpS  to 

gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  muda's  sttaln; 
Seldom  It  oomas  to  few  from  Heaven  sent, 
That  muoh  in  Uttle-aU  in  nanc^t-soMmC 
muya. 
Absbkcs  or. 

Few  things  are  needed  to  make  a  wlaa 

inau  happy ;  nothing  ean  make  a  fool  ao» 

tent ;  that  la  why  moat  men  are  miasrsbla. 

La  Bodi^oucmMU 

Without  oontent,  we  sbaU  find  It  almoat 
as  difficult  to  please  othera  aa  ourselves. 

B1.BBBBDHBBS  or. 

O  calm,  huah'd,  rieh  oontant. 
Is  there  a  being,  btaaaednesa,  without  thaaf 
How  soft  thou  dowa'st  the  ooseh  where  tbon 

doetreat, 
Nectar  to  life  thou  sweet  ambroalBn  (bast. 

BLBHaiNoa  or. 

He  that  troubles  not  himaelf  with  anxlotaa 
thoaghta  for  mor«  than  is  neeeaasry.  Uvea 
little  ten  than  the  life  of  ongela,  whilat  by 
a  mind  gontent  with  little,  he  iniltatea  their 
want  of  nothing.  Oma. 
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EHJOYMBirr  OP. 

What  tho*  we  qtdt  all  glittenng  pomp  and 

g^reatness, 
The  busy  noisy  flattery  of  oonrta, 
We  should  enjoy  content ;  in  that  alone 
Is  greatness,  power,  wealth,   honour,  all 

8unun*d  up.  JF\>ioe2L 

In  Poverty. 

Poor  and  content  is  rioh  and  rioh  enough ; 
But  riches,  flneless^  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  liim  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Shakespeare, 

Her  poverty  was  glad,  her  heart  content, 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours 
meant.  Dryden. 

Of  thb  Mini>. 

Content  dwells  with  him,  for  his  mind  is  fed, 

And  temperance  has  driven  oat  unrest. 

waiu. 

POWISR  OF. 

Unfit  for  greatness,  I  her  inares  defy. 
And  look  on  riches  with  untainted  eye, 
To  others  let  the  glittering  baubles  fiiU, 
Content  shall  place  us  fiir  above  them  all. 

OkurekOU 

I  would  do  what  I  pleased,  and  doing 
what  I  pleased,  I  should  have  my  will,  and 
having  my  will,  I  should  be  contented; 
and  when  one  is  contented  there  is  no  more 
to  be  desired ;  and  when  there  is  no  more 
to  be  desired  tnere  is  an  end  of  it. 

Cervantes, 

Soothing  Influbnob  of. 
This  is  the  diarm,  by  sages  often  told. 
Converting  all  It  touches  into  gold ; 
Content  can  soothe,  where'er  by  fortune 

placed, 
Can  rear  a  garden  in  a  desert  waste. 

Kirke  White. 

CONTENTION. 

AVOIDIKO  OF. 

When  two  discourse,  if  the  one's  anger  rise. 
The  man  who  lets  the  contest  &11  is  wise. 

JPtutarch. 

ftviL  OF. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Pull  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke 

loose, 
And  boani  down  all  before  him. 

JShakespeare. 

RsueiouB. 

BtUgtonsoontention  la  the  devil's  harvest. 

lMF\nUet(m9. 


COX  TENTMENT. 

Contentment,  rosy,  dimpled  maid. 
Thou  brightest  daughter  of  the  sky. 

Lady  Jifannere. 

Contentment,  parent  of  delight.        Oreen. 

A  Myth. 

With  the  dviUzed  man  contentment  is  a 
myth.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he  is 
forever  longing  and  striving  after  some- 
thing better,  an  Indefinable  something, 
some  new  o)ojeot  yet  unattained. 

Wm.  Matthews 

A  Pbarl  of  Great  Prior. 

Contentment  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and 
whoever  procures  it,  at  the  e:!(pense  of  ten 
thousand  desires,  makes  a  wise  and  iiappy 
purchase.  Balguy. 

ADAPTBD  TO  ClROUMBTANOBS. 

He  is  happy  whose  drcnmstances  suit  his 
temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can 
suit  his  tamper  to  any^droumstances. 

Htims. 

Bbkbfxts  of. 

Contentment  produces  in  some  measure, 
a!  1  those  effects  which  the  alchymist  usually 
ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher li 
stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it 
does  the  saioafe  thing,  by  banishing  the  de- 
sire of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  dis^ 
quietudes  arising  from  a  man's  mind,  body, 
or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  them. 

Addison. 

Charaotbristiob  of. 

Contentment  consisteth  not  in  adding 
more  ftiel,  but  taking  away  some  fire ;  not 
in  multiplying  of  wealth,  but  in  subtract- 
ing men's  desires.  Fuller. 

Uapfikbss  of. 

Happy  the  life,  that  in  a  peaoeftil  stream. 

Obscure,  unnoticed  through  the  vale  has 

flow'd 
The  heart  that  ne'er  was  cliarm'd  by  ft>N 

tune's  gleam 
Is  ever  sweet  contentment's  blest  abode. 

FerdvaL 

Ik  MODBRATION. 

May  I  always  have  a  heart  superior,  with 
economy  suitable,  to  my  fortune. 

ShensUmje. 

Much  will  always  wanting  be 
To  him  who  much  desires.  Thrice  happy  he 
To  whom  the  wise  indulgency  of  heaven 
With  sparing  hand,  but  Just  enough  has 
I       given.  Cowley^ 
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flappy  the  man  who  void  of  oere  and  strife,   to  bis  oontemporaries,  for  the  mmib 

In  silken  or  in  leatlier  parse  retains  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  senrant*— boUi 

▲  good  old  shilling.  QoldMmiih.   know  too  much  of  him.  Gotton. 

Power  of.  CONTRAST. 

Contentment  gives  a  crown  Look  here,  npon  this  picture  and  on  thl% 

Where  fortune  has  denied  it.  -FV>rd.   Theoounterfeitpresentmentoftwobrother.. 

BiBORET  OF.  Shakespeare, 

As  for  a  little  more  money  and  a  little  CONTROVERSY, 

more  time,  why  its  ten  to  one,  if  either  one 

or  the  other  would  make  you  one  whit   ®5!*'™  ^':  ,  ^  .     .„ 

happier.  If  you  had  more  time,  it  would  be  ^  ^^^^  *"  no  learned  man  but  will  confess 
sure  to  hang  heavily.  It  is  the  working  man  ^^  ^''^^  "^'^^  P'^^'^  by  reading  oontro^ 
who  is  the  happy  man.  Man  was  made  to  Persies, -his  senses  awakened,  his  Judg. 
be  active,  and  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  "^^'^^  sharpened,  and  the  truth  which  he 
heisso.  It  is  the  Idle  man  who  is  the  mis-  bolds  flrmly  established.  If  then  it  be  pro- 
erableman.  What  comes  of  hoUdays,  and  stable  for  him  to  read,  why  should  it  not  at 
ikrtoooftenof8lght^eing,butevUr  Half  least  be  tolerable  and  free  for  his  adversary 
the  harm  that  happens  is  on  those  days.  ^  ^*«^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^*»*'  ~'*^~- 
And,  as  for  money-Don»t  you  remember  "^^  ^»^  together,  more  evidently  appear; 
the  old  saying,  "Enough  is  as  good  as  a  *'  '^"^^  ^^'^^  *^*  ^  controversy  being 
ftMUit  ?"    Money  never  made  a  man  happy   PO™*tted,  fiilsehood  will  appear  more  fklse, 

yet,  nor  wiU  it.    There  is  nothing  in  ita  na-  *°*  '™^*'  ^^^  ^^'^  ^™®  5  ^*^^^^  "'^  °®*^ 

tore  to  produce  happiness.    The  more  a  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^^  g®^®"^  confirmation 

man  has,  the  more  he  wants.    Instead  of  o'"iiJ»Pll<dt  truth.                           MUkm. 

its  filling  a  vacuum,  it  makes  one.    If  it  EyiiiS  of. 

satisfies  one  want,  it  doubles  and  trebles  we  are  more  inclined  to  hate^one  saother 

that  want  another  way.    That  was  a  true  fo,  pointo  on  which  we  dilTer,  than  to  love 

proverb  of  the  wise  man,  rely  upon  it:  "Bet-  one  another  for  points  on  which  we  agree, 

ter  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than  The  reason  perhaps  is  tiiis:  when  we  Ihid 

great  treasure,  aud  trouble  therewith."  others  that  agroe  with  us,  we  seldom  tnm. 

lYankUn,  ^le  ourselves  to  confirm  that  agreement; 

Sbbmino.  but  when  we  chiince  on  those  who  diflbr 

Seeming  contentment  is  recU  dieeontentf  with  us,  we  are  sealousboth  to  convince  and 

combined  with  indolence  or  self-indulgence,  to  convert  them.    Our  pride  is  hurt  by  the 

which,  while  taking  no  legitimate  means  failure,  and  disappointed  pride  engenders 

of  raising  itself,  deUghta  in  bringing  others  hatred.                                                  OaUon. 


down  to  its  own  leveL  Mill. 

The  Highest  Attainment. 


CONVERSATION. 


-,.    .  ,             *.  *      #     .   J               ,  Conversation  is  the  music  of  the  mind,  an 

That  happy  state  of  mind,  so  rarely  pos-  :  i.  n    *     i       v.  ^         i_         n  ^i.    <  -I 

-.^«-.«^     *         u-  1.                            ..Vr^  intellectual  orchestra,  where  all  the  instro- 

sessed,   in   which  we   can   say,  ««I  have  ^^«f„  „u«„i^  k^-..-  ^-^  k«*  «,k^,«  ^^^^ 

-.«^.,  1  »f  *-  *u-  ui  L    ^    ^*  1          ^    M    ^,  ments  should  bear  a  iMurt,  but  where  none 

enough,"  is  the  highest  attainment  of  phi-  „v     i^    i      *      *i.       %7    i_    x.*i-       _^ 

i«-^«I.«:     XT       I                -^  -.       «"»vipu*  should  play  together.    Each  of  the  perform- 

^fnt^'„,.fr''h!ir'?n*^»2.f'^  "".'  '?  ^  «"  Should  hTe  a  JuBt  appreciation  of  hi. 
^^„^  H  'f '"8 '"ft^"*  ""!>  own  power.,  otherW^«,  an  UMkillftilnovlo., 
wAoe  we  possess.    He  who  wants  little  al-   _u       i  i.*  ^i.    ii.^  is^^i  .j  * 

ways  has  enough.  Zimmerman,  fcuibly  get  into  a  acrape.    To  prevent  these 

The  Soul  of  Action.  mistakes,  a  good  master  of  the  t>and  will  be 

How  man's  desire  ^^^  particular  in  the  assortment  of  the  peiw 

Pursues  contentment!    'Tis  the  soul  of  ao-  formers;  if  too  dissimilar,  there  will  be  no 

tion,  harmony,  if  too  few,  there  will  be  no  ▼»- 

And  the  propounded  resson  of  our  life.  ^^^y »  *°<^  ^'^  too  numerous,  there  wl  11  be  no 

Nabb,  ^^rd®**!  ^^^  the  presumption  of  one  prater, 

nnxTTrrnrr-rnv  might  silence  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke,  or 

CONTIGUITY.  ^^Q  ^j  ^f  ^  Sheridan,  as  a  single  kettle- 

Result  of.  drum  would  drown  the  finest  solo  of  a  Glo- 

Speaking  generaUy,  no  man  appears  great  nowich  or  a  Jordini.  Ooltan. 
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▲  Secret  in. 

It  is  a  secret  known  to  but  few,  yet  of  no 
#mall  Dse  in  the  oonduot  of  life,  that  when 
you  Ikll  into  a  man's  oonversation,  the  first 
thing  you  should  oonsider  is,  whether  he 
has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  tliat 
/ou  should  hear  him.  Steele, 

Art  op. 

Not  only  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
place,  but  far  more  difQonlt  still,  to  leave 
unsaid  the  wrong  thing  at  the  tempting 
moment.  8€Lla» 

DSFICIENOT  IN. 

Some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first 
interview,  but  after  that  they  are  exhausted, 
and  run  out ;  on  a  second  meeting  we  shall 
And  them  flat  and  monotonous ;  lllce  hand- 
organs,  we  have  heard  all  their  tunes. 

Oolton. 

Dbliohts  of. 

There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  hear- 
ing, or  the  speaking  of  truth.  For  this  rea- 
son, there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as 
that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears 
without  any  intention  to  betray,  and  speaks 
without  any  intention  to  deceive.       Plato, 

Ease  in. 

But  conversation,  choose  what  theme  we 

may. 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way 
Should   flow  like  waters  after    summer 

show'rs. 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 

Cowper. 

Essential. 

The  fullest  instruction,  and  the  ftillest  en- 
joyment are  never  derived  from  boo]u^  till 
we  have  ventilated  the  ideas  thus  obtained, 
in  fk«e  and  easy  chat  with  others. 

Wm,  Matthews. 

Talking  is  a  digestive  process  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  man  who  devours  many  books.  A 
Itill  mind  most  have  talk,  or  it  will  grow 
dyspejitic.  Ibid. 

In  Labob  Assexblibs. 

One  would  think  that  the  larger  the  com- 
pany is  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  greater 
variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects  would  be 
started  into  discourse ;  but,  instead  of  this 
we  find  that  conversation  is  never  so  much 
straitened  and  confined,  as  in  numerous 
MMmbliM.  AcUiison. 


Lauohtbb  With. 

Beauty  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  adorned 
with  the  smile,  and  conversation  never  sits 
easier  upon  us  than  when  we  now  and  then 
discharge  ourselves  in  a  S3rni  phony  of  laugh- 
ter, which  may  not  improperly  be  called 
the  chorus  of  conversation.  Steele. 

Merit  in. 

Speak  little  and  well,  if  you  wish  to  be 
considered  as  possessing  merit. 

.From  the  French. 

OPFENsrvB  Mannbb  of 

I  know  of  no  manner  of  speaking  so  oflTen- 
sive  as  that  of  giving  praise,  and  dosing  it 
with  an  exception.  Jbid. 

Perfeotion  of. 

The  perfection  of  conversation  is  not  to 
play  a  regular  sonata,  but,  like  the  iBolian 
harp,  to  await  the  ini^iration  of  the  passing 
breeze.  Burke. 

Private. 

In  private  conversation  between  intimate 
friends,  the  wisest  men  very  often  talk  like 
the  weakest ;  for  indeed  the  talking  with  a 
friend  is  nothing  else  but  thinking  aloud. 

Addison. 

Requisites  of. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit, 
easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few  desire 
to  learn,  or  to  think  they  need  it ;  all  de- 
sire to  be  pleased,  or,  if  not,  to  be  easy. 

SirWm.  Temple. 

The  first  ingp^dient  in  conversation  is 
truth,  the  next,  good  sense,  the  third,  good 
humour,  and  the  fourth,  wit.  Ibid. 

He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly 
asks,  calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  and 
ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  best  requisites  of 
man.  Lavater. 

Conversation  should  be  pleasant  without 
scurrility,  witty  without  affectation,  free 
without  indecen<o^,  learned  without  cou« 
ceitedneas,  novel  without  falsehood. 

Shakespeare. 

Retioenoe  in. 

When  we  are  in  the  company  of  sensible 
men  we  ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  of 
talking  too  much,  lest  we  lose  two  good 
things,  their  good  opinion,  and  our  own  im- 
provement; for  what  we  have  to  say  we 
know,  but  what  they  have  to  say  we  know 
not.  CoUon* 
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Amongst  such  as  oat  of  oanning  hear  all 
and  talk  little,  be  sure  to  talk  leee;  or  If 
you  must  talk,  aay  little.  Xa  Bmyere, 

UUDBNESS  IM. 

Never  hold  any  one  by  the  button  or  the 
hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  out ;  for  if  peo- 
ple are  unwilling  to  hear  you,  you  had  k>et 
ier  hold  your  tongue  than  them. 

Ohetierfield, 

Usefulness  of. 

Solitary  reading  will  enable  a  man  to 
stuff  himself  with  information ;  but,  with- 
out oonveraation,  his  mind  will  beoome  like 
a  pond  without  an  outlet— a  mass  of  un- 
healthy stagnature.  It  is  not  enough  to 
harvest  knowledge  by  study ;  the  wind  of 
talk  must  winnow  it,  and  blow  away  the 
chaff;  then  will  the  clear,  bright  grains  of 
wisdom  t)e  garnered,  for  our  own  use  or  that 
of  others.  TTm.  Matthews. 

CONVERSER. 
A  Good. 

He  is  so  fiill  of  pleasant  anecdote ; 
So  rich,  80  gay,  so  poignant  in  his  wit, 
Time  vanishes  k>efore  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice 

peeps 
Kre  night  seems  well  k>egun. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

CONVERSIONS. 

VAIiUB  OF. 

As  to  the  value  of  conversions,  Ood  alone 
oan  Judge.  God  alone  can  know  how  wide 
are  the  steps  which  the  soul  has  to  take  be- 
fore it  can  approach  to  a  community  with 
him,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  perfect,  or  to  the 
intercourse  and  fHendship  of  higher  na- 
tures. Ooethe. 

CONVIVIAIJTY. 

Evils  of. 

What  dext'rous  thousands  Just  within  the 

goal 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  their  nightly  course. 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days, 
No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 
But  ah  I  what  woes  remain  f  life  rolls  apace, 
And  that  incurable  disease,  old  age 
In  youthful  bodies  more  severely  felt, 
More  sternly  active,  shakes  their  blasted 

prime.  Amutrong. 

COQUETTE. 

Affectation  of  a. 

There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 

Shows  in  hsr  cheeks  the  xoses  of  eighteen, 


Practis*d  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  asidet 
Faints  Into  airs  and  languishes  with  pride ; 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  beooming  woe. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown  for  siokneai  and  for  show. 

Ape 

Charactbb  of  ths. 
She  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms; 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  the  very  servant  of  her  slaves; 
Tho'  oftentimes,  in  a  fkntasUo  hour. 
O'er  men  she  may  a  childish  pow*r  exert, 
Which  not  ennobles  but  defiprades  her  state. 

Joanna  BaiUie. 

The  maid  whom  now  you  court  in  vain 
Will  quickly  run  in  quest  of  man. 


Fate  of  thx. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  I 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artfUl  to  no  end. 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend ; 
A  fop  their  passion  but  their  priae  a  sot. 
Alive  ridiculous,  and  dead  forgot  I      Bape. 

The  vain  coquette  each  suit  disdains. 
And  glories  in  her  lover's  pains; 
With  age  she  fbdes— each  lover  flies, 
Contemn'd,  forlorn,  she  pines  and  dies. 

(Toy. 
The  Rustic. 
Mincing  she  was,  as  Is  a  wanton  colt. 
Sweet  as  a  flower  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

Ckauoer. 

CORPULENCE. 

Desirable. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fkt, 

Sleek-headed    men    and   such   as   sleep 

o'nlghts. 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  t 
He  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  danger- 
ous. JS^aketpeare. 

Difficulties  of. 

Still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  vme ; 
I  know  it  hurts  her,  though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can, 
Uer  waist  is  larger  than  her  llfo 

For  llfo  is  but  a  span.    O.  IT.  IToImm. 

CORRUPTION. 

Of  a  State. 

Unless  corruption  first  deject  the  pride 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  f^ee-bom  soul. 
All  crude  attempts  of  violenoe  are  vain ; 
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For,  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  un- 

touoh'd, 
Ne'er  yet  by  force  was  freedom  overoome. 
Bat  8oon  as  independence  stoops  the  head* 
To  vice  Mislaved,  and  vioe-oreated  wants. 
Then  to  some  fool  oormpting-liand,  whose 

waste 

Their  craving  insts  with  fatal  bounty  feeds, 

I  They  fall  a  willing,  undefended  prise; 

From  man  to  man  th*  infectious  softness 

runs, 
Till  the  whole  state  unnerved  in  slavery 

rtnks.  Thomson. 

POWBB. 

Thieves  at  home  must  hang;  but  he  that 

puts 
Into  his  over-gorged  and  bloated  purse, 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces  escapes. 

Cowper. 

E'en  grave  divines  submit  to  glittering  gold. 
The  best  of  consdenoes  are  bought  and  sold. 

Dr.  Wolcot, 

▲nd  oonsdenoe,  truth  and   honesty  are 

made 
1\>  rise  and  fidl,  like  other  wares  of  trade. 

Moore. 

RSSULTS  OF. 

Men  by  assodating  in  large  masses,  as  in 
eamps,  and  in  cities,  improve  their  talents, 
but  impair  their  virtues,  and  strengthen 
their  minds,  but  weaken  their  morals ;  thus 
ft  retrooesslon  in  the  one  is  too  often  the 
price  they  pay  for  a  refinement  in  the 
other.  Colton. 

^I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 

Till  it  o'errun  the  stew.  Shakespeare. 

Spbbad  of. 

Corruption  is  a  tree,  whose  branches  are 
Of  an  unmeasurable  length ;  they  spread 
Ev'ry-where ;  and  the  dew  that  drops  from 

thence, 
fiath  infected  some  chairs  and   stools  of 

iHiithority. 

Seaumoni  and  FUleher. 

COUNSEL. 

Takiwo. 

Consult  your  fnend  on  all  things,  especi- 
ally on  those  which  respect  yourself.  His 
counsel  may  then  be  useftil,  where  your 
9mm  self-love  might  impair  your  Judg- 
IBitiifc.  Seneca. 

counsels: 

Hasty  counsels  are  generally  followed  by 
Mpantance.  XfOfteritM. 


Qood  counsels  observed  are  chains  to 
grace,  which  neglected,  prove  halters  to 
strange  undutiftd  children.  JPuUer. 

Of  Good  Mbn. 

I  will  adhere  to  the  counsels  of  good  men, 
although  misfortune  and  death  should  be 
the  consequence.  CVcero. 

Of  thb  Ignorant. 

And  if  the  bUnd  lead  the  blind,  both  shaU 
&11  into  the  ditch.  MaU.  xv.  14. 

countenance. 

Definitions  of. 

The  countenance  may  k>e  rightly  defined 
as  the  title  page  which  heralds  the  contents 
of  the  human  volume,  but  like  other  title 
pages,  it  sometimes  puaslea,  often  misleads, 
and  often  says  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Wm.  MaUhewM* 

A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 

Continual  comfort  in  a  fiice, 
The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books  ^ 

I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lye 

Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 

Speneor* 

EXFBESSION  OF  THB. 

The  cheek 
Is  apter  than  the  tongue  to  tell  an  errand. 

ShakespearSp 

A  countenance  more 
In  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Ihid. 

Irradiations  of  thb. 

That  chastened  brightness  only  gathered 
by  those  who  tread  the  path  of  sympathy 
and  love.  Bulwer. 

No  Indication  of  Chabaotbr. 

Ph3rBically,  they  exhibited  no  indication 
of  their  past  lives  and  characters.  The  great- 
est scamp  had  a  Raphael  fkce,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  blonde  hair ;  Oakhurst,  a  gambler, 
had  the  melancholy  character  and  intellec- 
tual abstraction  of  a  Hamlet;  the  coolest 
and  most  courageous  man  was  scarcely  over 
five  feet  in  height,  with  a  soft  voice,  and  an 
embarrassed  manner.  Brei  Htxrie. 

The  Reflex  of  the  Mind. 

Yea  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  tragic  leaf, 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 

Shakespeare. 

COUNTERACTION. 

Diseases  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliances  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all.  JMd. 
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COUNTRY. 

AOOBJBVT  OF. 

Tho  aocent  of  our  native  oonntry  dwells 
in  the  heart,  and  mind,  as  well  as  on  the 
tongue.  La  BoehtfoueauUL 

Beauty  of  thb. 

K  wilderness  of  sweets ;  for  nature  here 

Wanton 'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at 

will 
Her  virgin   &noies,  pouring  forth   more 

sweets; 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

MiUon. 

Scenes  must  foe  beautiftil  wliioh  daily  view'd 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowper* 

DsiilOHTS  OF  THB. 

They  love  the  country  and  none  else,  who 

seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade ; 
Delight  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a 

heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought? 

Ibid. 

Blest  silent  groves!  O  may  ye  be 

Forever  mirth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 

Forever  pitch  their  tents 

Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks, 

these  mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling 

fountains! 
Which  We  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here. 

Sir  Walter  BaUiffh, 

Fields  in  the. 

Thus  Is  nature*s  vesture  wrought 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay 
To  dispense  our  cares  away.  Dyer, 

Fbbedom  in  the. 

This  pure  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the 

blood 
I  feel  in  ft«edom  her«  Joanna  Baillie. 

Happiness  in  the. 

O  Imppy  if  yo  knew  your  happy  state, 

Te  rangers  of  the  fields!  whom  nature's 

boon 
Cheers  with  her  smiles,  and  ev'ry  element 
Conspires  to  bless.  Somerville, 


Health  in  thb. 

There  health,  so  wild  and  gay,  wiin  boaom 

bare,  v 

And  rosy  cheek,  keen  eye,  and  flowing  hair. 
Trips  with  a  smile  the  breeiy  scene  along 
And  pours  the  spirit  of  content  in  song. 

Dr,  WoleoL 

God  made  tlie  oonntry  and  man  made  the 

town; 
What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  vlrtuey 

gifts 
That  can  alone   make  sweet  the  bitter 

draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  mo«l 

abound, 
And  least  be  threaten'd  in  the  fields  and 

groves  f  Oowper. 

Influence  of  thb. 

There  is  a  something  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  tiiat  reaidies  much  beyond  the 
gratification  of  the  eye— a  something  that 
invigorates  the  mind,  that  erects  its  hopes, 
that  allays  its  perturbations,  that  meilowa 
its  affections;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  our  happiest  schemes,  and  wisest  rewv 
lutions,  are  formed  under  the  mild  infinenoe 
of  a  country  scene,  and  the  soft  obsouritles 
of  rural  retirement.  Hoberts* 

Joys  of  the. 

From  the  whito-thom  the  May-fiower  shed 
Tts  dewy  ftugrance  round  our  head ; 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 

Under  the  blossom'd  bough  than  we. 

« — -»-. 

ae09fm 

And  the  winds  and  tne  waters 

In  pastoral  measures, 
Oo  winding  around  us,  with  roll  upon  xoll, 

TiU  the  soul  lies  within 
In  a  circle  of  pleasures 

Which  hideth  the  soul.    Mrs.  Broymimg* 

And  see  the  country,  fax  difttised  around, 
One  boundless  biuiEdi,  one  white  impurpled 

shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms ;  where  the  raptured 

eye 
Hurries  from  Joy  to  Joy.  Hunm^on* 

Love  of. 

He  who  loves  not  his  country  can  low 
nothing.  JbAfMon. 

And  lives  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said — 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I        SeotL 
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lliey  love  their  land  booaase  it  is  their  own, 
And  8oom  to  give  aught  other  reason  why. 

Hdlleck. 

tttend 
Firm  for  your  country,  and  become  a  man 
Honoured  and  lov*d :    It  were  a  noble  life, 
To  be  found  dead«  embracing  her. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike, 
I  had  rather  have  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out 
of  action.  ePiakespeare, 

I  fkncy  the  proper  means  of  increasing 
the  love  we  bear  our  native  country  is  to 
reside  some  time  in  a  foreign  one. 

ShensUme, 

As  a  light, 
And  pliant  hardsell  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  grey  rock— its  birth-place — so  had  I 
Wanton*d,  fast-rooted  in  the  ancient  tower 
Of  my  beloved  country,  wishing  not 
A  happier  fortune,  than  to  wither  there. 

Wordsworth, 

Thou,  O  my  country  hast  thy  foolish  ways  I 
Too  apt  to  purr  at  every  stranger's  praise, 
But  if  the  stranger  touch  thy  modes  or  laws. 
Off  goes  the  velvet  and  out  come  the  daws. 

Holmes, 

The  infttnt,  on  first  opening  his  eyes, 
ought  to  see  his  country,  and  to  the  hour  of 
his  death  never  to  lose  right  of  it. 

Rousseau, 

Pbaub  of  a  Peaobfui*. 
O  happy  plains!  remote  from  war's  alarms. 
And  all  the  ravages  of  hostile  arms  I 
And  happy  shepherds,  who^  secure  firom 

fear. 
On  open  downs  preserve  your  fleecy  care ; 
Whose  spacious  txims  gp^oan  with  increasing 

store, 
And  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking 

floor. 
No  barbarous  soldier  bent  on  cruel  spoil, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  your  fertile  soil ; 
No  trampling  steed  lays  waste  the  ripen'd 

grain, 
No  crackling  fires  devour  the  promised  gain, 
No  flaming  heavens  cast  their  blase  afkr, 
The  dreadful  sig^nal  of  invasive  war; 
No  trumpet's  clangour  wounds  the  mother's 


And  calls  the  lover  fh>m  his  swooning  fS&ir. 

Oay, 


Pbaisbs  of. 
Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view? 
The  fountains  fkll,  the  rivers  flow 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low. 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  I 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruin'd  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower, 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  fiirm. 
Each  gave  each  a  double  charm, 
As  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm.      Dysr. 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

BLBSSnfOS  OF. 

None  can  describe  the  sweets  of  country  liflB, 
But  those  blest  men  that  do  enjoy  and  taste 

them. 
Plain  husbandmen,  tho'  fkr  below  our  pitch. 
Of  fortune  plac'd,  enjoy  a  wealth  above  us; 
To  whom  the  earth  with  true  and  bounteous 

Justice, 
Free  fyom  war's  cares,  returns  an  easy  fbod. 
They  breathe  the  fresh  and  uncorrupted  air. 
And   by  clear  brooks  enjoy  untroubled 

sleeps. 
Their  state  is  fearless  and  secure,  enrioh'd 
With  several   blessings,  such  as  greatest 

kings 
Might  in  true  Justice  envy,  and  themselves 
Would  count  too  happy,  if  they  truly  knew 

them.  May. 

Emflotmkiitsi  of. 

How  various  his  employments,  whom  the 

world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  Justly  in  return 
Esteems  th^t  busy  world  an  idler  too! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  periiaps  his 

pen, 
Delightftil  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim. 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad. 

Oowper* 

ImrooBMOB  OF. 

Here  too  dwells  simple  truth ;  plain  inno- 
cence; 
Unsullied  beauty;  sound  unbroken  youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleas'd ; 
Health  ever  blooming ;  unambitious  toil, 
Calm  contemplation ;  and  poetic  ease. 

Thomson. 

Nobleness  of. 

Oh,  this  Ufe 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check. 
Richer  than  doing  nother  for  a  bauble ; 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk 
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Such  gain  the  oap  of  him,  that  makes  them 

fine, 

Vet  keepB  his  books  unoroM*d. 

Shakespemre, 

PliBASURE  OF. 

Oh  knew  he  bat  hAa  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he  I  who  flur  from  publie  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  ohoioe  few  retired 
Drinlcs  the  pure  pleasores  of  the  rural  lUli. 


Privaot  of. 

Tliis  is  a  beaatiftil  lift  now,  priTaoy, 
The  sweetness  and  the  benefit  of  eesenoe; 
I  see  there  is  no  man  but  may  make  his 

paradise. 
And  it  is  nothing  but  his  love  and  dotage 
Upon  th^  world's  fool  Joys  that  keeps  him 

out  on't.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Sboubity  of. 

Secure  and  ft-ee  they  pass  their  harmless 

hours, 
Gay  as  the  birds  that  revel  in  the  grove. 
And  sing  the  morning  np^  Taie. 

OOURAQB. 
Chabaotkristics  of. 

Courage  is  generosity  of  the  highest  or- 
der, for  the  brave  are  prodigal  of  the  most 
precious  things.  Our  blood  is  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  than  our  money,  and  our  life 
than  our  estate.  OolUm. 

Courage  is  like  the  dlamond^very  bril- 
liant ;  not  changed  by  fire,  capable  of  high 
polish,  but  except  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
hard  bodies,  uselesa  Ibid, 

Courage,  by  keeping  the  senses  quiet  and 
the  understanding  clear,  puts  us  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  true  intelligence,  to  make 
computations  upon  danger,  and  pronounce 
rightly  upon  that  which  threatens  us. 

Innocence  of  life,  oonadousness  of  worth, 
and  great  expectations,  are  the  best  foun- 
dations of  courage. 

These  ingredients  make  a  richer  cordial 
than  youth  can  prepare;  they  warm  the 
heart  at  eighty,  and  seldom  fbil  in  opera- 
tion. JStmee. 

Courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 

Shakespeare, 

Courage  consists  not  In  blindly  overlook- 
ing danger,  but  in  seeing  it,  and  conquer- 
ing it.  Biehter. 

D£BDS  OF. 

The  intent  and  not  the  deed 

Is  in  our  power ;  and,  therefore,  who  dares 

greatly. 
Does  greatly.  Brown  \ 


All  desp'rate  hasards  oonrage  do  eraate, 
As  he  plays  Arankly,  who  has  least  estate: 
Presence  of  mind,  and  courage  in  distress^ 
Are  more  than  armies,  to  procure  saooess.  * 

Drydeii* 
Latxitt. 

Most  men  haw  nova  eomage  tkaa  eFMt 
they  themselyes  thiiOc  they  have. 

Orevau. 
Mokaim 

ArealQiirlt 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to 
bear  it  Byron, 

Tet  it  may  be  more  lofty  oomage  dwells 
In  one  weak  heart  which  braves  an  adverss 

fate. 
Than   his   whose  ardent  soul  indignant 

swells, 
Warm'd  by  the  fight,  or  eheer*d  through 

high  debate.  Mrs.  NorUm. 

Of  Desperation. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden 

on; 
And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their 

brood.  Shakeapeare^ 

Personal. 

I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant  ytmtkgf 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 

Shakeepeare. 

It  is  held 
That  valour  is  the  chlefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :   If  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of,  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois*d.  Tbid, 

QUALTTIBB  OF. 

Brave  spirits  are  a  balsam  to  themselvea. 
There  is  a  nobleness  of  mind,  that  heals 
Wounds  beyond  salves.  OtMriwriffhiL 

He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  solfor 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  noaktt 

his  wrongs 
His  ontside's;  to  wear  them  like  his  rat* 

ment,  carelessly ; 
And  ne*er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart 
To  bring  it  into  danger.  Shakespeare* 

RBQUisrrxfl  of. 

And  intrepid  courage  is,  at  beat,  but  • 
holiday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  ezms 
dsed,  and  never,  but  in  oases  of  necessity; 
affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word ' 
which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  oHgl* 
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nal  idgnifioation  of  virtue,— I  mean  good- 
nature,—are  of  daily  use;  they  are  the 
liread  of  mankind,  an(Jl  staff  of  life. 

Dryden. 

Test  OF 

That  man  who  has  never  been  in  danger 
cannot  answer  fbr  his  courage. 

La  Roehefoueauld. 

ThbTbxtbst. 

The  truest  oourage  is  always  mixed  with 
oironmspeotion ;  this  being  the  quality 
which  distinguishes  the  courage  of  the  wise 
from  the  hardiness  of  the  rash  and  foolish. 

Jones  0/  Nayland, 

Tbub. 

True  oourage  is  cool  and  calm.  The 
bravest  of  men  have  the  least  of  a  brutal, 
bull3ing  insolenoe ;  and  in  the  very  time  of 
danger,  are  found  the  most  serene  and  fh>e. 
Rage,  we  know,  can  make  a  coward  forget 
himself  and  fight.  But  what  is  done  in 
ftiry,  or  anger,  can  never  be  placed  to  the 
aooount  of  oourage.  Shaftesbury, 

True  valour 
Lies  in  the  mind,  the  never-yieldii^  pur- 
pose. 
Nor  owns  the  blind  award  of  giddy  fortune. 

Thomson. 

True  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded 

strong. 
Meets  all  events  alike.  Mallet. 

True  courage  scorns 
To  vent  her  prowess  in  a  storm  of  words, 
And  to  the  valiant  action  speaks  alone. 

Stnollett. 

Prithee  peace : 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Shakespeare, 

lYue  oourage  is  not  the  brutal  force 

Of  vulgar  heroes,  but  the  firm  resolve 

Of  virtue  and  of  reason.    He  who  thinks 

Without  their  aid  to  shine  in  deeds  of  arms, 

Boilda  on  a  sandy  basis  his  renown ; 

A  dream,  a  vapour,  or  an  ague-fit. 

May  mak^  a  coward  of  him.        Whitehead, 

He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 
Where  duty  bids  he  confident  steers, 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 
And,  trusting  to  his  God,  surmounts  them 
idl.  Cowper, 

True  courage  but  from  opposition  grows ; 
And  what  are  fifty,. what  a  thotisand  slaves, 
Matdh'd  to  the  stiiew  of  a  single  arm 
Ttei  stakes  for  liberty  f  Brooke. 


Two  Kinds  of. 

Physical  courage,  which  despises  all  tfaift^ 
ger,  will  make  a  man  brave  in  one  way ;  and 
moral  courage,  which  despises  all  opinion, 
will  make  a  man  brave  in  another.  The 
former  would  seem  most  necessary  for  the 
camp^  the  latter  for  council ;  but  to  consti- 
tute a  great  man,  both  are  necessary. 

Colton. 

Undaunted. 

Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  their  solid 

base, 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless 

mind  f  Joanna  BaiUi€m 

COURTESY. 

A  Hint  Conobbnino. 

Would  you  both  please  and  be  instmctecl 

too, 
Watcli  well  the  rage  of  shining  to  subdue ; 
H^r  every  man  upon  his  fkvorite  theme. 
And  ever  be  more  knowing  than  you  seem. 
The  lowest  genius  can  afford  some  light. 
Or  give  a  hint  that  had  escaped  your  sight* 

Stillinsifleet. 

A  Trait  of  Manmnbss. 

Ill  seemes  (sayd  he)  if  he  so  valiant  be. 

That  he  should  be  so  steme  to  stranger 

wight; 
F6r  seldom  yet  did  living  creature  see 
That  oourtesie  and  manhood  ever  disagree. 

Spenser. 

In  ABcnrxmrT. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated  no, 
To  brush  the  surfSace  and  to  make  it  flow; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease* 

Cowperm 

Nkxdlbss. 

This  Florentine's  a  very  saint,  so  meek 
And  full  of  courtesy,  that  he  would  lend 
The  devil  his  cloak,  and  stand  i'  th'  rain 
himself.  Davenant. 

Of  Strangbbs. 

A  stranger's  kindness  oft  exceeds  a  friend's. 

Middleton. 
To  Infbriors. 

As  the  sword  of  the  best-tempered  metal 
is  the  most  flexible ;  so  the  truly  generous 
are  most  pliant  and  oourt<K>us  in  their  be- 
haviour to  their  inferiors.  JPullerm 

COURTIERS. 

Contempt  fob. 

A  toad-eater's  an  imp  I  don't  admire. 

J>r.  WoleoL 
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I  am  no  coartipr,  no  &wnlng  dog  of  state, 
To  lick  and  kiss  the  hand  that  buffets  me ; 
Nor  can  I  smile  upon  my  g^est  and  praise 
His  stomach,  when  I  know  he  feeds  on 

poison,  , 

And  death  diqgalsed  tits  g^rinnlng  at  my 

table.  Sewell, 

Dbscbiptions  of. 

Men  that  would  blush  at  being  thought 

sincere, 
And  feign,  for  glory,  the  few  faults  they 

want; 
That  love  a  lie,  where  truth  would  pay  as 

well; 
As  if  to  them,  vice  shone  her  own  reward. 

Young, 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck 
away.  Shakespeare. 

Live  loath'd  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested,  parasites, 
Ck>urteous  destroyers,  af&ble  wolves,  meek 

bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time- 
flies, 
Gap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute- 
Jacks.  Ibid. 

A  lazy,  proud,  unprofitable  crew. 
The  vermin  gender'd  from  the  rank  cor- 
ruption 
Of  a  luxurious  state.  Cumberland. 

Prepared  for  ev'ry  Insult,  servile  train. 
To  take  a  kicking  and  to  &wn  again. 

Dr.  Woleot. 

A  mere  court  butterfly. 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Byron. 

Hypocrisy  of 

They  smile  and  bow,  and  hug,  and  shake 

the  hand, 
E*bn  while  they  whisper  to  the  next  assistant 
Some  curs'd  plot  to  blast  its  owner*s  head. 

Better. 

Ths  Cuiuib  of  Kinqs. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a 

warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority 
To  understand  a  law.  Shakespeare. 

Treachery  of 

*Tis  common  in  such   base  fellows,  such 

court 
Spiders  that  weave  their  webs  of  flattery 


In  the  ears  of  greatness ;  if  they  can  ones 
Entangle  them  in  their  quaint  treachery. 
They  poison  them  straight.  John  Doff 

COURTSHIP. 
A  Crisis  in. 

There  is,  sir,  a  critical  minute  in 
Ev*ry  man's  wooing,  when  his  mistress  mmy 
Be  won,  which  if  he  carelessly  neglect 
To  prosecute,  he  may  wait  long  enough 
Before  he  gain  the  like  opportunity. 

Marmion*s  Antiquarp. 

Characteristio  in. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed,  and  maids  are  May  when 
they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when 
they  are  wives.  Shakespeare. 

Women  are  angels  wooing ; 
Things  won  are  done,  Joy's  soul  lies  in  the 

doing; 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows 

not  this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain*d  more  than  it 

is.  Ibid. 

Definition  of. 

Courtship  consists  in  a  number  of  quiet 
attentions,  not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor 
so  vague  as  not  to  be  understood.     Sterne. 

Manner  of. 

Say  that  she  rail;  why  then  I'll  tell  her 

plain. 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale; 
Say  that  she  frown ;  I'll  say  she  looks  as 

clear 
As  morning  roses,  newly  wash'd  with  dew; 
Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word. 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 

Shakespeeare. 
Pleasures  of. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  liflB  is 
generally  that  which  pasMS  in  courtship, 
provided  his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the 
party  k>eloved  kind  with  discretion.  Lots, 
desire,  hope,  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of 
the  soul,  rise  in  the  pursuit.  Addiaom 

Pluck  in. 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fldr, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair; 
If  she  love  me,  this  believey 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  wooy 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go; 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me. 
What  ^are  I  for  whom  she  bet 

WUktn 
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Pbomftiiess  in. 

I  do  not  love 
Mnoh  ceremony;  toits  of  love  should  not 
tilke  suits  in  law,  be  rook'd  from  term  to 
'  term.  ^        Shirley. 

KUSTIO. 

His  folded  flock  seoure»  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-heartedt  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her   brimming 

paJi; 

The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart. 
Unknowing  what  the  Joy-mix*d  anguish 

means, 
Sincerely  loves  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson, 
SucoESS  ur. 
Trust  me— with  women  worth  the  being 

won, 
The  softest  lover  ever  best  succeeds.     ffilL 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue  I  say  is  no 

man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Shakespeare, 

Win  her  with  gifts  if  she  respect  not  words; 
Immb  Jewels  often  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  quick  than  words  do  move  a  woman's 
mind.  Ibid. 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd. 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won. 

Ibid, 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Covetousness,  like  a  candle,  ill  made, 
•mothers  the  splendour  of  a  happy  fortune 
In  its  own  grease.  Jl  Oabom, 

'  The  covetous  man  heaps  up  riches,  not  to 
snjoy  them,  but  to  have  them ;  and  starves 
Idmself  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  most 
unnatuTally  cheats  and  robs  himself  of  that 
which  is  his  own ;  and  makes  a  hard  shift, 
to  be  as  poor  and  miserable  with  a  g^'eat  es- 
tate, as  any  man  can  be  without  it. 

Tilloiioii, 
Some  men  are  so  covetous,  as  if  they  were 
to  live  forever,  and  others  so  profuse,  as  if 
they  were  to  die  the  next  moment. 

AriMoiXt, 

POOLISKICBSS  OF. 

Covetous  men  are  fbois,  miserable 
wretches,  buzzards,  madmen,  who  live  by 
Ihemselvea,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear  sus- 
picion, sorrow,  discontent,  with  more  of  gall 
than  honey  in  their  ei^Qyments ;  who  are 
nther  poasesrod  by  their  money  than  pos- 
of  it  BwrUm. 

6 


Idolatry  of. 

Covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.    SU  T^ontJU 

Injunction  Against. 

Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness; 
for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun« 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

SU  LulM. 

Ofpobsd  to  Rbason. 

We  never  desire  earnestly  what  we  de- 
sire in  reason.  La  Boehef^meauid, 

Rafaoitt.  ' 

He  that  visits  the  sick,  in  hopes  of  a  legacy, 
let  him  be  never  so  fiiendly  in  all  other 
cases,  I  look  upon  him  in  this,  to  be  no  better 
than  a  raven,  that  watches  a  weak  sheep 
only  to  peck  out  its  eyes.  SeneooLm 

Reward  of. 

He  deservedly  loses  his  own  property, 
who  covets  that  of  another.  PhaadruB, 

Selfishness  of. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world 
were  made  altogether  for  him,  and  not  he 
for  the  world ;  to  take  in  everything,  and 
part  with  nothing.  South, 

Universal. 

ThQ  things  which  belong  to  others  please 
us  more,  and  that  which  is  ours,  is  more 
pleasing  to  othera.  Syrua, 

COWARD. 

Charaotbristios  of. 

The  coward  never  on  himself  relies. 

But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies. 

Crabbt, 

All  mankind 

Is  one  of  these  two  cowards ; 
Either  to  wish  to  die 

When  he  should  live,  or  live  when  he  should 
die.  Howard 

Bold  at  the  council  board 
But  cautiouain  the  fleld.  Drydmu 

You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valor  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard* 

l^akeapeaire, 

A  coward ;  a  most  devout ;  religious  in  it. 

Ibid, 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward. 

Ibid, 

Contempt  for  a. 

Qo— let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  the  distaff— not  the  brand. 

Syron» 
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Milk-liver'd  man, 
That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for 

wrong, 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  dlsoeming 
Thine  honour  ftoxa  thy  soflering. 

8hakeitpearc, 
Cruelty  of  a. 
But  look  for  ruin  when  a  ooward  wins ; 

For  fear  and  cruelty  are  ever  twins. 

Aleyn, 
Fbars  of  a. 
Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout, 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out. 

Sir  Walter  Baleigfu 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

JShakespeare, 
Kindness  of  the. 
A  coward  is  the  kindest  animal ; 
Tis  the  most  forgiving  creature  in  a  fight. 

Vrydefu 
COWARDICE. 
Excuse  for. 
Those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 
Hence  timely  running's  no  mean  part 
Of  conduct  in  the  martial  art.        Butler » 

COXCOMBS. 

Rblbom  Alone. 

None  arc  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are 
so  soon  tired  of  their  own  company,  as  those 
coxcombs  who  are  on  the  best  terms  with 
themselves.  Oolton* 

CRAFT. 
Reoompensb  of. 
For  he 
Phat  sows  in  craft,  does  reap  in  Jealousy. 

Middleton, 

This  is  the  ftxdt  of  craft ; 
Like  him  that  shoots  up  high,  looks  for  the 

shaft 
A.nd  finds  it  in  his  forehead.  Ibid, 

CREATION. 
Bbautieb  of. 

We  cannot  look  around  us,  without  being 
struck  by  the  surprising  variety  and  multi- 
plicity of  the  sources  of  Beauty  of  Creation, 
produced  by  form,  or  by  colour,  or  by  both 
united.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that 
every  object  in  nature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, is  in  some  manner  beautiftil,  so  largely 
has  the  Creator  provided  for  our  pleasures, 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  It  is  rare  to  see 
anything,  which  is  in  itself  diftasteftil,  or 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  or  repulsive. 

MaeeuUoch. 


DiVBRSITT  OF. 

The  ever  varying  brilUanciy  and  grandeur 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  nuignificenoeof  the 
sky,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  enter  more  ezten« 
sively  into  the  enjoyment  of  mankind  than 
we,  perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  ap- 
prehend, without  Arequent  and  extensive 
investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour 
of  the  objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  ro- 
memt)ered,  is  not  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence, nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by 
their  usefulness.  It  is  therefore  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gratuitously 
superinduced  upon  the  general  nature  of 
the  objects  themselves,  and  in  this  light, 
and  a  testimony  of  the  divine  goodness,  pe- 
culiarly affecting.  DwigfU. 

The  Work  of  God. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  la 
not  lieard.  P$alm9  xix,  1. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  fhune 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
m  m  m  m 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine 
The  hand  tliat  made  us  is  divine. 

Addiaom, 

From  nature's  constant  or  eccentric  laws, 
The  thoughtful  soul  this  general  inforenoa 

draws. 
That  an  effect  must  pre-suppose  a  cause ; 
And,  while  she  does  her  upward  flight  suih 

tain. 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  ohain, 
At  length  she  is  obliged  and  forced  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  Deity ; 
Which  has  forever  been,  and  must  fiirever 

be.  Prior. 

The  heavens  are  a  point  from  the  pen  of  Wm 

perfection ; 
The  world  is  a  rosebud  firom  the  bower  of 

His  beauty ; 
The  sun  is  a  spark  firom  the  light  of  His 

wisdom; 
And  the  sky  is  a  bubble  on  the  sea  of  His 

power. 
His  beauty  is  fk^ee  from  stain  of  sin. 
Hidden  in  a  vail  of  thick  darkness. 
He  formed  mirrors  of  the  atomsof  the  irorld« 
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And  he  oast  a  reflection  from  his  own  &oe 

on  every  atom ! 
To  thy  olear-seeing  eye,  whatsoeyer  is  &ir 
When  thon  regardest  it  aright  is  a  refieo- 

tion  fit>m  his  fkoe. 

esir  WiUiam  Jones. 

In  the  vast,  and  the  minnte,  we  see 
The  nnambiguoiis  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling 
worlds.  Cowperm 

CREATOR. 

Infinite  Wisdom  of  thb. 

Let  no  preeaming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom  as  if  aught  was  form'd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  woVks  unwise  of  which  the  smallest 

pan 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  his  mind  ? 

Thomson. 

For  wonderftil  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 
Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their 
causes  deep  ?  Milton. 

God  Is  a  worker :  He  has  thickly  strewn 
Infinity  with  grandeur :  God  is  love : 
He  shall  wipe  away  creation's  teara^ 
And  all  the  worlds  shall  summer  in  His 
smile.  Smith. 

CREDIT. 

Basis  of. 

Every  inau*s  credit  and  consequence  are 
proportioned  to  the  sums  which  he  holds  in 
his  chest.  JuvenaL 

CREDITOR. 

Adviob  to  a. 

Lose  not  thine  own  for  want  of  asking  for 
it;  'twill  get  thee  no  thanks.  Fuller. 

Independkncs  of. 

The  creditor  whose  appearance  gladdens 
the  heart  of  a  debtor,  may  hold  his  head  in 
sunbeams  and  his  foot  on  storms. 

LavcLter. 

CREDITORS. 

MSMOBnB  OF. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debt- 
ors; and  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect, 
great  obsenrers  of  set  days  and  times. 

Franklin. 


CREDULITY. 

O  credulity, 
Security's  bUnd  nurse,  the  dream  of  fouls, 
The  drunkard's  ape,  that  feeling  for  his  way 
Ev'n  when  he  thinks,  in  his  deluded  sense, 
To  snatch  at  safety,  fiOls  without  defence. 

Mason. 

O  credulity 
Thou  hast  as  many  ears  as  Fame  has  tong^es^^ 
Open  to  every  sound  of  truth  as  iklsehood. 

Havard. 

A  Disadvantage. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  an  honest  heart 
is  credulity.  Sir  Fhilip  Sydney. 

A  Paradox. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  precisely  in 
proportion  to  our  own  intellectual  weakness 
will  be  our  credulity,  to  those  mysterious 
powers  assumed  by  others ;  and  in  those  re- 
gions of  darkness  and  ignorance  where  man 
cannot  effect  even  those  things  that  are 
within  the  power  of  man,  there  we  shall 
ever  find  that  a  blind  belief  in  feats  that 
are  far  beyond  those  powers  has  taken  the 
deepest  root  in  the  minds  of  the  deceived, 
and  produced  the  richest  harvest  to  the 
knavery  of  the  deceiver.  Colion. 

Of  Gen ebositt. 
Your  noblest  natures  are  most  credulous. 

Chapman. 

Generous  souls 
Are  still  most  subject  to  credulity. 

Davenant. 

Of  Ignorance. 

Ignorant  people  are  to  be  caught  by  the 
ears  as  one  catches  a  pot  by  the  handle. 

From  the  French. 

CREED. 

In  politics,  as  in  religion.  It  so  happens 
that  we  have  less  ohasity  for  those  who  be- 
lieve the  half  of  our  creed  than  for  those 
who  deny  the  whole  of  it,  since  if  Servetus 
had  been  a  Mahommedan  he  would  not 
have  been  burnt  by  Calvin.  Ibid. 

CRIME. 

Brings  Misfortune. 

For  the  credit  of  virtue  we  must  admit 
that  the  g^'eatest  misfortunes  of  men  are 
those  into  which  they  fall  through  their 
crimes.  La  Bochefoueauld. 

Engenders  Crime. 

One  crime  is  concealed  by  the  oomndssloa 
of  another.  iSsiieoa* 
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Wliera  havs  yon  ever  Ibnnd  tbat 
«ho  slopped  short  klter  the  perpetration  o( 
k  sliiCle  (nlner  JwfenaL 

Oh,  how  will  orlme  engmtler  etlme  I  thrmr 

gallt 
(Tpon  Ibe  sonl,  and  like  a  stone  oast  on 
The  troabled  waters  of  a  lake, 
TwUl   tana  tn  drciles  lonnd   mooeedlng 
.        lonnd, 
Eaoh  wider  than  tilt  firsL 

Ctolmdit  th«  Tottmffer, 
He  who  overlooks  one  orime  Invites  the 
eommlMlon  of  another.  Syru*. 

Inoitemeut  to. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  111  deeda 
Uakes  ill  deeds  dona.  Shakeiptare. 

Ik  Tbodobt. 

He  who  meditate*  the  oommlsrion  of  a 
oiime  ha*  all  the  gnllt  of  the  deed. 

For  he  that  bnt  eonoei ve*  s  orlme  i  n  thongbt, 
'OontisotB  the  danger  of  an  aotnal  flinlt. 

Oretek. 

UlSaiTINa   FOB. 

Every  orlme 
Has.  tn  the  moment  of  its  perpetration. 
Its  own  avenglDgangel — dark  misgiving, 
An  omlnons  sinking  at  the  Inmoet  bean. 

Ooltridge. 
OOB  Worst  Eraxr. 
Man's  crimes  an  bis  wont  enemies,  fol- 

Uke  shadows,  till  they  drive  hi*  steps  Into 
The  pit  he  dug.  Oeon. 

CRITICISH. 
Chabactkribtiob  or. 

Crittoism  In  like  ebsmpi^ne,  nothing 
more  exeorable  If  bad,  nothing  more  ez- 
oellent  If  good;  If  mssgre,  mnddy,  vapid, 
and  soar,  both  are  nt  only  to  engender  oollo 
and  wind  ;  bat  if  rioh,  generon*  and  spark- 
ling, they  cummonleate  a  glow  to  the 
splnia,  Improve  the  taste,  expand  the  heart, 
and  sre  worthy  of  being  introdnoed  at  the 
sympoaum  of  the  gods.  Ootton. 

Impartial  Spirit  op. 
A  perfect  Jndge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  Its  antbor  writ ; 
Btuvey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  flialts  to 

find, 
Where  nature  moves,  and  nptnro  warms 

the  mind ; 
hot  icMe,  (br  that  in»iign«wt,  doll  delight, 


The  generous  pleasure  to  he  oharm'd  with 

wit; 
Bnt  In  sncii  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly,  oold,  and  regularly  low. 
That  shunning  Ikalts  one  quiet  tenon  r 

keep— 
We  osnnot  blame,  indeed — bnt  we  may 

sleep.  Aipe. 

UAUOHAirOB  OF. 

Damn  with  fkint  praise,  awent  with  dvll 

And  withoat  sneering,  teaoh  the  rest  to 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afMd  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  bult,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

rope 
MneioiT  or. 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  tbily  as  it  fllee, 
And  eatch  the  mannen  living  ss  they  rise; 
I^Qgh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we 

wn, 
Bnt  vindicate  tbe  way*  of  Ood  lo  mar. 

TMH. 
aEVRRiTT  or. 

The  tangs  of  a  bear,  and  tbe  tnsks  of  a 
wild  boar,  do  not  bite  woree  and  make 
deeper  gashes  than  a  goose-qulU  some- 
times; no,  not  even  the  badger  hlmaelf, 
who  Is  said  to  be  so  tenadons  of  his  bite 
that  he  will  not  give  over  bl*  hold  till  he 
his  teeth  meet  and  the  bones  oraok. 

HOtBtll. 

STAiTDARn  or. 

Criticism,  as  It  was  flnt  Introdnoed  by 
Aristotle,  was  meant  as  a  standard  of  Jndp 
ing  well.  Johnson, 

Tbuk. 
In  tho  whole  range  of  litentare,  nothing 
more  entertaining,  and,  I  might  add, 
ore   Instructive,  than  sound,  legitimate 
□ritidsm,  the  dislaterested  convlotlons  of  a 
of  sensibility,  who  enter*  rather  into 
Che  spirit,  than  the  letter  of  his  author,  who 
tbilow  bim  to  the  height  of  his  oompass, 
and  while  he  sympathises  with  every  bril- 
liant power,  and  genuine  passion  of  the 
poet,  Is  not  so  Ikr  earried  out  of  himself  as 
to  Indulge  bis  admiration  at  the  expense  of 
tile  Judgment,  but  who  can  afford  un  the 
lonble  pleamre  of  being  Urst  pleased  with 
hi*  author,  and  aeoondly  with  himself,  fbt 
having  given  n*  suoh  Just  and  Inoontro. 
rertlble  reason  (br  our  approbation. 

Oolton. 
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TBUX  and  FAIiSB. 

A  critio  WM  of  old  a  glorious  name, 
WLtMe  sauotioii  handed  merit  up  to  fame ; 
Beauties  as  well  as  fbults  he  brought  to  view, 
His  Judgment  great,  and  great  his  oandour 

too. 
No  servile  rules  drew  rtckly  taste  aside ; 
fieoure  he  walked,  for  nature  was  his  guide. 
Bat  now,  O  strange  reverse  I  our  critics  bawl 
In  praise  of  oandour  with  a  heart  of  gall. 
Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  the  light ; 
They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  veil  of  night; 
Safe  from  destruction,  seise  ih*  unwary 

pre^. 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  come  that 

way.  ChurehilL 

XJtimty  of. 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works  in 
order  to  mend  them,  for  your  friend  is  so 
much  your  second  solve  that  he  will  Judge 
too  like  you.  I\>pe, 

CRITICS. 

Chabaotkb  of. 

Critics  to  plays  for  the  same  end  resort. 
That  surgeons  wait  on  trials  in  a  court ; 
For  innocence  condemn*d  they've  no  re- 
spect. 
Provided  they've  a  body  to  dissect 

Oongreve, 

Critics  are  a  kind  of  fk-eebooters  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,— who,  like  deer,  goats  and 
divers  other  gramniverous  animals,  gain 
subsistence  by  gorging  upon  buds  and  leaves 
of  the  young  shrubs  of  the  forest,  thereby 
robbing  them  of  their  verdure,  and  retard- 
ing their  progress  to  maturity. 

Wct8hington  Irving, 

Critics  are  a  kind  of  wild  flies,  that  breed 
In  wild  fig  trees,  and  when  they're  grown 

up  feed 
I^pon  the  raw  fruit  of  the  nobler  kind. 
And  by  their  nibbling  on  the  outer  rind. 
Open  the  pores,  and  make  way  fbr  the  sun 
To  ripen  it  sooner  than  he  would  have  done. 

JBuUer. 

A  poet  that  ffedls  in  writing,  becomes  often 
A  morose  critic  The  weak  and  insipid  white 
wine  makes  at  length  excellent  vinegar. 

Shenstone, 

Ctn  lOAL  Sfibit  of. 

He  whose  first  emotion,  on  the  view  of  an 
excellent  production,  is  to  undervalue  it, 
will  never  have  one  of  his  own  to  show. 

Aikin. 


Power  of. 

Who  shall  dispute  what  the  reviewers  say? 
Their  word's  sufficient ;  and  to  ask  a  reason* 
In  such  a  state  as  theirs,  is  downright  trea- 
son. OhureMfL 

Thou  Shalt  not  write,  in  short,  biit  what  I 

choose. 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss. 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not,  the  rod. 

Byron. 
Qualities  op.    . 

To  be  a  mere  verbal  critic,  is  what  no  man 
of  genius  would  be,  if  he  could ;  but  to  be 
a  critio  of  true  taste  and  feeling  is  what  no 
man  without  genius  could  be  if  he  would. 

/         OoUon, 

'Tis  necessary  a  writing  critic  should  un- 
derstand how  to  write.  And  though  every 
writer  is  not  bound  to  show  himself  in  the 
capacity  of  a  critic,  every  writing  critio  is 
bound  to  show  himself  capable  of  k>eing  a 
writer;  for,  if  he  k>e  apparently  impotent 
in  tills  latter  kind,  he  is  to  k>e  denied  all 
title  or  character  in  the  other. 

Shaftesbury* 

CROWDS. 

A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  fitces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a 
tinkling  eymbal,  where  there  is  no  love. 

Baeon^ 

CROWN. 

OoLDBN  IN  Show. 

A  crown 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns; 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleep* 

less  nights 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 
When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden 

lies; 
For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king. 
His  honour,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise. 
That  for  the  public  all  this  weight  he  beanb 

3fittesk 
Wbaring  of  a. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

ShaketpwiM. 

CRUELTY. 

COWARDIOB  OF. 

O,  breasts  of  pity  void,  t'oppress  the  weak, 
To  point  your  vengeance  at  the  friendless 

head. 
And  with  one  mutual  cry  insult  the  fkllen  r 
Emblem  too  Just  of  man's  degenerate  race. 

SomeirvilU, 
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Insxobablb. 

Thou  art  oome  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhaman  wretch, 
Incapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  ey'ry  draohm  of  pity.     Shakespearem 

Not  to  bb  Indulobd. 

We  ought  never  to  sport  with  pain  and 
distress  in  any  of  our  amusements,  or  treat 
even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton 
cruelty.  JBlair, 

I  would  not  enter  in  my  lidt  of  friends, 

(Though  grao'd  with  polish'd  manners  and 

fine  sense. 

Yet  wanting  aensdbility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertant  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path. 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forwam*d. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

Oowper, 
Retribution  Follows. 

— those  whose  cruelty  makes  many  mourn 

Do  by  the  Ores,  which  they  first  kindle, 

bum.  Ea/rl  of  Stirling. 

To  Animals. 

O  barbarous  men!  your  craol  breasts  assuage 

Why  vent  ye  on  the  generous  steed  your 

ragef 
Does  not  bis  service  earn  your  daily  bread  ? 
Your  wives,  your  children,  by  his  labours 

fed! 
If,  as  the  Samian  taught,  the  soul  revives, 
And  shifting  seats  in  other  bodies  lives; 
Severe  shall  be  the  brutal   coachman's 

change 
Doomed  in  a  hackney  coach  the  town  to 

range; 
Carmen  transformed  the  groaning  load  shall 

draw, 
Whom  other  tyrants  with  the  lash  shall 

awe.  Qay. 

CULTIVATION. 
Kbobssitt  of. 

Cultivation  is  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as 
food  to  the  body.  Cicero. 

CONNING. 

(inning  pays  no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is 

but  the  low  mimic  of  reason. 

Bolinghroke. 

CONTBMPT  FOB. 

All  my  own  experience  of  lifb  teaches  me 

the  contempt  of  cunning,  not  the  fear. 

Addi9on. 
Offsfrinq  of  Incapaoitt. 

Cunning  and  treachery  are  the  otRipring 

of  incapacity.  La  Rochefoucauld.  \ 


SOXETIXES  NbOBSSART. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  play  the  fbol 
to  avoid  being  deceived  by  conning  men. 

Ibid. 
Qualitibs  of. 

Cunning  is  none  of  the  best  nor  worst 
qualities :  it  floats  between  virtue  and  vice ; 
there  is  scarce  any  exigence  where  it  may 
not  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  supplied  by 
prudence.  La  Bruyere. 

Rbsult  of. 

Cunning  leads  to  knavery;  It  is  but  a 
step  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  very 
slippery.  Lying  only  makes  the  difference ; 
add  to  that  cunning,  and  it  is  knavery. 

Ibid. 
Tbub  TJsb. 

We  should  do  by  our  cunning  as  we  do  by 
our  courage  ~  always  have  it  ready  to  de< 
fend  ourselves,  never  to  offend  others. 

Greville. 

CUNNING  AND  HURRY. 

Hurry  and  cunning  are  the  two  appren- 
tices of  despatch  and  skill ;  but  neither  of 
them  ever  learn  their  master's  trade. 

Ck}lton. 

CUNNING  AND  WISDO^L 

We  take  cunning  fora  sinister  and  crooked 
wisdom,  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise 
man,  not  only  in  point  of  honesty  but  in 
point  of  ability.  Bacon. 

CURIOSITY. 

Chabaotbbistios  of. 

Inquisitive  people  are  the  ftinnels  of  con- 
versation ;  they  do  not  take  in  anything  for 
their  own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to 
another.  Steele, 

The  over  curious  are  not  over  wise. 

MoAsinger. 

I  loathe  that  low  vice  curiosity. 

Byron. 

Danoebs  of. 

Curiosity  is  a  kernel  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
which  still  sticketh  in  the  throat  of  a  natural 
man,  sometimes  to  the  danger  of  his  chok- 
ing. FuUer 

A  person  who  is  too  nice  an  observer  of 
the  business  of  the  crowd,  like  one  who  is 
too  curious  in  observing  the  labour  of  the 
bees,  will  often  be  stung  for  his  curiosity. 
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DSFIlflTIOM  OF. 

Curioeity  is  a  langaid  principle,  where  ao- 
oeas  is  easy  and  gratification  is  immediate; 
remoteness  and  difficult j  are  powerftil  in- 
centives to  its  vigorous  and  lasting  opera- 
tion. Munro. 

Impertinence  of. 
The  curious  questioning  eye, 
That  plucks  the  heart  of  every  mystery. 

Two  Kinds  of. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  curiosity ;  one 
springs  fh>m  interest,  which  makes  us  de- 
sire to  know  every  tiling  that  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  us;  another  from  pride,  which 
springs  trom  a  desire  of  knowing  what 
others  are  ignorant  of.    Zra  Roche/ottcauld, 

Unoontroli<ablb. 

Eve 
With  all  the  ft-uits  of  Eden  blest. 

Save  one  only,  rather  than  leave 
That  one  unknown  lost  all  the  rest. 

Tlie  enquiring  spirit  will  not  be  controll'd, 
Wtf  would  make  certain  all,  and  all  behold. 

Sprague. 
CURSES. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  I 

Shakespeare. 
If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Hot  half  a  grain  a  day  I~he  lies  to  the  heart. 

Ibid. 
Oh  I  I  will  curse  thee  till  thy  frighted  soul 
Buns  mad  with  horror.  Lee. 

Plagues  and  palsy. 

Disease  and  pestilence  consume  the  robber 

Infect  his  blood,  and  wither  ev*ry  pow*r. 

Brown. 
I  curse  thee  not ! 

I^>r  who  can  better  curse  the  plague  or  devil 

Than  to  be  what  they  are :  that  curse  be 

thine.  Dryden. 

CURSING. 

FOLLT  OF. 

This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  Jot : 
Forbear  it,  therefore ;   give  your  cause  to 
heaven.  Shakespeare. 

CUSTOM. 
A  Curse. 

Custom  in  ills  that  do  affect  the  sense, 
liakes  reason  useless  when  it  should  direct 
The  ill's  reforming :  men  habituate 
In  any  evil,  tis  their  greatest  curse 
▲dvioe  doth  seldom  mend,  but  makes  them 
worse.  -^  Nahb. 


Bigotry  of. 

Be  not  so  bigoted  to  any  custom  as  to  wor- 
ship at  the  expense  of  truth .    Zim^nerman. 

Definition  of. 

Custom  is  the  law  of  fbols.  Vanburgh, 

Extra VAOANOB  of. 

When  all  moves  equally,  (says  Pascal,) 
nothing  seems  to  move,  as  in  a  vessel  under 
sail ;  and  when  all  run  by  common  consent 
into  vice,  none  appear  to  do  so.  He  that 
stops  first,  views  as  trom  a  fixed  point  the 
horrible  extravagance  that  transports  the 
rest.  OoUon. 

Folly  of  Obbyino. 

Can  there  be  any  greater  dotago  in  the 
world,  than  for  one  to  guide  and  direct  his 
courses  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  not  by 
his  own  Judgment.  JBa6e/ai«. 

Power  of. 

Custom  forms  us  all 
Our  thoughts,  our  morals^  our  most  fix'd 

beUef 
Are  consequences  of  our  place  of  birth. 

HilL 

Custom  does  often  reason  overrule 
And  only  serves  for  reason  to  the  fool. 

Bochester, 

Man  3rields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate. 
In  all  things  ruled— mind,  body  and  estate ; 
In  pain  or  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
ro  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why. 

Crabbe, 

Tyranny  of. 

Custom,  'tis  true,  a  venerable  tyrant 
O'er  servile  man  extends  her  blind  do- 
minion. Thomson. 

Without  Truth. 

Custom,  though  never  so  ancient,  without 
truth,  is  but  an  old  error.  C^fprian. 

CUSTOMS. 

New. 

New  customs 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous 
Kay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

Shakespeare. 

Old. 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  rev'renoe  whai  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because  delivered  down  troxn.  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 

Cowper 
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Rkabons  for. 

There  are  not  nnl^aently  subfltontial 
reaaona  andemeath  for  ousioma  that  appear 
to  us  abeurd.  Charlotte  Bronte. 


DAFFODILS. 

Daffodila 

Xhat  oome  before  the  swallow  dar6i>  and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violeta, 

dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea*s  breath.  Shakespeare. 

DANCING. 
Efpbots  of. 

The  gymnasium  of  running,  walking  on 
stilts,  climbing,  dto.,  steels  and  makes  hardy 
single  powers  and  muscles;  but  dancing, 
like  a  corporeal  poesy,  embellishes,  exer- 
oisea,  and  equalizes  all  the  muscles  at  once. 

Riekter, 

EXCEIiLBNCB  OF. 

This  exercise  is  among  the  most  healthAil. 
The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  feels  its  glad- 
dening influence.  No  amusement  seems 
more  to  have  a  foundation  in  our  nature. 
The  animation  of  youth  overflows  sponta- 
neously in  harmonious  movements.  The 
true  idea  of  dancing  entitles  it  to  fkvour. 
Its  end  is  to  realise  perfect  g^raoe  in  motion; 
and  who  does  not  know  that  a  sense  of  the 
graceful  is  one  of  the  highest  faculties  of 
our  nature?  IT.  EUery  Chanming* 

Of  ▲  QSNTUiMAV. 

—he  dancML,  I  say,  right  well, 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense— 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable : 
He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 
Not  a  ballet-master  in  the  van. 
Of  his  driird  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 

Byron. 
Of  a  Lady. 

Dear  creature !  you'd  swear 
When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance  twinlde 

round. 
That  her  steps  are  of  light,  that  her  home 

is  the  air, 
^d  she  only  "par  complaisance"  touches 

the  ground.  Moore. 

Her  step  is  oKisic,  and  her  voice  Is  song. 
8ilver«mdaird  foot  I  how  blest 
To  bear  the  breathing  heaven  above. 
Which  on  thee,  atlas-like,  doth  rest. 
And  round  thee  move.  BaiUey. 


Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  Ught 
And  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Blaster  day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight.  Suckling. 

Pleasures  of. 

I  gaz'd  upon  the  dance,  where  ladies  liight 

Were  moving  in  the  light 
Of  mirrors  and  of  lamps.    With  music  and 
with  flowers. 
Danced  on  the  Joyous  hours; 
And  fsirest  bosoms 
Heav'd  happily  beneath  the  winter  rosei^ 
blossoms: 
And  it  Is  weU ; 
Youth  has  its  time. 
Merry  hearts  will  merrily  chime. 

C.  P.  Orameh. 
Spriohtlinbss  of. 

Oome,  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fkntastic  toe.     MiUML 

Voluptuousness  of. 

Now  softly  slow  let  Lydian  measures  move. 

And  breathe  the  pleasing  pangs  of  gentle 

love. 
In  swimming  dance  on  airs  soft  billows  float. 
Soft  heave  your  bosoms  with  the  swelling 

note; 
With  pliant  arm  in  graceAil  motion  vie. 
Now  sunk  with  ease,  with  ease  now  lifted 

highs 
The  lively  gesture  each  fond  care  reveal, 
That  music  can  express,  or  passion  feel. 

lUd. 
DANGER. 

Ghabaotbbxstiob  of. 

For  danger  levels  num  and  brute 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 

Dryden. 
Different  Influbnobs  of. 

Speak,  speak,  let  terror  strike  slaves  mute 

Much  danger  makes  great  hearts  most  reno- 

lute.  Marston. 

A  timid  person  is  flrightened  before  a  dan* 
gor,  a  coward  during  the  time,  and  a  cour- 
ageous person  afterward.  JKcAlsr. 

Estimate  of. 

What  is  danger 

More  than  the  weakness  of  our  apprehen- 
sions? 

A  poor  cold  part  o'  th'  blood ;  who  takes  it 
hold  of  r 

Cowards  and  wicked  livers :  valiant  minds 

Were  made  the  masters  of  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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A  man's  opinion  of  danger  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  oonaequenoe  of  an  irregular 
tide  of  animal  spirits ;  and  he  is  actuated  by 
oousiderations  wiiioli  he  dares  not  avow. 

SmolleU 

Fkab  of.  / 

The  absent  danger  greater  still  appears 
Less  fears  he,  who  is  near  the  tiling  he  fears. 

Daniel. 

Intixaoy  with. 

Thou  little  know'st 
What  he  oan  bravs^  who,  bom  and  nurst 
la  danger's  paths,  lias  dared  her  worst  I 
Upon  whose  ear  the  signal  word 

Of  strife  and  death  is  hourly  breaking ; 
Who  sleeps  with  head  upon  the  sword 
His  fever'd  hand  must  graq[>  in  waking. 

Moore. 

Pbbsenob  of. 

Our  dangers  and  delights  are  near  allies 
J<Yom  the  same  stem  the  rose  and  prickle 
rise.  Aleyn. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Kakes  nice  of  uo  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Skakeapeart. 

Watchfulness  in. 
To-night  yon  pilot  shall  not  sleep. 

Who  trims  his  narrow'd  sail ; 
To-night  yon  fUgate  scarce  shall  keep 

Her  broad  breast  to  the  gale.     Holmes, 


his  restless  eye 


Olano'd  forward  frequently,  as  if  some  ill 
He  dared  not  meet  were  there.  Willie, 

DARKNESS. 

Cimmerian. 

Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre  doubts  that  roll 
«  Cimmerian  darkness  o'er  the  parting  soul. 

Campbell. 

Dbscbiption  of. 

The  bright  sun  was  extingnish'd,  and  the 

stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space^ 
Rayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moon- 
less air.  Byron. 

DiBPBLLINO  OF. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of   silence,  through    the    empty-vaulted 

night, 
At  every  fkll  smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled.  MUton. 

EfFBOT  of,  ON  THE  HbABINO. 

Dark  night  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
•    takes. 


The  ear  more  (qtuick  of  apprehension  makes. 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  Tiavs  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Shakeepeare. 
Mental. 

Madam,  thou  errest;  I  say  there  is  no 
darkness  but  ignorance ;  in^  which  thou  are 
more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog.  Ibid. 

Visiblb. 

Tet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible. 

MiUon. 

DAY. 

Beautt  of  a. 
One  of  the  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die. 

Wordeworth. 
Blessings  of  thb. 

Blest  power  of  sunshine !  genial  day  t 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray ; 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss. 
That  had  the  world  no  Joy  but  this. 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweets 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite^ 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 
The  deep  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Moore. 

E^Joy  the  blessings  of  this  day  if  God 
sends  them;  and  the  evils  bear  patiently 
and  sweetly.  For  this  day  only  is  ourss  we 
are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  we  are  not  oorn 
to  to-morrow.  Jeremy  Taylor* 

Impobtanoe  of  a. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;  for  thou 
knowst  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

Prov,  xxvii,  1. 

"I've  lost  a  day"  —  the  prince  who  nobly 

cried 
Had  been  an  emperor,  without  his  crown. 

Young. 
The  Glance  of  GtoD. 
One  glance  of  Thine  creates  a  day. 

WaiU. 

DAYBREAK. 

A  Cloudy. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  loweiv 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day* 

Addison. 

Beautt  of. 

'Tis  beautiftil,  when  first  the  dewy  light 

Breaks  on  the  earth  I  while  yet  the  scented 

air 
Is  breathing  the  cool  freshness  of  the  night 
And  the  bright  clouds  a  tint  of  crimson  wear. 

Elizth.  M  Chandler 
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Dbscbiption  of. 

At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greatest  heaven  *g^n  to  open  fair ; 

And  Phoebus,  fi^esh  as  bridegroom  to  his 

mate, 
Game  dancing  forth  shaking  his  dewy  hair, 
And  hari*d   his  glist'ing  beams  through 

gloomy  air.  Spenser, 

The  sun  had  long  since,  In  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

BtUler. 
The  meek-eyed  mom  appears,  mother  of 

dews 
At  first  faint  glimmering  in  the  dappled 

east; 
Till   far  o*er  ether  spreads  the  widening 

glow; 
And,  fh>m  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White    break    the    douds  away.      With 

quick*nd  step, 
Brown  night  retires;  young  day  pours  in 

apace, . 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  misty  mountain's 

top. 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  tho 
dawn.  Thymaon. 

Signs  op. 

Yon  grey  lines 
That  ft^t  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Shakespeare. 

See  the  dapple  coursers  of  the  mom 

Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver 

hoofs. 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky.       Maraton. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffeotual  fire. 

Shakespeare. 
It  was  a  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale;  look  love,  what  envious 

streaks 
Bo  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east ; 
Night*s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  Jocund 

day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  monntaln  tops. 

Ilrid. 
The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  fiaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 

Ibid. 
The  wolves  have  prey*d ;  and  look,  the  gen- 
tle day. 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about. 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 

Ibid. 


BAY  AND  NIGHT. 

There  came  the  Day  and  Night, 
Riding  together  both  with  equal  pace ; 
The  one  on  palfirey  black,  the  other  white; 
But  Night  had  oover'd  her  uncomely  Ikce 
With  a  black  veil,  and  held  in  hand  a  mace. 
On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stars  were 

plgbt. 
And  sleep  and  darkness  round  about  did 

trace; 
But  Day  did  bear  upon  his  soeptre'b  height 
The  goodly  sun  enoompaas'd  all  with  beams 

bright.  Spenser. 

DEAD. 

Gribp  pob  the. 
Weep  not  for  him  that  dieth. 

For  he  hath  ceased  fh>m  tears. 
And  a  voice  to  his  replleth 
Which  he  hath  not  hoard  for  years. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Immortality  op  the. 

The  dead  are  like  the  stars,  by  day 

Withdrawn  fh>m  mortal  eye, 
But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way 

In  glory  through  tho  sky : 
Spirits  fiom  bondage  thus  set  ft-ee. 
Vanish  amidst  immensity. 
Where  human  thought,  like  human  sight, 
Fails  to  pursue  their  traclLlees  flight. 

James  Montgomery. 

Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass*d, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguished  not  decayed  I 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fiedl  fh>m  high. 

Bs/ron. 

NUMBEBS  OF  THB. 

AU  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  haudAil  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Baroan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashlngs,— yet  the  dead  are 

there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitndes,  sinoe  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them 

down 
In  their  last  sleep:  the  dead  xelga  tber« 

alone.  BryanU 

REMEMBBAICCB  op  THB. 

When  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 

SeoU. 
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Can  that  man  be  dead 
Whose  spiritual  influence  is  upon  his  kind  ? 
He  lives  in  glory ;  and  his  speaking  dust 
Has  more  of  life  than  half  its  breathing 
moulds.  MiM  Landon. 

The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
.And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
jshall  come  appareli'd  in  more  precious 

habit, 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed. 

ShakeMpeare^ 

Refobb  of  thb. 
There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep» 

A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep, 
Low  in  the  ground. 

James  Montffotnery* 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitftil  fever  he  sleeps  well : 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor 

poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further.  Shakespeare, 

Rbsubkbotion  op  thb. 
Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  Joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Wlio  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wander'd  all  our  ways. 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  I 
But  from  the  earth,  this  gp^ave,  this  dust. 
My  Qod  shall  raise  me  up  I  trust ! 

JSir  Walter  Raleifih. 

But  know  that  thou  must  render  up  the 

dead. 
And  with  high  interest  toot  they  are  not 

thine 
Bat  only  in  thy  keeping  for  a  season. 
Till  the  groat  promised  day  of  restitution ; 
When  loud  diffusive  sound  of  brazen  trump 
Of  8txong^lung*d  cherub  shall  alarm  thy 

captives, 
And  rouse  the  long,  long  sleepers  into  life. 
Daylight  and  liberty.  Blair. 

Racbbdhbss  op  thb. 
The  dead,  how  sacred !  sacred  in  the  dust 
Of  this  heaven-labour' d  form,  erect,  divine ! 
The  heav'n-assumed  mi^estic  robe  of  death, 
He  deign*d  to  wear,  who  hung  the  vast  ex- 
panse 
With  asure  bright,  and  clothed  the  sun  in 
gold.  Thomson. 


A  BUQBBAB. 

Why  start  at  death?  where  is  he?  death 

arriv*d, 
Is  past ;  not  come  or  gone,  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,^nsation  fkils ;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  sufl^rs,  death's  tremendooB 

blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the 

grave. 
The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and 

the  worm ;  ^ 

These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death,  which  nature  nev^i 

made. 
Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls; 
And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one 

Young 

A  Film  Beporb* 

There  is  before  the  eyes  of  men,  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  a  glassy  film,  which 
death  appears  to  impart,  that  they  may  have 
a  brief  prospect  of  eternity  when  some  be- 
hold the  angels  of  light,  while  others  have 
the  demons  of  darkness  before  them. 

Coekion^ 

A  Frieic D. 

Death  I  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible. 
But  how  the  wretched  lovo  to  think  of  the« 
O  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside  I  SotUheiy. 

0  death  I  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 
The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour,  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest !  Bums 

Friend  to  the  wretch  whom  every  friend 
forsakes, 

1  woo  fcheci  death*  Porieus. 

A  Levbllbb. 

To  what  base  uses  may  we  return !  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander,  till  it  find  it  stopping  a  bung> 
hole?  As  thus:  Alexander  died,  Alex* 
ander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  to 
dust ;  the  dust  is  earth :  of  earth  we  make 
loam.  And  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he 
was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beet 
barrel?  Shakespeare. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he 

there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

Shakespeare 
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Death  levels  all  things  in  his  march, 
Nought  can  resist  his  mighty  strength ; 
The  palace  proud— triumphal  arch, 
Shall  mete  their  shadows  length ; 
The  rich,  the  poor,  one  common  bed 
Shail  And,  in  the  unhonour'd  g^ve, 
Where  weeds  shall  crown  alike  the  head 
Of  tyrant  and  of  slave.  MarvtL 

A  LlBBBATOB. 

Come  then,  come  soon,  come  sweetest  death 
tome 

And  take  away  this  long  lent  loathed  light. 

Sharpe  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweet  the  medi- 
cines be 

That  long  oaptived  soules  from  weary  thral- 
doms firee.  Qp^^MW, 

Death  sets  the  soul  at  liberty  to  fly. 

Death  opens  the  gate  of  ikme,  and  shuts 
the  g^te  of  envy  after  it;  it  unlooses  the 
chain  of  the  captive,  and  puts  the  bonds- 
man's task  into  another  man's  hand. 

Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  free- 
dom cannot  release,  the  physician  of  him 
whom  medicine  cannot  cure,  and  the  com- 
forter of  him  whom  time  cannot  console. 

QoUon, 
A  Privileob. 

Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature ; 
And  life  without  it  w«re  not  worth  our 

taking. 
Thither  the  poor,   the   pris'ner,  and  the 

mourner, 
Fly  for  relief  and  lay  their  burdens  down. 

A  PoBT  OF  Rbfuob. 

Death  is  the  port  where  all  may  refrige  find, 

The  end  of  labor,  entry  into  rest ; 

Death  hath  the  bounds  of  misery  conlln'd 

Whose  sanctuary  shrouds  affliction  best. 

Earl  of  Stirling. 
A  QuiBT  Haven. 

What  is  death 
To  him  who  meets  it  with  an  upright  heart  ? 
A  quiet  liaven,  where  his  sliatter'd  bark 
Harbours  secure,  till  the  rough  storm  is  past, 
Perhaps  a  passage  overhung  with  douds, 
fiat  at  its  entrance,  a  few  leagues  beyond 
Opening  to  kinder  skies  and  milder  suns, 
And  seas  pacific  as  the  soul  that  seeks  them. 

Hurdia. 
A  Revbalbb. 

The  body  being  only  the  covering  of  the 
eoul,  at  its  dissolution  we  shall  disoovei  the 
secrets  of  nature—the  darkness  shall  be  dis- 


pelled, and  our  souls  irradiated  with  light 
and  glory;  a  glory  without  a  shadow,  a 
glory  that  shall  surround  us;  and  from 
whence  we  shall  look  down,  and  see  day 
and  night  beneath  us;  and  as  now  we  can- 
not lift  up  our  eyes  towards  the  sun  with* 
out  dazzling,  what  shall  we  do  when  we 
behold  the  divine  light  in  its  illustrious 
original.  Seneca. 

A  Slebp.  I 

Let  no  man  fear  to  die,  we  love  to  sleep  aa. 
And  death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep. 

Beaumont 

Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  dwells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;  here  no 

storms, 
Ko  noise,  but  sllenoe  and  eternal  sleep. 

S/iakespeare. 

'Tis  less  than  to  be  bom :  a  lasting  sleep : 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  Jealousy ; 
A  thing  we  all  pursue,  I  know  besides 
It  is  but  giving  over  a  game  that  must  be 
lost.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

A  Weloomb  to. 

Soon  may  this  fluttering  spark  of  vital  flame 

Forsake  its  languid  melancholy  frame  I 

Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre 
close, 

Welcome  the  dreamless  night  of  long  re- 
pose! 

Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirit  seek  the 
bourne 

Where  luird  to  slumber,  grief  forgets  to 
mourn  I  Campbell. 

AOQUIBSOBITGB  IV* 

If  I  must  die 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride 
And  hug  it  in  my  arms.     Shakespeare. 

Advantages  op  am  Earlt. 

'*  Whom  the  Goils  love  die  young,"  was  said 

of  yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this; 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays 

even  more. 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that 

E^xcept  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent 

shore, 
Awaits  at  last,  even  those  whom  longest 

miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early 

grave 
Which  men  weep  over,  may  bo  meant  to 

save.  Myron, 
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ATVLKmOV  OF. 

Ah  I  sorely  nothing  dies  but  something 
mourns.  Byron, 

The  air  Is  ftill  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead. 

Lonfffellow, 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field* 

Shakespeare. 
An  Allbviatiov. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  &ot,  that  death  is  the 
worst  of  all  evils;  when  It  comes,  it  is  an 
alleviation  to  mortals  who  are  worn  out 
with  suffering.  Meiaeia»io. 

Antioipations  of. 

Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  ooldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die. 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain 

fitter 
The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 
As  some  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture 

o*er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground, 
liOth  to  wade  through,  and  lother  to  go 

round: 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and  sighing,  pulls  it  back ; 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap,  and 

then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  short 

again; 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  fidth,  and  human  fear  obey. 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 

Dryden. 
Appboaoh  of. 

I  feel  death  rising  higher  still,  and  higher 
Within  my  bosom ;  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  shorter  compass : 
And,  like  the  vanishing  sound  of  bells, 

grows  less 
And  less  each  pulse,  till  it  be  lost  in  air. 

Dryden. 
The  world  recedes;  it  disappears, 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes!  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring  I 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  I  I  mount !  I  fly  I 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory? 
O  death!  where  is  thy  sting?  Bape. 

Abbitbarinbss  of. 

like  other  t3rrant8,  death  delights  tosmlte, 
What  smitten  most  proclaims  the  pide  of 
pow'r, 


And  arbitrary  nod.    His  Joy  supreme. 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate ; 
The  feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud  y 
And  weeping  ikthers  build  their  children's 
tomb.  Young. 

Awfuijtbss  of. 

And  thou  art  terrible— the  tear. 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier ; 

And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine.  Halleeh. 

Sure  *tis  a  serious  thing  to  die,  my  soul ! 
What  a  strange  moment  it  must  be,  wheu 

near 
Thy  Journey's  end  !~thou  hast  the  gulf  in 

view- 
That  awftil  ga\f^  no  mortal  e'er  rejMiss'd 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life  string  bleeds  at  thought  of 

parting; 
For  part  they  must,— body  and  soul  must 

part; 
Fond  couple;  llnk'd  more  dose  than  wed* 

ded  pair ; 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  source. 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  Judge ; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher,  of  no  use. 

Blair. 

If  there's  an  hereafter,  . 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenced. 
And  suffered  to  speak  out,  tells  every  ihan, 
Then  it  must  be  an  awftd  thing  to  die. 

Ibid 

Cbbtaintt  of. 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth 

and  dust? 
And  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Bhakeitpeare 

When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  I  shaL 
go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return. 

Job  zvi,  2SL 

Chabaotbbistios  of. 
Death  is  honorable,  advantageous. 
And  necessary ;  honorable  in 
Old  men  to  make  room  for  younger ; 
Advantageous  to  those  who  get  legacies 
By  it;  and  necessary  for  married 
Peof^e,  that  have  no  other  goal-delivery. 

Fane. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  sigpial  blow. 

Young 

Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave. 

Thomeon 
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CoxpoacBB  IN. 

Nothing  tn  his  Uh 
Reoaine  him  like  the  leaving  It;  he  died 
Ab  ohe  trho  had  been  studied  in  hie  death, 
To  throw  away  the  (learest  thing  hs  owed, 
A8  'twere  a  csrelen  trifle.       Bhaketpeare. 

DMtb  ahouid  oome 
Gently  to  one  of  gentle  moold,  tike  thee. 
As  light  winds,  wandering  through  groTea 

of  bloom, 
Detaoh  the  delicate  bloaaomi  trora  the' 
Cloae  U17  sweet  eyea  oklmly,  and  without 

And  we  wfll  trust  In  God  to  nee  thee  yet 
agnln.  Bryamt. 

CoKSoi^Tions  IN. 

Weep  not  for  thoee 
Who  idnk  within  the  arms  of  death 
Ere  yet  the  chilling  wintry  breath 
Of  sorrow  o'er  them  blows ; 
IlDt  weep  for  them  who  here  remain, 
The  nioumfDl  heritors  of  pain, 
CoDdemn'd  to  see  each  bright  Joy  fttde. 
And  mark  griefa  melanoholy  shade 
Mang  o'er  Hope's  blrest  roNO. 

Jfrs.  Embvrt/, 
Let  them  die 
Let  them  die  now,  tby  chlldrent  so  thy 

heart 
Shalt  wear  thy  beantlfUl  Image  all  an- 

dimmed 
Within  it  to  the  last.  3/ri.  ff«maiu, 

COWABDIOB  IK. 

r  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure ; 
Detest  the  mediotne,  yet  desire  the  ours. 
Oh  t  that  I'd  oouiage  bat  to  meet  my  fate, 
That  short,  dark  passsge  to  a  future  stats. 

Dryden. 
UBDSBina  Inn-UBHOK  or. 
It  Is  hard 
To  feel  the  hand  of  death  arreet  one's  steps. 
Throw  a  ehlU  blight  o'er  all  ooe'a  budding 

hopes. 
And  hurl  one's  soul  untimely  to  the  ihsdea 
Lost  In  the  gaping  gulf  of  blank  oblivion. 

Kirk  While. 
How  shocking  mnat  thy  summons  t>e,  O 

death. 
To  him,  that  Is  at  ease  In  bis  possasslonsl 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure 

IsqoltennnimlBh'dlbr  that  world  to  oome  I 
In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  fMutIo  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement, 
Rnns  to  eaoh  avenue,  and  shrieks  tbr  help, 
But  shrieks  In  vain.  Blair. 


'DMVortj'LA.Txa. 

Orim  death  In  dffl^ront  shapes 
Depopulates  the  nations;  thoosands  &11 
His  victims;  youths,  snd  virgins,  In  their 

Relactantdle,andrighlnglBavethelTlove8, 
Duflnlsh'd,  by  Infeotloua-lieavea  destroy'd. 
FhiUipv. 
Dbsobiptiohs  of. 

And  after  all  oame  life,  and  lastly  death; 
Death  with  moU  grim,  and  grie^ey  visage 

Yet  he  Is  naught  but  parting  of  the  breath, 
He  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shape  to  weene. 
Unbodied,  um-'-.'d,  unheard,  unseene. 

The  other  shape. 
If  shape  It  may  be  oall'd,  that  abape  had 

DIstlngalsbable  In  member.Joint,  or  Itmb, 
Or  snbstanoe  might  be  oall'd  that  shadow 

•aem'd. 
For  eaoh  seem'd  either;  black  it  stood  as 

night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  bell. 
And  shook  a  dreadtbl  dart;  what  seem'd 

his  bead 
The  llkenesB  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

UiUon. 

Yet  tell  me,  frighted  senseal  what  Isdeatb  T 
Bloudonlystopp'd.and  In  termpted  breath; 
The  utmost  limit  of  a  narrow  span, 
And  end  of  motion,  whloii  wltti  life  besan, 
And  smoke  that  rises  th>m  the  kindling  fires 
Bn  this  moment  and  the  next  expires  t 
As  empty  clouds  by  rising  winds  are  tnas'd 
llielr  fleeting  forms  scarce  sooner  fbund 
than  lost.  Aior. 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness. 
The  laat  of  danger  and  distress,      rtyrim. 
Death  Is  but  whst  the  hanghty  brave. 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretoh  mnat 
crave.  Ibid. 

Death  Is  another  life.  Bailey, 

Death  thou  art  infinite ;— 'tis  life  is  lltUe. 

IbO. 

WhatiadeathT    OhI  what Isdeatht 
■Us  the  snapidng  of  the  chain— 

'Tisthe  breaking  of  the  bowl— 
■^B  relief  fMm  ev'ry  pain — 
'Tis  freedom  to  the  soul.-^ 
'TIs  the  setting  of  the  son 
To  rise  sgalu  to-morrow, 
A  brighter  onurae  to  mn, 
Kor  rink  ^<^  to  sorrow. 
Such  Is  death  I  yes,  anoh  la  deathl 
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What  is  death  r    Oh  I  what  is  death  T 
*nA  slamber  to  the  weary— 

'Tis  rest  to  the  forlorn— 
'l^s  shelter  to  the  dreary— 

'Tis  peaoe  amid  the  storm— 
'Tis  the  entranoe  to  oar  home— 

'Tis  the  passage  to  that  God 
Who  bids  Ills  children  come, 

When  their  weary  course  is  trod. 

BxkfAk  is  death  I  yes,  such  is  death. 

Anon. 

What  is  death,  bnt  a  ceasing  to  be  what 
we  were  before  T  We  are  kindled,  and  pat 
oat,  we  die  daily;  natare  that  begot  as  ex- 
pels us,  and  a  better  and  safer  place  is  pro- 
vided for  us.  Seneea. 

The  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. 

Shakespeare. 

O,  death's  a  great  disgulser.  Ibid. 

Just  death  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries. 

Ibid. 

Dear  beauteous  death ;  the  Jewel  of  the 
Just.  Henry  Vaughan. 

DssoiJLTiON  Caused  bt. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 

What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the 

brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  fh>m  life's 

page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 

Byron. 

I  alone  am  left  on  earth  I 

• 

To  whom,  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains; 
No  I  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human 
veins.  Campbell. 

Eloqubitob  or. 

O  death  all  eloquent  I  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we 
love.  J\)pe. 

Equality  ik. 

Death  oomes  eoually  to  ns  all,  and  makes 
us  all  equal  when  It  comes.  Donne, 

Etbrititt  or. 
Where  all  life  dies  death  lives. 

MUton. 

BvxR  PBXsnrr. 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeae 
▲nd  lurks  in  every  flower.  Heber, 

FlABSOP* 

He  oould  no  longer  death  expectance  bear 
For  death  islets  than  death's  continual  fear. 

Aleyn. 


O I  death  why  art  thou  fear'd  ?  Why  do  w% 

think 
'Tis  such  a  horrid  tenor  not  to  be  T 
Why,  not  to  bo,  is  not  to  be  a  wretch, 
Why,  not  to  be,  is  to  be  like  the  heav'ns 
Not  to  be  subject  to  the  pow'r  of  fate ; 
O  there's  no  happiness  but  not  to  be.     f 

Oomereatt 

That  life  is  better  life,  pas*  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.  ' 

Shakespeartt 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  liitoi 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Ibid 

'Tis  not  the  stoic's  lesson  got  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertation. 
That  can  support  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror. 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk  nobly 

of  it; 
But  when  the  trial  comes,  they  start  and 

stand  aghast.  Bowe* 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I 

Shakespeare. 

Neither  the  sun  nor  death  can  be  looked 
at  steadily.  La  Boehe/oueauld* 

The  hand  that  unnerved  Belshazzar  de- 
rived its  most  horrifying  influence  fh>m  the 
want  of  a  body^  and  death  itself  is  not  fbr- 
midable  in  what  we  do  know  of  it,  but  in 
what  we  do  not.  Coltwiu 

The  sense  of  death,  is  most  inapprehen- 
sive.  Shakespeare. 

Happinbss  op. 

To  die— to  sleep- 
No  more ;— and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural 

shocks. 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,— 'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.  Shakespeare* 

Impartiality  of. 

Pale  death  approaches  with  an  equal  step, 
and  knocks  indiscriminately  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  portals  of  the  palace. 

fforaee. 

By  medidne  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet 
death  , 

Will  seize  the  loctor  too.         Shakespettre. 

Death's  shafts  fly  thick  I  Here  feOls  the  vil- 
lage swain. 

And  there  his  pomper'd  lord  I  The  oop  goes 
round. 

And  who  so  artftd  as  to  put  it  byT     Blair* 
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Iin>IFFSREirOB  TO. 

Men  in  general  do  not  live  as  if  they  look- 
ed to  die ;  and  therefore  do  not  die  as  if  they 
looked  to  live.  ManUm, 

What  life  refti8*d ,  to  gain  by  death  he  sought; 
For  life  and  death  are  but  indifferent  things, 
And  of  themselves  not  to  be  shmm*d  or 

sought, 
But  for  the  good  or  ill  that  either  brings. 

Earl  of  Stirling. 

IKSVITABLBNESS  OF. 

Death's  but  a  path  that  muH  be  trod, 

If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God.      J^nmelL 


The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er 

gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  jrlory  lead  but  to  the  g^ve. 

Oray, 

iMBXORABIIilTT  OP. 

Death,  thou  art  he  that  will   not  flatter 

princes, 
That  stoops  not  to  authority,  nor  gives 
A  specious  name  to  tyranny;  but  shows 
Our  actions  in  their  own  deformed  likeness. 

Shakespeare, 

Oh  I  Just  and  mighty  death  I  Wliat  none 
have  dared,  thou  haat  done ;  and  whom  all 
the  world  have  flattered,  thou  alone  hast 
oast  out  of  the  world,  and  despised,  thou 
hast  drawn  together  all  the  fi&r  fetched 
greatness,  all  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of 
man,  and  covered  it  ail  over  with  these  two 
narrow  words,  Hie  jaeet. 

Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 

O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with 

steel; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his 

&ngs; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of 

men* 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. 

Shakespeare. 

This  fell  seijeant,  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest.  Ibid, 

The  worst  is  death,— and  death  will  have 
his  day.  Ibid. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  &1], 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's 
breath. 
And  stars  to  set;  but  all— 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  fbr  thine  own,  O, 
death!  Mrs.  Hemans. 


Insattabtlitt  of. 

Why  should  man's  high  aspiring  mind 

Bum  in  him  with  so  proud  a  breath ; 

When  all  his  haughty  views  can  find 

In  this  world,  yield  to  death; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  vain,  the  wise. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  great,  the  small. 

Are  each  but  worms'  anatomies. 

To  strew  his  quiet  hall.  MarveL 

O  great  man-eater 
Whose  every  day  is  carnival,  not  sated  yet ! 
Unheard  of  epicure !  without  a  fellow  I 
The  veriest  gluttons  do  not  always  cram ; 
Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite ;  thou  seekest  none. 

Blair. 

Joy  of. 

My  Joy  is  death! 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been 

afeaid 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. 

Shakespeare. 

Known  to  Fbw. 

Few  people  know  death,  we  only  endure 
it,  usually  from  determination,  and  even 
from  stupidity  and  custom ;  and  most  men 
only  die  because  they  know  not  how  to  pre- 
vent dying.  La  Hoehe/oueauld. 

LiKB  THE  Twilight. 

The  darkness  of  death  is  like  the  evening 
twilight,  it  makes  all  objects  appear  more 
lovely  to  the  dying.  Hichter. 

LOVBLINESS  IN. 

Lay  her  i*  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fldr  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  I  Shakespeare. 

Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  lovelier  there ; 
Far  lovelier!  pity  swells  the  tide  of  love. 

Young. 

Oh  my  love,  my  wife ! 

Death,  that  hath  snokt  the  honey  of  thy 

breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty. 
Thou  art  not  oonquer'd;  beauty's  ensign 

yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fidr  f       Shakespeare. 

—Thou  art  so  Ikir, 
That,  gazing  on  thee,  clamorous  grief  be- 
comes. 
For  very  reverence,  mute.  If  mighty  Death 
Made  our  rude  human  fkoes  by  his  touch 
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(HTlnely  folr  si  thlii(>,  O  never  more 
Wouldetrongheartabreako'erbleis.  There 

Bleep*  to-night 
A  Bwred  Bweetnen  on  thy  silent  Itpa, 
A  Botema  llgbt  npon  thy  ample  brow, 
TbaX  I  oaa  nevev,  nerer  hope  to  &nd 
Dpon  ft  living  Ihoe.  BmitM. 

Death  h«a  left  on  her, 
Only  the  beautifoL  tlood. 

LowLTKBU  or. 

How  pale  appear 
llKwe  olay-oold  oheeka,  where  graoe  and 

vlgoar  glow'd  I 
O  dtamal  spectaole  I  hvw  bnmble  now 
Lies  that  ambition  whiob  waa  late  so  prond  I 
Smotlet. 

HliBBPBEaBKTKD. 

la  the  wliolo  oourae  of  onr  observation 
UMre  l«  not  so  mlsrepreaented  and  abased  a 
peraonageasdeHtb.  Some  haveatyled  him 
the  king  of  tenon,  when  he  might,  with 
less  impropriety,  have  been  termed  the  ter- 
ror of  kings;  others  havo  dreaded  him  as 
an  evil  without  end,  although  It  was  Id 
their  own  power  to  make  him  the  end  of  all 
evil.  He  has  been  vUlfled  aa  the  oaiue  of 
angolah,  oonjBtemation  and  despair;  bat 
these,  alaa,  are  thing*  that  appertain  not  unto 
death  bnt  nnto  life.  How  strange  a  pandox 
is  this,  that  we  love  the  distemper  and 
loathe  the  remedy,  preferring  the  fleroest 
baffbtlDgBof  thehnrrioans  to  the  tranqallity 
of  the  harbour.  The  poet  has  lent  his  flo- 
tiona,  tha  painter  his  colours,  the  orator  his 
tropes,  to  portray  death  as  the  grand  de- 
stroyer, the  enemy,  the  pHnce  of  phantoms 
and  of  shades.  But  oan  he  be  called  a  de- 
stroyer, who,  for  a  pe'rlshablo  state,  gives 
ns  that  whioh  la  eternal  r  Can  he  be  styled 
the  enemy,  who  is  the  beet  friend  only  of 
tha  beet,  who  never  deserts  them  at  their 
Dtmoat  need,  and  whose  Mendshlp  proves 
the  most  valaable  to  those  who  live  the 
longest?  Can  he  t>e  termed  the  prince  of 
pitantoms  and  of  shades,  who  destroys  that 
which  Is  transient  and  temporary,  te  estab- 
lish that  whioh  Is  alone  real  and  fixed  T 
Ajidwhatarethemoamfulesoutcheonii,the 
•able  trophies,  and  the  melancholy  Insignia 
with  whlah  we  snrround  him,  the  sepul* 
Ohtal  gloom,  the  mouldering  oaroass,  and 
the  allmy  wormT  These,  indeed,  are  the 
Idle  fears  and  empty  terrors,  not  of  the  dead 
but  of  the  living.  The  dark  domain  of 
death  we  dread.  Indeed,  to  enter,  but  we 
ong^  rather  to  dread  the  tnggednes*  of 
1 


some  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  It;  bnt  It 
they  are  mgged,  .they  are  short,  and  it  is 
only  those  that  are  smooth,  that  are  weaik 
some  and  long.  Perhaps,  hs  anmmons  ns 
too  soon  ftom  the  feast  of  life,  be  it  so;  if 
the  exchange  is  not  for  the  better,  It  is  net 
his  Iknlt,  bnt  our  own :  or,  he  summons  na 
too  lato ;  the  oall  Is  a  reprieve  rather  than 
a  sentenoe ;  for  who  wonld  wish  to  sit  at 
the  board,  when  he  oan  no  longer  partake 
of  the  banquet,  or  to  live  on  to  pain,  when 
he  lias  long  been  dead  to  pleasure  T  ly- 
isDts  can  sentenoe  their  vlotlms  to  dsath, 
bnt  how  much  more  dreadtm  would  be 
their  power,  oould  they  sentence  thnm  to 
lifer  lite  le  the  Jailor  of  the  soul  In  this 
filtbyprison,  and  Its  only  deliverer  1b  death; 
what  we  call  life  is  a  Journey  to, death,  and 
what  we  call  death.  Is  a  passport  to  Ufb. 
True  wisdom  thanks  death  for  what  ha 
lakes,  and  still  more  lOr  what  he  brings. 
Let  us,  then,  like  the  sentinels,  be  ready, 
becBOse  we  ore  nncertain,  and  calm,  beoanse 
we  are  prepared.  There  is  nothing  formid- 
able about  death  but  the  oonaeqaences  of 
It,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and 
control.    The  shortest  life  is  long  enough,  • 

if  It  lead  to  a  bettor,  and  the  longest  life  la 
too  short  ir  it  do  not.  Colion. 

Mtstsrt  of. 

0  death  t  thoa  strange  mysterious  power, 
seen  every  day,  yet  never  understood  bnt 
by  the  anoommnDtcative  deal,  what  act 
thon  r  lAUo. 
Not  ait  Evil. 

It  is  ImpoB^ble  that  anything  so  natural, 

1  nsoesaary,  and  so  nnivennl  as  deatli, 
should  ever  have  been  designed  by  Provl-  ' 
denoe  as  an  evil  to  mankind.                Sui/U 

Sot  DRSADrtii. 

Death  Is  not  dreadful  to  a  mind  resolv'd, 

ams  as  natural  as  to  be  bom- 
Oroans  and  oonvulsions,  and  disoolonr'd 

Friends  weeping  round  us,  blocks,  and  ob- 

aeqnies. 
Make  death  a  dreadful  thing.    The  pomp 

of  death 
IB  br  more  terrible  than  death  itselt    Lm. 
Of  a  Child. 
Bre  sin  ooald  bllgbt  or  sorrow  fhd«, 

Death  oame  with  friendly  oare ; 
The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  oonveyed 
And  bade  It  blossom  there. 
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Of  thb  Christian. 

So  his  life  has  flow'd 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream, 
In  whose  oalm  depth  the  beantiftil  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror'd,  whioh  though  shapes  of 

ill 
May  hover  round  its  snrfkoe  glides  in  light, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

TcUfourd. 

For  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  like  the 
descending  of  ripe  and  wholesome  fruits 
from  a  pleasant  and  florid  tree.  Our  senses 
entire,  our  limbs  unbroken,  without  horrid 
tortures ;  after  provision  made  for  our  chil- 
dren, with  a  blessing  entailed  upon  poster- 
ity, in  the  presence  of  our  friends,  our 
dearest  relatives  closing  our  eyes  and  bind- 
ing our  feet,  leaving  a  good  name  behind 
us.  Jeremy  Taylor, 

It  matters  not  at  what  hour  of  the  day 
The  righteous  ikli  asleep;   death  cannot 

come 
Tr>  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die ; 
The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of 

heaven-— 
The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality. 

MUman, 

For  good  men  but  see  death,  the  wicked 
taste  it.  Johnson, 

The  soul  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 
Has  left  our  mortal  hemisphere. 
And  sought  in  k)etter  world  the  meed 
To  blameless  life  by  heaven  decreed. 

Seott, 

Death  is  a  commingling  of  eternity  with 
time ;  in  the  death  of  a  good  man,  eternity 
is  seen  looking  through  timn.  Cfoethe, 

Op  the  Youno. 

Ephemera  die  all  at  sunset,  and  no  insect 
of  this  class  has  ever  sported  in  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun.  Happier  are  ye,  little 
human  ephemera  I  Ye  played  only  in  the 
ascending  beams,  and  in  the  early  dawn, 
and  in  the  eastern  light ;  ye  drank  only  of 
the  prelibations  of  life ;  hovered  for  a  little 
■pace  over  a  world  of  freshness  and  of  blos- 
soms ;  and  fell  asleep  in  innocence  before 
yet  the  morning  dew  was  exhaled. 

Miehter, 
Passaqb  of. 

To  die,  I  own 
Is  a  dread  passage   terrible  to  nature, 
Ghiefly  to  thoao  who  have  like  me  been 
^PVJ*  TMomeon. 


Thou  know*Bt  'Ub  common;  all  that  liTt 

must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Shakeepear^* 

Pbaob  of. 

Ah  I  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hop«, 

nor  fear, 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one 

here.  Herbert  Knowles, 

Placidity  of. 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start  for  soul  is  wanting  there.    Byrom, 

We  thought  her  d3ing  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died.  Soodm 

Pbbmatukb. 

Early,  bright,  transient 

Chaste  as  morning  dew 

She  sparkled,  was  exhaled, 

And  went  to  heaven.  Young, 

Prbpabatioic  for. 

Believe  that  each  day  is  the  last  to  shine 
upon  thee.  Horace, 

A  true  philosopher 
Makes  death  his  common  practice,  while  he 

lives. 
And  every  day  by  contemplation  strives 
To  separate  the  soul,  fiir  as  he  can. 
From  off  the  body.  Jlay, 

That  awftd,  that  tremendous  day. 
Whose  coming  who  shall  tell?    For  as  a 

thief 
Unheard,  unseen,  it  steals  with  silent  pace 
Through  night's  dark  gloom.— Perhaps  at 

here  I  sit, 
And  rudely  carol  these  incondite  lays, 
Soon  shall  the  hand  be  check*d,  and  dumb 

the  mouth 
That  lisps  the  faltering  strain.— O  may  It 

ne'er 
Intrude  unwelcome  on  an  ill-spent  hour; 
But  find  me  wrapt  in  meditations  high. 
Hymning  my  great  Creator.  Hodgmm. 

He  that  always  waits  upon  God,  is  ready 
whensoever  He  calls.  Neglect  not  to  set 
your  accounts  even ;  he  is  a  happy  man  who 
so  lives,  as  tliat  death  at  all  times  may  find 
him  at  leisure  to  die.  FeUham, 

RSSIOlf  ATIOlf  IV. 

Let  them  die. 
Let  them  die  now,  thy  ehildren!  so  thj 

heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautlftil  image  all  nn* 

dimm'd 
Within  it  to  the  lasU  Mre.  Hemcm*. 
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Then  'tis  oar  best,  sinoe  thus  ordaln'd  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  neceasity. 
Tftke  what  he  givee,  sinoe  to  rebel  is  vain, 
The  baj}  grows  better  which  we  well  aostain, 
And  oould  we  chooee  the  time  and  choose 

aright, 
TIs  best  to  die,  our  honor  at  the  height. 

Dryden. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  smnmons  comes  to 

Join 
That  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;   but  sustain'd 

and  sooth'd 
By  an  unfkltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Uke  one  tliat  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
Around  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 

dreams.  Bryant. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  finom  mere  quies- 
cent day.  Byr<m. 

STRUOOIiBB  WITH. 

Ueav^  What  enormous  strength  does  death 

possess! 
How  mnaoular  the  giant's  arm  must  be. 
To  grasp  that  sireng-boned  horse,  and,  spite 

of  all 
His  Airions  eflbrta,  fix  him  to  the  earth ! 
Tet,  hold,  he  rises  I  no— the  struggle's  vain, 
His  strength  avails  him  not.    Beneath  the 

gripe 
Of  the  remorseleM  monster,  stretch'd  at 

length. 
He  lies  with  neck  extended,  head  hard 

press'd,  • 
Upon  the  very  turf  where  he  late  fed. 

Blaekei. 

OGodI  it  is  a  fearftii  thing 
lb  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 
l*ve  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulaive  motion. 

Bynm. 

SrBPBISSS  19. 

In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise, 
Ifkom  Blarlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of 

dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  ezirires  a  driv'ler  and  a  show 

Dr.  /oAfMon. 


Thb  Gbown  of  Lifb. 

Death  is  the  crown  of  lilb; 
Were  death  deny'd,  poor  men  would  livv 

in  vain; 
Were  death  deny'd,  to  live  would  not  be 

life; 
Were  death  deny'd,  ev'n  feola  would  wish 

to  die.  Young. 

Thb  End. 

Here  is  my  Journey's  end,  here  is  my  birth. 

And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

ShakespecMre. 

O,  Death  I  thou  gentle  end  of  human  sor- 
rows. Howe. 

Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal 
woe.  Shakeftpeare. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear 
and  the  sorrow. 

All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  un- 
satisfied longing, 

All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  an- 
guish of  patience  I  hongftUow. 

Thb  Last  Enbxt. 

The  last  enemy  that  ahali  be  destroyed  is 
death.  i  Cor.  xv,  28. 

Thb  PioifBBBS  Op. 

Our  d3ring  friends  are  pioneers  to  smooths 

Our  rugged  path  to  death,  to  break  those 

bars 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence  nature  throws 
'  Gross  our  obsiructea  way,  aud  ih  us  to  make 
Welcome  as  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 

Ytntng. 
Thouohts  Bbfobb. 

It  is  not  strange  that  that  early  love  of  the 
heart  should  come  back,  as  it  so  often  does 
when  the  dim  eye  is  brightening  with  its 
last  light.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  freshest 
fountains  the  heart  has  ever  known  in  its 
wastes  should  bubble  up  anew  when  the 
life-blood  is  growing  stagnant.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  bright  memory  should  come 
to  a  dying  old  man,  as  the  sunshine  breaks 
across  the  hills  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  day; 
nor  that  in  the  light  of  that  ray,  the  very 
clouds  that  made  the  day  dark  should  grow 
gloriously  beautiful.  Hawthorne. 

TBABQUlIiUTT  <MP« 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures :   'tis  the  eye  of  child- 
hood 
That  fears  a  painted  devlL       8kakMp¥m^ 

A  death-like  sleep, 
A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.    MHUrn^ 
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Unbxpeoted. 

Death  itself  is  less  painftd  when  it  oomes 
apon  us  unawares  than  the  bare  oontempla- 
iion  of  it,  even  when  danger  is  fi^r  distant. 

PtueaL 
UirpoiiDB  A  Truth. 

Death  only' this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Dryden. 

Valuct  or. 

A  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself; 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  without  any 
order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness. 

Jd&x,22. 
Wonderful. 

How  wonderful  is  death  I 
Death  and  his  brother  sleep. 

SKelley. 

DEATH-BED. 

Injunctions. 

O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they're  seldom 

spent  in  vain. 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their 

words  in  pain. 
He,  that  no  more  may  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and   ease   have 

taught  to  gloze ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark*d  than  their 

lives  before ; 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 

Shakespeare, 
Of  the  Just. 

The  death-bed  of  the  Just  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand— it  merits  a  divine. 
Angels  should  paint  it— angels  ever  there — 
There  on  a  post  of  honour  and  of  Joy. 
A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart  ;— 
Here  tired  dissimulation  drops  her  mask : 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death.    Young, 

Rbpbntanob. 

Whatever  stress  some  may  lay  upon  it,  a 
death-bed  repentance  is  but  a  weak  and 
alender  plank  to  trust  our  all  on.      Sterne, 

DEBT. 
A  Cloo. 

Debt  hangs  like  a  padlock  about  the 
mouth  of  labor.  Anon, 

Kbbpino  out  of. 

Run  not  into  debt,  either  for  wares  sold, 
or  money  borrowed;  be  content  to  want 
things  that  are  not  of  absolute  necessity, 
rather  than  nm  up  the  score.    Sir  M.  HaU, 


Miseries  of. 

Debt  haunts  the  mind;  a  conversation 
about  Justice  troubles  it ;  the  sight  of  a  cred* 
itor  fills  it  with  conftision ;  even  the  sano> 
tuary  is  not  a  place  of  reftige.  The  bor- 
rower is  servant  to  the  lender.  A  life  at 
another  man's  table  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  a  life.  It  is  mean  to  flatter  the  rich ;  it 
is  humiliating  to  be  an  object  of  pity.  TO 
be  the  slave  of  unattainable  desires  is  to  be 
despicable  and  wretched.  Independence, 
80  esseotial  to  the  virtues  and  pleasures  of 
a  man,  can  only  be  maintained  by  setting 
bounds  to  our  desires,  and  owing  no  man 
anything.  A.  habit  of  boundless  expense 
undermines  and  destroys  the  virtues  even 
m  the  mind  where  they  seem  to  dwell.  It 
becomes  difiQcult  and  at  last  impossible  to 
pay  punctually.  When  a  man  of  sensibility 
thinks  of  the  low  rate  at  which  his  word 
must  henceforth  pass,  he  is  little  in  his  own 
eyes;  but  difficulties  prompt  him  to  study 
deceiving  as  an  art,  and  at  last  he  lies  to  his 
creditors  without  a  blush.  How  desolate 
and  how  woful  does  his  mind  appear,  now 
that  the  fence  of  truth  is  broken  down  I 
Friendship  is  next  dissolved.  He  felt  it 
once ;  he  now  insinuates  himself  by  means 
of  professions  and  sentiments  which  were 
once  sincere.  He  seizes  the  moment  of  un- 
suspecting affection  to  ensnare  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  borrowing  money  which  he 
never  will  pay,  and  binding  them  for  debts 
which  they  must  hereafter  answer.  At  this 
rate  he  sells  the  virtuous  pleasures  of  lov- 
ing and  being  beloved.  He  swallows  up 
the  provisions  of  aged  parents,  and  the  por- 
tion of  sisters  and  brethren.  The  loss  of 
truth  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  humanity. 
His  calls  are  still  importunate.  He  proceeds 
to  fraud  and  walks  on  precipices.  Inge- 
nuity, which  in  a  better  cause  might  have 
illustrated  his  name,  is  exerted  to  evade  the 
law,  to  deceive  the  world,  to  cover  poverty 
with  the  appearance  of  wealth,  to  sow  un« 
olMerved  the  seeds  of  fhiud.  Chariery. 

Public. 

A  public  debt  is  a  kind  of  anchor  in  the 
storm ;  but  if  the  anchor  be  too  heavy  for 
the  vessel,  she  will  be  sunk  by  that  very 
weight  which  was  intended  fbr  her  preser- 
yation.  CoWm, 

DEBTOR, 

MiSERIBS  OF  THE. 

The  ghost  of  many  a  veteran  bill 

Shall  hover  around  his  slumbers.   HolfMM* 
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The  ghostly  dan  shall  worry  his  sleep, 
And  constables  (duster  around  him, 

And  he  shall  creep  from  the  wood-hole  deep, 
Where  their  speotre  eyes  have  found  him. 

Ibid. 

To  one  that  is  not  oallous,  a  state  of  debt 
and  embarrassment  is  a  state  of  positive 
misery ;  the  sufferer  Is  as  one  haunted  by 
an  evil  spirit,  and  his  heart  oan  know  neither 
rest  nor  peaoe  till  it  is  oast  out.       Bridges, 

DEBTS.   • 

Nbglbot  of. 

A  man  who  owes  a  little  oan  clear  it  off 
in  a  very  little  time,  and,  if  he  is  a  prudent 
man,  will ;  whereas  a  man,  who  by  long 
negligence,  owes  a  great  deal,  despairs  of 
ever  being  able  to  pay,  and  therefore  never 
looks  into  his  accounts  at  all.    Chester/leUL 

Payment  of. 

Pftying  of  debts  is,  next  to  the  grace  of 
God,  the  best  means  in  the  world  to  deliver 
you  fh>m  a  thousand  temptations  to  sin  and 
vanity.  Pay  your  debts,  and  you  wUl  not 
have  wherewithal  to  buy  a  costly  toy  or  a 
pernicious  pleasure.  Pay  your  debts,  and 
you  will  not  have  what  to  lose  to  a  gamester. 
In  short,  pay  your  debts,  and  you  will  of  ne- 
cessity abstain  firom  many  indulgences  that 
war  against  the  spirit,  and  bring  you  into 
captivity  to  sin,  and  cannot  taU.  to  end  in 
your  utter  destruction,  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Delany, 

DECAY. 

OfLifb. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  ikll'n  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf. 

Shakespeare^ 

Badnbss  of. 
I  sorrow  tliat  all  fkir  things  must  decay. 

Halleck, 

It  is  sad 
To  see  the  light  of  beauty  wane  away. 
Know  eyes  are  dimming,  bosoms  shrivel- 
ling, feet 
Losing  their  springs,  and  limbs  their  lily 

roundness; 
But  it  is  worse  to  feel  the  heart-spring  gone. 
To  lose  hope,  care  not  for  the  coming  thing, 
And  feel  all  things  go  to  decay  within  us. 

Bailey. 

DECEIT. 

A  Sbrfbnt. 

Think'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the 
world 


But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod, 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  pressoa 

them? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  lifo 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  son, 
And  sting  the  sou|.    Ay,  till  its  healthftil 

frame 
Is  chang*d  to  secret,  fest'ring  sore  disease, 
So  deadly  is  the  wound.      Joanna  Baillie, 

Charaotbbistios  of. 

Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is 

deep; 
And  in  his  simple* show  he  harbors  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the 

lamb.  /Sffiakespeare* 

Entanqlembnt  of. 
Oh  I  what  a  tangled  web  we  w.eave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deoeive. 

SootU 

EXBORATED. 

The  man  who  dares  to  dress  misdeeds, 
And  colour  them  with  virtue's  name,  de* 

serves 
A  double  punishment  fh>m  gods  and  men. 

Ch,  Johnson* 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another 

tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  helL 

Hypoobist  of. 

O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace.       Shake^i>eaire, 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so 

rare, 
As  to  descry  the  crafty,  cunning  train, 
By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fidr, 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
To  seem  like  truth,  whose  shape  she  well 

can  feign. 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  Arame, 
The  guiltless  man  with  gnile  to  entertain  T 

tipsnsBTm 

DECENCY. 

Want  of. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

£arl  of  Boseommon' 

DECEPTION. 

Charaotbbistics  of. 

The  most  deceitfU  persons  spend  their 
lives  in  blaming  deceit,  so  as  to  use  it  on 
some  great  occasion  to  promote  some  g^reat 
interest.  La  Boehe/ouetnUd 
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He  who  attempts  to  make  othen  believe 
In  means  which  he  himself  despises  is  a 
puffer ;  he  who  makes  use  of  more  means 
than  he  knows  to  be  neoessaiy  is  a  quaok ; 
and  he  who  ascribes  to  those  means  a  greater 
efficacy  than  his  own  experience  warrants  is 
an  impostor.  Lavctter. 

POIONANOT  OF. 

O I  colder  than  the  wind  that  freeses 
Founts  that  but  now  in  sunshine  piay*d, 

Is  that  congealing  pang  that  seises 
The  trusting  bosom  wl^n  betray*d. 

Moort, 

Of  all  the  agonies  of  life,  that  which  is 
most  poignant  and  harrowing— that  whidi 
for  the  time  annihilates  reason  and  leaves 
our  whole  organization  one  lacerated,  man- 
gled heart — is  the  convlotion  that  we  have 
been  deceived  where  we  placed  all  the  trust 
of  love  Bulwer. 

Self. 

It  manj  times  fialls  out  that  we  deem  our- 
selves much  deceived  in  others  because  we 
first  deceived  ourselves.    Sir  JHUip  Sidney, 

No  man  was  ever  so  much  deceived  by 
another  as  by  himselt  OreviUe, 

(Sblp,)  Blind VB88  or. 

The  most  subtle  of  our  acts  is  to  simulate 
blindness  for  snares  tliat  we  know  are  set 
for  u&  We  are  never  so  easily  deceived  as 
when  trying  to  deceive  others. 

La  Boche/oucauld, 

(SBiiF)  Ease  op. 

It  is  as  easy  unwittingly  to  deceive  one- 
self as  to  deceive  others.  Ibid. 

(Self)  the  Worst  op  Frauds. 

The  first  and  worst  of  all  ftauds  is  to  cheat 
oneself.    All  sin  it  ea^  after  that.     Baily, 

(Sblp)  a  Present  Pleasure. 

Biatiy  a  man  has  a  kind  of  kaleidoscope, 
where  the  bits  of  broken  glass  are  his  own 
merits  and  fortunes,  and  they  fall  into  har- 
monious arrangements,  and  delight  him, 
often  most  mischievously,  and  to  his  ulti- 
mate detriment;  but  they  are  a  present 
pleasure.  Help*. 

DECISION. 

Steadpastnrss  in. 

Sighs,  groans,  and  tears  proclaim  his  inward 

pains, 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains. 

Dryden. 


Unjust. 

If  any  one  decide,  upon  hearing  only  one 
side  of  a  controversy,  although  such  decision 
prove  correct,  he  acted  uojustly.      Seneeck. 

W^nt  op. 

Men  first  make  up  their  minds  (and  the 
smaller  the  mind  the  sooner  made  up,)  and 
then  seek  for  the  reasons;  and  if  they 
chance  to  stumble  upon  a  good  reason,  of 
course  they  do  not  reject  it.  But  though 
they  are  right,  they  are  only  right  by  ciiantte. 

Whatd^. 

DEFECTS. 

Seeing  op. 

If  we  had  no  defects  ourselves,  we  should 
not  take  so  much  {deasure  in  noting  those 
of  others.  La  Boehe/aueatUd. 

Sometimes  Pleasing. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life  we  please,  often, 
more  by  our  defects  than  by  our  good  qnali- 
Ues.  Ibid. 

DEFENSE. 

A  Just. 

And  her  enemies  must  conflass  that  as  she 
drew  the  sword  in  her  Just  defense,  she  used 
it  without  cruelty,  and  sheathed  it  without 
revenge. 

Wisdom  in. 

In  causes  of  defence,  *tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems; 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  flll'd ; 
Which  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scant- 
ing 
A  little  cloth.  Shakespeare. 

DEFERENCE. 

Modesty  op. 

Deference  often  shrinks  and  withers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as  the 
sensitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of  one's 
finger.  Shenatone. 

Qualities  op. 

Deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  moet 
indirect,  and  the  most  elegant  of  all  com- 
pliments, and  before  company  Is  the  gen- 
teelest  kind  of  flattery.  Ibid. 

DEFORMITT. 
A  Spur. 

Deformity  is  daring, 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  tht 

equal. 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  Is 
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A  q)ur  Id  11a  hklt  movammtB,  to  baooms 
All  that  the  others  oannot,  fn  sacb  thing! 
Am  atiU  are  free  tar  both  to  oompnimte 
For  MApdjune  Ifature's  avsrioe  at  first. 

A  Tadmt. 

Do  jtra — dare  yoa 
To  tannt  ma  with  my  bom  deformity  f 

Ibid. 

Derormity  Is  elthsr  natural,  Tolnntary  or 
adTentitlouH,  being  either  oanaed  by  Ood'a 
nnaeen  ProTldenoe,  (by  men  nleknamed 
dumoe,)  or  by  men's  oraetty,  FvlUr. 

HIDKOUBNB88  OP. 

Nature  herself  started  baok  when  thou  wert 

And  Dried,  "the  work's  not  mine." 
_,Tbemidwlfe  stood  aghast;  and  whenahe  saw 
Thy  mountain  baok  and  thy  dietorted  legs, 
T&y  fiMW  Itself, 

Half-minted  with  the  royal  stamp  of  man, 
And  half  o'emome  with  beast,  ahe  doubted 

long 
Whow  right  in  thee  were  more ; 
And  Itnow  not  If  to  bum  thee  in  the  flames 
Ware  not  the  holier  worlt.  Lea. 

Or  THC  Hbabt. 

Deformity  of  the  heart  I  call 

The  worst  defbrmlty  of  all ; 
'  For  what  is  n>rm,  orwfaallslhoe, 

But  thesoui'slndez,arita<»Ber    Cbllon. 

DEOENF,RACY. 
piFnont.T  TO  Improve. 

Id  an  age  remarluble  tor  good  reaenning 
and  bad  oonduot,  for  sound  rales  and  oor- 
rapt  manners,  wtieu  vlrtne  fills  our  heada, 
but  viae  nurAeart«;  when  those  who  would 
lUn  peianade  oa  that  they  are  quite  sure  of 
Heaven,  appear  in  no  greater  hurry  to  go 
there  than  other  folks,  but  put  on  the  liv- 
ery of  the  best  roaster  only  to  serve  the 
wont ;— in  aD  age  when  modesty  herself  Is 
Dioreashanied  otdeUeUon  than  dellnqnen- 
(7;  when  IndepeDdeDoa  of  principle  oon- 
dsta  In  having  no  prlndpte  on  which  to  de- 
pend i  and  fna  thinking,  not  In  thinking 
freely,  but  in  being  fret  from  thinking;  In 
an  age  when  patriots  will  hold  anything  ex- 
cept their  tongues;  keep  anything  esoept 
their  word ;  and  lose  nothing  patlsntly  ex- 
cept their  oliBraoter ;  —  to  improve  such  an 
age  must  lie  diffloalt,  to  instmct  it  danger- 
ona;  and  he  atands  no  ohauoe  of  amending 
It,  who  cannot  at  the  same  time  amuse  it. 
OatUm. 


Or  Marbood. 
O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  snoh  denent, 
Of  sncb  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Slioold  be  infnsed  with  so  foul  a  spirit  I 

What  a  falling  off  was  then.  f  MA 


SOfTIAI. 

80  man  and  man  should  be; 

But  clay  and  clay  ditfera  in  dignity 

Whom  dust  Is  both  aUke.  7Md, 

DEJECTION. 
Dbmihtiom  o^. 
A  grief  without  a  pug,  void,  dark,  and 

A  stifled  drow^,  unlmpasdon'd  grlaf^ 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.  OoUridg^ 

M0HBHT8  or. 

Ah,  there  are  momenta  fbr  us  here,  when 

Life's  Ineqnalltles,  and  woe,  and  care. 
The  hardens  laid  upon  our  mortal  being  < 
Seem  heavier  than  the  human  heart  oan 
bear.  PbmtM  Oartu, 

DELAYS. 
DAiiaBHa  or. 

Omiselou  to  do  what  Is  neeataaiy 
Seals  a  oommlaaiou  to  a  blank  of  danger; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  talnta, 
Ev'n  then  when  we  sit  Idly  in  the  sun. 

Shaketpeart, 
Be  wise  to.day,  'tis  madnea  to  defer 
Next  day,  the  fotal  preoedent  will  plead 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  puah'd  out  of  lift. 

FoLi,T  or. 

Oo,  fbol,  and  teach  a  oataraot  to  creep  I 

Can  thirst,  empire,  vengeance,  beaaty,  wtUtT 

Infldbkos  op. 

Our  greatest  aottons,  or  of  good  or  evjl, 

The  hero's  and  the  murderer's  spring  at 

From  their  oonceptlon:  01  howmanydeeda 
Of  deathlen  virtue  and  Immortal  crime 
The  world  had  wanted,  liad  the  actor  nid, 
I  will  do  this  to-morrow. 

Lord  John  AnsmO. 
Meet  the  disorder  in  the  outset,  the  medi- 
cine may  be  too  late,  when  the  disease  haa 
pined  gionnd  Ihrongh  delay.  Ovid. 
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To  BE  AVOIDED. 

Bhun  delays,  thoy  breed  remorse ; 

Take  thy  tim^,  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force ; 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee; 
Ooo«i  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
Lingering  labors  oome  to  naught. 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last ; 

Time  and  tide  stay  no  man's  pleasure; 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past. 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure, 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Robert  SouthwelL 

DELICACY. 

Friendship,  love  and  piety  ought  to  be 
bandied  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  seoresy ; 
they  ought  to  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  rare 
moments  of  perfect  oonfidenoe— to  be  mu- 
tually understood  in  silence.  Many  things 
are  too  delicate  to  be  thought ;  many  more 
to  be  spoken.  Novalis, 

Destbuotion  of. 

If  you  destroy  delicacy  and  a  sense  of 
riiaine  in  a  young  girl,  you  deprave  her 
very  Cast.  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Stbenqth  of. 

Weak  men  often,  from  the  very  principle 
of  their  weakness,  derive  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility, delicacy  and  taste,  which  render 
them,  in  those  particulars,  much  superior 
to  men  of  stronger  and  more  consistent 
minds,  who  laugh  at  them.  OreviUe. 

DELUSION. 
Self. 

When  our  vices  quit  us,  we  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  belief  that  it  is  we  who  quit 
them.  La  Boche/oueauld. 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures, 
poisons, 

Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  dis- 
taste; 

But  ¥nth  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 

Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. 

Shaketpeare. 

DEMAGOGUEa 

Ck>9TE]f  FT  OF. 

I  do  despise  these  demagogues  tliat  fret 
The  angry  multitude :  they  are  but  as 
The  Aroth  upon  the  mountain  wave— the 

bird 
That  shrieks  upon  the  sullen  tempest's 

wing.  Sir  A.  HunL 


DEMOCRACY. 

Your  little  child  is  jrour  only  true  demo- 
crat. Mrs,  Stowe. 

Tybanny  of. 

In  every  village  there  will  arise  a  mift> 
creant,  to  establish  a  most  grinding  tyranny, 
by  calling  himself  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  FML 

DENIAL,  (SELF.) 

The  more  a  man  denies  himself  the  more 
he  shall  receive  from  heaven.  Horace, 

They  that  do  much  themselves  deny. 
Receive  more  blessings  from  the  sky. 

Oreteh* 

DEPENDENCE. 

Hatbed  of. 

I  hate  dependence  on  another's  will. 

Which  changes  with  the  breath  of  ev'ii(f 

whiftper, 
Just  as  the  sky  and  weather  with  the  winds: 
Nay,  with  the  winds,  as  they  blow  east  or 

west, 
To  make  his  temper  pleasant  or  unpleasant : 
So  are  our  wholesome  or  unwholesome 

days.  Crown. 

MiSEBT  of. 

Who  would  rely  upon  these  miserable 

Dependencies  in  expectation 

To  be  advanced  to-morrow  ?  What  creature 

Ever  fed  worse  than  hoping  Tantalus? 

Nor  ever  died  any  man  more  fearfully 

Than  he  that  hoped  for  a  pardon? 

Webster. 

On  Othbbs. 

In  an  arch  each  single  stone  which,  if 

severed  Arom  the  rest,  would  be  perhaps 

defenceless  is  suflElciently  secured  by  the 

solidity  and  entireness  of  the  whole  fabric, 

of  which  it  is  a  part.  Boyle. 

There  is  none  made  so  great,  but  he  may 
both  need  the  help  and  service,  and  stand 
in  fear  of  the  power  and  unkindness,  even 
of  the  meanest  of  mortals.  Seneea. 

On  Self. 

Depend  on  no  man,  on  no  fiiend,  but  him 
who  can  depend  on  himself.  He  only  who 
acts  conscientiously  towards  himself  will 
act  so  towards  others,  and  vice  versa. 

Lavater. 

DEPORTMENT. 

Advantages  of. 

What's  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face, 
Unless    deportment   gives    them    decent 
grace? 
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BlesB'd  with  all  other  requisites  to  please, 
Some  w.int  the  striking  elegance  of  ease; 
The  curioas  eye  their  awkward  moveihent 

tires; 
Th9y  seem  IJlo  pappets  led  about  by  wires. 

ChurchilL 

DEPRAVITY. 

Human. 

It  is  easy  to  exclude  the  noontide  light 
by  closing  the  eyes;  and  it  is  easy  to  resist 
the  clearest  truth  by  hardening  the  heart 
against  it.  KeUh, 

DESIGN. 

When  any  great  design  thou  dost  intend 
Think  on  the  means,  the  manner  and  the 
end.  DenAam. 

DESIGNS. 

AOOOKPLISHMBNT  OF. 

The  noble   heart,  that   harbors  virtuous 

thought, 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Oan  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent. 

Spenser. 

He  that  intends  well,  yet  deprives  himself 
Of  means  to  put  his  good  thoughts  into 

deed. 
Deceives  his  purpose  of  the  due  reward. 

Beaumont  and  FUlcher, 

Honest. 

Honest  designs 
Justly  resemble  our  devotions, 
Whi<^  we  must  pay  and  wait  for  the  re- 
ward. Sir  Robert  Howard, 

DESIRE. 

Thou  blind  man's  mark,  thou  fool's  self- 
chosen  snare. 

Fond  fancy's  scum,  and  dregs  of  scattered 
thoughts ; 

Bond  of  all  evils ;  cradle  of  causeless  care ; 

Thou  web  of  ill,  whose  end  is  never 
wrought. 

Desire!  Desire!    I  have  too  dearly  bought 

With  price  of  mangled  mind,  the  worth- 
leas  ware ; 

Too  long,  too  long,  asleep  thou  hast  me 
brought, 

Who  shouldst  my  mind  to  higher  things 
prepare.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

Characteristics  of. 
O9  tierce  desire,  the  spring  of  sighs  and 
iearsi 


Rellev'd  with  WBiit»  impoverish'd  with 
store, 
Nurst  with  vain  hopes,  and  fed  vrith  doubt- 
ful fears. 

Whose  force  withstood,  increaseth  more 
and  more  I  Brandon^ 

Definitions  of. 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star— 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow — 
The  devotion  to  something  a&r 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

Shelley. 

Desire  is  the  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in 
himself  upon  the  absence  of  any  thing 
whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea 
of  delight  with  it.  Lavater, 

Earnestness  of. 

O  that  I  might  have  my  request ;  and  that 
God  would  grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long 
for.  Job  vi,  8. 

Dangerous  Tendency  of. 

Every  desire  is  a  viper  in  the  bosom,  who 
while  he  was  chill,  was  harmless ;  but  when 
warmth  gave  him  strength,  exerted  it  in 
poison.  Johnaon^ 

DESIRES. 

Insatiability  of. 

Every  desire  bears  its  death  in  its  very 
gratification.  Curiosity  languishes  under 
repeated  stimulants,  and  novelties  cease  to 
excite  and  surprise,  until  at  length  we  can- 
not wonder  even  at  a  miracle. 

Wa^ington  Irving. 

Shadows  of. 

The  shadows  of  our  own  desires  stand  be- 
tween us  and  our  better  angels,  and  thus 
their  brightness  Is  eclipsed. 

JHckensi 

Use  of. 

Vain  are  these  dreams,  and  vain  these  hopes; 

And  yet  'tis  these  give  birth 
To  each  high  purpose,  generous  deed. 

That  sanctifies  our  earth. 
He  who  hath  highest  aim  in  view 

Must  dream  at  first  what  he  will  do. 

Miss  Landon. 

The  passions  and  desires,  like  the  two 
twists  of  a  rope,  mutually  mix  one  with  the 
other,  and  twine  inextricably  round  the 
heart;  producing  good  if  moderately  in- 
dulged; but  certain  destruction,  if  sufTorod 
to  become  inordinate.  Burton. 
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DESOLATION. 
Of  a  HoufiB., 

Such  a  house  brdke  I 
So  noble  a  master  fallen  ?  all  gone !  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortane  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him. 

Shakespeare. 

Of  the  Lonb  Onr. 

I  alone  am  left  on  earth  I 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No  I  not  a  kindred  drop  tliat  runs  in  human 
veins.  Campbell, 

The  fonntain  of  my  heart  dried  up  within 

me, — 
With   nought  that  loved   me,  and   with 

nought  to  love, 
I  stood  upon  the  desert  earth  alone. 
And  in  that  deep  and  utter  agony, 
Though  then,  then  even  most  unfit  to  die 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  for  death. 

Maturin, 

Unhappy  he  I  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 
SooietVt  out  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  after  day. 
Sad  on  the  Jutting  eminence  he  sits, 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below ; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  fiirthest  verge, 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 
Ships,  dim-disoovered,  dropping  fh>m  the 

clouds; 
At  evening,  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  raoumAil  eye,  and  down  liis  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless.  Thomeon. 

Thk  Worst  op  Wobs. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the 
brow? 

To  view  each  lov'd  one  blotted  fh>m  life's 

Pftget 
And  be  alone  on  earth  as  I  am  now. 


Byron, 


DESPAIR. 


With  woftil  measures  wan  despair 
liow  sullen  sounds  his  grief  k>eguird 
A  solemn  strange,  and  mingled  air  I 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  *twas  wild. 

Collins. 

Anguish  of. 

Come,  madness  I  oome  unto  me  senseless 

death 
I  cannot  suffer  this  I  here  rocky  wall, 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them. 

Joanna  BttUUe, 


Antioipatss  Eyixm 
To  doubt 
Is  worse  than  to  have  lost :  And  to  deffpali 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us.  Maseinger. 

Cowardliness  op. 

When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure 
Distrust  is  oowardioe  and  prudence  folly. 

Johnson* 

Dboradino  to  the  Deitt. 

He  that  despairs,  degrades  the  Deity,  and 
seems  to  intimate,  that  He  is  iusuflicienty 
or  not  Just  to  his  word ;  and  in  vain  hath 
read  the  Scriptures,  the  world,  and  man. 

Feltham* 
Desoijltion  of. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  can  make  me 

Joy: 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

Shakespeare. 

Even  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy'd, 
'    And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom. 

Bums. 
All  hope  is  lost 
Of  ray  reception  into  grace ;  what  worse  T 
For  where  liope  Is  left,  is  left  no  fear. 

Milton. 

Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  T    Are  ye  all 

^one? 
And  leave  me  hare  in  wretchedness  behind . 

ye  ?  Shakespeare. 

DBHPI0ABI«BNB88  OF. 

Despair  makes  a  despicable  figure,  and 
descends  fh>m  a  mean  original.  'Us  the 
offspring  of  fear,  of  laziness  and  impatience ; 
it  argues  a  defect  of  spirit  and  resolution, 
and  oftentimes  of  honesty  too.  I  would 
not  despair,  unless  I  saw  my  misfortune 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Fate,  and  signed 
and  sealed  by  necessity.      Jeremy  Collier. 

Effeots  of. 

Now  cold  despair 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red ; 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his 

veins, 
like  water  which  the  fireesing  wind  con 

strains.  J)ryden. 

Despair  gives  the  shocking  ease  to  the 
mind,  tliat  a  mortification  gives  to  the  body* 

ChrevilU. 

Consider  how  the  desperate  fight ; 
Despair  strikes  wild,  but  often  fatal  to(v* 
And  in  the  mad  encounter  wins  success. 

Mavard. 
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So  oowarda  fight,  when  they  oan  fly  no  ilir- 

ther, 
So  doves  do  peok  the  fiiloon's  piercing  talons 
So  deiq;>erate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their 

Uves, 
Breathe  out  inveotlves  'gainst  the  officers. 

HOBBOB8  OF. 

I  Horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  fh)m  the  bottom 

sUr 
The  hell  within  him ;  fbr  within  him 
Hell  he  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor 

fh)mhell 
One  step  no  more  than  ftom  himself  can  fly 
By  change  of  place.  Milton, 

Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  Infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep 
Still  threat'ning  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 
♦       ♦       ♦       *       Is  there  no  place 
Left  Ibr  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 

Ibid. 
Not  to  bb  iNDUiiOpn. 
Beware  of  desperate  steps  I— the  darkest 

day 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Cowper, 

Though  plunged  in  ills  and  exercised  in 

care, 
Tet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair. 

JPkaiips. 

IVFLUBVOB  OF. 

Despair  makes  victims  sometimes  victors. 

Bulwer, 

LiFB  IN. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair.    Byron. 

Madnbss  of. 

Let  her  rave. 

And  prophesy  ten  thousand  thousand  hor- 
rors; 

I  could  Join  with  her  now,  and  bid  'em 
come ; 

7h»y  fit  the  present  ftiry  of  my  soul. 

The   stings  of  love    and  rage  are   fix'd 
within, 

And  drive  me  on  to  madness.  Earthquakes , 
whirlwinds, 

A   general  wreck  of  nature  now  would 
please  me.  Bowe, 

RB0KI«BaBirM8S  OF. 

I  am  one,  my  liege, 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the 
world  ' 


Have  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

And  I  another, 
So  weary  with  disaster,  tugg'd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  of  it.       Shakespeare. 

WAKBFUIiNBSS  OF. 

0  night,  when  good  men  rest,  and  inflmts 

sleep  I 
Thou  art  to  me  no  season  of  repose. 
But  a  fear'd  time  of  waking  more  intense, 
Or  life  more  keen,  of  misery  more  palpable. 

Joanna  BaiUie. 

YlBLDING  TO. 

'TIS  late  before 
The  brave  despair.         Thomson. 

Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills ; 

1  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  ftury  of  despair. 

Addison. 

DESPONDENCY. 

My  heart  is  very  tired— my  strength  is  low — 
My  hands  are  ftill  of  blossoms  pluok'd  be- 
fore 

Held  dead  vrithin  them  till  myself  shaU 
die.  Mrs,  Browning, 

No  thought  within  her  bosom  stirs. 

But  wakes  some  feeling  dark  and  dread ; 
God  keep  thee  fh>m  a  doom  like  hers. 
Of  living  when  the  hopes  are  dead. 

JPhmbe  Carey, 
Ali«eviation  of. 

The  recollection  of  one  upward  hour 
Hath  more  in  it  to  tranquillze  and  cheer 
The  darkness  of  despondency,  than  years 
Of  gayety  and  pleasure.  JPsreivaL 

DESPOTISM. 
Spibituai*. 
Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of 

names, 
Places  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  Join 
Secular  pow'r  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike  and  given 
To  all  believers;  and  from,  that  pretence, 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow*r  shall  force 
On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  shall 

find 
Left  them  enroll 'd,  or  what  the  spirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.  MiUon. 

DESPOTS. 

Gk>VBBN]f  BNT  OF. 

Despots  govern  by  terror.    They  know 
that  he  who  fears  God  fears  nothing  else ; 
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and,  therefore,  they  eradloate  from  the 
mind,  throagh  their  Voltaire,  the  Helo&- 
tius,  and  the  rest  of  that  infamous  gang, 
that  only  sort  of  fear  whioh  generates  true 
courage.  Burke. 

DESTINY. 
Op  Man. 

The  wheels  of  nature  are  not  made  to  roll 
backward ;  everything  presses  on  toward 
Eternity;  from  the  birth  of  Time  an  impet- 
uous current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all  the 
sons  of  men  toward  that  interminable  ooean. 
Meanwhile  Heaven  is  attracting  to  itself 
whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  en- 
riching itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  col- 
lecting within  its  capacious  bosom,  what- 
ever is  pure,  permanent  and  divine. 

BohertHaU. 

Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  Iboes; 
we  are  all  travelling  to  one  destination- 
happiness  ;  but  few  are  going  by  the  same 
road.  CotUm. 

DESTRUCTION. 

Easiness  op  thb  Wat  op. 
The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way ; 
But  to  return,  and  view  the  oheerfrii  sl^ies 
In  tills  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies. 

DrydeJi. 

DESULTORINESS  AND  CONNECTION. 

DesultorinesB  may  often  be  the  mark  of  a 
frill  head ;  connection  must  proceed  from  a 
though  tfril  one.  Danby, 

DETERMINATION. 

SETTIiBD. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there's  an  end. 

Shaketpeare. 

1*11  speak  to  it  though  hell  itself  should 

gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.  Hid. 

DETRACTION. 

Boldness  of. 

Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not 
To  wound  the  fiime  of  princes,  if  it  find 
But  any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  on. 

Maatinger, 

CONTVM  FT  FOB. 

To  you  I  shall  no  trophy  raise 
From  other  men's  detraction  or  dispraise ; 
That  Jewel  never  had  inherent  worth. 
Which  ask'd  such  foils  as  these  to  set  it 
fortiu  Biahop  King. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

Dependent  upon  Oppobtunitt. 

It  is  possible  to  sprout  an  acorn  in  a  green* 
house,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  oak 
grow  there.  Anofu 

DEVOTION. 

Exobllbnce  of. 

One  grain  of  incense  with  devotion  offer'd 
'S  beyond  all  perfumes  of  Sabaean  spices. 

Maawnger. 

Public  and  Pbtvatb. 

Private  devotions  and  secret  offices  of  re- 
ligion are  like  the  refreshing  of  a  garden 
with  the  distilling  and  petty  drops  of  a 
water-pot ;  but,  addressed  from  the  temple 
are  like  rain  from  heaven.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Pubity  of. 

The  immortal  gods 
Accept  the  meanest  altars  that  are  raised 
By  pure  devotion ;  and  sometimes  prefer 
An  ounce  of  frankincense,  honey  or  milk. 
Before  whole  hecatombs  of  SabsBan  gems 
Offer'd  in  ostentation.  Maasinger. 

Segbet. 

The  secret  heart 
Is  fair's  devotion's  temple ;  there  the  saint 
E'en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  bums  unseen, 
Not  unaccepted.  Hannah  More. 

Thou,  when  thou  prayeet,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and 
thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  re- 
ward thee  openly.  MaU.  vi,  0. 

Seeming. 

Seeming  devotion  doth  but  guild  a  knave, 

That's  neither  fedthftil,  honest.  Just  nor 

brave; 
But  where  religion  doth  with  virtne  Join 
It  makes  a  hero  like  an  angel  shine. 

Waller. 
Silent. 

The  inward  sighs  of  humble  penitence 
Rise  to  the  ear  of  Heaven,  when  peal'd 

hymns 
Are  soatter'd  with  the  sounds  of  common 

air. 

Joan%k  Baillie. 

DEVOUT. 
Mobbidlt. 

Characters  that  in  youth  have  been  moit 
volatHe  and  most  worldly,  often,  when  bow- 
ed  down  and  dejected  by  the  ad  vend  ty 
which  they  are  not  ht  to  encounter,  become 
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I  he  most  morbidlj  devoat;  thej  ever  re- 
quire an  excitement,  and  when  earth  denies 
it  thej  seelc  it  impatiently  from  heaven. 

Bulwer, 

DEW. 

A  Dbop  of. 

And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane 

Be  shook  to  airy  air.  Shakespeare* 

A  globe  of  dew, 
Filling,  in  the  morning  new. 
Some  eyed  flower,  whose  yoong  leaves 
waken 
On  an  unimagined  world ; 

Ck>nstellated  sans  unshaken, 
Orbits  measureless  are  ftirPd 
In  that  fttiil  and  fading  sphere. 
With  ten  millions  gathered  there 
To  tremble,  gleam  and  disappear. 

Shelley* 

EVANESORNCB  OF. 

O,  dew,  thou  droppest  soft  below. 

And  platest  all  the  ground  ; 
Tet  when  the  noontide  oomes,  I  know 

Thou  never  oanst  be  found.  • 

Maria  Lowell, 

The  dew  waits  for  no  voice  to  call  it  to  the 
sun.  Rev,  Joseph  Parker, 

Freshness  of. 

As  fresh  as  morning   dew  distill *d   on 
flowers.  Shakespeare, 

Like  Teaks. 

And  that  same  dew  which  sometimes  on 
the  buds 

Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient 
pearls, 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  floweret's 
eves. 

Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  be- 
wail. Ibid, 

DEW-DROPS. 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

Ihid, 

DEWS. 

Or  Evening. 

The  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  inftise 
Deep  into  nature's  breast,  the  spirit  of  her 
hues.  Byron. 

Thedewsof  the  eveningmostd&ref ally  shun. 
Those  tean  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun. 

Cheaterfleld. 


DIARY. 

A  Record. 

A  man's  diary  is  a  record  in  youth  of  Ids 
sentiments,  in  middle  age  of  his  actions,  in 
old  age  of  his  reflections.  J,  Q,  Adams, 

DIET. 

Improper. 

Food  improperly  taken,  not  only  produces 
original  diseases,  but  afibrds  those  that  are 
already  engendered,  both  matter  and  sus* 
tenanoe ;  so  that,  let  the  father  of  disease  l>e 
what  it  may,  intemperance  is  certainly  its 
mother.  Burton^ 

Influence  of. 

All  courageous  animals  are  carnivorous, 
and  greater  courage  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
people,  such  as  the  English,  whose  food  is 
strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half  starved 
commonalty  of  other  countries. 

Sir  W,  Temple. 

The  Best. 

Simple  diet  is  best;  —  for  many  dishes 
bring  many  diseases ;  and  rich  sauces  are 
worse  than  even  heaping  several  meats  upon 
each  other.  Fliny. 

DIFFERENCES. 

In  all  diffbrenoes  consider  that  both  you 
and  year  enemy  are  dropping  oif,  and  that 
ere  long  your  very  memories  will  be  extin- 
guished. AureL 

In  Human  Nature. 

In  diflTering  breasts  what  diflTering  passions 

glow! 
Ours  kindle  quick,  but  yours  extinguish 

slow.  Oarih, 

DIFFICULTY. 

A  Moral  Instructor. 

Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over 
us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental 
guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows  us  let- 
ter than  we  know  ourselves;  and  He  loves 
us  better  too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us 
strengthens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our 
skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This 
amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object, 
and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  rela- 
tions.   It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superfldal. 

Burke. 

A  Stimulus. 

What  is  difflouUy?  Only  a  word  indica- 
ting the  degree  of  strength  requisite  for  ao- 
oomplishing  particular  objects ;  a  mere  no- 
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tioe  of  the  neoessitj  for  exertion ;  a  bagbear 
to  children  and  fools ;  only  a  mere  atimnlus 
to  men.  Samuel  Warren* 

The  wise  and  aotite  conquer  diffloulUes 
Bj  daring  to  attempt  them ;  sloth  and  folly, 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  haa- 

ard, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 

JBot^e. 

EXTBRMB. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  gate. 

SkakeMpearem 

OVBBCOmNG. 

Accustom  yourself  to  master  and  OTer- 
oome  things  of  diflElculty;  for,  if  you  ob- 
serve, the  left  hand,  for  want  of  practice,  is 
insignificant  and  not  adapted  to  general 
business;  yet  it  holds  the  bridle  better  than 
the  right,  fh>m  constant  use.  Pliny. 

DIFFIDENCE. 

A  tardiness  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do.  8hake9peare. 

DIGESTION. 

A  good  digestion  to  you  all ;  and  once  more 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you;  welcome  all. 

Ibid. 

Influbnob  op. 

A  light  supper,  a  good  night's  sleep  and 
a  fine  morning  have  often  made  a  hero  of 
the  same  man,  who,  by  indigestion,  a  rest- 
less night  and  a  rainy  morning  would  have 
proved  a  coward.  Cheeterjleld. 

Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion 
sour.  Shakespeare. 

DIGNITIES. 

A  BUBDBN. 

Great  honours  are  great  burdens ;  but  on 

whom 
They're  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two 

loads; 
His  cares  must  still  be  double  to  his  Joys, 
In  any  dignity,  where,  if  he  err. 
He  finds  no  pardon ;  and,  for  doing  well 
A  most  small  praise,  and  tliat  wrung  out 

by  force.  Johnson. 


DIGNITY. 

Chabactbbistios  op. 
True  dignity  is  never  gained  by  place, 
And  never  lost  when  honours  are  with- 
drawn. Mauinger. 


The  dignity  of  man  into  3rourhandsisgiven| 

Oh,  keep  it  well,  with  you  it  sinks  or  lifts 

itself  to  heaven.  Schiller. 

Dignity  and  love  do  not  blend  well  or 
continue  long  together. 

A  fit  of  anger  is  as  Datal  to  dignity  as  a 
dose  of  arsenic  to  life.  Dr.  Holland. 

True  dignity  is  his  whose  tranquil  mind 

Virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  below; 

Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  re- 

sign'd 

Shrinks  not,  though  fortune  aims  her 

deadliest  blow.  Beattie. 

DIGRESSIONS. 

Digressions  inoontestibly  are  the  sun- 
shine ;  they  are  the  life,  the  soul  of  read- 
ing. Sterne. 

DILIGENCE. 

Eppbots  op. 

To  be  rich  be  diligent ;  move  on 

Like  heav'ns  great  movers  that  enrich  the 

earth; 
Whose  moment's  sloth   would  show  the 

world  undone ; 
And  make  the  spring  straight  bury  all  her 

birth. 
Rich  are  the  diligent  who  can  command 
Time— nature's  stock.  DavenanL 

Like  docks,  one  wheel  another  on  must 

drive 
Aflairs  by  diligent  labor  only  thrive. 

Chapman 

The  expectations  of  life  depend  upon  dUi" 
gence;  and  the  mechanic  that  would  perfect 
his  work,  must  first  sharpen  his  tools. 

Confucius. 

Who  makes  quick  use  of  the  moment,  is 
a  genius  of  prudence.  Lavaler. 

DINING. 

BUSINBSS  OP  LiPB. 

Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  oom« 

bine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is— to  dine. 

Young. 

DINNER. 

A  Good. 

A  good  dinner  sharpens  wit,  while  it 
softens  the  heart.  Doran, 

Bbpobb  and  Aptbb. 

Before  dinner  men  meet  with  great  ifie> 
quality  of  understanding ;  and  those  who 
are  conscious  of  their  inferiority  nave  the 
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modesty  not  to  talk;  when  tbey  have  drunk 
wine,  every  man  feels  himself  happy,  and 
loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent 
and  Todferous ;  but  he  is  not  improved ;  he 
is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects. 

Johnson. 

Effects  of. 

When  dinner  has  opprest  one, 
I  think  it  is  perliaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

Byron. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

DlFFBRENT  EFFBOTS  OF. 

Out  of  the  same  substances  one  stomach 
will  extract  nutriment,  another  poisoh ;  and 
80  the  same  disappointments  in  life  will 
chasten  and  refine  one  man's  spirit,  and 
embitter  another's.  TTm.  McUthews. 

Lot  of  Mortals. 
Is  not  disappointment  the  lot  of  mortal  ? 

Ibid. 

DISCERNMENT. 

Discernment  is  a  power  of  the  understand- 
ing in  which  few  excel.  Is  not  that  owing 
to  its  connection  with  impartiality  and 
truth?  for  are  not  prejudice  and  partiality 
blind?  OrevUle. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Power  of. 

No  evil  propensity  of  the  human  heart  is 
80  powerful  that  it  may  not  be  subdued  by 
discipline.  Seneea. 

Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go ; 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  fh>m 
it.  JProv,  xxii,  6. 

Wisdom  in. 

Discipline,  like  the  bridle  in  the  hand  of 
a  good  rider,  should  exercise  its  influence 
without  appearing  to  do  so ;  should  be  ever 
active,  both  as  a  support  and  as  a  restraint, 
yet  seem  to  lie  easily  in  hand.  It  must  al- 
ways be  ready  to  check  or  to  pull  up,  as 
oooasion  may  require ;  and  only  when  the 
nome  is  a  runaway  should  the  action  of  the 
enrb  be  perceptible. 

DISCONTENT. 

Difficult  to  Resist. 

Ita  hardly  in  a  body*s  power 

To  keep  at  times,  tee  being  sour. 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 

How  best  o*ofaiel8  are  whyles  in  want. 

While  oooft  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

Amd  ken  nm  how  to  wear't.  Bwms. 


Ever  Present. 
Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage^ 

As  through  the  world  he  wends; 
On  every  stage,  flrom  youths  age. 
Still  discontent  attends.  Souiheff. 

Evils  of. 

Sour  discontent  that  quarrels  with  our  ISeUo 
May  give  ft-esh  smart,  but  not  the  old  abate ; 
The  uneasy  passion's  disingenuous  wit, 
The  ill  reveals  but  hides  the  benefit. 

Sir  Richard  Blctckmcre* 

The  malcontent  is  neither  well,  ftiU  nox 
fjEisting ;  and  though  he  abounds  with  com- 
plaints, yet  nothing  dislikes  him  but  the 
present;  for  what  he  condemns  while  It 
was,  once  passed,  he  magnifies  and  strives 
to  re-call  it  out  of  the  Jaw  of  time.  What 
he  hath  he  seeth  not,  his  eyes  are  so  taken 
up  with  what  he  wants ;  and  what  he  sees 
he  careth  not  for,  because  he  cares  so  much 
for  tliat  which  is  not*  Bishop  HalL 

What's  more  miserable  than  discontent? 

Shakespeare. 

Against  our  peace  we  arm  our  will ; 
Amidst  our  plenty  something  stiH, 
FOr  horses,  houses,  pictures  planting. 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  him  is  wanting ; 
That  cruel  something  unpoesest 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest. 
That  something  if  we  could  obtain. 
Would  soon  create  a  fUturo  pain.     I\ior. 

Universalitt  of. 

There's  discontent  trom  sceptre  to  the  swain 
And  from  the  peasant  to  the  king  again, 
The  whatsoever  in  thy  will  afflict  thee. 
Or  in  thy  pleasure  seem  to  contradict  thee, 
Give  it  a  welcome  as  a  wholesome  friend 
That  would  instruct  thee  to  a  better  end. 
Since  no  condition  firom  defect  is  free,^ 
Think  not  to  find  what  here  can  never  be. 

Nieholea. 

DISCORD. 

Characteristics  of. 

Discord,  a  sleepless  hag,  who  never  dies. 

With  snipe-like  nose,  and  ferret  glowing 
eyes. 

Lean,  sallow  cheeks,  long  chin,  with  beard 
supplied, 

Poor,  crackling  Joints,  and  wither'd  parch- 
ment hide. 

As  if  old  drums,  worn  out  with  martial  din 

Had  clubbed  their  yellow  heads  to  form  her 
skin.  Dr.  WolcoL 
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(Civil)  Evils  op. 

From  henoe,  let  fierce  oontending  nations 

know 
What  dire  effects  from  dvil  disoord  flow. 
^  Addison, 

Efpbot  of. 

Discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay. 

Unplbasaittness  op. 

How  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion 
kept.  Shakespeare, 

DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  and  ought  to 
teach  the  wisest  of  us  humility,  that  many 
of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  have  been 
the  result  of  chance,  rather  than  of  con- 
templation, and  of  accident,  rather  than  of 
design.  Colton. 

DISCREPANCY. 

Certain  trifling  flaws  sit  as  difigraceftilly 
on  a  character  of  elegance  as  a  ragged  but- 
ton on  a  court  dress.  Lavater, 

DISCRETION. 

Advantages  op. 

The  greatest  parts  without  discretion  may 
be  fatal  to  their  owner ;  as  Polyphemus  de- 
prived of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  ex- 
posed on  account  of  his  enormous  strength 
and  stature.  Hume. 

There  are  many  shinmg  qualities  in  the 
mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useftil 
as  discretion ;  it  is  this,  indeed,  that  gives 
a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets  them  to 
work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and 
turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
who  is  possessed  of  them.  Without  it, 
learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence ; 
virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness ;  the  best 
parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly 
in  errors,  and  active  to  his  own  principle. 

Addieonm 

It  showed  discretion,  the  best  part  of  valour. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

In  Speroh. 

To  make  another  person  hold  his  tongue, 
oe  you  flrst  silent.  Seneca, 

Open  your  purse  and  your  month  cau- 
tiously ;  and  your  stock  of  wealth  and  repu- 
tation sliall,  at  least  in  repute,  be  great. 

Zimmerfnan. 

Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

Bacon. 


There  are  three  things  that  ought  to  be 
considered  before  some  things  are  spoken — 
the  manner,  the  place,  and  the  time. 

Souihey, 

DISCUSSION. 

Advantages  of. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  ques 
tion  rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  IVeely. 

Ma^aulay, 

Free  and  fkir  discussion  will  ever  be 
found  the  firmest  fHend  to  truth. 

Oeorge  CampbelL 

Whoever  Is  aftaid  of  submitting  any  ques- 
tion, dvll  or  religious,  to  the  test  of  fl-ee  dis- 
cussion, is  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion 
than  with  truth.  Biahop  Watson, 

DISDAIN. 

Chabaoteb  op. 

Disdain  has  sweU'd  him  up,  and  choked  his 

breath, 
Sullen  and  dumb,  and  obstinate  to  death ; 
No  signs  of  pity  in  his  face  appear ; 
Cramm'd  with  pride,  he  leaves  no  room 

within 
For  sighs  to  issue  out,  or  love  to  enter  In. 

Dryden, 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eye, 
Despising  what  they  look  on. 

Shakespeare 

DISEASE. 

Cube  of. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease 
Ev'n  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 

Shakespeare, 

Results  of. 

It  is  not  the  disease  but  neglect  of  the 
remedy  which  generally  destroys  life. 

From  the  LcUin, 

DISEASES. 

Imaginabt. 

The  surest  road  to  health,  si^  what  they  will, 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill. 
Most  of  those  evils  we  poor  mortals  know 
From  doctors  and  imagination  flow. 

ChurchiU. 

DISGRACE. 

Whatever  disgrace  we  may  have  deserved, 
it  is  almost  always  in  our  power  to  re-estab- 
lish our  character.  La  Rochefoucauld^ 
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Could  he  with  reason  monnar  at  his  ease 
Himself  sole  aathor  of  his  own  disgrace? 

Cfowper. 
DISOOISE. 

TENnXNOT  OF. 

We  beoome  soaocnstomed  to  disguise  oor- 
selves  to  others,  tliat  at  last  we  are  dis- 
gfoised  to  ourselves.        La  Bochef(meauld, 

WlOKEDNBSS  or. 

Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wiokedneas, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  false 
In  woman's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  I 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we : 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  are  we. 

Shaketpeare. 
DISHONESTY. 

Chabaoteristics  of. 

That  which  is  won  ill,  will  never  wear 
well,  for  there  is  a  curse  attends  it,  which 
will  waste  it ;  and  the  same  corrupt  dispo- 
sitions which  Incline  men  to  the  sinftil  ways 
of  getting,  will  incline  them  to  the  like  sin- 
ftil  ways  of  spending.         Matthew  Henry, 

Sinfulness  of. 

Who  purposely  cheats  his  ftiend,  would 
cheat  his  Qod.  Lavaler, 

DISHONOUR. 

Dishonour  waits  on  perfidy.    A  man 
Should  blush  to  think  a  falsehood :  'tis  the 

crime 
Of  cowards.  Johnson. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

Men  of  the  world  hold  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  a  disinterested  action,  except  from 
an  interested  motive;  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
miration, if  for  no  grosser,  more  tangible 
gain.  Doubtless  they  are  also  convinced, 
that,  when  the  sun  is  showering  light  from 
the  sky,  he  isonly  standing  there  to  be  stared 
at. 

QUALITIBS  OF. 

The  slightest  emotion  of  disinterested 
kindness  that  passes  through  the  mind,  im- 
IMOves  and  refreshes  that  mind,  producing 
generous  thought  and  noble  feeling.  We 
should  cherish  kind  wishes,  for  a  time  may 
come  when  we  may  be  enabled  to  put  them 
in  pnotioe.  Mies  MU/ord, 

DISOBEDIENCE 

HATU&AIi  In OlilNATIQN  TO. 

Wherever  there  is  authority,  there  is  a 
aatond  InoUnation  to  disobedience. 

Baliimrton* 

8 


DISPOSITION 

A  OooD. 

Whatever  he  did,  was  done  with  so  much 

e&86. 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please. 

Drji/den* 

DISPOSITIONS. 

The  most  phlegpnatic  dispositions  often 
contain  the  most  inflammable  spirits,  as 
fire  is  struck  firom  the  hardest  flints. 

MoMliU. 


O, 


DISSEMBLING. 


Dissembling  courtesy !  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  I 

Shakespeare* 

DISSENSION. 

Effect  of. 

Alas  I  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried. 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 

Tiiat  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were 

rough. 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fiiU  off.  Moore* 

DISSENSIONS. 

(CrviL,)  Evil  of. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  common 
wealth.  Shakespeare 

Growth  of. 

Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  be* 

gun; 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they 

run.  Gfarth* 

DISSIMULATION. 

Chabaoter  of. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy 
or  wisdom ;  for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a 
strong  heart  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and 
to  do  it ;  therefore,  it  is  the  weaker  sort  ot 
politicians  that  are  the  greatest  dissem  biers. 

JSoeon. 

DISTANCE. 

Effects  produced  bt. 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

CampbelL 

She  pleased  while  distant,  but  when  near 
she  charm 'd.  Sffienstone. 

Distance  sometimes  endears  iHendship 
and  absence  sweetenetb  it.  JEToweU. 
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Wishes,  like  painted  landaoapes,  best  de- 
light. 

Wiiilst  distance  reooinmends  them  to  the 
sight. 

Plac'd  afkr  off,  they  beautiftii  appear: 

But  show  their  coarse  and  nauseous  colours 
near.  Dr,  Yalden, 

DISTINCTION. 

Effect  of. 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fiin 

Puffing  at  all|  winnows  the  light  awaj. 

Sh<ikespeare. 

DISTRESS. 

Effsot  of  Shabino. 

Are  not  both  gainers  when  the  heart's  dis- 
tress 
Is  so  divided  that  the  pain  Is  less?  Crabbe, 

Common  distress  is  a  great  promoter  both 
of  friendship  and  speculation.  Su;\ft, 

DIVINITY. 
A  Power. 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Shakespeare. 

Omnipresent. 
A  divinity  resides  within  my  breast. 

Ovid. 

Practical. 

It  is  a  good  divine  tliat  follows  his  own 
instructions.  Shakespeare, 

DOCILITY. 

Force  of. 

A  docile  disposition  will,  with  applica- 
tion, surmount  every  difficulty.     Manlius. 

DOG. 

Every  dog  must  have  his  day.  Swift, 

Fidelity  of. 

With  eye  upraised,  his  master's  looks  to 

scan. 
The  Joy  the  solace,  and  the  aid  of  man ; 
The  rich  man's  guardian,  and   the  poor 

man's  fHend, 
rhe  only  creature  fiiithftil  to  the  end. 

Crabbe, 

His  fiiithfUl  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

I^^pe, 

DOGBfATISM. 

Ohabaotebistigs  or. 

Those  who  reftise  the  long  drudgery  of 
thought,  and  think  with  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head,  are  ever  the  most  fiercely 
dogmatio  in  tone.  Bajfne* 


Where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  arro- 
gant they  are  commonly  the  most  mi^ 
taken,  and  have  given  reins  to  passion 
without  that  proper  deliberation  and  sus- 
pense which  can  alone  secure  them  from 
the  grossest  absurdities.  Bume. 

Those  who  differ  most  from  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow  men  are  the  most  coirfldent 
of  the  truth  of  their  own.  Mackintosh, 

DOUBT. 

Doubt  is  the  vestibule  which  all  must 
pass  before  they  can  enter  into  the  temple 
of  wisdom;  therefore,  when*  we  are  in 
doubt  and  puszle  out  the  truth  by  our  own 
exertions,  we  have  gained  something  that 
will  stay  by  us,  and  which  will  serve  us 
again.  OoUan, 

A  Despot. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing  than  the 
power,  but  nothing  is  more  durable  than 
the  dynasty  of  doubt ;  for  he  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  people,  but  gives  8atisfiu>- 
tion  to  none  of  them,  and  yet  he  is  tjie  only 
despot  who  can  never  die  while  any  of  his 
subjects  live.  OoUon, 

AnvicE  Concerning. 

When  you  doubt,  abstain.  Zorocuter, 

Never  do  anything,  concerning  the  recti- 
tude of  which  you  have  a  doubt.        Pliny, 

And  Certainty. 

To  believe  with  certainty  we  must  begin 
to  doubt.  Stanislaus, 

Effects  of. 

I  run  a  gauntlet  of  a  file  of  doubts, 
Eoch  one  of  which  down  hurls  me  to  the 
ground.  BaUey. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might 

win 
By  fearing  to  attempt.  Shakespeare, 

Misery  of. 

A  bitter  and  perplexed  **  What  shall  I  do?" 

Is  worse  to  man  than  worse  necessity. 

Coleridge, 

Known  mischieft  have  their  cure;    but 

doubts  have  none ; 
And  better  Is  despair  than  fruitless  hope 
Miz'd  with  a  killing  fear.  May. 

Modest. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 

Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  eall'd 

The  beacon   of  the  wise;    the  tent  that 

reaches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Shakespeare. 
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Thb  Shadow  of  Tkuth. 
Who  never  doubted  never  half  believed ; 
Where  doubt  there  truth  i»— 'tis  her  shadow. 

Bailey. 

DREAMING. 
Nature  op. 

Strange  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  still  to  be 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  sealed  eyes  to 
see.)  Byron. 

DREAMS. 

AUOURT  OF. 

But  dreams  fUll  oft  are  found  of  real  events 
fhe  form  and  shadows.        Joanna  BaiUie. 

Dreams  are  rudiments 
Of  the  great  state   to  oome.    We  dream 

what  is 
About  to  happen.  BaUey. 

Causes  of. 

Like  the  dreams, 
C!hildren  of  night,  of  indigestion  bred. 

Churehill. 

DlVUTX}BMBNTS  IN. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleep  will  utter  their  affairs. 

Shakespeare. 
Effects  of. 

Dreams  in  their  development  have  breath 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of 

Joy. 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking 

thoughts. 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking 

toils. 
Tliey  do  divide  our  being ;  they  beoome 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity.    Byron. 

Pblicity  of. 

Divinity  hath  oftentimes  descended 

Upon  our  slumbers,  and  the  blessed  troupes 

Have,  in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  soule. 

Conversed  with  us.  Shirley. 

Illusions  of. 

I  dreamt,  my  lady  oame  and  found  me  dead, 

(Strange  dream  I    that  gives  a  dead  man 

leave  to  think,) 
And  breath'd  Buoh  life  with  kisMS  in  my 

lips 
That  I  revived,  and  was  an  emperor. 

Shakejtpeare. 

As  one  who  in  some  frightfiil  dream  would 

shun 
His  pressing  foe,  labours  in  vain  to  run 
.Vnd  his  own  slowness  in  Ms  sleep  bemoans. 
In  short  thiek  sighs,  weak  ories,  and  tender 

Bryden. 


Like  the  Mists. 
Dim  and  faint,  as  the  mists  that  break 
At  sunrise  (h>m  a  mountain  lake. 

Barker^ 
Nature  of. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  that  ftaiisy  makes 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimiq 

wakes; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  di^ointed  things. 

*  «  «  «  « 

That  neither  were,  nor  are  not  e*er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things,  long  cast  be- 
hind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to 
mind.  Bryden, 

I  talk  of  dreams; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  wiiich 

woos 
Even  now  the  troten  bosom  of  th^  north. 
And,  being  angerM,  pufibaway  fh>m  thence, 
Turmng  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  south. 

Shakespeare. 

Dreams,  where  thought,  in  fancy's  mass 
run  mad.  Young. 

We  are  near  waking  when  we  dream  we 
dream.  Novalia. 

Not  to  be  Rboardbd. 

Regard  not  dreams,  since  they  are  but  the 
images  of  our  hopes  and  fears.  Cato. 

Repeaters  of  Thought. 
In  sleep,  when  fiincy  is  let  loose  to  play 
Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 

daudiiu. 

What  studies  please,  what  most  delight. 
And  fill  men's  thoughts,  they  dream  them 
o'er  at  night.  Creech. 

DRESS. 

Evil  Effects  of. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  ioj% 

And  comforts  cease.    Dress  drains  our  oel- 

lars  dry. 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean.    Puts  out  onr 

fires. 
And  introduces  hunger,  fh)st  and  woe, 
Where  peace  and  hospitality  miglrt  reign. 

Cowpef* 

No  real  happiness  is  fbund 

In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground. 

jRCKIMtt. 

Fashions  in. 

Ridiculous  modes,  invented  by  Ignorance 
and  adopted  by  folly.  MmolMU 
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In FLUBNOB  OF. 

ProoeHsions,  cavalcades,  and  all  that  ftind 
of  gay  fHppery,  ftimiahed  out  by  tallon, 
barbers,  tire  women,  mechanically  influ- 
ence the  mind  into  Teneratlon :  an  emperor 
In  his  night-oap  woold  not  meet  with  half 
the  respect  of  an  emperor  in  his  crown. 

Qoldwiith. 

MoBAL  Effbot  of. 

Dress  has  a  moral  eflTeot  upon  the  conduct 
of  mankind.  Let  any  gentleman  find  him- 
self with  dirty  boots,  old  surtout,  soiled 
neckcloth,  and  a  general  negligence  of 
dress,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  find  a 
corresponding  disposition  by  negligence  of 
address.  BarringUm. 

No  Sign  of  Wbalth. 

The  person  whose  clothes  are  extremely 
fine  I  am  too  apt  to  consider  as  not  being 
possessed  of  any  superiority  of  fortune,  but 
resembliug  those  Indians  who  are  found  to 
wear  all  the  gold  they  have  in  the  world  in 
a  bob  at  the  nose.  Cfoldsmith, 

DRINKING.     • 

Effkotb  or. 

The  first  draught  a  man  drinks  ought  to 
be  for  thirst,  the  second  for  nourishment, 
the  third  for  pleasure,  the  fourth  for  mad- 
ness. 

EX0BS8  IN. 

I^t  no  company  or  respect  ever  draw  you 
to  excess  in  drink,  for  be  you  well  assured, 
that  if  ever  thcU  possess  you,  you  are  in- 
stantly drunk  to  all  the  respects  your 
friends  will  otherwise  pay  you,  and  shall 
by  unequal  staggering  paces  go  to  your 
grave  with  confusion  of  foce,  as  well  in 
them  that  love  you  as  in  yourself;  and, 
tlierefore,  abhor  all  company  that  might 
entice  you  that  way.  Z*ord  Strafford. 

Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup, 
when  it  moveth  itself  aright ;  at  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stiugeth  like  an 
adder.  iVov.  xxlii,  81. 

DRUDGERY. 

Nbcbssitt  of. 

The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  which 
men  call  drudgery,  are  the  weights  and 
counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time ;  giving 
its  pendulum  a  true  vibration  and  its  hands 
»  regular  motion ;  and  when  they  cease  to 
hang  upon  its  wheels,  the  pendulum  no 
longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer  move, 
the  dock  stands  stUL  LongfeUow. 


DRUNKARD. 

Fatb  of  a. 

The  axe  of  intemperance  has  lopped  oil 
his  green  boughs  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk.  BwifU 

Thb. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  little  worse  than  a 
man ;  and  when  he  is  worst  he  is  little  bet- 
ter thsn  a  beast.  Shtihetpeare. 

Man  with  raging  drink  inflam'd. 
Is  far  more  savage  and  untam*d ; 
Supplies  his  loss  of  wit  and  sense 
With  barb*rousness  and  insolence; 
Believes  himself,  the  less  he's  able 
The  more  heroic  and  formidable. 

Butler. 

Unpbofitablb. 

A  drunkard  is  unprofitable  for  any  kind 
of  good  service.  IXato 

DRUNKARDS. 

WOB  UWTO. 

Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong 
drink;  that  continue  until  night  till  wine 
Infiame  them.  laaiah  v,  11. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

A  Dangerous  Companion. 

Intemperance  is  a  dangerous  companion. 
It  throws  many  people  off  their  guard,  be- 
trays them  to  a  great  many  indecencies,  to 
ruinous  passions,  to  disadvantages  in  for- 
tune; makes  them  discover  secrets,  drive 
foolish  bargains,  engage  in  play,  and  often 
to  stagger  from  the  tavern  to  the  stews. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Effects  of. 

The  longer  it  possesseth  a  man  the  more 
he  will  delight  in  it,  and  the  elder  he  grow- 
eth  the  more  he  shall  be  subf  eet  to  it ;  for 
it  dulleth  the  spirits,  and  deetroyeth  the 
body  as  ivy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  as  the 
worm  that  engendereth  in  the  kernel  of  the 
nut.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

It  weaks  the  brain,  it  spoils  the  memory 
Hasting  on  age,  and  wilftil  poverty 
It  drowns  thy  better  parts,  making  thy  name 
To  foes  a  laughter,  to  thy  fHends  a  shame. 
'Us  virtue's  poison  and  the  bane  of  trust. 
The  match  of  wrath  the  ftiel  unto  lust. 
Quite  leave  this  vice,  and  turn  not  to't  ag^n, 
Upon  presumption  of  a  stronger  brain ; 
For  he  who  holds  more  wine  than  others  can, 
I  rather  count  a  hogshead  than  a  man. 

Randolph. 
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The  drunkard  forfeits  man  and  doth  divest 

All  worldly  right,  save  what  he  hath  by 

beast.  HerberU 

Evils  op. 

Every  inordinate  cap  is  unbless'd,  and  the 
ingredient  is  a  devil.  'Shakespeare, 

And  in  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  spark- 
ling bowl 

Fell  adders  hiss,  and  poisonous  serpents 
rolL  Prior. 

O,  when  we  swallow  down 
Intoxicating  wine,  we  drink  damnation ; 
Naked   we  staad   the  sport  of  mooking 

fiends 
Who  grin  to  see  our  noble  nature  van- 

quish'd 
Subdued  to  beasts.  Charles  Johnson. 

O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains! 
that  we  should  with  Joy,  revel,  pleasure  and 
applause  transform  ourselves  into  beasts. 

Shakespeare* 

Your  Mends  avoid  you,  brutishly  trans- 
form'd 
They  hardly  know  you,  or,  if  one  remains 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 

Armstrong, 

Madness  of. 

What's  a  drunken  man  like?  Like  a 
drown*d  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman :  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the 
second  mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Shakespeare. 

Troops  of  ftiries  march  in  the  drunkard's 
triumph.  Zimmerman. 

Rkasons  for. 

In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness 
for  confidence.  Johnson. 

Sinfulness  of. 

Drunkenness  is  a  flattering  devil,  a  sweet 
poison,  a  pleasant  sin,  which  whosoever 
hath,  hath  not  himself;  which  whosoever 
doth  commit  doth  not  commit  sin,  but  he 
himself  is  wholly  sin.  Augustine. 

Subjugates  the  Will. 

If  a  man's  innate  self  respect  will  not 
save  him  finom  habitual,  disgusting  intoxi- 
cation, all  the  female  Influences  in  the  uni- 
verse would  not  avail.  Man's  will,  like 
woman's,  is  stronger  than  the  affioctions,  and 
once  subjugated  by  vice,  all  eternal  in  flu- 
will  be  ftitile.  Miss  Evans. 


Suicidal  Spibit  of. 

Those  men  who  destroy  a  healthfUl  con- 
stitution of  body  by  intemperance  and  an 
irregular  life,  do  as  manifestly  kill  them- 
selves, as  those  who  hang,  or  poison,  or 
drown  themselves.  Sherlock, 

Treaohebt  of. 

Drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  a  good  consti* 
tution,  or  of  a  bad  memory  I  of  a  constitu- 
tion so  treacherously  good,  that  it  never 
bends  until  it  breaks;  or  of  a  memory  that 
recollects  the  pleasures  of  getting  drunk, 
but  foigets  the  pains  of  getting  sober. 

CoUon, 

Vice  of. 

The  sight  of  a  drunkard  is  a  better  ser- 
mon against  that  vice  than  the  best  that 
was  ever  preached  upon  that  subject. 

SavUU. 

DUTIES. 
A  Pleasube. 
Duty  by  habit  is  to  pleasure  tum'd, 
He  is  content  who  to  obey  has  leam'd. 

Brydges. 

A  Sense  of. 

Consult  duty,  not  events.         Annesly, 

Perish  discretion  when  it  interferes  ¥rith 
duty  Hannah  More, 

To  hallow'd  duty 
Here  with  a  ioyai  and  heroic  heart. 
Bind  we  our  lives.  Mrs,  Osgood, 

Boldness  in. 

I  hate  to  see  a  thing  done  by  halves ;  If  it 
be  right,  do  it  boldly ;  if  it  be  wrong,  leave 
it  undone.  Oilpin, 

Conviction  of. 

That  we  ought  to  do  an  action  is  of  Itself 
a  sufficient  and  ultimate  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, Why  we  should  do  it  t— how  we  are 
obliged  to  do  It?  The  conviction  of  duty 
implies  the  soundest  reason,  the  strongest 
obligation,  of  which  our  nature  is  suscep- 
tible. WhewelL 

Doubt  of. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively  at 
tlret  view,  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the 
honest  part.  In  these  cases  doubt  and  de- 
liberation is  of  itself  dishonesty. 

Bishop  Builer, 

Firmness  in. 

Stern  duties  need  not  speak  sternly.  He 
who  stood  flrm  before  the  thunder  wor- 
shipped the  "still  small  voice."        DobelL 
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Knowlkpob  of. 

Knowledge  of  our  duties  Is  the  moet  use- 
fU  part  of  philosophy.  WhcUely. 

Katubb  of. 

Duty  is  above  all  oonsequenoes,  and  often, 
at  a  orlsis  of  diffloolty,  commands  us  to 
throw  them  overboard.  It  commands  us 
to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  straight  forward.  Hence  every  signal 
act  of  duty  is  altogether  an  act  of  fklth.  It 
is  performed  in  the  assurance  that  God  will 
take  care  of  the  consequences,  and  will  so 
order  the  course  of  the  world,  that  what- 
ever the  immediate  results  may  be,  His 
word  shall  not  return  to  him  empty. 

PEBPOBMAJfUB  OF. 

The  secret  consciousness 
Of  duty  well  performed ;  the  public  voice 
Of  praise  that  honours  virtue,  and  rewards 

it; 
All  these  are  yours.  FVaneia. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own ; 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  fbr  I  have  lived 
to-day.  Dryden. 

'Pbbsbvbranob  in. 

Be  not  diverted  firom  your  duty  by  any 
idle  reflections  the  silly  world  may  make 
upon  3rou,  for  their  censures  are  not  in  3rour 
power,  and  consequently  should  not  be  any 
part  of  your  concern.  EpiclUuM* 

tlEWABD  OF. 

No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing 
his  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  one  good  action, 
one  temptation,  resisted  and  overcome,  one 
■aorifloe  of  desire  or  interest,  purely  for 
eonaeienee*  sake,  will  prove  a  cordial  for 
weak  and  low  spirits,  tar  beyond  what  either 
Indulgence  or  diversion,  or  company,  can  do 
fbr  them.  JkUey. 

Social. 

Both  love  of  mankind,  and  respect  fbr 
their  rights  are  duties ;  the  former  however 
is  only  a  conditional,  the  latter  an  uncondi- 
tional, purely  imperative  duty,  which  he 
must  )>e  perfectly  certain  not  to  have  trans- 
gpressed,  who  won.«l  give  himself  up  to  the 
secret  emotions  arising  fh>m  benevolence. 

Kani. 

Spibit  of. 

Stem  duty,  daughter  of  the  voice  of  Qod ! 

O,  duty !  if  that  name  thou  love, 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 


To  check  the  erring  and  reprove  | 
Thou  who  art  victory  and  law, 
When  empty  terrors  overawe, 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-«aorifice.        Wardtworih, 


EAGLB 

COUBAOB  OF  THB. 

Other  birds  fight  in  flocks,  but  the  eagle 
fights  his  battles  alone. 

Fatb  OF. 

liO  the  struck  eagle 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  flktal  dart 

And  wing*d  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his 

heart; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  fSsr  to  fbel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the 

steel.  Byron. 

EAR. 

Make  not  my  ear  a  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

AddUofu 

One  ear  heard  it,  and  at  the  other  out  it 
went.  (Aaueer, 

EARLY  RISING. 

Advantages  of. 

Early  rising  not  only  gives  us  more  life  in 
the  same  number  of  our  years,  but  adds 
likewise  to  their  number :  and  not  only  en- 
ables us  to  enjoy  more  of  existence  in  the 
same  measure  of  time,  but  increases  also 
that  measure.  UoUon, 

Thus  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day 

While  tastelens  mortals  sleep  their  time 

away.  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

The  early  morning  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 

FVanklin. 

The  difference  between  rising  at  Ave  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  space 
of  forty  years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed 
at  the  same  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man's 
life.  Doddridge. 

Next  to  temperance,  a  quiet  conscience, 
a  cheerftd  mind,  and  active  habits,  I  place 
early  rising,  as  a  means  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. FlinL 

Few  ever  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  fbwer 
still  ever  became  distinguished,  who  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  early  rising.  Todd. 
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O,  there  is  a  oharm 
Whioh  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of 

age 
A  smaok  of  earth,  and  makes  the  iip  of 

youth 
Shed  perfume  exquisite.    Expect  it  not, 
Ye  who  till  noon  upon  a  down  bed  lie, 
Indulging  feverous  sleep.  Hurdis» 

Motive  to. 

When  you  find  an  unwillingness  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  endeavor  to  rouse 
your  faculties,  and  act  up  to  your  kind,  and 
consider  ttiat  you  have  to  do  the  business 
of  a  man ;  and  that  action  is  both  beneficial 
and  the  end  of  your  being.  Antoninus. 

Prevent  your  day  at  morning. 

Ben  Jonson, 
Plbaburb  of. 

Is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  oharm  the  wise. 

To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life ; 

Total  extinction  of  the  enllghten*d  soul? 

Wilder'd    and   tossing   thro*  distempered 

dreams? 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves;  when  ev^ry 

muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk? 

Tfionuon. 

EARNESTNESS. 
FOWBBS  OF. 

Earnestness  is  the  best  gift  of  mental 
power,  and  deficiency  of  heart  is  the  cause 
of  many  men  never  becoming  great. 

Bulwer, 

Earnestness  alone  makes  life  eternity. 

Carlyle, 

There  is  no  substitute  fbr  thorough  going, 
ardent,  and  sincere  earnestness.     Dickens, 

EARTH. 
A  Tomb. 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her 
tomb.  Shakespeare. 

A  Vbstibulb. 

I  believe  this  earth  on  whioh  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions. 
Through  whioh  a  moving  crowd  forever 
press  Joanna  BaUlie. 

Jots  of. 

Bat  O  short  pleasure,  bought  with  lasting 

pain: 
Why  will  hereafter  any  flesh  delight, 
In  earthly  bliss,  and  Join  in  pleasure  vain. 

Spenser* 


Vain  hopes  and  empty  Joys  of  human  kind 
Proud  o£  the  present,  to  the  ftiture  blind. 

Dryden. 

LOVB  OF  THB. 

The  earth  is  bright, 
And  I  am  earthly,  so  I  love  it  well ; 

Though  heaven  is  holier,  and  full  of  light 

Yet  I  am  traH,  and  with  frail  things  would 

dwell.  Mrs,  Judson* 

Our  Fosteb  Mothbb. 
Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother^ 

mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster  child,  her  imnate  man 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known 
And  that  imperial  pahice  whence  she  came 

Wordsworth, 
Our  Mothbr. 
Speak  no  harsh  words  of  earth :  she  Is  oar 

mother; 
And  few  of  us  her  sons,  who  have  not  added 
A  wrinkle  to  our  brow.    She  gave  us  birth 
We  drew  our  nurture  ftom  her  ample  breast 
And  there  is  coming  for  us  both  an  hour 
When  we  shall  pray  that  she  will  ope  hei 

arms 
And  take  us  back  again.  Smith 

The. 
And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain 
This  pendant  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star* 

MUUm, 
The  Footstool  of  (tod. 
Earthy  thou  great  footstool  of  our  God 
Who  reigns  on  high :  thou  ftruitftil  source 
Of  all  our  raiment,  life  and  food 
Our  house,  our  parent,  and  our  nurse. 

Watts 
Un certain  Bliss  of  thx. 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  slender  tie 
Of  earthly  bliss:  it  breaks  at  every  breese 

Younff 

EARTHQUAKE. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

In  strange  eruptions ;  and  the  teeming  earth 

Is  with  a  kind  of  cc^o  plnch'd  and  vex'd 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 

Within  her  womb ;  whioh  for  enlargement 
striving. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topple 

down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers. 

ShakespeafSm 
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A  Life  of. 

Eiifle  leads  to  habit,  as  suooess  to  ease. 
He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please. 

Orabbe, 

A  life  of  ease  is  a  difficult  pursuit. 

OoMJper* 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  A-eely  give 
For  not  to  live  at  ease  is  not  to  live. 

EAST  TEMPER. 

It  is  an  unhappy,  and  yet  I  fear  a  tme  re- 
flection, that  they  who  have  unoommon 
easiness  and  softness  of  temper,  have  sel- 
dom very  noble  and  nice  sensations  of  soul. 

QreviUt. 

EATING. 

Chibf  Pi^basubb  in. 

The  chief  pleasure  (in  eating)  does  not 
consist  in  costly  seasoning,  or  exquisite  flav- 
our, but  in  yourself.  Do  you  seek  sauce  by 
sweating.  JToroee. 

liOVBOF. 

The  turnpike  road  to  people's  hearts  I  find 

Lies  through  their  mouths,  or  I  mistake 

mankind.  Dr*  Woleot 

Some  men  are  born  to  feast,  and  not  to 

fight; 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fidr  honour's 

field 
Still  on  their  dinner  turn.    Joanna  BaiUie. 

MODBRATION  IN. 

Go  to  3roar  banquet  then,  but  use  delight 
So  as  to  rise  still  with  an  appetite. 

For  the  sake  of  health,  medicines  are 
taken  by  weight  and  measure:  so  ought 
food  to  be,  or  by  some  similar  rule. 

SkelUm. 
Of  the  Rich  and  Poob. 

The  diflfbrenoe  between  a  rich  man  and  a 
poor  man  is  this— the  former  eats  when  he 
pleases,  and  the  latter  when  be  can  get  it. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

ECCENTRICITY. 
Duty  OF. 

He  that  will  keep  a  monkey  should  pay 
for  the  glasses  he  breaks.  Seldtn* 

ECHO. 

Dbfinition  of  an. 
The  babbling  gossip  of  the  air. 

Shakespeare, 

The  Jews  of  old  called  an  echo  '*the 
daughter  of  the  voice.*'  BaihkeeL 


Rbvbbbbbations  of  an. 

Hark !  how  the  gentle  echo  fh>m  her  cell 
Talks  through  the  oIiflis^  and  murmuring 

o'er  the  stream, 
Repeats  the  accent— we  shall  part  no  more. 

Akenside, 

Hark  I  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair, 
"Where  is  my  child?" — an  echo  answers 
"where?"  Byron, 

SUPBBSTITION  RbSPBOTINO  AN. 

So  plain  is  the  distinction  of  our  words, 

That  many  have  supposed  it  a  spirit 

That  answers.  Webeter, 

ECONOMY. 

In  Small  Expbnditubes. 

Beware  of  little  expenses ;  a  small  leak 
will  sink  a  great  ship.  Franklin, 

Maxims  of. 

No  man  is  rich  whose  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds his  means;  and  no  one  is  poor  whose 
incomings  exceed  his  outgoings. 

Haliburton. 

It  is  no  small  commendation  to  manage  a 
little  well.  He  is  a  good  waggoner  that  can 
turn  in  a  little  room.  To  live  well  in  abund- 
ance is  the  praise  to  the  estate,  is  the  praise 
not  of  the  person.  I  will  study  more  how 
to  give  a  good  account  of  my  little,  than 
how  to  make  it  more.  Bishop  HalL 

Wobth  of. 

Economy  is  of  itself  a  great  revenue. 

Cicero, 

EDUCATING. 
Wisdom  in. 
Be  understood  in  thv  teaching,  and  instruct 

to  the  measure  of  capacity ; 
Precepts  and  rules  are  repulsive  to  a  child« 
but  happy  illustration  winneth  him. 

Tupper, 

EDUCATION. 

Advantagbs  of. 

For  noble  youth,  there  Is  no  thing  so  meet 
As  learning  is,  to  know  the  good  fW>m  ill ; 
To  know  the  tongues,  and  perfectly  indite, 
And  of  the  laws  to  have  a  perfect  skill, 
Things  to  reform  as  right  and  Justice  will ; 
For  honour  is  ordained  for  no  cause 
But  to  see  right  maintained  by  the  laws. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates, 

Virtue  and  talents,  though  allowed  f  heir 
due  consideration,  yet  are  not  enough  to 
procure  a  man  a  welcome  wherever  he 
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eotuos.  Nobody  oontents  himself  with 
loogh  diamonds,  or  wears  them  so.  When 
polished  and  set,  then  they  give  lustre. 

Locke, 
An  Intbllbotual  Light. 

Were  it  not  better  for  a  man  In  a  fidr  room 
to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching  can- 
dlestick of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a 
rushlight  into  every  dark  corner.      Btieon, 

COLLBOB. 

A  college  education  shows  a  man  how  lit- 
tle other  people  know.  Hdliburton, 

Early. 

Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow 

rooted; 
Saflfer  tbem  now,  and  they'll  o*er  grow  the 

garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

Shakespeare, 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 

Pope* 

And  say  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs— with  what  a  kingly  power  their 

love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-bom 

mind; 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  has  sown  its 

tares.  Mre,  Sigoumey, 

Eablt  Prbjudiobs  of. 

All  of  us  who  are  worth  anything,  spend 
our  manhood  In  unlearning  the  follies,  or 
expiating  the  mistakes  of  our  youth. 

JShelley. 

Inplubncb  op. 

In  exalting  the  Acuities  of  the  soul,  we 
annihilate,  in  a  great  degree,  the  delusion 
of  the  senses.  Aimi  Marten. 

Kbcbssitt  of. 

Learning  by  study  must  be  won 
'Twas  ne'er  entail'd  ftom  sire  to  son. 

Gay. 

Nbolbotbd. 

If  you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill-edu- 
cated, and  their  manner  to  be  corrupted 
flrom  their  infancy,  and  then  punish  them 
for  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  educa- 
tion disposed  them — you  first  make  thieves, 
and  then  punish  them.  Sir  Thomas  Moore. 

When  education  has  been  entirely  ne- 
glected, or  improperly  managed,  we  see  the 
worst  passions  ruling  with  uncontrolled  and 
huMSsant  sway.    Good  sense  degenerates 


Into  craft,  anger  rankles  into  malignity. 
Restraint,  which  is  thought  most  salutary, 
comes  too  late,  and  the  most  Judicious  ad- 
monitions are  urged  in  vain.  Parr, 

m 

Op  Boys. 

They  who  provide  much  wealth  for  their 

children,  but  neglect  to  improve  them  in 

virtue,  do  like  those  who  feed  their  horses 

high,  but  never  train  them  to  the  manage. 

Soeratei. 
Op  Man. 

Every  man  has  two   educations— that 

which  is  given  to  him,  and  the  other,  that 

whidh  he  gives  to  himself.  Of  the  two  kinds, 

the  latter  is  by  fiu:  the  most  valuable.    In-    '^ 

deed  all  that  is  most  worthy  in  a  man,  he 

must  work  out  and  conquer  for  himself.  It 

is  that,  that  constitutes  our  real  and  best 

nourishment.    What  we  are  merely  taught, 

seldom  nourishes  the  mind  like  that  which 

we  teach  ourselves.  Biehter, 

Repinino  Tbndbnoies  op. 

Whatever  expands  the  affections,  or  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  our  sympathies— what- 
ever makes  us  feel  our  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, **and  all  that  it  inherits,"  in  time 
and  in  eternity,  to  the  great  and  beneficent 
Cause  of  all,  must  unquestionably  refine 
our  nature,  and  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of 
being.  Charming, 

Results  of. 

The  great  end  of  a  good  education  is  to 
form  a  reasonable  man. 

Thb  Handmaid  op  Trutd. 

Unless  the  people  can  be  kept  in  total 

darkness,  it  is  the  wisest  way  for  the  advo- 

cotes  of  truth  to  give  them  full  light. 

WhcUely. 
EFFECTS. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  is  skilled  in  tracing 
effects  up  to  their  causes. 

EFFORT. 
Plbasurb  in. 

The  rider  likes  best  the  horse  which  needs 

most  breaking  in.  Edward  G^rretU 

The  general  prises  most  the  fortress  which 
took  the  longest  siege.  IbuL 

The  vain  beauty  cares  most  for  the  con- 
quest which  employed  the  whole  artillery 
of  her  charms.  Ibid. 

EGOTISM. 
Blindness  op. 

We  often  boast  that  we  are  never  bored, 
but  yet  we  are  so  conceited  that  we  do  noi 
perceive  how  often  we  bore  others. 

La  Boche/oucauld. 
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Mistake  of. 

He  who  thinks  he  oan  find  in  himself  the 
means  of  doing  without  others,  is  much 
mistaken,  but  he  who  thinks  others  cannot 
do  without  him,  is  still  more  mistaken. 

Ibid, 
Selfishness  of. 

And  though  all  cry  down  self,  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense.  BvUer, 

The  more  any  one  speaks  of  himself,  the 
less  he  likes  \p  hear  another  talked  oil 

Lavater. 
Vanity  of. 

An  egotist  will  always  speak  of  himself^ 
either  in  praise  or  in  censure,  but  a  m^est 
man  ever  shuns  making  himself  the  ^unject 
of  his  conversation.  La  Bruyere* 

ELOQUENCE. 

Abuse  of. 

O,  eloquence !  thon  violated  fiiir  I 

How  art  thou  woo'd,  and  won  to  either  bed 

Of  right  or  wrong  I  O,  when  injustice  folds 

thee, 
Dost  thou  not  curse  thy  charms  for  pleasing 

him 
And  blush  at  conqaest.  Havard. 

God  gave  you  that  gifted  tongue  of  yours, 
and  set  it  between  your  teeth,  to  make 
known  your  true  meaning  to  us,  not  to  be 
rattled  like  a  muffin  man's  bell.      Carlyle, 

Affectation  in. 

In  oratory,  affectation  must  be  avoided ; 
It  being  better  for  a  man  by  a  native  and 
clear  eloquence  to  express  himself,  than  by 
those  words  which  may  smell  either  of  the 
lamp  or  inkhorn.  Lord  HerberL 

ChARAC3TERI8TIC?8  OF. 

Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along. 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong. 

The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  de- 
ductions of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the 
dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongpie, 
beafning  from  the  eye,  informing  every  fea- 
ture, and  urging  the  whole  man  onward, 
right  onward,  to  his  obJect,~this  is  elo- 
quence, or  rather  it  is  something  greater 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence— it  is  action, 
noble,  sublime,  godlike  action.        Webster. 

Charm  of. 

O !  speak  that  again. 
Sweet  as  the  syren's  tongue  those  accents 

fall. 
And  charm  me  to  my  ruin.  Southern. 


01  I  know 
Thou  hast  a  tongue  to  oliarm  the  wildest 
tempers.  Bowe, 

The  charm  of  eloquence— the  skill 

TO  wake  each  secret  string, 
And  fh>m  the  bosom's  chords  at  will 

Life's  moumfUl  music  bring ; 
The  o'ermast'ring  strength  of  mind,  which 
sways 

The  haughty  and  the  f^e. 
Whose  might  earth's  mightiest  ones  obey 

This  charm  was  given  to  thee. 

Mrs,  Embury, 

DXOBFTIOir  OF. 

His  tongue 
Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse 

appear 
The  better  reason  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matnrest  counsels.  Milton, 

Definition  of. 

Many  are  ambitions  of  saying  g^nd 
things ;  that  is,  being  grandiloquent  Elo- 
quence is  speaking  out,  •  •  •  a  quality 
few  esteem,  and  fewer  aim  at.  Hare, 

Depth  and  Danger  of. 

Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have 

found, 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown 'd. 

Dryden, 

En  E  ROT  OF. 

Such  a  lip  I    Oh,  pour'd  flrom  thence 
Lava  floods  of  eloquence 
Would  come  with  fierce  energy. 
Like  those  words  tliat  cannot  .die. 

L,  E,  Landon. 
Honey  of. 

O I  as  a  bee  upon  the  flower,  I  hang 
Upon  the  honey  of  thy  eloquent  tongue. 

Bulwer. 
Not  mere  Talking. 

It  is  but  poor  eloquence  which  only  shows 
that  the  orator  can  talk. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 
Of  a  Lover. 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle 

whispers, 
And  fill  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  of 
love.  Otway, 

nitiy 
To  change  the  soldier's  to  the  lover's  style 
Use  all  the  strongest  eloquence  that  art. 
Or  the  sharp  anguish  of  my  soul,  can  fhime, 
To  plead  my  passion  and  promote  my  love. 

Buckingham, 
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Of  Tsars. 
Her  tears  her  only  eloquenoe.       Rogers, 

POWBB  OF. 

Pow'r  above  pow  'n !  O  heavenly  eloquenoe ! 

That  with  the  strong  rein  of  oommanding 
words, 

Dost  manage,  guide,  and  master  th'  emi- 
nence 
I  Of  men's  affections,  more  than  all  their 
swords !  DanieL 

And  where9oe*er  the  subject's  best  the  sense 
Is  bettered  by  the  speaker's  eioquenoe. 

King. 

Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence :  but 
never  is  it  so  great  as  when  it  pleads  along 
with  nature,  and  the  culprit  is  a  oiiild  strayed 
from  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with 
tears.  Stenie, 

Whene'er  he  speaks,  Heaven,  how  the  list'n- 

Ing  throng 
Dwell  on  the  melting  music  of  his  tongue ! 
His  arguments  are  emblems  of  his  mien. 
Mild  but  not  &int,  and  forcing,  though  se- 
rene: 
And  when  the  power  of  eloquence  he'd  try, 
Here  lightningstrikesyoa,there  soft  breezes 
■Igh.  Oarth. 

QUALITZBS  OF. 

There  is  no  less  eloquence  in  the  voice,  in 
the  eyes  and  in  the  air  of  a  speaker  tlian  in 
Ids  <9ioice  of  words.        La  Hoehe/oueauld, 

Sbduotivkness  of. 

Her  words  were  like  a  stream  of  honey 

fleeting. 
The  which  doth  softly  trickle  from  the  hive, 
i^ble  to  melt  the  hearer's  heart  unweeting, 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  again  alive. 

Spenser, 

Bv*ry  word  he  speaks  is  a  syren's  note 
To  draw  the  careless  hearer.        Beaumont, 

When  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  us'd ! 
00  softly,  that  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  fell.  Dryden. 

SMOOTHN RSS  OF. 

Here  rills  of  pily  eloquenoe  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take. 

Cowper, 

SWBBTirBSB  OF. 

Your  words  are  Iulo  the  notes  of  dying 

•wans;- 
Too  sweet  to  last.  Dryden. 

Taub. 

^ne  eloquenoe  consists  in  saying  all  that 
•botild  be,  not  all  that  could  be  said. 

La  Moch^oueauld, 


ELOQUENCE  AND  jSONG. 

Influence  of. 

Eloquenoe  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense. 

Milton. 

EMIGRATION. 

Bbkefitb  of. 

Let  us  depart !  the  universal  sun 
Conflnes  not  to  one  land  his  blessed  beams ; 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  winds  on  some  ungenial  soil  have  oast 
There,  where  it  cannot  prosper^      SotUheg» 

SlONS  OF. 

The  emigrant's  way  o'er  the  western  desert 

is  mark'd  by 
Camp-flres  long  consumed  and  Iwnes  that 

bleach  in  the  sunshine.        LongfeUow, 

EMINENCE. 
Not  Free  from  Censure. 

It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think 
of  escaping  censure,  and  a  weakness  to  be 
affected  by  it.  All  the  illustrious  persons 
of  antiquity,  and,  indeed  of  every  age  in 
the  world,  have  passed  through  this  fiery 
persecution.  Addieofu 

EMPIRE. 
Extended. 

Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splen- 
dour. Johnson. 

Mutation  of. 

Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey. 

Ovid. 
The  Course  of. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  take  Its  way, 

The  four  first  acts  already  post, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  oflSeipring  is  the  last. 

Bishop  Berketeg. 

EMPLOYMENT. 
Adtantaoes  of. 

Laziness  begat  wearisoraeness,  and  this 
put  men  in  quest  of  diversions,  play  and 
company,  on  which  however  it  is  a  constant 
attendant ;  he  who  works  hard,  has  enough 
to  do  with  himself  otherwise.    La  Bruyers. 

Happiness  of. 

TO  be  employed  is  to  be  happy.  Oray. 

Life's  cares  are  cumfoits;  such  by  heaven 

design 'd ; 
He  that  has  none,  must  make  them,  or  be 

wretched. 
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Cares  are  employments;  and  without  em- 
ploy 

rhe  soul  is  on  a  rack ;  the  rack  of  rest, 

ro  souls  most  adverse ;  action  ail  their  Joy. 

Young. 

I^EOSSSITT  OF. 

Employment  which  Oalen  calls  **  nature's 
physician,"  is  so  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness, that  indolence  is  Justly  considered  as 
the  mother  of  misery.  BwrUm. 

Rational. 

Be  alwa>*s'employed  about  some  rational 
thing,  that  the  devil  find  thee  not  idle. 

Jerome. 

Varikty  op. 

We  have  employments  assigned  to  us  for 
eyery  circumstance  in  life.  When  we  are 
alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch ;  in 
the  fietmily,  our  tempers;  and  in  company, 
our  tonffues.  HanjMh  More. 

EMULATION. 

Bbnbpits  of. 

Keeps  mankind  sweet  by  action:  without 

that 
The  world  would  be  a  filthy  settled  mud. 

Oroim. 

Difficulty. 

There  is  a  long  and  wearisome  step  be- 
tween admiration  and  imitation.     JHcMer. 

Nbobssaby  to  Excbllenoe. 

It  is  averse  to  talent  to  be  consorted  and 
trained  up  with  inferior  minds  or  Inferior 
companions,  kowever  high  they  may  rank. 
The  foal  of  the  racer  neither  finds  out  his 
speed,  nor  calls  out  his  powers,  if  pastured 
out  with  the  common  herd,  that  are  des- 
tined for  the  collar  and  the  yoke.      OoUon. 

END. 
Thb. 

The  end  crowns  all ; 

And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time, 

Will  one  day  end  it.  Shakespeare* 

All*s  well  that  ends  well,  still  the  finis  Is 
the  crown.  Ibid. 

Every  hour  has  its  end.  ^oU. 

The  end  must  Justify  the  means.     Prior. 

The  end  of  doubt  is  the  beginning  of  re- 
pose. JMrareh. 

Deed  done  is  well  begun.  Iktnte. 

JjCt  the  end  try  the  man.      Shakespeare. 

If  well  thou  hast  begpm,  go  on  fore-right 
It  Is  the  end  that  crowns  us,  not  the  fight. 

fferriek. 


ENDURANCE. 

Advantaobs  of. 
He  conquers  who  endures.  PnrHuM* 

Result  of* 

By  bravely  enduring  it,  an  evil  which 
cannot  be  avoided  is  overcome. 

Old  Proverb. 
Taming  Poweb  of. 
Prolonged  endurance  tames  the  bold. 

Byron. 

ENEMIES. 
How  to  Get  Thbm. 

If  you  want  enemies  excel  others;  if  you 
want  fHends  let  others  excel  you.     OoUon. 

Kindness  to. 

The  fine  and  noble  way  to  kill  a  foe 

Is  not  to  kill  him ;  you  with  kindness  may 

So  change  him,  that  he  shall  cease  to  be  so; 

Then  he's  slain.  Aleyn* 

ENEMY. 

A  Rbconoiled. 
'Tis  ill  to  trust  a  reconciled  foe ; 
Be  still  in  readiness,  you  do  not  know 
How  soon  he  may  assault  us. 

Webeier  and  Rowley. 

Danobb  fbom  an. 

There's  not  so  much  danger 

In  a  known  foe  as  a  suspected  fHeod. 

Nabb. 
Man  his  own. 
Though  all  fhings  do  to  harm  him  what 

they  can. 
No  greater  en'my  to  himself  than  man. 

Earl  ofSHrHng. 

ENJOYMENT. 

A  Subfbit  of. 

With  much  we  surfeit,  plenty  makes  as 

poor; 
The  wretched  Indian  scorns  the  golden  ore 

DrayUm, 

The  Pubsuit  of. 

We  are  all  children  in  our  strife  to  seise 

Each  petty  pleasure,  as  it  lures  the  sight 
And  like  the  tall  tree  swaying  in  the  breese, 
Our  lofty  wishes  stoop    their  tow'ring 
flight. 
Till  when  the  prise  is  won  it  seems  no  more 
Than  gather'd  shells  from  ocean's  count- 
less store, 
And  ever  those  who  would  enj03rmentgain 
Must  find  it  in  the  purpose  they  pursue. 

Mrs.  Hale, 
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ENJOYMENTS. 
AbbFbw. 

The  enjoyments  of  this  life  are  not  equal 
to  its  evils,  even  if  equal  in  number. 

Pliny. 
ENMITY. 
To  BB  Avoided. 

Boom  no  man*8  love  tbough  of  a  mean  de- 
gree: 
Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king ; 
Much  less  make  any  one  thine  enemy. 

Herbert. 
ENNUI. 
Abbenob  of. 

It  is  only  those  who  never  think  at  all,  or 
else  have  aocustomed  themselves  to  brood 
invariably  on  abstraot  ideas,  that  never  feel 
ennuL  HclzIUL 

Dbfinition  of. 

For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language  :~we  re- 
tort 

The  fhot  for  words,  and  let  the  French  trans- 
late 

That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 

Byron. 

DiSSIPATINO  OF. 

Give  me  to  drink,  Mandragora, 

That  I  may  sleep  away  this  gap  of  time. 

Shakespeare. 
Pbevalbnce  of. 

Social  life  is  flll'd 
With  doubts  and  vain  aspirings ;  solitude. 
When  the  imagination  is  dethroned. 
Is  tamed  to  weariness  and  ennui. 

L.  E.  London, 
Wbarinbss  of. 

£  am  tired  of  looking  on  what  Is. 
One  might  as  well  see  beauty  never  more 
Ab  look  upon  it  with  an  empty  eye. 
1  would  this  world  were  over,  I  am  tired. 

BaOey. 

ENTERPBISEi 
Dblat  in. 

How  slow  the  time 
to  the  warm  soul,  that  in  the  very  instant 
It  forms,  would  execute  a  great  design. 

Thomeon. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

COVTAGIOnSNBSS  OF. 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm ; 
it  la  the  real  allegory  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus ; 
tt  moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes.  Enthu- 
iriacm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth 
•MompUahes  no  yiotorlea  without  it. 

Bulwtr. 


Neoessitt  of. 

I  look  upon  enthusiasm,  in  all  other  points 
but  religion,  to  be  a  very  necessary  turn  of 
mind ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  vein  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  with  more  or  less 
strength  in  the  ^tempers  of  most  men.  No 
matter  what  the  object  is,  whether  business, 
pleasures,  or  the  fine-arts;  whoever  pur- 
sues them  to  any  purpose,  must  do  so  eon 
amore,  Melmoth. 

Power. 

Enlist  the  interests  of  stem  morality  and 
religious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal liberty,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  Puri- 
tans, and  it  will  be  irresistible.     Coleridge, 

Rash. 
And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

Byron. 

Triumphs  of. 

Every  great  and  commanding  movement 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  is  the  triumph 
of  enthusiasm.  Emereon. 

Turned  into  Bidiculb. 

When  once  enthusiasm  has  been  turned 
into  ridicule,  everything  is  undone,  except 
money  and  power.  Corinne. 

ENTHUSIAST. 

Blindness  of  thb. 

The  enthusiast  contemplates  the  ocean  in 
a  calm,  nor  dreams  how  frightfully  a  tem- 
pest may  reverse  the  picture. 

Restlessness  of  the. 
No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest 
'Till  half  mankind  were  like  himself  pos* 
sess*d.  Oowper. 

ENTREATY. 

In  Extremity. 

If  thou  hast  any  love  of  mercy  in  thee. 

Turn  me  upon  my  fitce,  that  I  may  die. 

Joanna  BaiUie. 

Once  more  into  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more  I  Shakeepea/rt. 

ENVIER. 

Never  Envied. 

"Thou  enviest  all;  but  no  mac  envies  thee 

B.  Wynne. 

ENVIERa 
Thbir  Censure. 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  &r  less  cred- 
its ble  than  their  censure;  they  praise  only 
that  which  they  can  surpass,  but  that  which 
surpasses  them— they  censure.  OolUm. 
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ENVY. 

A.nd  next  to  him  malicious  Envy  rode 

Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  ohaw 
Between  his  cankered  teeth  a  venomous 
tode 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  Jaw ; 
Bat  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 
At  neighbour's  wealth  that  made  him 
ever  sad, 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  saw ; 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he 
had; 
And  when  he  heard  of  harme  he  waxed 
wondrous  glad.  Spena^r, 

Absence  of. 

The  most  certain  sig^  of  being  bom  with 
great  qualities  is  to  be  bom  without  envy. 

La  Boehe/oueauld. 

Ghabacteristios  op. 

For  the  true  condition  of  envy,  is, 

Dolor  aliencB  feUeUatia;  to  have 

Our  eyes  continually  fix*d  upon  another 

Man*8  prosperity,  that  is  his  chief  happiness 

And  to  grieve  at  that.  Jon9on, 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  oannot  reach. 

Thmnsofu 

For  envy  to  small  minds  is  flattery. 

Young. 

Envy  dogs  success 
And   every  victor's  crown  is  lin'd  with 

thorns 
And  worn  'mid  scofft.  L.  E.  Landon. 

With  that  malignant  envy  which  turns  pale. 
And  sickens,  even  if  a  fHend  prevail, 
Which  merit  and  success  pursues  with  hate. 
And  damns  the  worth  it  cannot  imitate. 

ChwrehitL 

Envy  will  merit  as  its  shade  pursue. 
But  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance 
true.  Pope, 

Envy  is  blind,  and  has  no  other  quality 
but  that  of  detracting  from  virtue.      Livy. 

CONQUEBBD  ONLY  BT  DEATH. 

Envy  is  not  to  be  conquered  but  by  death. 

Horace, 

COBBUPTIVBNBSS  OP. 

As  rust  corrupts  iron,  so  envy  corrupts  man. 

AniBihenM* 

Dbpiwition  op. 
Envy  is  but  the  smoke  of  low  estate. 
Ascending  still  against  the  fortunate. 

Lord  Brooke 


Demon  Spibit  op. 

Glouting  with  sullen  spite,  the  fury  shook 

Her  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  with  each 

look; 
Then  tore  with  canker *d  teeth  the  pregnant 

scrolls. 
Where  fame  the  acts  of  demigods  enrolls; 
She  blasens  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous 

form. 
So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm. 

Qarth. 

Destbuotiveness  of. 

Envy  the  rottenness  of  the  bones. 

Prov,  xiv,  80. 

O,  envy  I  hide  thy  bosom,  hide  it  deep; 
A  thousand  snakes,  with  black  envenomed 

mouths 
Nest  there,  and  hiss  and  feed  through  all 

thy  heart  BoUoh. 

Detestable  Qualities  op. 

Envy  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  all  soils  and 
climates,  and  Is  no  less  luxuriant  m  the 
country  than  in  the  court ;  is  not  confined 
to  any  rank  of  men  or  extent  of  fortune, 
but  rages  in  the  breasts  of  all  deg^rees. 

Lord  Clarmidon^ 

Detbaotino  Spibit  op. 

When  men  are  fUU  of  envy  they  dispar- 
age everything,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

TacUue. 

Eppeots  op.  . 

The  envious  man  grows  lean  at  the  suooeH 
of  his  neighbour.  Iforaos. 

No  Excuse  fob. 

Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  an* 
nexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  some  excuse ; 
but  envy  wants  both:  we  should  strive 
against  it,  for  if  indulged  in,  it  will  be  to  us 
a  foretaste  of  hell  upon  earth.  Burton. 

No  Fbeedom  pbom. 
Great  and  good  persons  well  may  be 
From  guilt,  but  not  flx>m  envy  free. 

Baroitu 

Adiubsion  op  Inpebiobitt. 

He  who  envies  another  admits  his  own 
inferiority.  JVom  the  LaHn, 

I RBEOONOI L  able. 

Envy  is  more  Irreoondlable  than  hatred. 

La  Boehtfoueauld, 

liONOBVITT  OP. 

Our  envy  always  lasts  longer  than  the  hmp- 
piness  of  those  we  envy.  Itnd, 
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HIendacitt  of. 

liO !  ill-rejoioing  envy,  wing'd  with  lieSi 
Scattering  caluninions  rumours  as  she  £Lies^ 
The  steps  of  miserable  men  pursue, 
With  haggard  aspect,  blasting  to  the  view. 

Elton. 

Mistakes  of. 

We  are  often  infinitely  mistaken,  and 
take  the  Cedseet  measures,  when  we  envy 
the  happiness  of  rich  and  great  men ;  we 
know  not  the  inward  oanker  that  eats  out 
all  their  Joy  and  delight,  and  makes  them 
more  miserable  than  ourselves. 

Bishop  Halt. 

Pbidb  of. 

Envy  is  prond,  nor  strikes  at  what  is  low. 

And  they  shall  only  feel,  who  soorn  her 

blow; 
She  on  no  base  advantage  will  insist ; 
Nor  strive  ¥rith  any,  but  that  oan  resist. 

OomerscUL 
Public. 

There  is  some  good  in  public  envy, 
whereas  in  private  there  is  none ;  for  public 
envy  is  as  an  ostracism  that  eolipseth  men, 
when  they  grow  too  great ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to  keep 
within  bounds.  J\)pe. 

An  Ilu-Nati7Bbd  Viob. 

Envy  is  an  ill-natured  vice,  and  is  made 
up  of  meanness  and  malice.  It  wishes  the 
force  of  goodness  to  be  strained,  and  the 
measure  of  happiness  to  be  abated.  It  la- 
ments over  prosperity,  and  sickens  at  the 
tight  of  health.  It  oftentimes  wants  spirit 
as  well  as  good  nature.         Jeremy  Collier. 

Ought  not  to  Wound. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding 
their  vAodty,  injure  not  the  eye,  by  reason 
of  their  minuteness,  so  the  attacks  of  envy, 
notwithstanding  their  number,  ought  not 
to  wound  oar  virtue  by  reason  of  their  in- 
signifioanoe.  CdUon. 

• 

.   ENVY  AND  EMULATION. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  merits,  that  she 
may  exalt  herself  by  victory;  envy  spies 
oat  blemiahes,  that  she  may  lower  another 
by.deliBttt.  Jbid. 

EPIGRAM. 

Chabaotebistios  of  an. 

What  are  the  precise  characteristics  of  an 
epigram  it  is  not  eai^  to  define.  It  difiers 
from  a  Joke,  in  the  ftust  that  the  wit  of  the  lat- 
ter lies  in  the  words,  and  cannot  therefore  be 


conveyed  in  another  language ;  while  an 
epigram  is  a  wit  of  ideas,  and  hence  is  tran» 
lateable.  Like  aphorisms,  songs,  and  soxv> 
nets,  it  is  occupied  with  some  single  point, 
small  and  manageable ;  but  whilst  a  song 
conveys  a  sentiment,  a  sonnet,  a  x>oetical, 
and  an  aphorism  a  moral  reflection,  an  epi- 
gram expresses  a  contrast.    Wm.  McUthewM. 

EPIGRAMMATIST. 

Thb. 

He  must  condense  his  wit  into  a  few  brief 
lines;  it  must  be  intensely  pungent— like 
some  extract  which  is  the  essence  of  a  thou- 
sand roses,  and  is  fraught  with  their  aoea- 
mulated  odors,  or  the  weight  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  bark  in  a  few  grains  of  quinine. 

JMd. 

EQUALITY. 

In  the  Futubb. 

In  the  gates  of  Eternity,  the  black  hand 
and  the  white  hand  hold  each  other  with  an 
equal  clasp.  Mrs.  Stows* 

Mankind  of. 

Equal  natare  &shion'd  us 
All  in  one  mould.       «  «  « 

Airs  but  the  outward  gloss 
And  politic  form  tliat  does  distinguish  us. 

Massingsr* 

Consider  man,  weigh  well  thy  frame, 
The  king,  the  beggar  are  the  same ; 
Dust  form'd  us  aU.    Each  breathes  his  day 
I'hen  sinks  into  his  native  clay.  (7ay. 

In  the  Tomb. 
My  equal  he  will  be  again 

Down  in  that  cold  oblivious  gloom. 
Where  all  the  prostrate  ranks  of  men 
Crowd  without  fellowship,  the  tomb. 

J.  MonJtgofMfryt 

EQUIVOCATION. 

MUBDBRS  TBUTH. 

A  sudden  lie  may  be  sometimes  only 
manslaughter  npon  truth ;  but  by  a  carefully 
constructed  equivocation,  truth  always  is 
with  malice  aforethought  deliberately  mar* 
dered.  Morley* 

EQUIVOCATOR.  , 


Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that  ooald 
swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale ; 
who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven. 

SKakesipeart* 
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EQUANIMITY. 

My  days,  though  few,  have  passed  below 
In  much  of  Joy  though  more  of  woe ; 
Yet  still,  in  hours  of  love  and  strife, 
I've  'soaped  the  weariness  of  life.     Bynm, 

EQUITY. 

The  Golden  Bulb. 

Ail  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. 

MaU,  vii,  12. 

ERROR. 

Error  is  worse  than  ignoranoe.       Baiiley* 

Adherence  to. 

But  as  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit 

Bestirs  himself  and  plies  his  feet 

To  climb  the  wheel,  but  all  in  vain. 

His  own  weight  brings  him  down  again. 

And  still  he's  in  therself  same  plaoe 

Where  at  his  setting  out  he  was.       Builer. 

tiERions  Consequence  of. 

Those  things  which  now  seem  Mvolous  and 

slight, 
Will  be  of  serious  consequence  to  you. 
When  they  have  made  you  once  ridicnlous. 

Ba^eommon. 

Deception  op. 

One  deviates  to  the  right,  another  to  the 
left ;  the  error  is  the  same  with  all,  but  it 
deceives  them  in  different  ways.     Horace, 

Evil  Genius  of. 

O,  hateftU  error— Melancholy's  child  I 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of 

men 
The  things  that  are  not  t    O,  Error,  soon 

conceived  I 
Thou  never  coms't  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kili'st  the  mother  that  engendered 

thee.  Shakespeture. 

Example  of. 

From  the  errors  of  others,  a  wise  man 
corrects  his  own.  Syrua. 

Excusable. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse. 

Baaewnman, 

Polly  of. 
When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong. 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long; 
Who  fiaatest  walks,  but  walks  astray 
Is  only  furthest  from  his  way.  Prior, 

Influence  of. 

A  man's  errors  are  what  make  him  ami- 
able. Qoeike. 


Li  ability  to. 

The  best  may  slip,  and  the  most  cautious 

Ciill 
He's  more  than  mortal  that  ne'er  err'd  at 

all.  Pamfrei. 

Our  understandings  are  always  liable  to 
error ;  nature  and  certainty  are  very  hard 
to  come  at,  and  infiillibllity  is  mere  vanity 
and  pretence.  Anuminua, 

OBiaiNATION  OF. 

Great  errors  seldom  originate  but  with 
men  of  great  minds.  Petrarch, 

Perpetually  made. 

There  will  be  mistakes  made  in  divinity, 
while  men  preach,  and  errors  in  govern 
ment  while  men  govern. 

Sir  Dudley  Carlton 

Prevalence  of. 

Verily,  there  is  nothing  so  true,  that  the 
damps  of  error  hath  not  warD*d  it. 

Tupper, 

In  Science. 

In  all  science  error  precedes  the  truth, 
and  it  is  better  it  should  go  first  than  last. 

Walpole, 
Like  Straws. 

Errors  like  straws  upon  the  snrftioe  flow : 
Ho  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive 
below.  Dryden. 

ESTRANGEMENT. 

AOONY  OF. 

There  is  not  so  agonizing  a  feeling  In  the 
whole  catalogue  of  human  suflTering,  as  the 
first  conviction  that  the  heart  of  the  being 
whom  we  most  tenderly  love  is  estranged 
trom  us.  Buiwer* 

ETERNITY. 

Believed  in  by  All  Great  Minds. 

There  is  I  know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of 
men,  a  certain  presage,  as  It  were,  of  a  fu- 
ture existence ;  and  this  takes  the  deepest 
root,  and  is  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest 
geniuses  and  most  exalted  souls.       Cicero, 

Greatness  of. 

He  that  will  often  put  Eternity  and  the 
World  before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to 
look  steadfastly  at  both  of  them,  will  And 
that  the  more  often  he  contemplates  them, 
the  former  ¥rill  grow  greater  and  the  latter 
less.  OoUan, 

Always  Fronting  (5od. 

Eternity  stands  always  flrontlng  God ; 

A  stem  oolosnd  image  with  blind  eyesi 
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And  grand  dim  llp8|  that  murmur  erer- 

more, 
<  Ood,  God,  Ood !"  Mr9.  Browning. 

Immbas^babilitt  of. 
The  longest  time  that  man  may  live, 
The  lapse  of  generations  of  his  race, 
The  continent  entire  of  time  itself, 
Bears  not  proportion  to  Eternity : 
Huge  as  a  fraction  of  a  g^rain  of  dew 
Co-measured  with  the  hroad,  unbounded 

ocean! 
There  is  the  time  of  man— his  proper  time, 
liooking  at  which  this  life  is  but  a  gust, 
A  puff  of  breath,  that's  scarcely  felt  ere 

gone !  Sheridan  Knowlet. 

Ikcompbbhbnsibilitt  of. 

Alas!  what  is  man?  whether  he  be  de- 
prived of  that  light  which  is  ftom  on  high, 
or  whether  he  discard  it ;  a  frail  and  trem- 
bling creature,  standing  on  time,  that  bleak 
and  narrow  isthmus  between  two  eternities, 
he  sees  nothing  but  impenetrable  darkness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  doubt,  distrust,  and 
conjecture  s^U  more  perplexing  on  the 
other.  Most  g^ly  would  he  take  an  ob- 
servation as  to  whence  he  has  come,  or 
whither  he  is  going.  Alas,  he  has  not  the 
means;  his  telescope  is  too  dim,  his  com- 
pass too  wavering,  his  plummet  too  short. 
Nor  is  that  little  spot,  his  present  state,  one 
whit  more  intelligible,  since  it  may  prove  a 
quicksand  that  may  sink  in  a  moment  flrom 
his  feet ;  it  can  afford  him  no  certain  reckon- 
ing as  to  that  immeasurable  ocean  that  he 
may  have  traversed,  or  that  still  more  for- 
midable one  that  he  must.  Oolton. 

None  con  comprehend  eternity  but  the 
eternal  €k>d.  Eternity  is  an  ocean,  whereof 
we  shall  never  see  the  shore ;  it  is  a  deep, 
frhere  we  can  find  no  bottom ;  a  labyrinth 
from  whence  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves 
aaid  where  we  shall  ever  lose  the  door. 

Boston. 

Mtbtsbt,  ▲• 

Btemity,  thou  awfhl  gulph  of  time  I 
This  wide  creation  on  thy  surface  floats. 
Of  life— 4>f  death— what  is,  or  what  shall  be, 
I  nothing  know.  The  world  is  all  a  dream. 
The  oonsdousness  of  something  that  exists, 
Tel  is  not  what  it  seems.  Then  what  am  1 1 
Death  must  unfold  the  mystery  I        Dowe. 

BariiBOTzoNs  ov. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Bmdk  on  herself;  and  startles  at  destruction  t 
"Hi  the  divini^  that  stiza  within  us; 

9 


'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  here- 
after. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity,  thou  pleasing  dreadftQ  thought  I 
Thro'  what  variety  of  untry'd  being 
Thro'  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must 

wenasst 

The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  be- 
fore me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest 
upon  it.  Addison. 

ETIQUETTE. 
Commands  of. 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toasy  and 

wriggle, 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

Byron. 

laNOBANOE  of. 

A  man  may  with  more  impunity  be 
guilty  of  an  actual  breach,  either  of  real 
good  breeding  or  good  morals,  than  appear 
ignorant  of  the  most  minute  points  of  &8h- 
ionable  etiquette.  Scott. 

EVASIONa 

Evasions  are  the  common  shelter  of  the 
hard-hearted,  the  fSalse  and  impotent  when 
called  upon  to  assist ;  the  really  great  alone 
plan  instantaneous  help,  even  when  their 
looks  or  words  presage  difficulties. 

Lavater. 
EVENING. 
Appbabakob  of. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day . 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me. 
Now  fSades  the  glimm'ring  landscfipe  on  the 
eight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillnf^ss  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony 
flight 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant 
folds. 
Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  com- 
plain 
Of  such  as  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bower 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign .    Gray. 

Apfboaoh  of. 

The  west  with  second  pomp  is  bright 

Though  in  the  east  the  du^  is  thickenings 
Twilight's  first  star  breaks  forth  in  white, 

Into  night's  gold  each  moment  quicken^ 
ing.  Street 
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The  summer  day  has  olos'd— the  son  is  set ; 
We.l   have  they  done  their  offloe,  those 

bright  hours, 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west.  Bryant. 

Now  from  his  crystal  urn,  with  chilling 

hand, 
Vesper  has  sprinkled  all  the  earth  with  dew, 
A  misty  veil  obscured  the  neighbouring 

land, 
And  shut  the  fiiding  landscape  flrom  their 

view.  Mrs,  Tight. 

The  sun  has  lost  his  rage,  his  downward  orb. 
Shoots  nothing  now  but  animating  warmth; 
And  vital  lustre,  that  with  various  ray 
Lights  up  the  clouds— those  beauteous  robes 

of  heaven. 
Incessant  roll'd  into  romantic  shapes 
The  dream  of  waldng  fimpy.         Thomson. 

Now  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descends. 

And  sacred  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends. 

^e  western  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray 

And  fainUy  soatter*d  the  remains  of  day. 

Addison. 
Calmness  of. 

The  tender  twilight  with  a  crimson  cheek 

Leans  on  the  breast  of  eve.    The  wayward 

wind 
Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone 

down 
To  slumber  by  the  darken*d  woods. 

IsoMC  hTLeHan^  Jr. 

How  calm  the  evening!  see  the  filling  day 
Gilds  ev*ry  mountain  with  a  ruddy  ray ! 
In  gentle  sighs  the  softly  whisp'ring  breesse 
Salutes  the  flowers,  and  waves  the  trem- 
bling trees.  Broome. 

Dbliohts  op. 

Sweet  Is  the  hour  of  rest. 

Pleasant  the  wind^s  low  sigh, 
And  the  gleaming  of  the  west, 
And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 
Hues  OF. 

A  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
IMes  like  a  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  im- 
bues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away 
The  last  still  loveliest  'till— 'tis  gone— and 
all  is  grey.  Byron. 

Fairest  of  all  that  earth  beholds,  the  hues 
That  live  among  the  clouds,  and  flush  the  air 
Lingering  and  deepening  at  the  hour  of 
dews.  BryanL 


MUBIO  OF. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightiugale^s  high  note  is  heard ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  ev'ry  whisper'd  word ; 

And  gentle  w^nds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear.  Byron, 

Peaoefulnbss  of. 
It  was  an  evening  bright  and  still 

As  ever  blush 'd  on  wave  or  bower, 
Smiling  flrom  heaven,  as  if  nought  ill 
Could  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour. 

Moore. 

Picture  of. 

The  tamsrind  closed  her  leaves;  the  mar- 
moset 

Dream 'd  on  his  bough,  and  played  the  mi- 
mic yet. 

Fresh  flrom  the  lake  the  breeie  of  twilight 
blew 

And  vast  and  deep  the  mountain-shadows 
grew.  Bogers. 

Pleasure  of. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  Ikst, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing 

urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  lot  us  welcome  peaceftil  evening  in. 

Oowper. 

The  Hour  for  Beflbotion. 

Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes;  for  him   who  lonely 

loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  nature ;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart. 
And  in  pathetic  song  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.  2'homson. 

Silenoe  of. 

How  still  the  evening  Is 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

Shakespeare. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight 

grayt 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  rlad. 

MiUan. 

Silence  hath  set  her  flnger  with  deep  toucli 

Upon  creation's  brow.  Like  a  young  bride 
the  moon 

Lifts  up  night's  curtains,  and  with  counte- 
nance mild 

Smiles  on  the  beauteous  earth,  bei  sleeping 
child.  Bigg. 
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An  eve  Inteneeljr  beaatifiil ;  an  eve 
Calm  as  the  slamber  of  a  lovely  girl 
Dreaming  of  hope.    The   rich   autumnal 

woods, 
With  their  innumerable  shades  and  colour- 
ings. 
Are  like  a  silent  instrument  at  rest : 
A  silent  instrument— whereon  the  wind 
Hath  long  forgot  to  play.  ITotweman. 

EVENTS. 

Coviira. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

CampbeU. 

EVIDENCE* 

ABVANTAGBfl. 

Hear  one  side,  and  yon  will  be  in  the 
dark ;  hear  both  sides,  and  all  ¥rill  be  dear. 

HalUnMrian. 

EVIL. 

COKSBQUSNOBS  OF. 

He  who  will  fight  the  devil  with  his  own 
weapons,  must  not  wonder  if  he  finds  him 
•n  over-match.  South, 

Still  we  love 
The  evil  we  do,  until  we  suffer  it. 

Johnson, 

Deeds  of. 

Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffln'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

Byron. 

No  Excuse  for  Doing. 

The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil  cannot  be 
good.  Coleridge. 

Fbabs  of. 

Kany  surmises  of  evil  alarm  Ihe  hearts 
of  the  people.  Limgfellow, 

FOBBBABAirOE  IN. 

Where  evil  may  be  done^  'tis  right 
To  ponder;  where  only  suffered,  know. 
The  shortest  pause  is  much  too  long. 

jffcuinah  More, 

QwnusoF. 

Bvil  into  the  mind  of  Qod  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milion. 

Farewell  hope!  and  with  hope,  Ikrewell 

fear! 
fbrewell  remorse !  all  good  in  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thou  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 
Divided  emigre  with  heaven's  king  I  hold. 

Ibid. 


(Things,)  Good  in. 

T^ere  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil. 

Would  man  observlngly  distil  It  out ; 

For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stir- 
rers. 

Which  is  both  healthftd  and  good  hus- 
bandry. 

Besides  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 

And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing 

That  we  should  dress  us  fiiirly  for  our  end. 

Thus  we  may  gather  honey  ftom  the  weed. 

And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Shakespeare, 

Growth  of. 
An  evil  at  its  birth,  is  easily  crushed,  but 

it  grows  and  strengthens  by  endaranoe. 

Cicero. 

No  propagation  or  multiplication  is  more 
rapid  than  that  of  evil,  unless  it  be  checked ; 
no  growth  more  certain.  OoUon, 

Limited. 

Evil  is  limited.    One  cannot  form 

A  scheme  for  universal  evil.       Bailey, 

Moral. 

By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature 
moral  evil  is  its  own  curse.  Chalmers, 

Not  a  Nbobssitt. 

As  surely  as  God  is  good,  so  surely  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  necessary  evil.  Southey, 

Propagating  Power  of. 
This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed 
That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil 

Southey* 
Natural  Propensity  to. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?  tnen  may  ye  also  do 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

Jeremiah  xiii,  28. 

Shunning  of. 
Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun  I 

Prior, 
Source  of. 
Evil  then  results  from  imperfection. 

Bailey. 

Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.  Thoe,  Hood. 

Of  a  Word. 
Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 

Shaktepeare, 

EVILS. 

Choice  of. 
Of  tvfo  evils  the  less  Is  always  to  be  chosen. 

Thomae  a  Kempie. 
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Imaginabt. 

Evils  in  th«  Journey  of  life  are  like  the 
hillB  which  alarm  travellers  upon  their 
road ;  they  hoth  appear'  great  at  a  distanoe, 
but  when  we  approach  them  we  find  that 
they  are  far  less  insormonntable  than  we 
had  oonoeived*  CofUm. 

Real. 

What  is  there  of  good  In  real  evils— they 
deliver  us  while  they  last  from  the  petty 
despotism  of  all  that  were  imaginary.  Ibid. 

EXAMINATIONa 

BOHOOL. 

Examinations  are  formidable  even  to  the 
best  prepared,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask 
more  than  the  wisest  man  oan  answer. 

EXAMPLE. 
A  Bad. 

Whatever  parent  ^ivefl  hi»  children  good 
instruction,  and  sets  them  at  the  same  time 
a  bad  example,  may  be  considered  as  bring- 
ing them  food  in  one  hand  and  poison  in 
the  other.  Balguy, 

DOMBSTIO. 

We  are  more  speedily  and  fatally  corrupt- 
ed by  domestic  examples  of  vice,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  impressed  on  our 
minds  as  from  authority.  Horace, 

Effeots  of. 

No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  his 
example  oan  do  no  hurt.    Lord  Ol€irendon. 

J*OROB  OF. 

Example  is  a  motive  of  very  prevailing 
fbroe  on  the  actions  of  men.  JRogers. 

Infection  of. 

Kothlng  is  so  infectious  as  example,  and 
we  never  do  great  good  or  evil  without  pro- 
ducing the  like.  We  imitate  good  actions 
by  emulation,  and  bad  ones  by  the  evil  of 
our  nature,  which  shame  imprisons  until 
example  liberates.  La  Hoche/oueauld, 

Influence  of. 

Be  a  pattern  to  others,  and  all  will  go 
well ;  for  as  a  whole  dty  is  infected  by  the 
licentious  passions  and  vices  of  great  men, 
so  it  is  likewise  reformed  by  their  modera- 
tion. Cicero, 

For  as  the  light 
Not  only  serves  to  show,  but  render  us 
Mutually  profitable :  so  our  lives, 
In  acts  exemplary,  not  only  win 
Ourselves  good  names,  but  do  toothers  give 
Matter  for  virtuous  deeds,  by  wiiich  we 
live*  Chapman. 


Examples  hasten  deeds  to  good  effects. 

Mirror /or  Magiatraies, 
Example  serves  where  precept  foils. 

Example  is  a  living  law,  whose  sway 
Men  more  than  all  the  written  laws  obey. 

Sedleif, 

Much  more  profitable  and  g^raoious  is  do<v 
trine  hy  example  than  by  rule.       Spmuer. 

Neobssitt  of. 

People  seldom  improve,  when  they  have 
no  other  model  but  themselves  to  copy. 

GoUUmith, 

i 

EXCELLENCE. 

DiFFIOULTT  IN  A^OQUIRINO. 

Those  who  attain  any  exoellence,  com- 
monly spend  life  in  one  common  pursuit ; 
for  exellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  easier 
terms.  Johnson* 

Highest  Qualitt  or. 

A  man  that  is  desirous  to  excel,  should 
endeavor  it  in  those  things  mat  are  in  them- 
selves most  excellent.  Epicteiua. 

He  had  the  one  great  quality  of  excel- 
lence—stability. 

Reward,  a. 

Excellence  is  never  gpranted  to  man,  but 
as  the  reward  of  labor.  It  argues,  indeed, 
no  small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in 
the  habits  of  industry,  without  the  pleasure 
of  perceiving  those  advantages  which,  like 
the  hands  of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make 
hourly  approaches  to  their  point,  yet  pro- 
ceed so  slowly  as  to  escape  observaUon. 

Sir  Jothua  Reynolds. 

EXCESS. 

Acts  of. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smoothe  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or,  with  taper-light. 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to 

garnish, 
Is  wasteftil  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Shakespeart. 

Avoided,  to  bs. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs. 

Shakespsars, 

Diffbbbnt  Kinds  of. 

The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused 
angels  to  foil ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  In 
excess  caused  man  to  foil ;  but  in  charity  is 
no  excess,  neither  can  man  or  angels  come 
into  danger  by  it.  JBooom 
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£VXL8  0F. 

The  body,  too,  with  yesterday's  ezoess 
Barden*d  and  tired  ahail  the  pure  soul  de- 
press; 
Weigh  down  this  portion  of  celestial  birth, 
The  breath  of  Qod,  and  fix  it  to  the  earth. 

EXCESSES. 

YOUTUy  OP* 

The  esoeases  of  our  youth  are  drafts 
upon  oar  old  aif^e,  payable  with  interest, 
about  thirty  years  after  date.  CoWm. 

EXCUSE. 

WOBSB  THAN  A  LiB. 

An  excuse  is  worse  and  more  terrible 
than  a  lie ;  for  an  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded. 

EXCUSES. 

8OMBTIIU8  Impbopbb. 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  ftinlt, 
Doth  make  a  fieiult  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breacti. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  (kult, 
Than  did  the  &ult  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

SOuiketptare. 

EXECUTION. 

Thb. 

A  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  death-drum  is  muffled,  and  sable  the 
bier.  CampbeU, 

EXERCISE. 

AxnrANTAan  of. 

Weariness 
Oan  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.    Shakeapeart. 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  in- 
Juiy  and  sullenness  against  nature,  not  to 
go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of 
her  rejoicings  with  heaven  and  earth. 

MUJUm. 
Msktaim 

By  looking  into  physical  causes,  our 
minds  are  opened  and  enlarged;  and  in 
pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether  we 
lose  the  game,  the  chase  is  certainly  of  ser- 
vice. Burke, 

Kbobssity  op. 

Ko  body's  healthftd  without  exercise : 

Just  wars  are  exerdses  of  a  state ; 
Yirtoe  's  m  motion,  and  oouieuds  to  rise. 

With  generous  ascents  above  a  mate. 

Aleyn, 


RSCOKMBKDED. 

Often  try  what  weight  you  oan  rapport, 
And  what  your  shoulders  are  too  weak  to 
bear.  Boaeomnum. 

EXERTION. 

Good  and  Evil  op. 

With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can 
do  but  a  moderate  amount  of  good ;  but  it 
seems  in  the  power  of  the  moet  contempti- 
ble individual  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

Washington  Irving, 

EXILE. 


An  exile,  ill  in  heart  and  frame, 
A  wanderer,  weary  of  the  way; 

A  stranger,  without  love's  sweet  claim. 
On  any  heart,  go  where  I  may ; 

Mrs,  Osgood. 

Beloved  country  I  banish'd  from  thy  shore, 
A  stranger  in  this  prison  house  of  clay, 
The  exil'd  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  thee  I 
Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 
direct.  Longfellow. 

What  exile  from  himself  oan  flee. 

Byron. 

EXPECTATION. 

Dbpsrrbd. 

How  slow 

This  old  moon  wanes  I  she  lingers  my  de- 
sires. 

Like  to  a  stepdame,  or  a  dowager, 

Long  withering  out  a  young  man*s  revenue. 

Skakespears. 

Eppbotb  op. 

'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear ; 

Heaven  were  not  heavoh  if  we  knew  what 
it  were.  JETerHcA* 

Impatibnob. 

How  the  time 

Loiters  in  expectation  I    Then  the  mind 

Drags  the  dead  burden  of  a  hundred  years 

In  one  short  moment's  space.    The  nimble 

heart 

Beats  with  impatient  throbs,— sick  of  delay, 

And  pants  to  k>e  at  ease.  Hcward. 

SBLDOM  RBALI2BD. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most 
sits.  Shakespeare, 

Tbdiouskbss  op. 

So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival, 
To  an  impatient  child  that  liath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.  Ibid. 
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Wright  op. 

With  whAt  a  heavy  and  retarding  weight 

Does  ej:peotatiou  ioud  the  wiug  of  time. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Common  Senbb  With. 
Experience  Join*d  with  common  sense, 
To  mortals  is  a  providence.  Qreen. 

Dbabnbss  of. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school^  but  fools 
wiil  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarcely  in  that ; 
for  it  is  true,  we  may  give  advice,  but  we 
cannot  give  conduct.  Remember  tliis ;  they 
that  will  not  be  counseled  cannot  be  helped. 
If  you  do  not  hear  reason  she  will  rap  you 
over  your  knuckles.  Franklin, 

EXAMPLB  OP. 

The  lives  of  other  men  should  be  regarded 
as  a  mirror,  ftom  which  we  may  take  ex- 
ample, and  a  rule  of  conduct  for  ourselves. 

Terence, 

AOHIBVBD  BT  INDUSTRY. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world ; 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 

Skaketpeare. 

Inplubnob  op. 

The  petty  cares,  the  minute  anxieties,  the 
infinite  littles  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  experience,  like  the  invisible 
granules  of  powder,  give  the  last  and  high- 
est polish  to  a  character.       TFm.  MaUhewe, 

Limits  to. 

Human  experience,  like  the  stem  lights 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines  only  the  path 
which  we  have  passed  over.         Coleridge. 

Nbobssitt  of. 

What  matters  it  that  a  soldier  has  a  sword 
of  dazzling  finish,  of  the  keenest  edge,  and 
fin^t  temper,  if  he  has  never  learned  the 
art  of  fence.  TFm.  Matthewe. 

Nbolbotbd. 

Too  kiigh  an  appreciation  of  our  own  tal- 
ents is  the  chief  cause  why  experience 
preaches  to  us  all  in  vain.  OoUon. 

Sad. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  mer- 
ry, than  experience  to  make  me  sad. 

JSkakeepeare. 

Tbaohbb. 

Experienced  wounded  is  the  school 
Where  man  learns  pierong  wisdom  out  of 
smaru  Brook, 


Experience  teacheth  many  things,  and  all 
men  are  his  scholars; 

Yet  he  is  a  strange  tutor,  unteaching  that 
which  he  hath  taught.  Tupper, 

Want  op. 

Ah  I  the  youngest  heart  has  the  same 
waves  within  it  as  the  oldest ;  but  without 
the  plummet  which  can  measure  the  depths. 

Biehter. 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experi- 
ence. Sir  JPkilip  Sydney, 

EXTRAVAGANCE. 

FOIiLY  OF. 

The  man  who  builds  and  wants  wherewith 

to  pay 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 

Young, 
Results,  Eviim 

Dreading  the  climax  of  all  human  ills. 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

Byron. 

EXTREMES. 

AVOIDBD,  TO  BB. 

Extremes  though  contrary,  have  the  like 

effects; 
Extreme  heat  mortifies  like  extreme  cold ; 
Extreme  love  breeds  satiety,  as  well 
As  extreme  hatred ;  and  too  violent  rigour 
Tempts  chastity  as  much  as  too  much  li- 
cense. Chapmanm 

Contiguous. 

'TIS  in  worldly  accidents. 
As  in  the  world  itself,  where  things  most 

distant 
Meet  one  another;  thus  the  east  and  west, 
Upon  the  globe  a  mathematical  point 
Only  divides;  thus  happiness  and  misery, 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous. 

Denhanu 
Fatb  op. 

Those  edges  soonest  turn,  that  are  most  keen 
A  sober  moderation  stands  sure, 
No  violent  extremes  endure.  Aleyn, 

ETE. 

Eloqubnob  of* 

Oh  I  the  eye's  eloquence 

Twinbom  with  thought,  outstrips  the  tardy 

voice. 
Far  swifter  than  the  nimble  lightning's 

fiash-* 
The  sluggish  thunder  peal  that  follows  it. 

Oeorge  Ooleman,  Jr. 

EXPBBSSION. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  com« 
mand.  Shakespeare. 
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A  beautifiil  eye  makes  sllenoe  eloquent, 
s  kind  eye  makee  eontradiotion  an  assent, 
an  enraged  eye  makes  beauty  deformed. 
This  little  member  gives  life  to  every  part 
about  us ;  and  I  believe  the  story  of  Ai^us 
implies  no  more,  tlian  that  the  eye  is  in 
every  part ;  that  is  to  say,  every  other  part 
Would  be  mutilated,  were  not  itsforoe  repre- 
sented more  by  the  eye  than  even  by  itself. 

Addiatm. 

FsBLiNOS,  Index  of. 

His  dark,  pensive  eye 
Speaks  the  high  soul,  the  thought  sublime 
That  dwells  on  immortality. 

Charloite  Elizabeth. 

SiLBNOB  IN. 

Sbe  has  an  eye  that  oould  speak,  though 
her  tongue  were  silent.  Aar<m  HUL 

Thb. 

.    The  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Stiakeapeare, 

Takes  in  at  onoe  the  landscape  of  the  world 
A.t  a  small  inlet  which  a  grain  might  dose 
A.nd  half  creates  the  world  we  see. 

Young. 

rBUSTWORTHINBSS  OF  THB. 

^e  credit  most  our  sight;  one  eye  doth 

please 
Our  trust,  far  more  than  ten  ear-witnesses. 

Herrick. 

EYES. 

Bblovbd. 

Those  eyes,  those  eyes,  how  ftdl  of  heaven 
they  are, 
When  the  calm  twilight  leaves  the  heaven 
most  holy. 
Tell  me,  sweet  eyes,  fh>m  what  divinest  star 
Did  ye  drink  in  your  liquid  melancholy? 
Tell  me  beloved  eyes! 

Bulwer. 

Blub. 

Byes  with  the  same  blue  witchery  as  those 
Of  Fi^rche,  which  caught  Love  in  his  own 
wiles.  From  the  Italian. 

The  soft  blue  eye. 
That  looks  as  it  bad  open*d  first  in  heaven. 
And  caught  its  brightness  fh>m  the  seraph^s 

gase 
As  flowers  are  fkirest  where  the  sunbeams 

lUl.  Mre.  Hale. 

His  ^e  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  tfa«  sei^nest  noon.  WiUie. 


I  Charaotbbistics  of. 
A  gray  eye  is  still  and  sly ; 
A  roguish  eye  is  the  brown ; 
The  eye  of  blue  is  ever  true ; 
But  in  the  black  eye's  sparkling  spell 
Mystery  and  mischief  dwell. 

Closbd. 

Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colours  than  the 
open  ever  do.  Mrs.  Brouming. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut. 

Coleridge. 

Fascinatiok  of. 

A  pair  of  bright  eyes  with  a  dozen  glances 
suffice  to  subdue  a  man;  to  enslave  him« 
and  inflame; to  make  him  even  forget; 
they  dazzle  him  so,  that  the  past  becomes 
straight  way  dim  to  him; and  he  so  prizes, 
them,  that  he  would  give  all  his  life  to  pos- 
sess them.  What  is  the  fond  love  of  dearest 
(Hends  compared  to  his  treasure  ?  Is  mem- 
ory as  scrong  as  expectancy,  firuition  as  hun- 
ger, gratitude  as  desire  ?  Thackeray. 

Fbelinqs,  Index  of. 

Eyes  that  droop  like  summer  flowers 

Told  they  could  diange  with  shine  and 
showers.  L.  E.  Landon. 

That  fine  part  of  our  constitution,  the 
eye,  seems  as  much  the  receptacle  and  seat 
of  our  passions,  appetites  and  inclinations, 
as  the  mind  itself;  and  at  least  it  is  the  out- 
ward portal,  to  introduce  them  to  the  house 
within,  or  rather  the  common  thoroughfare 
to  let  our  afifections  pass  in  and  out.  Love, 
anger,  pride,  and  avarice,  all  visibly  move 
in  those  little  orbs.  Addison* 

Grbt. 

Men  with  grey  eyes  are  generally  keen, 
energetic,  and  at  first  cold;  but  you  may 
depend  upon  their  sympathy  with  real  sor- 
row. Search  the  ranks  of  our  benevolent 
men  and  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Dr.  Leaaki 

LiKB  THOSB  OF  A  DBMON. 

His  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 
that  is  dreaming.  Foe. 

MiOBOSOOPIO. 

With  eyes 
Of  microscopic  power,  that  oould  discern 
The  population  of  a  dew-drop. 

James  Montgomery. 

USB  OF. 

Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 

Shakeapeare^ 
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Those  eyes,— among  thine  elder  Mends 

Perhaps  they  pass  for  blae ; — 
No  matter—if  a  man  can  see, 

What  more  have  eyes  to  do. 

BYES  OF  WOMEN. 

Inplubncb  op. 

Ixmg  while  I  soaght  to  what  I  might  com- 
pare 

Those  powerful  eyes,  wliich  light  my  dark 
spirit; 

Yet  found  I  nought  on  earth,  to  whioh  I 
dare 

Resemble  th*  image  of  their  goodly  light. 

Not  to  the  sun,  for  they  do  sliine  by  night ; 

Nor  to  the  moon,  for  they  are  changed 
never ; 

Nor  to  the  stars,  for  they  have  purer  sight ; 

Nor  to  the  fire,  for  they  consume  not  ever ; 

Nor  to  the  lightning,  for  they  still  persever ; 

Nor  to  the  diamond,  for  they  are  more  ten- 
der; 

Nor  unto  crystal,  for  nought  may  they 

sever ; 
Nor  unto  glass,  such  baseness  might  offend 

her; 
Then  to  the  Maker's  self  the  likest  be ; 
Whose  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we 

see.  iSjpeiuer. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive ; 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean 

fire; 
They  are  Uie  books,  the  arts,  the  academies, 
That  show,  contaiUi  and  nourish  all  the 

world. 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 

UKakeapeare. 

liAUQHING. 

Those  laughing  orbs  that  borrow 
From  azure  skies  the  light  they  wear. 

Are  like  heaven— no  sorrow 
Can  float  o'er  hues  so  ikir. 


FACE. 

Bbatttt  of  thb. 

But  then  her  fooe. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart. 

Rogers. 

Fire  bums  only  when  we  are  near  it,  but 

a  beautiftil  £ftce  bums  and  inflames,  though 

at  a  distance.  Xmophon. 


Book,  A. 

Your  fiEMse  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where 
men  may  read  strange  matters. 

8hakeap€ar€. 
Chakobs  of  thb. 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sud- 
den! 
How  long  her  Amm  la  drawn  I  How  pale  she 

looks. 
And  of  an  earthly  cold  I  Mark  you  her  eyes? 

Shakespeare. 

Death,  in. 
Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom, 

Clad  in  a  wlnt'iy  cloud ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand. 
That  held  her  sable  shroud.        MalUL 

Doubtful,  a. 
His  fkoe  was  of  the  doubtftil  kind ; 
That  wins  the  eye  and  not  the  mind. 

8eotU 

Index  to  thb  Mind. 

'TIS  not  thy  fkce,  though  that  by  nature's 
made 

An  index  to  thy  soul,  though  there  dis- 
play'd 

We  see  thy  mind  at  large,  and  through  thy 
skin 

Peeps  out  that  courte^  which  dwells  with- 
in. ChurehiO. 

Not  always  an  Index  of  Mind. 
So  nature  has  decreed :  so  oft  we  see 
Men  passing  fair ;  in  outward  lineaments 
Elakx>rate ;  less,  Inwardly  exact.     PhillxpM, 

In  vain  we  fbndly  strive  to  trace 
The  soul's  reflection  in  the  foce ; 
In  vain  we  dwell  on  lines  and  crosses. 
Crooked  mouths  and  short  probosoes ; 
Boobies  have  looked  as  wise  and  bright 
As  Plato  and  the  Stagyrite 
And  many  a  sage  and  learned  skull 
Has  peeped  through  windows  dark  and 
dull.  Moore. 

Nature  outs  queer  capers  with  men's 
pbisces  at  times,  and  confounds  all  the  ds- 
duotions  of  philosophy.  Character  does 
not  put  all  its  goods,  sometimes  not  any  of 
them,  in  its  shop-window.    Wm,  Matthews. 

There's  no  art 
To  flnd  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

Shakespcofe. 

Titlb-Paob,  a. 

That  same  face  of  yours  looks  like  the 
title-page  to  a  whole  volume  of  roguery. 

OoUey  Cibbm. 
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The  oountenanoe  may  berighUy  defined 
ma  the  title-page  which  heralds  the  oontents 
of  the  human  Tolume,  but,  like  other  title- 
pagea,  it  sometimes  puzales,  often  misleads, 
and  often  says  notliing  to  the  purpose. 

Wm»  McUihews. 
FACTION 

Avoided,  to  be. 

Avoid  the  politio  the  HeMAioos  fool, 

The  busy,  buzzing,  talking  harden'd  knave ; 

The  quaint  smooth  rogue  that  sins  against 

his  reason. 
Calls  sauoy  loud  sedition  public  zeal, 
And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  his  spirit. 

Otway, 
Dangers  op. 

Seldom  is  faction's  ire  in  haughty  minds 
BxtinguishM  but  by  death :  it  oft  like  fire 
SappressM,  breaks  forth  again,  and  blazes 

higher.  May, 

Falsity  of. 

Bo  fietlse  is  fieustion,  and  so  smooth  a  liar, 

As  that  it  had  never  had  a  side  entire. 

DanieL 

FACTS. 

Advaktaoes  op. 

One  fact  is  better  than  one  hundred  anal- 
ogies. 

From  principles  is  derived  probability; 
but  truth,  or  certainty,  is  obtained  only  fh>m 
fiusts. 

False. 

The  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  is  in- 
debted to  his  memory  for  his  Jests  and  to 
his  imagination  for  his  fieusts.         Sheridan. 

Food  to  the  Mind. 

Facts  are  to  the  mind  the  same  thing  as 
fbod  to  the  body.  On  the  due  digestion  of 
&cts  depends  the  strength  and  wisdom  of 
the  one.  Just  as  vigour  and  health  depend 
on  the  other.  The  wisest  in  council,  the 
ablest  in  debate,  and  the  most  agreeable  in 
the  oommerce  of  life,  is  that  man  who  has 
■■rimilated  to  his  understanding  the  m'eat- 
number  of  fbcts.  Burke. . 


FAIL. 

Ifae6«/A.— If  we  should  fail— 

Lady  M.—We  tBLiir 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place 

And  we'll  not  foil.  Shakespeare. 

Word,  no  Suoh. 

In  the  lexicon  of  jrouth,  which  fkte  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood^  there  is  no  suoh  word 
Aa/flKi.  BvXwer. 


TAHATREi 

Causes  op. 

What  keeps  persons  down  in  the  world, 
besides  lack  of  capacity,  is  not  a  philosophi- 
cal contempt  of  riches  or  honors,  but 
thoughtlessness  and  improvidence,  a  love 
of  sluggish  torpor,  and  of  present  gratifica- 
tion. It  is  not  ftrom  preferring  virtue  to 
wealth— the  goods  of  the  mind  to  those  of 
fortune— that  they  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow ;  but  fh>m  want  of  forethought  and 
stern  self-command.  The  restless,  ambi- 
tious man  too  often  directs  these  qualities 
to  an  unworthy  object ;  the  contented  man 
is  generally  deficient  in  the  qualities  them- 
selves. The  one  is  a  stream  that  flows  too 
often  in  a  wrong  channel,  and  needs  to  have 
its  course  altered;  the  other  is  a  stagnant 
pool.  Wm.  Maithewe* 

In  Great  Objects. 

There  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  failure  in 
a  great  object.  Keai9m 

FAIRY. 

The. 

Beautifiil  spirit  I  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  ibrm 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daugh- 
ters grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements;   while   the   hues  of 

youth — 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  t>6atings.of  her  mother's 

heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight 

leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her 

heaven- 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends 
o'er  thee.  Byron. 

FAIRIES. 

Fantasy,  a. 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beck'ning  shadows 

dire. 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  namea 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wilder- 
nesses. Milton* 

Gambols  op  the. 
The  tender  violets  bent  in  smiles 
To  elves  that  sported  nigh 
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ToBsing  the  drops  of  fragrant  dew 

To  scent  the  evening  sky: 
Thej  kias'd  the  rose  in  lore  and  mirth, 

And  its  petals  fieiirer  grew ; 
A  shower  of  pearly  dust  they  broaght, 

And  o'er  the  lily  threw, 

Mr9,  JS,  Oakea  SmUh. 

Oft  fkiry  elves, 
Whoso  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side, 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  o*erbead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
iT^heels  her  pale  course,  they  on  their  mirth 
and  danoe 
'  Intent,  with  Jocund  music  charm  his  etfr; 
At  once  with  Joy  and  fear  his  heart  re- 
bounds. diUton, 

About  this  spring,  if  ancient  &me  say  true, 
The  dapper  elves  their  moonlight  sports 

renew ; 
Their  pigmy  king  and  little  fairy  queen 
In  circling  dances  gambol  I'd  on  the  green, 
With  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made. 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

MUSIO  OF  THE. 

Their  harps  are  of  the  amber  shade, 
That  hides  the  blush  of  waking  day. 

And  every  gleaming  string  is  made 
Of  silvery  moonshine's  lengthened  ray. 

DroJbe. 

POWEB  OP  THE. 

In  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade ; 
Wo  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon* 

Shakespeare. 
Thr. 

Did  you  ever  hear 
Of  the  frolic  fiiiries  dear? 
They're  a  blessed  little  race. 
Peeping  up  in  ftrnpy^  fltoe, 
In  the  valley,  on  the  hill. 
By  the  fountain  and  the  rill ; 
lAughing  out  between  the  leaves 
That  the  loving  summer  weaves. 

Mrs,  Osgood. 
FAIRY  LAND. 

Wherever  is  love  and  loyalty,  great  pur- 
imses  and  lofty  souls,  even  though  in  a  hovel 
or  a  mine,  there  is  fitiry-land.       Kingaley. 

FAITH. 

BBinSPITS  OF. 

There  never  was  found  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  either  philosopher  or  sect,  or  law  or 
discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the 
public  good  as  the  Christian  ftdUi.    Baeon. 


Bridge,  a. 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of 

death. 
To  break  the  shook  blind  nature  cannot 

shun. 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  ftirthex 

shore.  Younfl. 

Chain,  a. 

F^th  is  the  subtle  chain 
That  binds  us  to  the  Infinite ;  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Until  we  crowd  it  thence. 

Mrs.  E.  Oakea  Smith. 

Charaoteristios  of. 

Entirenoss,  iUimitableness,  is  indispen- 
sable to  fkith.  What  we  believe  we  must 
believewh<^yand  without  reserve;  where- 
fore the  only  perfect  and  satisfying  object 
of  fiiith  is  God.  A  faith  that  sets  bounds  to 
itself,  that  will  believe  so  much  and  no 
more,  tiiat  will  trust  thus  fkr  and  no  ftu> 
ther,  is  none. 

Cheerful,  a. 

Nought  shall  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  fiiith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  ftill  of  blessings.  Wordeworihm 

Definition  of. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

Hebrewe  si,  1. 

F^th  is  the  soul  going  out  of  itself  for 
all  its  wants.  BcM/on. 

Fanatio. 

But  fkith,  fonatic  faith,  once  wedded  tkat 
To  some  dear  fiilsehooU,  hugs  it  to  the  lasL 

JIfoore. 

Happiness  op. 

None  live  so  easily,  so  pleasantly,  as  those 
that  live  by  faith.  Matthew  Henry. 

Inspired  bt  Heaven. 

If  ftdth  with  reason  never  doth  advise. 

Nor  yet  tradition  leads  her,  she  is  then 
From  heav'n  inspir'd  ;  and  secretly  grows 
wise 
Above  the  schools,  we  know  not  how  or 
when.  DavenamL 

Intuition  an. 

One  In  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  fkith,  and  fldth  become 
A  passionate  intuition.  Wordeworth* 

LlOHT,  a. 

Faith  lights  us  through  the  dark  to  Deity. 

DavenamL 
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fiiNK  Between  God  and  Man. 

Iteligion  is  the  true  Philosophy  I 

r\dth  is  the  last  great  link  'twizt  God  and 
man.  ^^ff» 

Modes  of. 

For  modes  of  &ith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 

His  oan't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

,  Pope. 

Pen  OIL  OP  the  Soni«. 

Faith  is  the  penoU  of  the  soal 

That  pictures  heavenly  things. 

Burbidg^ 
Pbovino,  Needless  of. 

Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  oaose  to 

approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they 

seek 

8aoh  proof,  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fail. 

MiUan. 
Reason  and. 

True  faith  and  reason  are  the  soul's  two 

eyes; 
FUth  evermore  looks  upward,  and  descries 
Objects  remote ;  but  reason  can  discover 
Tilings  only   near,  —  sees  nothing  that's 

above  her ; 
Thev  are  not  mates, — often  dlflaflrree. 
And  sometimes  both  are  olos'd  and  neither 


Faith  views  the  sun,  and  reason  but  the 

shade; 
One  courts  the  mistress,  th'other  woos  the 

maid; 
TtaX  sees  the  fire,  this  only  but  the  flint ; 
The    true-bred    Christian    always    looks 

asquint.  QiiMrles, 

Repose  of  Reason. 
Faith  is  not  reason's  labour,  but  repose. 

Young. 
Root  of  Good  Works. 

Faith  Is  the  root  of  all  good  works.    A 
root  that  produces  nothing  is  dead. 

Bishop  WUsan. 

Stxfsof. 

The  steps  of  fS^ith 

Fall  on  the  seeming  void,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath. 

WiiUier. 
Strength  of. 

Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

Job  ziii,  15. 
No  Tricks  in. 

There  are  no  tricks  m  plain  simple  faith. 

Shakespeare. 
In  Time  of  Troxtble. 

Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 

oelther  shall  firuit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  la- 

lN>iir  of  the  olive  shall  lUl,  and  the  fields 


shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut 

ofif  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd 

in  the  stalls ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Liord. 

I  will  Joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

ffabaklnik  iii,  17 
True. 

True  &ith  nor  biddeth  nor  abideth  form, 

The  bended  knee,  the  eye  uplift,  is  all 

Which  men  need  render;  all  which  God 

can  bear. 
What  to  the  fedth  are  forms?    A  passing 

speck, 
A  crow  upon  the  sky.  Bailey, 

When  the  soul  grants  what  reason  makes 

her  see, 
That  is  true  fkith,  what's  more  's  credulity. 

JSir  F.  Fane. 

With  Works. 

Works  without  faiih  are  like  a  fish  with- 
out water,  it  wants  the  element  it  should 
live  in.  A  building  without  a  basis  cannot 
stand ;  faith  is  the  foundation,  and  every 
good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid.         FeUham. 

Works  and. 

We  should  act  with  as  much  energy  as 
those  who  expect  everything  fW>m  them- , 
selves ;  and  we  should  pray  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  those  who  expect  everything 
from.  God.  CoUon, 

Therefore  love  and  believe ;  for  works  will 

follow  spontaneous. 
Even  as  the  day  does  the  sun;  the  right 

ftom  the  good  is  an  offering. 
Love  in  a   bodily  shape;  and   Christian 

works  are  no  more  than 
Animate  fiiith  and  love,  as  flowers  are  the 

animate  spring-time.  Longfellow. 

Perhaps  Wrono. 

His  faiih  perhaps,  in  some   nice  tenets 

might 
Be  wrong;  his  life^  I'm  sure,  was  in  the 

right.  Cowley. 

FALL. 
Brave,  of  the. 

Who  bravely  &11  have  this  one  happiness 
Above  the  conqueror ;  they  share  his  fame, 
And  have  more  love,  and  an  euyy'd  nanMi 

Crown* 
Greatness  of. 
I've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my 

greatness : 
And  fh>m  that  Aill  meridian  of  my  glory 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall. 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening 
And  no  man  see  me  more.       Shakeepearet 
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FALSEHOOD. 

Appbaranoe  of. 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 

O,  what  a  goodly  outside  fideehood  hath  I 

Avoided,  to  bb.. 

Let  fedaehood  be  a  stranger  to  thy  lips; 

Shame  on  the  policy  that  first  began 

To  tamper  with  the  heart    to   hide  its 

thoughts  I 
And    doubly  shame  on   that   inglorious 

tongue, 
That  sold  its  honesty  and  told  a  lie. 

'  Havard. 

Concealed. 

f^nlaebood  often  lurks 

Upon  the  tongue  of  him,  who,  by  self-praise. 

Seeks  to  enhance  his  value,  in  the  eyes 

Of  those  with  whom  he  mingles. 

Qto.  Jn  BetmeU. 
Contempt  fob. 
We  hear,  indeed,  but  shudder  while  we 

'    hear, 
The  insidious  falsehood,  and  the  heartless 

jeer; 
For  each  dark  libel  that  thou  likst  to  shape, 
Thou  may'st  fh>m  law,  but  not  from  scorn, 

escape; 
The  pointed  finger,  cold  averted  eye, 
Insulted  virtue's  hiss— thou  canst  not  fly. 

Charles  Sprague. 

Cowabdice  of. 

Dishonour  waits  on  perfidy.    The  villian 

Should  blush  to  think  a  falsehood :  'Tls  the 

crime 
Of  cowards.  C.  Johnaon, 

The  seal  of  truth  is  on  thy  gallant  form. 
For  none  but  cowards  lie.  Murphy, 

CuiiPABILITT  OF. 

A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extin- 
guished wherever  found.  I  am  for  Aimi- 
gating  the  atmosphere,  when  I  suspect  that 
fiedsehood,  like  pestilence,  breathes  around 
me.  CarlpU, 

Htpoobist  of. 

What  wit  so  sharp  is  found  in  age  or  youth, 
That  can  distinguish  truth  fh>m  treachery? 
Falsehood  puts  on  the  fkce  of  simple  truth 
And  maskSiJ*  th'  habit  of  plain  honesty. 
When  she  in  heart  intends  most  villainy. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

iLLIKITABIiB  EFFECTS  OF. 

Every  lie,  great  or  small,  is  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  the  depth  of  which  nothing  but 
omniscience  can  fiithom.  Meade. 


Stino,  of  thk. 

The  sting  of  falsehood  loses  half  its  pain 
If  our  own  souls  bear  witness— we  are  true. 

Mrs.  Hale, 
Univebsalitt  of. 
How  &lse  are  men,  both  in  their  heads  and 

hearts; 
And  there  is  falsehood  in  all  trades  and  arts. 
Lawyera  deceive  their  clients  by  false  law ; 
Priests  by  ftdse-gods,  keep  all  the  world  in 

awe. 
For  their  fklse  tongues  such  flattering  knaves 

are  rais'd. 
For  their  fldse  wit,  scribblers,  by  fools  are 

prais'd.  Orowfu 

Fslsehood  and  fhiud  shoot  up  in  every  soil 
The  product  of  all  dimes.  Addison. 

FAME. 

Aspibationb  of. 

Who  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we 


This  speck  of  lifb  In  Time's  great  wilder^ 

ness, 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless 

seas. 
The  past  the  fhture  two  eternities  I— 
Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it  bare. 
When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple 

there; 
A  name  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space, 
And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place? 

Moore. 

Bdbblb,  a. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  bomb  afraid, 

A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid : 

Fbme  is  a  bubble  the  reserved  enjoy ; 

Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch  de- 
stroy; 

'Tis  the  world's  debt  to  deeds  of  high  de- 
gree; 

But  if  you  pay  yourself,  the  world  is  tree. 

Young. 

BUBDBN,  A. 

Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  ease  obtain, 
A  sad  oppression  to  be  borne  with  pain ; 
And  when  you  would  the  noisy  clamour 

drown. 
You'll  flnd  it  hard  to  lay  the  burden  down. 

Cooke. 

Coveted,  not  to  bb. 

Be  not  liquorish  after  fkme,  found  by  ez« 
perienoe  to  carry  a  trumpet,  that  doth  for 
the  most  part  congregate  mo^-e  enemies  than 
Mends.  Osbom. 
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Dbfikitioks  of. 

Wb«t*8  fitme?    a  fimded  lifb  In  others' 

breath. 
A  thing  beyond  ua,  ev'n  before  our  death. 

Pope, 

A.nd  what  la  fkme,  that  flutt'ring  noiay 

sound, 
But  the  ooid  lie  of  universal  vogue  ? 

H.  Smith, 

Fame  is  a  public  mistress,  none  enjoys 

But  more  or  less,  his  rival's  peaoe  destroys. 

Pope. 
Despised,  not  to  bb. 

I  courted  fame  but  as  a  spur  to  brave 
And  honest  deeds ;  and  who  despises  ftime 
Will  soon  renounce  the  virtues  tliat  de- 
serve it.  McUleL 

Difficulties  of. 

Ah  I  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  fiime's  proud  temple  shines 
afar?  James  Beattie. 

Em)  OF. 

What  is  the  end  of  fkme  ?    *Tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper. 

Byron. 
Illusiveness  of. 

Who  grasp'd  at  earthly  &me 

Graifp'd  wind,  nay  worse,  a  serpent  grasp'd 

that  through 
His  hand  slid  smoothly  and  was  gone ;  but 

left 
A  sting  behind  which  wrought  him  endless 

pain.  Poltok, 

*Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion, 
wind.  Byron. 

IKSIONIFIOANOE  OP. 

'TIs  as  a  snow-ball  which  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow, 
But  after  all  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

Ibid. 

liOVB  OP. 

T  am  not  covetous  fbr  gold     •      • 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

Shakespeare. 

NiOHE  IN  THE  TeMPLB  OF. 

In  Fame's  temple  there  is  always  a  niche 
V>  be  found  for  rich  dunces,  importunate 
scoundrels  or  successful  butchers  of  the 
human  race.  Zimmerman. 

Phantom,  a. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  time,  though  meagre  all  and  ghostly  thin ; 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade 
Was  earthly  tune.  PoUok. 


Posthumous. 

Vain  empty  words 
Of  honor,  glory,  and  immortal  fame, 
Can  these  recall  the  spirit  from  its  place. 
Or  re-inspire  the  breathless  day  with  life? 
What  tho'  your  fame  with  all  its  thousand 

trumpets, 
Sound  o'er  the  sepulchres,  will  that  awake 
The  sleeping  dead  ?  SeweU. 

If  a  man  do  not  ereot  in  this  age  his  own 
tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in 
monument  than  the  bell  rings,  and  the 
widow  weeps.  Shakespeare. 

Prattling  Gossip.  , 

A  prattling  gossip,  on  whose  tongue 
Proof  of  perpetual  motion  hung. 
Whose  lungs  in  strength  of  lungs  surpass, 
Like  her  own  trumpet  made  of  brass; 
Who  with  a  hundred  pair  of  eyes 
The  vain  attacks  of  sleep  defies ; 
Who  with  a  hundred  pair  of  wings 
News  from  the  farthest  quarters  brings ; 
Sees,  hears,  and  tells,  untold  before. 
All  that  she  knows— and  ten  times  more. 

ChurehilL 
Silence,  way  to. 

Fame  may  be  compared  to  a  scold ;  the 
best  way  to  silence  her  is  to  let  her  alone, 
and  she  will  at  last  be  out  of  breath  in  blow- 
ing her  own  trumpet.  JFhiller. 

Spur  to  Action. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  lalx>rious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blase. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorr'd 

shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  AfUton. 

Transienot  of. 

Fame,  if   not  doubl^-fkced.  Is  doubled- 

mouth'd, 
And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most 

deeds; 
On  both  his  wings— one  black,  the  other 

white- 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  airy  fiight. 

MUtom 

Trub. 

The  &me  that  a  man  wins  himself  in  Vest ; 

That  he  may  call  his  own ;  honours  put  on 

him 
Make  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes 

do. 
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Which  are  as  soon  ta'en  off;  for  in  the 

warmth 
The  heat  oomes  from  the  body,  not  the 

weeds; 
S4<  man*s  true  &me  must  strike  trora  his 

own  deeds.  MiddUton, 

Vain  Prizb. 

What  80  fbolish  as  the  ohaae  of  fiime  ? 

How  Tain  the  prize  I  how  impotent  oar  aim  I 

For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sab- 
lime, 

But  babbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time 

That  rise  and  fitU,  tha^  swell,  and  are  no 
more, 

Born  and  foiigot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour. 

Young. 

VAIiUB  OF. 

I  would  give  all  my  fiime  for  a  pot  of  ale 
and  safety.  Shaketpeare. 

FAMINE. 

Horror  of. 

This  famine  has  a  sharp  and  meagre  fooe ; 
'Tis  death  in  an  undress  of  skin  and  bone. 
Where  age  and  youth,  their  landmark  ta'en 

away, 
Look  all  one  oommon  sorrow.         Dryden. 

FANATACISM. 

Crubltt  of. 

There  is  no  cruelty  so  inexorable  and  un- 
relenting as  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
bigoted  and  presumptuous  supposition  of 
doing  service  to  God.  The  victim  of  the 
fauatical  persecutor  will  find  that  the 
stronger  the  motives  he  can  urge  for  merpy 
are,  the  weaker  will  be  his  chance  for  ob- 
taining it,  for  the  merit  of  his  destruction 
will  Im  supposed  to  rise  in  value,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  every 
feeling  both  of  Justice  and  of  humanity. 

CfoWm. 
Dbfinition  of. 

Fanatadsm  is  such  an  overwhelming  im- 
pression of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  ftiture 
world  as  disqualifies  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Robert  HalL 
Cnoonsistbnot  of. 

The  Puritans  hated  bearbaiting  not  be- 
c  ause  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because 
It  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 

3£<ieaulay. 

FANCY. 
Dan(4br  of. 
Woe  to  the  youth  whom  fkupy  gains 
Winning  fh>m  reason's  hand  the  reins. 


Drbaks  of. 

So  fkncy  dreams.    Disprove  it  if  ye  can. 

Ye   reas'ners   broad   awake,  whose   busy 

search 

Of  argument,  employed  too  oft  amiss. 

Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  life  away. 

Cowper, 

Fairt,  a. 

Fancy  is  a  ftiiry,  that  can  hear 

Ever,  the  melody  of  nature's  voice, 

And  see  all  lovely  visions  tiiat  she  will. 

Mrs.  Osgood 

Fantasibs  of. 

So  ftiU  of  shapes  is  fkncy, 

That  it  alone  is  high  &ntastical. 

Shakespeare, 

Fbbbdok  of. 

In  maiden  meditation  fiincv  free. 

Jbid. 
Illusions  of. 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  fknoy,  charm'd  we 

find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  th'  created  mind, 
Oft  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  gprove, 
Where  swains  contented  own   the  quiet 

scene. 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green. 
Dress'd  by  her  hand,  the  woods  and  valleys 

smile. 
And  spring  diffusive  decks  the  enchanted 

isle.  CoUina. 

Indulobnob  19. 

Fancy  and  humour,  early  and  constantly 
indulged  in,  may  expect  an  old  age  over- 
run with  follies.  Watts- 

Pbrsbvbranob  of. 

All  impediments  in  fkncy*s  course  are  mo- 
tives of  more  fiuK^.  Shakespeare^ 

Soubob  of. 

Tell  me  where  is  fiinqy  bred. 

Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 

How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes. 

With  gazing  fed ;  and  fkncy  dies 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies.  IHdm 

FAREWELL. 
Akouish  of. 

'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh ; 
Oh,  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye^ 
Are  in  the  word  fkrewell—farewelL 

Byron, 

And  like  some  low  and  moumftii  spell, 
To  whisper  but  one  word— fkre well. 

Park  Bef^amin. 
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l*he  bitter  word  which  olosod  all  earthly 

fHendships. 

Aud  finished  every  feast  of  love— ikreweli. 

PoUok. 

I  never  speak  the  word  Ikrewell  I 

Bat  with  an  utteranoe  &  nt  and  broken ; 

A  heart-sick  yearning  for  the  time 

When  it  should  never  more  be  spoken. 

Catharine  Bowleg, 
Inbvitabilitt  op. 

Farewell  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 

been, 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger;— yet — 

farewell.  Byron. 

FASHION. 

Evil  Influenob  of. 

i<*Uihion,  leader  of  a  chatt'rlng  train, 

Whom  man  for  his  own  hurt  permits  to 
reign, 

Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his 
shape, 

And  would  degrade  her  vot'ry  to  an  ape. 

The  AruitfUl  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong, 

Hold  a  usurped  dominion  o'er  his  tongue, 

There  sits  and  prompts  him  to  his  own  dis- 
grace. 

Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the 
grimace. 

And  when  aooomplish'd  in  her  wayward 
school, 

Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fool. 

Cowper. 

BXTBAVAOANOB  OF. 

I  see  that  fiishion  wears  out  more  apparel 
than  the  man.  Shakespeare. 

FOLLT  OF. 

We  laugh  heartily  to  see  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep  Jump  because  one  did  so;  might  not 
one  imagine  that  superior  beings  do  the 
same  by  us,  and  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
son ?  Oi*eviUe, 

Fools,  Law  of  thb. 

^  Custom  is  the  law  of  one  description  of 
fools  and  fashion  of  another ;  but  the  two 
parties  often  clash;  for  precedent  is  the 
legislator  of  the  first,  and  novelty  of  the 
last.  CoUon* 

Influbnob  of. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
(Ix>,  be  it  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile) 
That  is  not  quickly  buas'd  into  the  ears? 

Shakeepea/re. 

MODBBATION  RBSPBOTINO. 

De  neither  too  early  in  the  fashion,  nor 
too  long  oat  of  it;  nor  at  any  time  in  the 
extremes  of  ft.  -  Lavater. 


Rbsistino. 

He  alone  Is  a  man,  who  can  resist  the 
genius  of  the  age,  the  tone  of  fiashion,  with 
vigorous  simplicity  and  modest  courage. 

Ibid. 

USB  OP. 

Fashion— a  word  which  knaves  and  fools 

may  use 

Their  knavery  and  folly  to  excuse. 

ChurchilL 
Vabiablenbss  of. 

Fashions  that  are  now  call'd  new 

Have  been  worn  by  more  than  you, 

Elder  times  have  worn  the  same 

Though  the  new  ones  got  the  name. 

MiddleUm 

Our  dress  still  varying,  nor  to  forms  con- 
fined. 

Shifts  like  the  sands,  the  sport  of  every 
wind.  Prapertiue. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS. 

Dbpinition  of. 

Fastidiousness  is  the  envelope  of  indeli- 
cacy. Halibwrtan. 

FATE. 
DiSBBIilBF  iir. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulse. 

SchiUer. 

GUIDAirOB  OF. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit. 
Or  surest  hand,  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate. 
We  do  but  row ;  we're  steer'd  by  fate. 
Which  in  success  oft  disinherits, 
For  spurious  causes,  noblest  merits. 

BuOer. 

HiDDBN. 

But  Gk>d  has  wisely  hidden  fh>m  human 
sight 
The  dark  decrees  of  ftiture  fkte. 
And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state. 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear 
too  late.  Dryden, 

Heaven  fh>m  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate.  Pope, 

Impabtialitt  of. 

With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate, 

Elnocks  at  the  palace  and  the  cottage  gate. 

fforace. 
Inbvitabilitt  of. 

Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ? 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past. 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  cast. 

Dryden* 
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We  defy  augury ;  there  is  a  special  provi- 
dence in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be 
now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come, 
it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will 
oome :  the  readiness  is  alL       Shakespeare. 

Eternal  Justiob  of. 

The  gods  are  Jost ; 
But  how  can  finite  measoro  infinite  ? 
Whatever  is,  is  in  its  causes  Just, 
Since  all  things  aro  by  fiite.  Dryden. 

Nboessitt  and. 

All  things  aro  in  &te,  yet  ail  things  are 
not  decreed  by  fiite.  Ptoto. 

What  must  be,  shall  be ;  and  that  which 
is  a  necessity  to  him  that  struggles,  is  little 
moro  than  choice  to  iiim  that  is  willing. 

Seneea, 

A  strict  belief  in  fkte  Is  the  worst  of 
slavery ;  imposing  upon  our  necks  an  ever- 
lasting lord  or  tyrant,  whom  we  are  to 
stand  in  awe  of,  night  and  day;  on  the 
Ather  hand  there  is  some  comfort,  that  Gk>d 
will  be  moved  by  our  prayers ;  but  this  im- 
ports an  inexorable  necessity.       JSpicurua, 

Thb  Stroke  of. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread. 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread ; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow. 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 

Oowper. 

FAULT. 

Finding. 

Just  as  you  are  pleased  at  finding  fkult, 
you  are  displeased  at  finding  perfections. 

Itav€Uer, 

FAULTS. 

Blindness  to  Our  Own. 

The  faults  of  our  neighbors  with  fireedom 

we  blame. 
But  tax  not  ourselves,  though  wo  practice 

the  same.  Cunningham, 

Every  man  has  a  bag,  hanging  before 
him,  in  which  he  puts  his  neighbour's  fiiults, 
and  another  behind  him,  in  which  he  stows 
his  own.  Shakeepeare, 

O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  I 

It  wad  fhie  mony  a  blunder  firee  us. 

And  foolish  notion.         Bums. 

EXOUSINQ  OF. 

Excusing  of  a  fiiuU 
Both  make  the  &ult  worse  by  the  excuse. 

Shakespeare* 


Bad  men  excuse  their  fimlts,  good  men 
will  leave  thenu  Johnson^ 

Women  of. 

Men  have  many  faults; 

Poor  women  have  but  two ; 
There's  nothing  good  they  say. 

And  nothing  right  they  do.       Anon, 

FEAR. 
Absurdity  of. 

There  needs  no  other  charm,  nor  conjurer, 
To  raise  infernal  spirits  up,  but  fear, 
That  makes  men  pull  their  horns  in  liker 

snail. 
That's  both  a  prisoner  to  itself  and  Jail ; 
Draws  more  Cantastic  shapes  than  in  the 

grains 
Of  knotted  wood  in  some  men's  crazy 

brains, 
When  all  the  cocks  they  see,  and  bulls. 
Are  only  in  the  inaidea  of  their  skulls. 

Butler. 

AOONT  OF. 

Oh!  that  fear 
When  the  heart  longs  to  know,  what  it  is 
death  to  hear.  Croly. 

Beqinninqs  OF. 

In  politics,  what  begins  in  fear  usually 
ends  in  folly.  Coleridge* 

In  morals,  what  begins  in  fear  usually 
ends  in  wickedness ;  in  religion,  what  be- 
gins in  fear  usually  ends  in  fanatadsm. 
Fear,  either  as  a  principle  or  a  motive,  is 
the  beginning  of  all  evil.       Mrs.  Jameson. 

Charaotbbistios  of. 
Of  all  base  passions  fear  is  most  accurs'd. 

Shakespeare. 

Fear  makes  devils  of  cherubims. 

Ibid. 

Fear  is  the  tax  that  conscience  pays  to  guilt. 

SewelU 
Fear  la  the  last  of  ills 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Shakespeare. 
Fear  though  blind  is  swift  and  strong. 

Dr.  MoAkay. 
Cast  out  bt  Loyb. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath  torment. 

'        i  John  iv,  18. 

CONOBALBD,  OFTEN. 

Fear  is  often  ooncealed  by  a  show  of  daring 

Lucanm 
Definition  of. 

Fear  is  the  white  lipp'd  sire 

Of  subterfuge  and  treachery. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey. 
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Effects  of. 

My  blood  ran  baok 
My  shaking    knees   against    each    other 

knook*d  I 
On  the  oold  pavement  down  I  fell  entrano'd ; 
And  80  unfinished  left  the  horrid  scene  I 

Dryden. 

I  feel  my  sinews  slaoken'd  with  the  fHght 
And  a  oold  sweat  thrills  down  all  o'er  my 

limbs, 
As  if  I  were  dissolving  into  water.      IbidU 

His  horrid  image  doth  anfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knook  at  my 

ribs, 
Against  the  nse  of  nature.       Shakespeare. 

His  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green, 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  fitoe 

was  seen. 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been. 

Spenser* 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fandes  full 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  iwwer. 

Thomeon. 
Evils  of. 

Fear  naturally  represses  invention,  benev- 
olence, ambition ;  for  in  a  nation  of  slaves, 
as  in  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East, 
to  labour  after  flune  is  to  be  a  candidate  for 
danger.  Qoldemith. 

OUXLT,  ATTBKDS. 

Ifear  on  guilt  attends,  and  deeds  of  dark- 
ness 
The  virtuous  breast  ne*er  knows  it. 

Havard. 

IXTFLUXNOB  OF. 

The  passion  of  fear  (as  a  modem  philoso- 
pher informs  me,)  determines  the  spirits 
of  the  muscles  of  the  knees,  which  are  iif- 
atantly  ready  to  perform  their  motion,  by 
taking  up  the  legs  with  incomparable  celer- 
ity, in  order  to  remove  the  body  out  of 
barm's  way.  Shaftabury, 

Paxnfulnbss  of. 

Fear  is  &r  more  painftil  to  cowardice, 
Jian  death  to  true  courage. 

Star  PhUip  Sidney. 
Tboubxjbs  of. 

The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid 
of  is  fear,  and  with  good  reason,  that  pas- 
9km  alone  in  the  trouble  of  it  exceeding  all 
other  aoddents.  Jfontaigne. 

▲  Ttbant. 

The  dread  of  evU  ii  the  worst  of  ill ; 

▲  tgranty  yet  a  rebel  dragging  down 

10 


The  clear-eyed  Judgment  from  its  spiritual 

throne. 
And  leagued  with  all  the  base  and  blacker 

thoughts, 
To  overwhelm  the  souL  JYoeior* 

FEARS. 

Definition  of. 

What  are  fears  but  voices  airy? 

Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not . 

And  deluding  the  unwary 

Till  the  fiital  bolt  is  shot  I 

Wordauforth. 

FEASTING. 
Abundance  of. 

There's  no  want  of  meat,  sir ; 
Portly  and  curious  viands  are  prepared, 
To  please  all  kinds  of  appetites. 

Massinger, 
Consist  not  in  Feeding. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  but  the 
cheerflilness  of  the  guests,  which  makes  the 
feast.  Lord  Clarendon. 

Mingles  with  the  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Bope. 
Noise  of. 

Dire  was  the  clang  of  plates,  of  knife  and 

fork 
That  mer'cless  fell  like  tomahawks  to  work. 

Dr.  WolcoU 
PuBLia 

But  'twas  a  public  feast,  and  public  day— 
Quite  ftillt  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes 

cold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 
And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

Byron. 

FEATURES. 

Features— the  great  soul's  apparent  seat. 

BryamL 

FEELING. 

AOTINO. 

It  is  fkr  more  easy  not  to  feel,  than  always 
to  feel  rightly,  and  not  to  act,  than  always 
to  act  well.  For  he  that  is  determined  to 
admire  only  that  which  is  beautiful,  im- 
poses a  much  harder  task  upon  himself 
than  he  that,  being  determined  not  to  see 
that  which  is  the  contrary,  effects  it  by  sim* 
ply  shutting  his  eyes.  VolUm. 

Debabino. 

Who  can  all  sense  of  other's  ills  escape 

Is  but  a  brute*  at  best,  in  human  shape, 

Taie 
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Elbvatikck 

The  last,  best  Aruit  which  oomes  to  per- 
feotion,  eyen  in  the  kindliest  soul,  is,  ten* 
demess  toward  the  hard,  forbearance  toward 
the  unforbearing,  warmth  of  heart  toward 
the  cold,  philanthropy  toward  the  misan- 
thropic Sichter* 

FSLIiOW. 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind. 

Oarriek. 

I  would  help  others,  outof  a  fellow-feeling. 

Burton, 
FEELINGS* 

Without  Rrabok. 

Fine  feelings,  without  vigour  of  reason, 
are  in  the  situation  of  the  eitreme  feather 
of  II  peacock's  tail— dragging  in  the  mud. 

JF\>ater. 
Youth  of. 

Feeling  in  the  young  precedes  philosophy, 
and  often  acta  ^th  a  more  certain  aim. 

TFm.  CarleUm, 

FICTIONS. 

More  strange  than  true,  I  never  may  believe 
Theee  antique  fitbles,  nor  these  Ikiry  toys. 

Shakespeare, 

FIDELITY. 

Devotsdivbss  op. 

Fhithftil  Ibund 

Among  the  ftdthleas,  fkithftil  only  he ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 

Unshaked,  unsedueed,  unteirified ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  ceal 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him 
wrought 

To  swerve  fW>m  truth,  or  ofaange  his  con- 
stant mind 

Though  single.  Milton, 

She  is  as  constant  as  the  stars 
Tliat  never  vary,  and  more  chaste  tlian  they. 

Proctor, 

Come  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken 

deer! 
Tho'  the  herd  hath  fled  fh>m  thee,  thy  home 

is  still  here ; 
Here  still  is  the  smile  that  no  cloud  can 

o'eroast. 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thine  own 

to  the  last.  Moore. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oatiis  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  ftom  his 

heart; 
His  heart  as  for  from  firaud  as  heaven  from 

earth.  Shakeepeare, 


Oh  I  the  tender  ties, 
Close  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart  I 
Which  broken,  break  them,  and  drain  off 

the  soul 
Of  human  Joy,  and  make  it  pain  to  live. 

Yownff, 

FIEND. 

Ths. 

Satan— the  impersonation  of  that  mixture 
of  the  bestial,  the  malignant,  the  impious, 
and  the  hopeless,  which  constitute  the 
fiend— the  enemy  of  all  that  is  human  and 
divine.  Mrs,  Jameson, 

FINIS. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends ; 
^Tis  to  be  wiah'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 

^yrofi* 

FINERY. 

Dbobptitb. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  enfold. 

Shakespeare. 

FIRE. 

MBTAPHOBS  iNTBODUCIKCk 

Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
klndleth.  James  iii,  6. 

And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 

They  do  consumie  the  thing  that  feeds  their 

ftury.  Shakespeare, 

From  a  little  spaik  may  burst  a  mighty 
flame.  Damte, 

Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Shakespeare, 

,  From  small  fires  comes  oft  no  small  mis- 
hap. Oeo,  Herbert, 

FIRESIDE. 

Dbfikitiok  of. 

The  cat's  Eden.  Southey, 

FIRMNESS. 

DBFINTTIOir. 

That  profound  firmness  which  enables  a 
man  to  regard  difficulties  but  as  evils  to  be 
surmounted,  no  matter  what  sliape  they' 
may  assume.  OoekUm, 

Estimatiok  of. 

Firmness,  both  in  sufl'erance  and  exertion, 
is  a  character  which  I  would  wish  to  pos- 
sess. I  liave  always  despised  the  whining 
yelp  of  complaint,  and  the  cowardly,  feeble 
resolve.  Bums. 
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8PIBIT  or  ▲. 
I  said  to  Sorrow's  awfdl  stormy 

That  beat  agidnst  my  breast, 
Rage  on— thoa  may'st  destroy  thia  form, 

And  lay  it  low  at  rest ; 
But  atm  tlie  qpirH  that  now  brooka 

Thy  tempest  raging  high. 
Undaunted  on  its  Airy  looks 

With  steadfiiat  eye«        jtfr«.  Stodda/rd. 

FIRST  AND  LAST. 

First  most  give  place  to  last,  beoanse  last 
most  have  his  time  to  oome;  but  last  gives 
plaoe  to  nothing,  for  there  la  not  another  to 
■Qooeed.  Bunyan. 

FLATTERERS. 

BsAST,  ▲  Tamb. 

Of  all  wild  beasts  preserve  me  finom  a  tyrant ; 
Of  all  tame— a  flatterer.  J0hnmm» 

OOKTBMFT  FOB. 

O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemp- 
tion! 
Dogs,  eaaily  won  to  ftiwn  on  any  man! 

Skakeapeare. 

Thb  Lowest  or  Mankikd. 

Hold! 

Ko  adulation !— 'tis  the  death  of  virtue ! 

Who  flatters,  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest 

Save  him  who  oonrts  the  flattery. 

Hannah  More. 

Mbetiko  of. 

When  flatterers  meet  the  devil  goes  to 

dinner.  De  JF\>6. 

Not  Fbibitds. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee^ 

Is  no  Mend  in  misery.  /6id« 

Stoophanot  of. 

Tou  play  the  spaniel 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to 
win  ma.  JSkakeepeare, 

FLATTERY. 

Cautioit  Against. 
Beware  of  flattery,  tis  a  flowery  weed 
Which  oft  offends  the  very  idol  vice 

Whose  shrine  it  would  perfume. 

JF^enUm, 
Coin,  a  Babb. 

Flattery  la  a  sort  of  bad  money,  to  whioh 

our  vanity  c^ves  currency.  * 

La  Boeht/oueauld. 
Danoeb. 

Flattery  is  an  ensnaring  quality,   and 

leaves  a  very  dangerous  impression.    It 

swells  a  man's  imagination,  entertains  his 

vanity,  and  drives  him  to  a  doting  upon  his 

own  person.  Jeremy  CfoUier. 


Deobitfulnbss  of. 

People  generally  despise  where  they 
would  flatter,  and  cringe  to  those  they 
would  gladly  overtop;  so  that  truth  and 
ceremony  are  two  things.  Antoninua, 

Defeats  itself.       *  , 

We  do  not  always  like  people  the  better 
for  paying  us  all  the  court  whioh  we  our^ 
selves  think  our  due.  Oreville. 

Desibe  fob. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what 
came. 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for 
fame; 

'  Till  his  relish  grown  eallous,  almost  to  dis- 
ease. 

Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to 
please.  Ooldsmith. 

Of  folly,  vice,  disease,  men  proud  we  tee. 
And  (stranger  still  !)of  blockhead's  flattery. 
Whose  praise  defiunes ;  as  }f  a  fool  should 

mean. 
By  spitting  in  your  fbce,  to  make  it  clean. 

Younfi, 

Easiness  of. 

Men  find  it  more  easy  to  flatter  than  to 
praise.  Miekter, 

Influence  of. 

O  flattery! 
Uow  soon  thy  smooth  insinuating  oil 
Supples  the  toughest  fbol.  Fenton. 

Insipid. 

This  barren  verbiage  current  among  men. 
Light  coin,  the  tinsel  olink  of  compliment. 

Tennyeon, 

OFFBNBrVENBSS  OF. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  Ill- 
manners  aa  flattery.  If  you  flatter  all  the 
company  yon  please  none;  if  you  flatter 
only  one  or  two,  you  affitont  all  the  rest. 

SvH/L 

Penalty  of. 

He  who  can  listen  pleased  to  such  applause. 
Buys  at  a  dearer  rate  than  I  dare  purchase. 
And  pays  for  idle  air  ¥rith  sense  and  virtue. 

MalUL 

Poison,  a. 

Sirs,  adulation  is  a  feital  thing- 
Rank  poison  for  a  subject,  or  a  king. 

Dr.  Woleoiy 
Seductiveness  of. 
No  visor  doth  become  black  villainy, 
So  well  as  sof  and  tender  flattery. 

^hakeepeoM* 
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SbLP-LoVK— rwIN  SlSTBRB. 

Self-love  never  yet  ooold  look  on  truth, 
Bat  wich  blear'd  beams;  slick  flattery  and 

she 
Are  twin-bom  sisters,  and  so  mix  their 

eyes, 
A.nd  if  you  sever  one,  the  other  dies. 

\  Johmon, 

Only  for  Show. 

Flattery  is  like  a  painted  armor ;  only  for 
Shaw.  Socrates. 

Snbakinq  Art. 

No  flattery  boy!  an  honest  man  oan*t  live 

by't, 
It  is  a  little  sneaking  art,  which  knaves 
tJse  to  cajole  and  soften  fools  withal. 
If  thou  hast  flattery  in  thy  nature,  out  with% 
Or  send  it  to  a  court,  for  there  'twill  thrive. 

Oiway. 

A  Mban  Traffic. 

Flattery  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  mean- 
ness, where  although  both  parties  intend 
deception,  neither  are  deceived.        Oolion, 

Vice  of. 

Parent  of  wicked,  bane  of  honest  deeds, 
Pernicious  flattery !  thy  malignant  seeds, 
In  an  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  hand. 
Sadly  dift'U8*d  o'er  virtue's  gleby  land, 
With  rising  pride  among  the  corn  appear, 
And  choke  the  hopes  and  harvest  of  the 
year.  Prior. 

FOLLY. 

Advantage,  Taking  of. 

No  man  should  so  aot  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  another's  folly.  Oieero, 

Contagion  of. 

There  are  follies  as  catching  as  contagious 
disorders.  La  Roche/oueauld. 

Gharaotbr  of. 

Biok  of  herself  is  folly's  character. 

As  wisdom's  is  a  modest  self  applause. 

Young. 

Definition  of. 

Folly  consists  in  the  drawing  of  false  oon- 
olnsions  from  lust  principles,  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  fh>m  madness,  which  draws 
Just  conclusions  finom  false  principles. 

Locke. 
Egotism  of. 

None  but  a  fool  is  always  right.       Hare. 

FOOL. 

Oharaotbristics  of  ▲• 

A  fool  cannot  look«  nor  stand,  nor  walk 
like  a  miin  of  sense.  La  Bruyere. 


Dangbbous,  Often. 

A  fool  is  often  as  dangerous  to  deal  wita 
as  a  knave,  and  always  more  incorrigible. 

OoUon. 

Hardiness. 

Being  scarce  made  up, 
I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors;  for  the  e£feot  of  judg- 
ment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear.  JShak^tpe^re, 

Thorough. 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue. 

Dryden. 

WiSB. 

This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  tliat  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit. 

Shakeapeare. 

FOOL& 
Assumption  of. 

The  greatest  of  fools  is  he  who  imposes  on 
himself,  and  in  his  greatest  concern  thinks 
certainly  he  knows  that  which  he  has  least 
studied,  and  of  which  he  is  most  profound 
ly  ignorant.  Sha/ieebury. 

Charaoteristio  of. 

It  is  the  peculiar  foculty  of  fools,  to  dis 
cem  the  faults  of  others  at  the  same  time 
that  they  forget  their  own.  Cicero. 

Advanced  by  Fortune. 
Fortune  can  at  her  pleasure,  fools  advance, 
And  toss  them  on  the  whirling  wheels  of 
chance.  Dryden. 

Incorrigibility  of. 

Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  firom  him. 

iVov.  xxvii,  22. 
Rights  of. 

People  have  no  right  to  make  fools  of 
themselves,  unless  they  have  no  relations 
to  blush  for  them.  Haliburton. 

Thievery  of. 

Of  all  thieves,  fbols  are  the  worst ;  they 
rob  3rou  of  time  and  temper.  Qoeihe, 

World,  in  thb. 

This  world  is  ftill  of  fools,  and  he  who 
would  not  wish  to  see  one,  must  not  only 
shut  himself  up  alone,  but  also  break  his 
looking-glass.  BoUeau. 

FOP. 

AliWATS  ▲. 

Foppery  is  never  enred;  it  is  the  bad 
stamina  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those  of 
the  body,  are  never  rectified ;  once  a  cox- 
comb^ and  always  a  ooxooiab.        Johnson. 
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Bbaiulesb. 

Fops  take  a  world  of  pains 
To  prove  that  bodies  can  exist  sana  brains ; 
The  former  so  fkntastioally  dress'd 
The  latter's  absenoe  may  be  safely  gpiess'd. 

Park  Benjamin, 

Puppies  1  who,  though  on  idiotism's  dark 

brink, 
Because  they^ve  heads  dare  fkncy  they  oan 

think.  JDr.  WolooU 

CHARA.OTEB  OF  A. 

A  fop,  who  admires  his  person  in  a  glass, 
soon  enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his 
fortune  by  it,  not  questioning  but  every 
woman  that  fklls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as 
much  J  ustice  as  himself.  Hughes, 

Knows  what  he  knovrs  asif  he  knew  it  not, 
What  he  remembers,  seems  to  have  forgot. 

Oowper, 

Dbsoription  of  ▲. 

80  geutle,  yet  so  brisk,  so  wondrous  sweet, 

80  fit  to  prattle  at  a  lady's  feet.     Churchill. 

A  six-foot  suckling,  mincing  in  its  gait. 

Affected,  peevish,  prim  and  delicate ; 

Fearftil  it  seemed,  tho'  of  athletic  make. 

Lest  brutal  breeaes  should  so  roughly  shake 

Its  tender  form,  and  savage  motion  spread 

O'er  its  pale  cheeks,  the  horrid  manly  red. 

ChurehUL 

In  form  so  delicate,  so  soft  his  skin, 

80  fidr  iu  feature,  and  so  smooth  his  chin,' 

Quite  to  unman  him  nothing  wants  but 

this; 

Put  him  in  coats,  and  he's  a  very  miss. 

Horace. 
His  owh  Maker. 

Nature  has  sometimes  made  a  fool ;  but  a 

eoxoomb  is  always  of  a  man's  own  making. 

Addison. 

Mannbrs  or  A. 

He  was  perftim'd  like  a  milliner. 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he 

held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose ;  and  still  he  smiled  and 

talked.  Shakespeare. 

Thb  Soul  of  a. 
The  soul  of  this  man  is  in  his  clothes. 

Jbid. 
FORBEARANCE. 

CHRISTIAir. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  torn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if 
uiy  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
mway  thy  ooaU  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 

M<Ut.  Yf  80. 


Mutual. 

The  kindest,  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear; 
And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive.      Cowp^, 

Necessity  of. 
Use  every  man  after  his  deserts,  and  who 

shall  'scape  whipping.  Shakespeare. 

Towards  Others. 

If  thou  wouldst  be  borne  with  bear  with 
others.  Fuller. 

It  is  a  noble  and  great  thing  to  cover  the 
blemishes,  and  to  excuse  the  failings  of  a 
friend ;  to  draw  a  curtain  before  his  stains, 
and  to  display  his  perfections;  to  bary  his 
weaknesses  in  silence,  but  to  proclaim  his 
virtues  upon  the  house-top.  South. 

WlSI>OM  OF. 

Every  thing  has  two  handles;  the  one 
soft  and  numageable,  the  other  such  as  will 
not  endure  to  be  touched.  If  then  your 
brother  do  you  an  ii^Jury,  do  not  take  it  by 
the  hot  hard  handle,  by  representing  to 
jrourself  all  the  aggravating  circumstances 
of  the  fact ;  but  look  rather  on  the  soft  side, 
and  extenuate  it  as  much  as  is  possible,  by 
considering  the  nearness  of  the  relation, 
and  the  long  fHendship  and  familiarity  be- 
tween you— obligations  to  kindness  which 
a  single  provocation  ought  not  to  dissolve. 
And  thus  you  will  take  the  accident  by  its 
manageable  handle.  JSpieteius. 

FORCE. 
Ineffectiveness  of. 

Who  overcomes  by  force. 
Hath  overcome  but  half  his  fi>e.       MUUmm 

FOREBODING. 
Weight  of. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 

Shakespeare. 
FORESIGHT. 
Advaktaobs  of. 
To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. 

Ibid. 
FORETHOUGHT. 

Look  ere  thou  leap,  see  ere  thou  go. 

Thomcu  Tusser. 
Happiness  of. 

Happy  are  those. 

That  knowing,  in  their  birth,  they  are  sub* 

Ject  to 
Qncertain  changes,  are  still  prepared  and 

arm'd 
For  either  fortune ;  a  rare  principle 
And  with  much  labor  leam'd  in  wisdom's 

sdiooL  Masswffer* 
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FORGETFULNESS.  ' 

Like  a  doll  aotor 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  ftUl  disgrace.        Shakespeare. 

DiFFIOULTT  OF. 

Of  ali  aflUotion  taught  a  lover  yet 
Tis  sure  the  hardest  soienoe  to  forget. 

Fope* 

FORGIVENESS. 

Attribute,  a  Divinb. 

Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  Join ; 

To  err  is  human— to  forgive  divine.      IfM, 

EABnrsss  of. 
Tis  easier  for  the  generous  to  ibiigive, 
Than  for  oflfenoe  to  ask  it.  Thomson, 

Gbnebositt  in. 

Great  souls  forgive  not  injuries  till  time 
Has  put  their  enemies  into  their  power, 
That  they  may  show  forgiveness  is  their 
own.  Dryden, 

Half  A. 

When  a  man  but  half  forgives  his  enemy, 
it  is  like  leaving  a  bag  of  rusty  nails  to  in- 
terpose between  them.  Latimer, 

HSAVBN,  TO  BS  SOUGHT  FBOM. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreoonclled,  as  yet,  to  Heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shakeepean'e. 

Injured,  belongs  to  the. 
Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong. 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong.  Butler, 

Necessity  of. 

JUe  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 

bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself ;  for 

every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

Lord  Herbert  ^ 
To  Others. 

It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  expect,  it  is  impu- 
dent for  you  to  ask  of  God  forgiveness  on 
your  own  behalf,  if  you  refuse  to  exercise 
tills  forgiving  temper  with  respect  to  others. 

Hoadley, 

You  should  forgive  many  things  in  others, 
but  nothing  in  jronrselH  Auewvine, 

Humanity  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when 
praying  for  forgiveness,  or  else  forgiving 
another.  Bichier* 

Prerogative  of. 

To  have  the  power  to  forgive, 
Is  empire  and  prerogative. 
And  'tis  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem. 
To  grant  a  pardon  than  condemn. 

BvMer. 


Reward  of. 

They  who  forgive  most,  shall  be  most  for- 
given. Bailey 

In  Young  and  Old. 

Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  af- 
fronts; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both.  Addison. 

FORLORN. 

Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that 
look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Shakespeare, 

FORMALIST. 


His  house  is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the 
white  of  an  egg  is  of  savour.  Bunyan. 

FORMS. 

Use  of. 

Of  what  use  are  forms,  seeing  at  times 
they  are  empty  ?— Of  the  same  use  as  bar- 
rels, which  are  at  times  empty  too.     Hare* 

FORTITUDE. 

Adversity  in. 

Though  Fortune's  malice  overthrow  mf 

state, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheeL 

Shakespeare, 

There  is  a  strength 
Deep-bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  yr% 

reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  hav* 

pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.  Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found? 

Mrs,nemamM, 

Armor  of.  \ 

Who  fights 
With  passions  and  o'eroomes,  that  man  la 

arm*d 
With  the  best  virtue— passive  fortitude. 

VTobster* 
Christian. 

The  fortitude  of  a  Christian  consists  in 
patience,  not  in  enterprises  which  the  poets 
call  heroic,  and  which  are  commonly  the 
effects  of  interest,  pride,  and  worldly 
honour.  Dryden, 

Definition  of. 

Fortitude  is  not  the  appetite 

Of  formidable  tilings,  nor  inconsult 

Rashness ;  but  virtue  fighting  for  a  truth ; 

Derived  from  knowledge  of  distinguishing 

Gk)od  or  bad  causes.  Ndbb, 
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Obsatvbss  op. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the 
right  with  invinoihie  resolution ;  who  re- 
«ists  the  sorest  temptations  firom  within  and 
without;  who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and 
whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God, 
IS  the  most  unfaltering.  Channing. 

Nobleness  of. 

Brave  spirits  are  a  balsam  to  themselves; 
Tliere  is  a  nobleness  of  mind  that  heals 
Wounds  beyond  salves.  CarttorighU 

Support  in  Sorrow. 

Gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude 

Suffering  yet  hoping  all  things. 

Mr  9.  HemcMB* 

True. 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 

That  Justice  warrants^  and  that  wisdom 

guides; 
All  else  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  distraction. 

Addison. 

It  is  true  fortitude  to  stand  firm  against 
All  shocks  of  fkte,  when  cowards  fidnt  and 

die 
In  fear  to  suffer  more  calamity. 

MoMingerm 

FORTUNE. 

Acquisition  op. 
To  catch  dame  fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
4nd  gather  gear  by  eveiy  wile 

That's  Justified  by  honour. 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent.  Burnt. 

Blindness  op. 

All  human  business  fortune  doth  command 
Without  all  order ;  and  with  her  blind  hand, 
Rhe,  blind,  bestows  bUnd  gifts,  that  still 

have  nurst. 
They  see  not  who,  nor  how,  but  still  the 

worst.  Johnson. 

Broken,  a. 

A  brotcen  fortune  is  likea  AdUng column ; 
the  lower  it  sinks,  the  greater  weight  it  has 
to  sustain.  Ovid. 

Caprices  op. 

Who  thinlcs  that  fortone  cannot  change  her 

mind. 
Prepares  a  dreadfiil  Jest  for  all  mankind. 

Fope. 

Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not 
steered. 


Wliatever  fortune  nas  raised  to  an  height, 

she  has  raised  only  that  it  may  &11. 

SeneeOm 
Chances  and  Changes  op. 

On  fickle  wings  the  minutes  haste 

And  fortune's  Detvors  never  last.    Seneca 

A  good  inan*s  fortune  may  grow  out  at 
heels.  Shakespeare. 

There  is  nothing  that  keeps  longer  than  a 
middling  fortune,  and  nothing  melts  away 
sooner  than  a  great  one.  Poverty  treads 
upon  the  heels  x)f  great  and  unexpected 
riches.  La  Bruyere. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise. 
And  when  they  least  expect  it  turns  the 
dice.  Dryden. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where,  many 
times,  if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will 
&11.  Baoon. 

Fortune  makes  quick  despatch,  and  in  a  day 
May  strip  you  bare  as  beggary  itself. 

Cumberland. 
The  old  Serbians 
Painted  blind  fortune's powerftd  hands  with 

wings 
To  show,  her  gifts  come  swift  and  suddenly 
Which  if  her  favourite  be  not  swift  to  take 
He  loses  them  forever.  Chapman. 

Creating  our  Own. 

To  be  thrown  on  one's  own  resources  is  to 
be  cast  in  the  very  lap  of  fortune ;  for  our 
faculties  undergo  a  development,  and  dis- 
play an  energy,  of  which  they  were  previ- 
ously unsusceptible.  JFranklih. 

Defects  of. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of 
fortune,  for  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the 
length  of  his  wishes,  he  may  have  his  rem« 
ody  by  cutting  of  them  shorter.        Cowley. 

Defiance  op. 

Oh  fortune !  thou  art  not  worth  my  least 

exclaim. 
And  plague  enough  thou  hast  in  thy  own 

name; 
Do  thy  great  worst,  my  friends  and  I  hav« 

arms. 
Though  not  against  thy  strokes  against  thy 

harms.  Dr,  Donne. 

Favorites  op. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  fortune's 
fovorites,  and  who,  like  cats,  light  forever 
on  their  legs.  Colton. 

Fickleness  op. 

O  Fortune,  Fortune!  all  men  call  thee 
fickle.  Shakespeare 
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Frown  of. 

When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good 
8he  looks  upon  them  ¥rith  a  threatening 
eye.  Shakespeare. 

Gifts  of. 

Reoelve  the  gifts  of  fortune  without  pride, 
and  part  with  them  without  reluotanoe. 

Antoninue. 

Fortune  gives  too  much  to  many,  but  to 
none  enough.  MarUaU 

Grappling  with. 

We  are  sure  to  get  the  better  of  fortune 
if  we  do  but  gprapple  with  her.  Seneea. 

Industry,  Companion  of. 

Fortune  is  ever  seen  aooompansring  in- 
dustry, and  is  as  often  trundling  a  wheel- 
barrow, as  lolling  in  a  coach  and  six. 

OoldtmWi. 

iNSOIiENCB  OF. 

Tortune  made  up  of  toys  and  impudence, 
That  common  Judge  that  has  not  common 

sense. 
But  fond  of  business  insolently  dares 
Pretend  to  rule,  yet  spoils  the  world's  af- 

fiurs.  Buckingham. 

Triflinq  Joys  of. 

Alas!  the  Joys  tliat  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling  and  decay ; 

And  those  who  prise  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

Qoldtmith. 
Loss  OF. 

In  losing  fortune  many  a  lucky  elf 

Has  found  himself. 
As  all  our  moral  bitters  are  design'd 

To  brace  the  mind, 
And  renovate  its  healthy  tone,  the  wise 
Their  sorest  trials  hail  as  blessings  in  dis- 
guise. Horace  Smith. 

Manaoehbnt  of. 

We  should  manage  our  fortune  as  we  do 
our  health— enjoy  it  when  good,  be  patient 
when  it  is  bad,  and  never  apply  violent 
remedies  except  in  an  extreme  necessity. 

La  Itoche/oucauld. 
Mbn  or. 
Their  folly  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

JToroes. 

POWBB  OF. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by 
the  miserable,  for  the  happy  impute  all 
their  successes  to  prudence  and  merit. 

Swtft. 

Fortune,  to  show  her  power  in  all  things, 
and  to  abate  our  presumption,  seeing  that 
sne  could  not  make  fools  wise,  she  has 
made  them  fortunate.  MarUaigne, 


Servant,  a. 

Fortune's  an  under  pow'r,  that  is  herself 

Commanded  by  desert.    'TIS  a  mere  vain- 


Of  our  credulity  to  give  her  more 
Than  her  due  attribute ;  which  is  but  ser- 
vant 
To  an  heroic  spirit.  Kabb. 

Small,  Inoonybnibncb  of  a. 

The  worst  inconvenience  of  a  small  for- 
tune  is  that  it  will  admit  of  inadvertanoy. 

Shenstone* 

Smiles  of. 

Let  not  one  look  of  fortune  oast  you  down ; 
She  were  not  fortune  if  she  still  did  fh>wn ; 
Such  as  do    braveliest   bear    her  scorns 

awhile. 
Are  those  on  whom  at  last  she  most  will 

smile.  Earl  of  Orrery 

Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Shakespeare 

Sufficiency  of. 

What  real  good  does  an  addition  to  a  for 
tune  already  sufficient  procure  ?  Not  any. 
Could  the  great  man,  by  having  bis  for- 
tune increased,  increase  also  his  appetite, 
then  precedence  might  be  attended  with 
real  amusement.  Ooldsmith, 

Treatment  of. 

When  fortune  sends  a  stormy  wind, 
Then  show  a  brave  and  present  mind ; 
And  when  with  too  indulgent  gales 
She  swells  too  much,  then  fUrl  thy  sails. 

Oreeeh. 

Wblcombnbss  of. 

Good  fortune  that  comes  seldom,  comes 
more  welcome.  Dryden, 

Wheel  of,  thb. 
Nor  happiness  can  i,  nor  misery  feel 
From  any  turn  of  her  fantastic  wheel. 

Prior. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  turns  incessantly 
round,  and  who  can  say  within  himself,  I 
shall  to-day  be  uppermost.  Oon/ucius. 

WiNOS  OF. 

Fortune's  wings  are  made  of  Time's  feath- 
ers, which  stay  not  whilst  one  may  measure 
them.  LiUy. 

FORWARDNESS. 

Unbecoming  forwardness  oftener  prO' 
ceeds  from  ignorance  than  impudence. 

OreviUe. 
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Who  18. 

Who  then  is  free  ?    The  wise  man  who 
oan  oommand  himself.  Horace. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  tmth  makes 
free.  Oowper, 

FREEDOM. 

Sun  of  the  moral  world !  eflulgent  source 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest 

foroe, 
Sosearoliing  Freedom!   here  assume  the 

stand 
And  radiate  henoe  to  every  distant  land. 

Joel  Barlow, 

Batti^e  of. 
Freedom's  battle  onoe  begun 

Bequeath  *d  from  bleeding  sire  to  son 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.     Byron. 

Charagtbristics  of. 
What  art  thou  Freedom  ?    Oh  oould  slaves 
Answer  from  their  living  graves 
This  demand,  tyrants  would  flee 
Like  a  dim  dream's  imagery ! 
Thou  art  Jnstioe— ue  er  for  gold 
May  thy  righteous  laws  be  sold, 
As  laws  are  in  England :  thou 
Shield'st  alike  liigh  and  low. 
Thou  art  Peace— never  by  thee 
Would  blood  and  treasure  wasted  be 
As  tyrants  wasted  them  when  all 
Leagued  to  quench  thy  flame  in  Gaul  f 
Thou  art  Love :  the  rich  have  kist 
Thy  feet  and  like  him  following  Christ 
Given  their  substance  to  be  free 
And  through  the  world  have  followed  thee. 

Shelley. 

Charms  of. 

—  Freedom  hath  a  thousand  charms  to 

show, 
That  slaves  howe'er  contented  never  know. 

Cowper. 

Dbbatb ix. 

Pray  you  use  your  freedom,  and  so  Dar,  if 
It  please  you,  allow  me  mine  to  hear  you, 
only  not  to  be  compelled  to  take  your  moral 
potions.  Maesinger. 

Dbsibb  for,  thb. 

Slaves,  who  once  conceived  the  glowing 

thought 
Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
All   that    the    contest    calls    for;— spirit, 

strength. 
The  soom  of  danger,  and  united  hearts. 
The  sorest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek. 

Wordsworth. 


EXCBLLBMOB  OF. 

Better  to  dwell  in  Freedom's  hall, 

With  a  cold  damp  floor  and  mouldering 

wall. 
Than  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee 
In  the  proudest  palace  of  slaverie.    Moore. 

Necbssitt  of. 

To  have  freedom,  is  only  to  have  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  ua 
to  be  what  we  ought  to  be,  and  to  possess 
what  we  ought  to  possess.  Rehd. 

Place  for,  thb. 

Freedom's  soil  hatn  only  place 

For  a  free  and  fearless  race !     WfUttier. 

Power  of. 

For,  O !  her  softest  breath,  that  might  not 
stir 

The  summer  gossamer  tremulous  on  its 
throne. 

Makes  the  crown'd  tyrants  start  with  realm- 
less  looks !  Oerald  Maeeey. 

The  Use  of  all  Human  Powers. 

For  what  is  freedom,  but  the  unfettered  use 

Of  all  the  powers  which  God  for  use  had 

given? 
But  chiefly  this.  Him  first,  Him  last  to  view 
Through   meaner  powers  and  secondary 

things 
Efi^ilgent,  as  through  clouds  that  veil  His 

blaze.  Coleridge. 

Spirit  of. 

The  greatest  glory  of  a  free-bom  people 
Is  to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  child- 
ren. Havardm 

FREE-WILL. 

Ordained  bt  God. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable. 
And  good  He  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  lelt  it  in  thy  pow'r ;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  fkte 
Inextticable,  or  strict  necessity.       Milton. 

Each  had  his  conscience,  each  his  reason, 
will. 

And  understanding  for  himself  to  search ; 

To  choose,  reject,  believe,  oonsider,  act ; 

And  God  proclaim 'd  from  heaven,  and  by 
an  oath 

Confirm 'd,  that  each  should  answer  for  him- 
self; 

And  as  his  own  peculiar  work  should  be 

Done  by  his  proper  self,  should  live  or  die. 

I\>llok. 
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RBSPONSIBI  LITT. 

Faultless  thou  dropt  firom  his  unerring  skill 
With  the  base  power  to  sin,  since  free  of 

will; 
Yet  charge  not  ¥ritl:  thy  guilt  his  bounteous 

love; 
For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to 

rove.  AbwrthnoU 

Graoe  leads  the  right  way  \,  if  you  ohoose 

the  wrong, 
Takeit  and  perish,  but  restrain  your  tongue ; 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufficient  and  left 

free. 
Tour  willAil  suicide  on  God*s  decree. 

Cowper. 

FRIEND. 

Candid,  a. 

Give  me  the  avow'd,  the  erect,  the  manly 

foe. 
Bold  I  can  meet,— perhaps  may  turn  his 

blow; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  firom  the  candid 

fdend.  Canning. 

Chakagteristics  of  a. 
The  dearest  fHend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  condition  *d  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Shakespeare. 

Conduct  Towards  a. 

Chide  a  friend  in  private  and  praise  him 
.n  public.  Solon. 

Counsel  Concerning  a. 

Take  heed  of  a  speedy  professing  fHend ; 
love  is  never  lasting  which  Mames  before  it 
bums.  Feltham. 

Countenance  op  a. 

The  lightsome  countenance  of  a  fHend 
C^veth  such  an  inward  decking  to  the  house 
where  it  lodgeth,  as  proudest  palaces  have 
cause  to  envy  the  gilding. 

Sir  FhUip  Sidney. 
Early,  an. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  fHend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  at- 
tend. Qoldmnith. 

Faithful,  a 

Command  the  assistance  o.  a  foithftil 
fHend.  Dryden. 

A  faithfiil  fHend  Is  better  than  gold— a 
medicine  fbr  misery,  an  only  possession. 

Burton. 
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Imprudent,  an. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  an  im* 
prudent  friend ;  it  is  better  to  deal  with  a 
prudent  enemy.  La  Fontaine. 

Injured,  an.  ^ 

What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  fHend?  SeoU. 

Loss  OF  A. 
To  lose  a  fHena  is  the  greatest  of  all  losses. 

Syrua. 

Melancholy,  a. 

Make  not  a  bosom  fHend  of  a  melancholy 
soul ;  he'll  be  sure  to  aggravate  thy  adver- 
sity and  lessen  thy  prosperity.  He  goes 
always  heavily  loaded,  and  thou  must  bear 
half.  He  Is  never  in  a  good  humor,  and 
may  easily  get  into  a  bad  one,  and  feAX  out 
¥rith  thee.  Fuller. 

Nobody's. 

A  friend  to  everybody  is  a  fHend  to  nobody. 

Spanish  proverb. 

Pretended,  a. 
An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse, 
But  a  pretended  fHend  is  worse.       Gay* 

Prudent,  a. 

A  friendship  that  makes  the  least  noise  is 
very  often  the  most  useftil ;  for  which  rea- 
son I  should  prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a 
zealous  one.  Addison. 

Requisites  of  a. 

Turn  him,  and  see  his  threads ;  look  if  he  be 

Friend  to  himself,  that  would  be  friend  to 

thee; 
For  that  is  flnt  requir*d,  a  man  be  his  own ; 
But  he  that's  too  much  that,  is  fHend  to 

none.  Jonaon. 

Sun,  a. 

Every  friend  Is  to  the  other  a  sun,  and  a 
sun-flower  also.    He  attracts  and  follows. 

lUehier. 

Talking  with  a. 

Talking  with  a  friend  is  nothing  else  but 
thinking  aloud.  Addiaon. 

True,  a. 

A  friend  is  gold,  if  true,  he'll  never  leave 
thee; 

Yet  both,  without  a  touchstone,  may  de- 
ceive thee.  Bandolph. 

A  true  friend  is  distinguished  in  the  criaia 
of  hazard  and  necessity;  when  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  aid  may  show  the  worth  of  his 
soul  and  the  loyalty  of  his  heart.     Fnniue. 

A  friend  loveth  at  all  times ;  and  a  brother 
is  bom  for  adversity.  Prov.  xvii«  17. 
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Ttiou  may 'at  be  sore  that  he  that  will  in 
|»iTate  tell  thee  of  thy  fiialta,  is  thy  friend, 
Ibr  he  adventures  thy  dislike,  and  doth 
hanrd  thy  hatred ;  for  there  are  few  men 
that  can  endure  it,  every  man  for  the  most 
part  delighting  in  self-praise,  whioh  is  one 
of  the  most  universal  follies  that  bewltoheth 
mankind.  Sir  Walter  BaXeigh. 

Value  of  a. 

Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world : 

A  world  in  purchase  of  a  friend  is  gain. 

Young, 

For  to  oast  away  a  virtuous  friend,  I  call 
as  bad  as  to  oast  away  one's  own  life,  whioh 
one  loves  best.  Sophodea. 

FRIENDS. 

Choiob  of. 

▲oquaintanoe  I  would  have,  but  when't  de- 
pends 

Not  on  the  number,  but  the  ohoioe  of 
friends.  Cowley. 

There  is  nothing  mpre  becoming  any  wise 

man,  than  to  make  choice  of  friends,  for  by 

them  thou  shalt  be  Judged  as  thou  art ;  let 

them  therefore  be  wise  and  virtuous,  and 

none  of  those  that  follow  thee  for  gain ;  but 

make  election  rather  of  thy  betters,  than 

thy  inferiors,  shunning  always  such  as  are 

needy ;  for  if  thou  givest  twenty  gifts,  and 

reAise  to  do  the  like  but  once,  all  that  thou 

hast  done  will  t>e  lost,  and  such  men  will 

become  thy  mortal  enemies. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Should  be  Few. 

True  happiness 

Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends. 

But  in  the  worth  and  choice;  nor  would  I 

have 
"Vlitue  a  popular  regard  pursue : 
Let  them  be  good  that  love  me,  though  but 

few.  Jonnon. 

Given  bt  Heaven. 

Heaven  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present 

scene; 
Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next. 

Young* 
In  Heaven. 

All  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithftil  friends 

'And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  Time 

Begun,  are  lasting  there  and  growing  still. 

BoUok. 
Loss  OP. 

Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  hath  not  here  its  end.    3fonigor%ery, 


Making. 

It  is  better  to  decide  between  our  enemies 
than  our  friends ;  for  one  of  our  friends  will 
most  likely  become  our  enemy ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  your  enemies  will  proba- 
bly become  your  friend.  Bioi, 

Many. 
He  who  hath  many  friends,  hath  none. 

Aristotle^ 

Memoby  of. 

Sweet  is  the  memory  of  distant  friends  I 
Like  the  mellow  rays  of  the  departing  sun, 
it  tallB  tenderly,  yet  sadly,  on  the  heart. 

Washington  Irving* 

Old. 

Old  friends  are  best.  King  James  used 
to  call  for  his  old  shoes;  they  were  easiest 
to  his  feet.  John  Selden, 

Paucity. 

Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore 
dear.  I\>Uok» 

Purohabed. 

Purchase  not  friends  with  gifts;  when 
thou  oeasest  to  give^  such  will  cease  to  love. 

I\iller. 

Qualities  of. 

The  qualites  of  your  friends  will  be  those 
of  your  enemies:  cold  friends,  cold  ene* 
mies— half  friends,  half  enemies — fervid 
enemies,  warm  friends.  Lavater. 

True. 

When  true  friends  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

*Tis  like  a  sunbeam  through  a  shower ; 

A  watery  ray  an  instant  seen. 

The  darkly  closing  douds  between.    Scott. 

Tried. 

No  friend's  a  friend  till  he  shall  prove  a 
friend.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  Time  fob  Trying. 

Friends  are  much  better  tried  in  bad  for- 
tune than  in  good.  Aristotle. 

Use  OF. 

We  learn  our  virtues  fh>m  the  bosom 
friends  who  love  us;  our  fSsults  fh>m  the 
enemy  who  hates  us.  We  cannot  easily 
discover  our  real  form  troxxx  a  friend.  He 
is  a  mirror  on  whicE  the  warmth  of  our 
breath  impedes  the  deamess  of  the  reflec- 
tion. Bichler. 

Want  of. 

He  that  has  no  friend  and  no  enemy  is 
one  of  the  vulgar,  and  without  talents, 
newer,  or  energy.  Lavaier. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

AOCBSSIBILITT  TO. 

There  is  no  period  in  which  we  are  more 
aooessible  to  friendship  than  in  intervals  of 
moral  exhaustion  whioh  snooeed  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  passions.      BvAww. 

Advantages  of. 

Friendship  improves  happiness,  and 
abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  Joy, 
and  the  dividing  of  our  grief.  CVoero. 

Advbbsity,  in. 

As  the  yellow  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  so 
the  faith  of  friendship  can  only  be  known 
in  the  season  of  adversity,  Owd* 

Candor  of. 

Reproach,  or  mute  disgust,  Is  the  reward 
Of  candid  friendship,  that  disdains  to  hide 
Unpalatable  truth.  SmolUi. 

Chain,  a. 

There  are  a  thousand  nameless  ties, 

Whioh  only  such  as  feel  them  know ; 
Of  kindred  thoughts,  deep  sympathies. 

And  untold  fouoy  spells,  which  throw 
O'er  ardent  minds  and  (kithfiil  hearts 

A  chain  whose  charmdd  links  so  blend 
That  the  light  circlet  but  imparts 

Its  force  in  these  fond  wordB^— my  friend, 

Mt%.  Dinnies, 

Clobbnsss  of  a. 

So  we  grew  together, 
like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  t>erries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Shakespeare^ 

Composition  of. 

Friendship  is  compounded  of  all  those 
soft  ingredients  which  can  insinuate  them- 
selves and  slide  insensibly  into  the  nature 
and  temper  of  men  of  the  most  different 
constitutions,  as  well  as  of  those  strong  and 
active  spirits  which  can  make  their  way  into 
perverse  and  obstinate  dispositions;  and 
because  discretion  is  always  predominant 
In  it,  it  works  and  prevails  least  upon  fools. 
Wicked  men  are  often  reformed  by  it,  weak 
men  seldom.  Clarendon, 

Constancy  of. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  afE&irs  of  love. 

Shctkeepeare. 

Contracts  of. 

Friendship  contracted  with  the  wicked 
decreases  fh>m  hour  to  hour,  like  the  early 


shadow  of  the  morning;  but  friendship 
formed  with  the  virtuous  will  increase  like 
the  shadow  of  evening,  till  the  sun  of  life 
shall  set.  Herder, 

Definition  of. 
Friendship's  the  wine  of  li£9.         Youitg, 

Friendship  is  the  cement  of  two  minds. 
As  of  one  man  the  soui  and  body  is ; 
Of  which  one  cannot  sever  but  the  other 
Suffers  a  needftil  separation.        Chapman, 

Friendship's  an  abstract   of  love's  noble 

flame 
'Tis  love  refined,  and  purg'd  fh>m  all  its 

dross.  Catharine  Fhilipe. 

Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweet'ner  of  life,  and  solder  of  society ! 

Blair. 

Friendship  is  a  strona:  and  habitual  incli- 
nation of  two  persons  to  promote  the  good 
and  happiness  of  each  other.  Aildiaon, 

Devotbdness  of. 

That  gen'rous  boldness  to  defend 

An  innocent  or  at)sent  friend.       8wifU 

He  loved  me  well ;  so  well  he  could  but  die 
To  show  he  loved  me  better  than  his  life ; 
He  lost  it  for  me.  Dryden, 

EARIiT. 

We  still  have  slept  together 

Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play*d,  eat  to- 
gether ; 

And  wheresoe'er  we  went,   like  Juno*s 
swans. 

Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Shakeepeartk 

Esteem  increased. 

There  is  perhaps  no  time  at  which  we  are 
disposed  to  think  so  highly  of  a  friend,  as 
when  we  find  him  standing  higher  than  we 
expected  in  the  esteem  of  others.         8eoU, 

Eternity,  Image  of. 

Friendship's  the  image  of 
Eternity,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
Moveable.  LUlym 

Faith  in. 

Friendship  above  all  ties  doth  bind  the 

heart. 
And  fkith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part. 

Earl  of  Orrery, 

False. 

False  friendship,  like  the  ivy,  decays  the 
walls  it  embraces;  but  true  friendship 
gives  new  life  and  animation  to  the  object 
it  supports.  BurUm, 
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Ubvbbous. 

A.  genero*i8  friendship  no  oold  medium 

knows, 
Bams  witli  one  iove,  with  one  resentment 

glows ; 
One  shoaid  our  interests  and  our  passions 

be, 
My  friend  mast  hate  the  man  that  injures 

me.  Pope^s  Homer, 

Groundwork  of. 

To  be  influenced  by  a  passion  for  the  same 
paraaits,  and  to  have  simiUr  dislikes,  is 
the  rational  g^undwork  of  lasting  friend- 
ship. SallnaU 

Op  Slow  Growth. 

I/et  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height; 
if  it  rush  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of 
breath.  FuUer, 

Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  g^wth ; 
Tho'  planted  in  esteem's  deep  fixdd  soil, 
The  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection.  Joanna  BaiUie, 

Real  friendship  is  of  slower  growth ;  and 

never  thrives  unless  engprafted  upon  a  stock 

of  known  and  reciprocal  merit. 

Chesterfield. 
Instinct,  an. 

Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 

Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum. 

Addison, 
Jots  of. 

Who  knows  the  Joys  of  friendship? 

In  trust,  security,  and  mutual  tenderness. 

The  doable  Joys,  where  each  is  glad  ibr 

both? 
Friendship  our  only  wealth,  our  last  retreat 

and  strength 

Seoare  against  ill-fortune  and  the  world. 

Rowe. 
Judgment  in  forming. 

First  on  thy  friend  deliberate  with  thyself: 

Pause,  ponder,  sift ;  not  eager  in  the  choice. 

Nor  Jealous  of  the  chosen :  fixing,  fix ; — 

Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till 

death.  Young, 

Laws  of. 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rale  ex- 
pressed. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting 
guest.  I\)pe. 

Good  Man,  of  a. 

A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  there- 
fore soonest  to  be  chosen,  longest  to  be  re- 
tained, and  indeed  never  to  be  parted  with, 
anless  he  ceases  to  be  that  for  which  he  is 

Jeremy  Taylor, 


MUTABIIiITT  OF. 

That  friendship's  raised  on  sand 
Which  every  gust  of  discontent 
Or  flowing  of  our  passions,  can  change 
As  if  it  ne'er  had  been.  Massinger 

Name,  a. 
And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm,  that  lulls  to  sleep; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  &me, 
And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. 

GMdsmUtu 
Name,  an  bmftt. 

Friendship's  an  empty  name,  made  to  de- 
ceive 

Those  whose  good  nature  tempts  them  to 
believe ; 

There's  no  such  thing  on  earth,  the  best 
that  we 

Can  hope  for  here  is  fidnt  neutrality. 

Tuke. 

Objects  op. 

Friendship  requires  actions.         Btchter. 

Over-zeal  in. 

He  that  doth  a  base  thing  in  seal  for  his 
friend,  bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties 
their  hearts  together.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Soothing  Power  of. 

Friendship  has  a  power 
To  soothe  aflUction  in  her  darkest  hour. 

JET.  Kirke  White, 
Private  Privilege. 

Friendship's  the  privilege 
Of  private  men;   for  wretched  greatness 

knows 
No  blessing  so  substantial.  TatSm 

Qualities  of. 

Friendship  hath  the  skill  and  observation 
of  the  best  physician,  the  diligencMind  vig- 
ilance of  the  best  nurse,  and  tbe  tWdemess 
ail^  patience  of  the  best  mother. 

Lord  Clarendon, 
Baritt  of. 

O  friendship  f  of  all  things  the 

Most  rare,  and  therefore  most  rare,  because 

most 
Excellent ;  whose  ooinforts  in  misery 
Are  always  sweet,  whose  counsels  in 
Prosperity  are  ever  fortunate.  Lilly. 

Show,  a. 

You'll  find  the  friendships  of  the  world  a 

show! 
Mere  outward  show  f    Tis  like  the  harlot's 

tears. 
The  statesman's  promise,  or  fieilse  patriot's 

seal. 
Fall  of  fkir  seeming,  bat  delusion  all. 

Savage 
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STEADFASTIfBaS  OF. 

When  Advendtles  flow, 
Then  love  ebb«;  bat  fdendahip  eundeth 

In  Btormfi.    Time   draweth  wrinkles  In  a 

fair 
Faoe,  bat  addeth  fresh  ooloars  to  a  ftJA 
Friend,  whioh  neither  heat  nor  sold,  nor 

misery, 
Nor  place,  nor  destiny,  oan  alter  or 
Diminish.  LiUy, 

Test  of. 

True  friends  visit  in  prosperity  only  when 
invited,  bat  in  adversity  they  oome  withont 
Invitation.  TheophrcLaUu. 

True. 

Friendship  whioh,  onoe  determined,  never 

swerves, 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  bat  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves; 
And  soft-eyed  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland, 
And  melting  Charity,  wiUi  open  hand. 
And  artless  Love,  believing  and  believed, 
And  honest  Confldenee,  whioh  ne'er  de> 

oeived; 
And  Meroy,  stretching  out,  ere  Want  oan 

speak. 
To  wipe  the  tear  which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek.  Hcmnak  More* 

Understood,  littlb. 

There  are  few  satajeots  whioh  have  been 
BM>re  written  npon,  and  less  understood, 
than  that  of  friendship.  To  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  some,  tills  virtue,  instead  of  being 
the  asBuager  of  pain,  becomes  the  souroe  of 
every  inconvenience.  Such  speculatists,  by 
expecting  too  much  from  friendship,  dis- 
solve the  connection,  and  by  drawing  the 
bands  too  closely,  at  length  break  them. 

Qoldsmiih. 
Union  of. 

Friendship  is  oomposed  of  a  single  soul 
faihabiting  two  bodies.  AriatoUB* 

Usefulness  of. 

Friendship  is  the  only  thing  In  the  world 
conoeming  the  useftilneasof  whioh  all  man- 
Idnd  are  agreed.  Cicero, 

Violation  of. 

He  who  maliciously  takes  advantage  of 
th  3  unguarded  moments  of  ftiendship,  is 
no  farther  fh>m  knavery  than  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  evening  from  the  first  of  night. 

Lavaier, 

The  amity  that  Wisdom  knits  not.  Folly 
may  easily  untie.  SkaJhetpeare. 


Virtue,  none  without. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  without  vir 
tue ;  for  th|kt  intimacj^',  whioh  amongst  gooi' 
men  is  called  friendship,  becomes  fkotlon, 
when  it  subsists  among  the  unprincipled. 

SaUuU. 

FRUGALITY. 

Pedigree  of. 

Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daught^'r  of 
prudence,  the  idster  of  temperanoe,  and  the 
parent  of  liberty.  He  that  is  extravagant 
will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will 
enfbrae  dependence  and  invite  cormptioQ. 

Jio^fiecMi. 

PRINOIPLB  OP. 

Frugality  is  founded  upon  the  principle, 
that  all  riches  have  limits.  Burke. 


RiOHBB  OF. 

The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches 
of  frugality.  CioefOm 

FURY. 

Inoohbrenob  op. 
I  understand  a  frury  in  your  words 
But  not  3rour  words.  JShaketpfw^. 

Inplubnob  of. 

To  be  ftirious 
Is  to  be  frightened  out  of  fear ;  and  in  thai 

mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge.  Ihid. 

FUTURE. 

Consideration  for  thb. 

Planters  of  trees  ought  to  encourage  them* 
selves  by  considering  all  fixture  times  as 
present ;  indeed  such  consideration  would 
be  a  useful  principle  to  all  men  in  their 
conduct  of  life,  as  it  respects  both  this  world 
and  the  next.  Biakop  WaUon. 

Fear,  to  be  Mft  without. 

Look  not  moomfrilly  into  the  pastt— it 
comes  not  baok  again ;  wisely  improve  the 
present-^it  is  thine;  go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  ftiture,  without  fear  and  with  a 
manly  heart.  LongfeUow. 

Gloominess  of  the. 

O  if  this  were  seen ! 
The  happiest  youth— viewing  his  progress 

through 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue— 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down 

and  die.  Shakespeart. 

Hidden. 

The  undistingnish'd  seeds  of  good  and  lU, 
Heav*n  in  its  boeom  fh>m  our  knowledge 
hides.  Drydem, 
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Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book 

of  fate, 
A^  tut  the  page  prescribed,  their  present 

flite.  Fope, 

God  will  not  suffer  man  to  have  bhe 
knowledge  of  things  to  come:  for  if  he 
had  prescience  of  his  prosperity  he  would 
be  careless :  and  understanding  of  his  ad- 
versity he  would  be  senseless.     Augustine, 

Past,  Befeats  the. 

There  is  no  hope— the  ftiture  will  but  turn 

The  old  sand  in  the  fiilling  glass  of  time. 

B.  if.  Stoddard. 

Tbubtbd,  kot  to  be. 

Trust  no  fhture  howe'er  pleasant! 
Tiet  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  I 
Act— act  in  the  living  present  t 
Heart  within  and  God  o*erhead! 

LongfeUow, 

FUTURITY. 

Feabb  of. 

Sure  there  Is  none  but  fears  a  fhture  state; 

And  when  the  most  obdurate  swear  they 

do  not 
Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boasting 

tongues.  Dryden, 

Veil  of. 

The  veil  which  covers  the  fkoe  of  idturity 
Ip  woven  by  the  hand  of  mBtey.      Bulwen 


GAIN. 

'  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

JPhiL  i,  25. 
Taskmaster,  a. 
A  captive  fetter'd  at  the  oar  of  gain. 

iPaieoner. 

GALE. 

Gentle,  a. 

The  western  gale  sweeps  o*ei  the  plain. 
Gently  it  waves  the  rivulet's  cascade ; 
Gently  it  parts  the  lock  on  beauty's  brow. 
And  bits  the  tresses  from  the  snowy  neck. 

Orcikame, 

GALIi. 

Let  ttiere  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose  pen,  no 
matter.  Shakespearem 

GALLANTRY, 

CONSOIENOE  IN,  NO. 

Consdenee  has  no  more  to  do  with  gal- 
Ittitry  than  it  has  with  politics.    Sheridan. 


Definition  of. 

Gallantry  consists  in  taylng  the  most 
empty  things  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

La  Jtoeh^oueauld. 

Women,  to. 

Gallantry  to  women  (the  sure  road  to  their 
fjAVor)  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme devotion  to  all  their  wants  and 
wishes,  a  delight  in  their  satisfieiction,  and  | 
a  confidence  in  yourself  as  being  able  to 
contribute  towards  it.  The  slightest  in- 
difference with  regard  to  them,  or  distrust 
of  yourself  is  equally  fotai.  HctzlitL 

GAMBLER. 

Afpeabanoe  of. 

An  assembly  of  the  States,  a  court  of  Jus- 
tice, shows  nothing  so  serious  and  grave  as 
a  table  of  gamesters  playing  very  high ;  a 
melancholy  solicitude  clouds  their  looks; 
envy  and  rancour  agitate  their  minds  while 
the  meeting  lasts,  without  regard  to  friend- 
ship, alliances,  birth  or  distinctions. 

La  Bruyere* 

DOUBLT  BUINEl). 

The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  to  his 
profession,  is  donbly  ruined.  He  adds  his 
soul  to  every  other  loss,  and  by  the  act  of 
suicide,  renounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven. 

Colton. 

GAMBLING. 

Advice  about. 

If  yet  thou  love  game  at  so  dear  a  rate 

Learn  this ;  that  hath  old  gamesters  dearly 

cost: 
Dost  lose?  Rise  up;  Bostwin;  Rise  in  that 

state. 
Who  strive  to  sit  out  losing  hands  aretlost. 

Herbertm 

Condemnation  of. 

I  look  upon  every  man  as  a  suicide  fh>m 
the  moment  he  takes  the  dice  box  desper- 
ately in  his  hand,  and  all  that  follows  in  his 
career  from  that  fktal  time,  is  only  sharpen- 
ing the  dagger  before  he  strikes  it  to  his 
heart.  •  Cumberland* 

Ruinous,  oonbequenoes  of. 
Look  round  the  wrecks  of  play  behold. 
Estates  dismember'd,  mortgaged,  sold; 
Their  owners  now  to  Jail  confin'd. 
Show  eqiial  poverty  of  mind.  Oay, 

Curst  is  the  wretch  enslaved  to  such  a  vice, 
Who  ventures  Ufe  and  soul  upon  the  dice. 

Horace. 
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"By  gaining  we  lose  both  oar  time  and 
treasure;  two  things  most  precious  to  the 
life  of  man.  JFeUham, 

EPFE0T8  OF. 

There  Is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  flEuse 
like  the  vigils  of  the  card  table,  and  those 
catting  passions  wliioh  attend  them. 

Steele, 
Evils  of. 

Ghftming  finds  a  man  a  cully,  and  leaves 
him  a  knave.  Hughes, 

Gambling  houses  are  temples  where  the 
most  sordid  and  turbulent  passions  contend ; 
there  no  spectator  can  be  indifferent ;  a  card, 
or  a  small  square  of  ivory,  interests  more 
than  the  loss  of  an  empire,  or  the  ruin  of  an 
unotTending  g^np  of  inlhnts  and  their  near- 
est relatives.  Zimmerman, 

Folly  pp. 

Bets  at  the  first  were  fool-traps,  where  the 

wise 
Like  spiders  luy  in  ambush  for  the  flies. 

Dryden, 

Some  play  for  gain ;  to  pass  time  others  play 
For  nothing;  both  play  the  ft>ol,  I  say: 
Nor  time  nor  coin  1*11  lose,  or  idly  spend ; 
Who  gets  by  play,  proves  loser  in  the  end. 

Heath, 
Madness  of. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns. 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds 

drains. 
And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery. 

Dryden, 

PSDiaRBB  OF. 

Gaming  is  the  child  of  avarice,  but  the 
fiither  of  prodigality.  Colton, 

Giiming  is  the  son  of  avarice,  but  the 
fiither  of  despair. 

Profession  of. 

It  is  possible  that  a  wise  and  good  man 
may  he  prevailed  on  to  game ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  professed  gamester  should 
be  a  wise  and  good  man.  LavcUer, 

GENERAL. 

Best,  the. 

A  valiant  and  brave  soldier  seeks  rather 
to  preserve  one  citizen  than  to  destroy  a 
thousand  enemies,  fB  Sdpio,  the  Roman, 
said;  therefore  an  upright  soldier  begins 
not  a  war  lightly,  or  without  urgent  cause. 
True  soldiers  and  d^ptains  make  not  many 
wordS|  but  when  they  speak  the  deed  is 
dont*  Jj%Uher, 


Skill  of  ▲• 

A  gen'ral  sets  his  army  in  array 

In  vain,  unless  he  fight  and  win  the  day. 

GENEROSITY. 

Blessed  bt  God. 
God  blesses  still  the  generous  thought 

And  still  the  fitting  word  He  speeds, 
And  truth,  at  His  requiring  taught, 

He  quickens  into  deeds.  Whittier, 

CONTAOION  OF. 

One  great  reason  why  men  practice  gener- 
osity so  little  in  the  world  is  their  finding 
so  little  there.  Generosity  is  catching ;  and 
if  so  many  men  escape  it,  it  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree fh>m  the  same  reason  the  countrymen 
escape  the  small-pox,~because  they  meet 
no  one  to  give  it  to  them.  Oretnlie, 

Falsb. 

What  seems  generosity  is  often  disguised 
ambition,  that  despises  small  to  run  after 
greater  interest.  La  Moeh^oucauld, 

Reward  of. 

They  that  do 
An  act  that  does  desert  requital 
Pay  first  themselves  the  stock  of  such  con^ 
tent.  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

Sunshine  of. 
A  gen*rous  soul  is  sunshine  to  the  mind. 

Ibid. 

Wisdom  of. 

The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others,  lives  unblest. 

Horace. 

GENIUS. 

Ambition,  vain  of. 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 

Like  kings,  we  lose  the  conquests  gain*d 

before 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more. 

Pope. 

Attributbs  of. 

The  three  Indispensables  of  genius  are 
understanding,  feeling,  and  perseverance. 
The  three  things  that  enrich  genius,  are 
contentment  of  mind,  the  cherishing  of 
good  thoughts,  and  exercising  the  memory. 

Somthey. 

Born,  must  bb. 

Time,  place  and  action,  may  with  pains  be 

wrought. 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be 

taught.  Jhrydeifu 
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CSARA0TERI8TIGB  OF. 

To  carry  on  the  feeungs  of  childhood  into 
the  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine  the 
child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with 
the  appearances  which  every  day  has  ren- 
dered &miliar,  this  is  the  character  and  pri- 
▼llege  of  genios,  and  one  of  the  marks 
which  distinguish  genius  from  talent. 

Coleridge, 

Ko  enemy  is  so  terrible  as  a  man  of  genius. 

Dimraeli. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  and  inert  in 
society,  as  a  blaasing  meteor  when  it  de- 
scends to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 

LiOngfeUow. 

Cultivation,  bequirbs  . 
The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  care, 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste,  with  fitful  glare. 

Wilcox, 

Definitions  of. 

To  be  endowed  with  strength  by  nature, 
to  be  actuated  by  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  to  have  a  certain  spirit  almost  Divine 
inAised  into  you.  Cicero, 


The  faculty  of  g^wth. 


Coleridge, 


BCXJBNTRICITY  OF. 

There  is  no  great  genius  free  frt>m  some 
tincture  of  madness.  Seneca. 

Tour  friend  is  passionate ;  perhape  unfit 

For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modern  wit ; 

His  hair  ill-cut,  his  robe  that  awkward 
flows. 

Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 

The  man, — 

But  underneath  this  rough  uncouth  dis- 
guise 

A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies. 

jFVaneif. 

OxVTy  A. 

A  liappy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature. 

Dryden, 

Denius,  thou  g^ft  of  Heaven !  thou  light 
divine !  Crabbe, 

Like  Gold. 

Genius,  in  one  respect,  is  like  gold ;  num- 
bers of  persons  are  constantly  writing  about 
boiKf  who  have  neither.  Cotton, 

Gbbat,  a. 

His  genius  quite  obsoored  the  brighest  ray 
Of  human  thought,  as  Sol's  efftilg^nt  beams 
At  mom*s  approach,  extinguish  all  the  stars. 

12.  Wynne, 
11 


Not  Inherent. 

Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  of- 
ten inherent ;  genius,  being  the  action  of 
reason  and  imag^ination,  rarely  or  never. 

Coleridge* 

INTEROOURSB  OF. 

Genius  speaks  only  to  genius. 

Stanielaue* 

With  Learning. 

Without  a  genius,  learning  soars  in  vain ; 
And,  without  learning,  genius  sinks  again ; 
Their  foroe  united,  arowns  the  sprightly 
reigpi.  JSlpMneton, 

Obedience  to. 

Obey 
Thy  genius,  for  a  minister  it  is 
Unto  the  throne  of  Fate.    Draw  to  tKy  soul, 
And  centralize  the  rays  which  are  around 
Of  the  Divinity.  Bailey, 

Orioinalitt  of. 

Genius  is  supposed  to  be  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing excellencies  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  rules  of  art ;  a  power  which  no 
precepts  can  teach,  and  which  no  industry 
can  acquire.  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds, 

Rarity  of. 

The  proportion  of  genius  to  the  vulgar  is 
like  one  to  a  million ;  but  genius  without 
tyranny,  without  pretension,  that  Judges 
the  weak  with  equity,  the  superior  with 
humanity,  and  equals  with  Justice,  is  like 
one  to  ten  millions.  LavcUer, 

With  Beason. 

The  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great  as 
when  it  is  chastised  and  subdued  by  the 
highest  reason.  CoUon, 

Rbooonition  of. 

The  drafts  which  true  genius  draws  upon 
posterity,  although  they  may  not  always  iM 
honoured  so  soon  as  they  are  due,  are  sure 
to  be  paid  with  compound  interest  in  the 
end.  CoUon. 

Religion,  without. 

Genius,  without  religion,  is  only  a  lamp 
on  the  outer  gate  of  a  palace.  It  may  serve 
to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  that  are 
without,  while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  dark- 

Hannah  Mora. 


Riddles  of. 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautifrd, 
Leaves  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  Dull^ 
From  eyes  pro&ne  a  veil  the  Iris  screens, 
And  fools  on  fools  still  asky— what  Hamlet 
means?  Bulwer, 
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Sign  of  a. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world 

you  may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the 

dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Swift, 
Tbue. 

So  strong  a  wit  did  nature  to  him  frame, 

As  all  things  by  his  Judgment  overcame ; 

Uis  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did 

show, 

Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below. 

Cowley, 

UvOONSCIOnSNBSS  OF. 

As  effortless  as  woodland  nooks 
Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Lowell, 
Uncrbattvb. 

Some  have  the  temperament  and  tastes 
of  genius,  without  its  creative  power.  They 
feel  acutely,  but  express  tamely.     Bulwer, 

GENIUS  AND  TALENT. 

Genius  is  the  highest  type  of  reason^tal- 
ent  the  highest  type  of  the  unc  erstanding. 

Hiekok, 
GENTILITY. 
Assumption  of. 

There  cannot  be  a  surer  proof  of  low  ori- 
gin, or  of  an  innate  meanness  of  disposition, 
than  to  be  always  talking  and  thinking  of 
being  genteel.  Hazlitt, 

Borrowed. 

Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrowed  thing, 
From  dead  men's  dust  and  bones ;  and  none 

of  yours, 
Except  you  make  or  hold  it.  Jonaon, 

With  Virtue. 

How  weak  a  thing  is  gentility,  if  It  wants 
virtue.  Fuller, 

GENTLEMAN. 
Characteristics  of  a. 

A  gentleman  has  ease  without  familiari- 
ty, is  respectful  without  meanness;  genteel 
without  affectation,  insinuating  without 
seeming  art.  Chesterfield, 

Measure  not  thy  carriage  by  any  man*s  eye. 
Thy  speech  by  no  man's  ear ;  but  be  resolute 
And  confident  in  doing  and  saying ; 
And  this  is  the  grace  of  a  right  gentleman. 

Chapman, 

For  your  behavnr.  let  it  be  free  and 
Negligent ;  not  dogg'd  with  ceremony 
Or  observance ;  give  no  man  honour  but 
Upon  equal  terms :  for  look  how  much  thou 
Giv'st  any  man  above  that,  so  much  thou 
Tuk*8t  firom  thyself.  Ibid, 


I  am  a  gentleman ;  and  oy  my  birth,         ' 
Companion  with  a  king:  a  king's  no  mors 
I  am  poflsess'd  of  many  fiiir  revenues, 
Sufficient  to  maintain  a  gentleman. 
Touching  my  mind,  I'm  studied  In  all  arts; 
The  riches  of  my  thoughts,  and  of  my  time, 
Have  been  a  good  proficient.         Hey  wood. 

His  years  are  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  Judgment 

ripe; 
And  in  a  word  (for  fkr  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

i^akespeare* 

He  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  withal 

Happy  in's  endeavours ;  thp  general  voice 

Sounds  him  for  courtesy,  behaviour,  Ian- 

And  every  fair  demeanor  an  example ; 
Titles  of  honor  add  not  to  his  worth. 
Who  is  tdmself  an  honor  to  his  title. 

John  JPord* 

Conduct  of  a. 

He  that  bears  himself  like  a  gentleman.  Is 

Worth  to  have  been  bom  a  gentleman. 

Chapman* 

Expression  of  a  B'ace  of  a. 

The  expression  of  a  gentleman's  fiu)e  is 
not  so  much  that  of  refinement,  as  of  fiexi- 
bility,  not  of  sensibility  and  enthusiasm  as 
of  indiffSsrence ;  it  argues  presence  of  mind 
rather  than  enlargement  of  ideas. 

HazlUU 

The  look  of  a  gentleman  is  little  else  than 
the  reflection  of  the  looks  of  the  world. 

Ibid* 
Name  of,  the. 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman 
Defani'd  by  every  charlatan 
And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

Tennyson. 

Natural,  a 

He  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the 
great,  and  on  no  occasion  disgust  them  by 
'ami.iarity,  or  disgrace  himself  by  servility, 
proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by 
nature,  as  his  companions  are  by  rank. 

Colton, 

Nature's. 

But  nature  with  a  matchless  hand  sends 

forth  her  nobly  bom, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attribute  of  wealth 

and  rank  to  scorn ; 
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She  moulds  with  care  a  spirit  rare,  half 

human,  half  divine, 
And  cries,  exultingly,  *<Who  can  make  a 

gentleman  like  mine  7''        Eliza  Cook, 

There  are  some  spirits  nobly  Just,  unwarp'd 

by  pelf  or  pride, 
Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when 

dash*d  by  adverse  tide ; — 
They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no 

station  can  disgrace ; 
Nature  puts  forth  Aer  gentleman,  and  mon- 

archs  must  give  place.  Ibid. 

Qualifications  of  a. 

A  Christian  is  Qod  Almighty's  gentle- 
man; a  gentleman.  In  the  vulgar,  super- 
ficial way  of  understanding  the  word,  is 
the  devil's  christian.  But  to  throw  aside 
these  polished  and  too  current  counterfeits 
for  something  valuable  and  sterling,  the 
real  gentleman  should  be  gentle  in  every- 
thing, at  least  in  everything  that  depends 
on  himself, — in  carriage,  temper,  construo- 
tions,  aims,  desires.  He  ought  therefore  to 
be  mild,  calm,  quiet,  even,  temperate,^ 
not  hasty  in  Judgment,  not  exorbitant  in 
ambition,  not  overbearing,  not  proud,  not 
rapacious,  not  oppressive ;  for  these  things 
are  contrary  to  gentleness.  Many  such 
gentlemen  are  to  be  found,  I  trust ;  and 
many  more  would  be  were  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  name  borne  in  mind  and  duly 
inculcated.  Hare. 

Requisites  of  a. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  read- 
l^Sf  good  company  and  reflection  must 
finish  him.  Locke. 

Signs  of  a. 

i  am  a  gentleman, 

1*11  be  sworn  thou  art ! 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  action,  and 

spirit, 
Do  give  the  five-fold  blazon.    Shakespeare. 

When  Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?       JPegge, 

Tbub,  a. 

It  is  no  yeTy  uncommon  thing  in  the  world 
to  meet  with  men  of  probity;  there  are 
likewise  a  great  many  men  of  honour  to  be 
fonud.  Men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and 
men  of  letters,  are  frequent;  but  a  true 
gentleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees.  He  is 
properly  a  compound  of  the  various  good 
qualities  that  embellish  mankind.  As  the 
great  poet  animates  all  the  different  parts  of 


learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  ir- 
radiates all  the  compass  of  his  knowledge 
by  the  lustre  and  brightness  of  his  imagi« 
nation ;  so  all  the  great  and  solid  perfections 
of  life  appear  in  the  finished  gentleman, 
with  a  beautiful  gloss  and  varnish ;  every- 
thing ho  says  or  does  Is  accompanied  with 
a  manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws 
the  admiration  and  good  will  of  every  be- 
holder. JSteele. 

GENTLENESS. 

Definition  of. 

Gentleness,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
be  careftilly  distinguished  fh)m  the  mean 
spirit  of  cowards,  and  the  fawning  assent 
of  sycophants.  It  removes  no  Just  right 
from  fear;  it  gives  no  important  truth  to 
fiattery;  it  is,  indeed,  not  only  consistent 
with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily  requires 
a  manly  spirit  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  or- 
der to  give  it  any  real  value.  Blair. 

Greatness,  in. 

A  crystal  river 
Diaphanous  because  it  travels  slowly. 
Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever ; 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and 
lowly.  Wordsworth. 

Influence  of. 

Sweet  Sjpeaking  oft  a  currish  heart  re- 
claims. Sidney. 

Power  of. 

An  accent  very  low 
In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-pacdd  counsel  in  distress, 

Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  though  un- 

discried. 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 

Through  all  the  outworks  of  suspicion's 

pride.  I'ennyaon. 

GHOSTS. 

Raising  of. 

Olendower.—l  can  call  spirits  firom  the  vasty 

deep. 
Hotspur. — Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them  ?  Shakespeare. 

GIANT. 

FlSHTNG. 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 

His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne  er 

broke ; 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail. 
And  sat  upon  a  rock  and  bobbed  for  whale. 

King. 
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Stsenoth  of  a. 

O  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyran- 
nous 
To  use  it  lilce  a  giant.  Skakesptaire, 

GIFT. 

Mavvbb  of  BsBTowiva  ▲. 

The  manner  of  giving,  shews  the  charac- 
ter of  the  giver,  more  than  the  gift  itself. 

LavaUr, 

GIFTS. 

AOOBPTABIiE,  WHBN  MOST. 

They  are  the  noblest  benefits,  and  sink 
Deepest  in  man ,  of  which  when  he  doth 

thinlc, 
The   memory  delights  him   more,   from 

whom. 
Than  what  he  hath  receiv'd.  Johnwn. 

Those  gifts  are  ever  the  most  acceptable 
which  the  giver  has  made  precious.     Ovid, 

Bbstowed,  freely. 

Give  freely  to  him  that  deserveth  well, 
and  asketh  nothing ;  and  that  is  a  way  of 
giving  to  thyself.  Fuller, 

CONFEBBED,  UNOBACIOU8LY. 

There  is  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticlcs 
to  the  fingers.  SeneccL, 

Failure  of. 

Tour  gift  is  princely,  but  it  comes  too  late, 
And  falls  like  sunbeams  on  a  blasted  blos- 
som. Suckling, 

Influbnob  of. 

Policy  counselleth  a  gift,  given  wisely  and 

in  season; 
And   policy  afterwards   approveth  it,  fbr 

g^reat  is  the  influence  of  g^lfts.    Tupper, 

POWBB  OF. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ; 
Dumb  Jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  quick  than  words  do  move  a  woman's 
mind.  Shakespeare, 

Rbobption  of. 

He  ne*er  consider*d  it  as  loath 
To  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth, 
And  very  wisely  would  lay  forth 
Ko  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth. 

Butler, 

Useless. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  moreover,  who 
possess  almost  every  gift  except  the  gift  of 
the  power  to  use  them.  Kingaley. 

Value,  pbofobtiobatb. 
And  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath 
composed 


As  make  the  things  more  rich ;  their  pei^ 

fume  lost, 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  un- 
kind. Shakespeare. 
Valued. 

I  never  cast  a  flower  away, 

A  gift  of  one  who  car'd  for  me ; 
A  flower— a  tkded  flower, 
But  it  was  done  reluctantly. 

L.  IS,  Landan. 

GLORY. 

Chabaotbbistics  of. 
Oloiy,  like  time,  progroenlon  does  require  i 
When  it  does  oease  t' advance,  it  does  ex- 
pire. Marl  of  Orrery. 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  our- 
selves; 
And  without  that  the  conqueror  is  nought. 
But  the  first  slave.  Thameoru 

As  to  be  perfectly  Just  is  an  attribute  of 
the  Divine  nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  ot 
our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  man. 

Addiaan. 
Definitions  of. 
What  is  glory?  what  is  fomef 
The  echo  of  a  long-lost  name ; 
A  breath,  an  idle  hour's  brief  talk ;  j 

The  shadow  of  an  arrant  naught ;  { 

A  flower  that  blossoms  for  a  day. 

Dying  next  morrow ; 
A  stream  that  hurries  on  its  way. 

Singing  of  sorrow.  MotherwelU 

What  is  glory  7— in  the  socket 

See  how  dying  tapers  flare !     Wardaworth. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blase  of  fkme. 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  un- 
mixt  7  Milton. 

Glory  is  the  fkir  child  of  peril.     Smollett. 

Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds  t 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue  I 

Johnson, 

Dbsibb  fob. 

If  glory  was  a  bait  that  angels  swallow'd 
How  then  should  souls  allied  to  sense  re- 
sist itr  Dryden. 

Who  pants  for  glory  finds  a  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  l^m,  and  a  breath  o'er- 
throws.  Bope. 

GRBATB8T. 

Our  greatest  glory  consist  not  in  never 
IkUing,  but  in  rising  every  time  we  &11. 

QoldsmUK 
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IHSIOKinnAKOR  OF. 

Glory  is  like  a  aroie  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaaeth  to  enlarge  itself^ 
Till    by  broad  apreading  it  disperse  to 
noaght.  Shakespeare. 

Paths  of. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grave. 

Qray. 

Shambfui*. 

Glory,  built 

On  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  guilt 

Cowper. 

1*KUB. 

True  glory  takes  root,  and  even  spreads ; 
all  fiilse  pretences,  like  flowers,  fall  to  the 
ground ;  nor  can  any  counterfeit  last  long. 

Cicero. 

GLORIES. 

Insionificavcb  of. 

O.ories,  like  glow-worms,  aflir  off  shine 

bright. 
But  look*d  too  near,  have  neither  heat  nor 

light.  John  Webster. 

Our  glories  float  between  the  earth  and 

heaven 
Like  clouds  that  seem  pavilions  of  the  sun, 
A.nd  are  the  playthings  of  the  casual  wind. 

Bulwer. 

GLUTTON. 
Thb. 

Honour^s  a  thing  too  subtle  for  his  wisdom ; 
If  honour  lio  in  eating,  he*s  right  honour- 
able. Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Such,  whose  sole  bliM  is  eating,  who  can 

give 
Bat  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live. 

Juvenal. 

GLUTTONY. 

Eviiii  OF. 

As  hooaes  well  stored  with  provisions  are 
Jkely  to  be  full  of  mice,  so  the  bodies  of 
those  that  oat  much  are  fill  of  diseases. 

Diogenes. 

Glattony  and  drunkenness  have  two  evils 
attendant  upon  them ;  they  make  the  car- 
cass smart  as  well  as  the  pocket. 

Anfoninus. 

Evils,  phtsicai.  of. 

Gluttony  is  the  source  of  all  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  fountain  of  all  our  diseases. 
As  a  lamp  is  choked  by  a  superabundance 
>f  oil,  a  fire  extinguished  by  excess  of  ftiel, 
so  is  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  destroyed 
1^  Intemperate  diet.  Burton. 


Polly  of. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty 

bite 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  banlcrupt  quite  the 

wits.  Shakespeare, 

Propensity,  a  DisaxrsTiNa. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne*er  looks  to  heav*n  amidst  his  gorgeous 

feast. 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude, 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.    MiUon. 

Spirit  of  loathsomb. 

And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  gluttony, 

Deform'd  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine ; 

His  belly  was  up-blown  with  luxury. 

And  eke  with  fifttneas  swollen  were  his  eyne. 

Spenser. 
GOD. 

ACQUAINTAVOB  WITH. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldsi 
taste  his  works.  Cowper* 

Acts  of. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 

Than  time  or  motion.  Milton. 

Adoration  of. 

Hail  source  of  being  I  universal  soul 
Of  heaven  and  earth  I  eaaential  presence  haill 
To  thee  I  bend  the  knee ;  to  thee  ray  thoughts 
Ck>ntinual  climb ;  who,  with  a  master  hand. 
Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  touch'd. 

Thomson. 

God  of  my  Fathers !  holy.  Just  and  good  I 
My  God,  my  Father,  my  unfiiiling  Hope ! 
Jehovah !  let  the  incense  of  thy  praise, 
Accepted,  bum  before  thy  mercy  seat, 
And  let  thy  presence  bum  both  day  and 
night.  FMok. 

All  in  All. 

From  Thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  Thee  we 

tend, 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

Johnstm. 

APPBAIil  TO. 

Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  good  supreme  I 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  I  teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  fh>m  folly,  vanity  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit  I  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  oonsdoos  peace,  and  vir- 
tue pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss. 

Thomson. 

Give  me,  O  Father,  to  Thy  throne  access. 
Unshaken  seat  of  endless  happiness  I 
Give  me,  unveird,  the  source  of  good  to  see  I 
Give  me  Thy  light,  and  fix  mine  eyes  on 
Thee!  BqsMub. 
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Beneficence  of. 

Those  things  that  are  not  practicable  are 
not  desirable.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie 
within  the  reach  of  an  informed  under- 
standing and  a  well  directed  pursuit.  There 
is  nothing  that  God  has  Judged  good  for  us, 
that  He  has  not  given  us  the  means  to  accom- 
plish, iLroth  it:  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world.  Burke, 

CONPIBBNCB  IN. 

How  calmly  may  we  commit  ourselves  to 

the  bands  of  Him  who  bears  up  the  world — 

of  Him  who  has  created,  and  who  provides 

*  for  the  Joy  even  of  insects,  as  careftiliy  as 

if  He  were  their  Father  I  Jtichter, 

Creator,  the. 

He  hath  made  the  earth  by  His  power.  He 
hath  established  the  world  by  His  wisdom, 
and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  His 
discretion.  Jeremiah  x,  12. 

Duty  to. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  wonderful 
love  of  God  for  mankind,  who,  in  order  to 
encourage  obedience  to  His  laws,  has  an- 
nexed a  present  as  well  as  a  future  reward 
to  a  good  life ;  and  has  so  interwoven  our 
duty  and  happiness  together,  that  while  we 
are  discharging  our  obligations  to  the  one, 
we  are,  a^  the  same  time,  making  the  best 
provisions  for  the  othdr.  Melmoth, 

Eternity  of. 

Even  as  darkness,  self-impregned,  brings 

forth 
Creative    light,   and   silenoe,   speech;   so 

beams, 
Known  through  all  ages,  hope  and  help  of 

man. 
One  God  omnific,  sole,  original, 
W  ise,  won  d  er- worki  ng  wielder  of  the  whole. 
Infinite,  inconceivable,  immense, 
The  midst  without  beginning,  and  the  first 
From  ihe  beginning,  and  of  all  Being  last. 

Bailesf, 

EVERLASTINQ. 

Thou  dread  source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place; 
Above  our  human  region  or  below 
Set  and  nuntaln'd.    Thou,  thou  alone.  Of 

Lord, 
Art  everlasting.  Wordsworth. 

Everything,  in. 

One  Spirit— His 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding 

brows— 


Rules  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 
But  sliows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or 

stain 
Of  his  unrivaird  pencil.    He  inspires 
Thei  r  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  in- 
cludes. 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the 

earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him ;  whom  what 

he  tinds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  Nature,  from  the  broad  m^]estio  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun. 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present 
God.  Cowper. 

Creation  Glorifies. 

Every  created  thing  glorifies  God  in  its 
place  by  frilfiiling  His  will,  and  the  great 
purposes  of  his  providence ;  but  man  alone 
can  give  tongue  to  every  creature,  and  pro- 
nounce for  all  a  general  orthodoxy. 

Kirby 

Glory  of,  the. 

The  glory  of  Him  who  hung  His  masonry 
pendent  on  nought,  when  the  world  he  cre- 
ated. Longfellow, 

Hand  of,  the. 

The  hand  of  God 
Has  written  legibly  that  man  may  know 
The  glory  of  the  Maker.    Henry  Ware,  Jr 

Immutability  of. 

Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth :  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
Thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
Shalt  endure :  yea  all  of  them  shall  wax  old 
like  a  garment :  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed 
but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  sha^ 
have  no  end.  I^iUma  oil,  25 

Incomprehensibility  of. 

A  God  alone  can  comprehend  a  God. 

Young 

In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavors  end 
How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend 
Or  finite  reason  reach  infinite  7 
For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than 
He,  Dryden. 

'Tis  hard  to  find  God,  but  to  comprehend 
Him,  as  He  is,  is  labour-without  end. 

fferriekm 
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Inoratititde  to. 

•We  can  be  than&xai  to  a  tnend  f^**  a  f^w 
acres,  or  a  little  monev:  and  yt,.  ■''^'  ♦'^** 
freedom  and  oomniatiri  or  tna  wnoli»  earth 
and  for  the  great  oeneflts  of  our  Being  om 
life,  health  and  reason,  we  look  upon  our- 
selves as  under  no  obligation.  Seneca. 

Justice  of. 

jy«it  ©."A  ♦'-•  nrava  of  God, 

And  Justifiable  to  rn<>n  Milton. 

Justice  of.  Majesty  and. 

With  God  is  terrible  majesty.  Touching 
the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  Him  out.  He 
is  excellent  in  power  and  in  Judgment,  and 
in  plenty  of  Justice.  He  will  not  afflict. 
Men  do  therefore  fear  Him. 

Job  xxzvii,  22. 

The  Creatob  of  Light. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.  Oen,  i,  8. 

Love  of. 

It  is  the  nalore  of  every  artificer  to  ten- 
der and  esteem  his  own  work ;  and  if  God 
should  not  love  His  creature,  it  would  re- 
flect some  disparagement  upon  His  work- 
manship, that  He  should  make  anything 
that  He  could  not  own.  God's  power  never 
produces  what  His  goodness  cannot  em- 
brace. South. 

Universal  Love  of. 

All  things  that  are  on  earth  shall  wholly 

pass  away. 
Except  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live 

and  last  for  aye.  Bryant. 

There  is  an  Eye  that  never  sleeps 

Beneath  the  wing  of  night ; 
There  is  an  Ear  that  never  shuts 

When  sink  the  beams  of  light. 

There  is  an  Arm  that  never  tires 
When  human  strength  gives  way; 

There  is  a  Love  that  never  fails 
When  earthly  loves  decay. 

That  Eye  is  fix'd  on  seraph  throngs : 
That  Ear  is  filPd  with  angel's  songs ; 
That  Arm  upholds  the  worlds  on  high ; 
That  Love  is  thron'd  beyond  the  sky. 

Heber. 

The  perfect  love  of  God  kiioweth  no  differ- 
ence between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

Faeuviua. 

MlOHTINESS  OF. 

Great  God  of  might,  that  reigneth  in  the 
mind; 


I     And  all  the  body  to  thy  best  dost  firame 
I  Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind, 
I     Tnat  dost  the  lion  and  te^l  tiger  tame, 
I  Who  can  exprcbS  the  glory  of  Thy  might  f 
'  Spender 

My«teby  of. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.      Oowper 

Name  of,  the. 

Thy  great  name 
In  all  its  awful  brevity,  hath  nought 
Unholy  breeding  in  it,  but  doth  bless 
Rather  the  tongue  that  uses  it ;  for  me, 
I  ask  no  higher  office  than  to  fling 
My  spirit  at  thy  feet,  and  cry  thy  name, 
God  I  through  eternity.  Bailey, 

Name  of,  beauty  of  the. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appropri- 
ated by  the  Saxon  nations  to  the  Deity,  un- 
equalled, except  by  His  most  venerated  He- 
brew appellation.  They  called  Him  "God," 
which  is  literally  **  The  Good."  The  same 
word  thus  signifying  the  Deity,  and  his 
most  endearing  quality.  Tw^er. 

Nature,  in. 

When  God  reveals  His  march  through  Na- 
ture's night 
His  steps  are  beauty,  and  His  presence  light. 

Montgomery. 

Spirit  I  whose  life-sustaining  presence  fills 
Air,  ocean,  central  depths,  by  man  untried, 
Thou  for  thy  worshippers  hast  sanctified 
All  place,  all  time !  The  silence  of  the  hills 
Breathes  veneration ;— founts  and  choral 

rills 
Of  Thee  are  murmuring ;— to  its  inmost 

glade 
The  living  fbrest  with  Thy  whisper  thrills. 
And  there  is  holiness  in  every  shade. 

3fr«f  Hemane. 

Omnipotence  of. 

Who  guides  below,  and  rules  above : 

The  great  Disposer,  and  the  mighty  King.  ' 

Than  He  none  greater,  next  Him  none. 

That  can  be,  is,  or  was : 

Supreme,  He  singly  fills  the  throne. 

Horate. 

Omnipresence  of. 

God,  who  oA  descends  to  visit  men 

Unseen,   and   through    their    habitations 

walks 
To  mark  their  doings.  Milton 
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Nor  God  alone  in  the  still  oalm  we  find ; 
He  mounts  tlie  storm,  and  walks  upon  the 
wind.  Pope, 

God  is  everywliere !  the  God  who  jbramed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  fiimiljr, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our 
home.  Coleridge. 

Omniscience  of. 

What  can  *Boape  the  eye 
Of  Qod,  all-seeing,  or  deceive  His  heart, 
Omniscient!  Milion. 

Though  all  the  doors  are  sure,  and  all  our 

servants 
As  sure  bound  with  their  sleeps,  yet  there 

is  One 
That  wakes  above,  whose  eye  no  sleep  can 

bind; 
He  sees  through  doors,  and  darkness,  and 

our  thoughts; 
And,  therefore,  as  we  should  avoid  with 

fear, 
To  tliink  amiss  ourselves  before  his  search. 
So  should  we  be  as  curious  to  shun 
All  cause,  tliat  others  think  not  ill  of  us. 

Chapman, 
Pbaisb  of. 

Praise  to  our  Father-God, 
High  praise  in  solemn  lay,' 

Alike  for  what  his  hand  hath  given. 
And  wliat  it  takes  away. 

Mrs,  Sigowmey, 

One  hymn  more,  O  my  lyre ! 

Praise  to  the  God  above. 

Of  Joy  and  life  and  love, 
Sweeping  its  strings  of  fire.     Whittier, 

Pbxsencb  of. 

At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads.         Milton. 

God  is  the  light  which,  never  seen  itself 
makes  all  things  visible,  and  dothes  itself 
in  colours.  Thine  eye  feels  not  its  ray,  but 
tliine  heart  feels  its  warmth.  JHehter, 

Protection  of. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  him. 

I^8alm  xxxiv,  7. 

SUPBEMACT  OF. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and 
the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven 
and  in  the  earth,  is  Thine ;  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all.  1  Chron,  zxix,  11. 

Thou, even  Thou,  art  Lord  alone;  Thou 
hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  henvens 


with  all  their  host,  the  earth  and  all  thin^i 
that  are  therein,  the  seas  and  all  that  is  there- 
in, and  Thou  preservest  them  all. 

Nehentiah  Ix,  6% 

Works  of,  perfection  of  the. 

God  never  made  His  work  for  man  to 
mend.  Dryden, 

What  an  immense  workman  is  God !  in 
miniature  as  well  as  in  the  great.  With 
the  one  hand,  perhaps.  He  is  making  a  ring 
of  one  hundred  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
to  revolve  round  a  planet  like  Saturn,  and 
with  the  other  is  forming  a  tooth  in  the 
ray  of  the  feather  of  a  humming-bird,  or  a 
point  m  the  claw  of  the  foot  of  a  micro- 
scopic insect.  When  He  workn  in  minia- 
ture, everything  is  gilded,  polished,  and 
perfect,  but  whatever  is  made  by  human 
art,  as  a  needle,  Ac.,  when  viewed  by  a  mi* 
scroscope,  appears  rough,  and  coarse,  and 
bungling.  Bishop  Law. 

Worship  of. 

God  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  love, 
and  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts— the  receiving  fh>m  Him,  the  con- 
forming to  Him,  and  the  reposing  and  trust- 
ing to  Him.  Burton. 

It  were  Isetter  to  have  no  opinion  of  God 
at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy 
of  Him ;  for  the  one  is  unlselief,  and  the 
other  is  contumely ;  and  certainly  super- 
stition is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity. 

BcMm. 

GODLINESS. 

PROXISES  OF. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come.      1  Timothy  iv,  8. 

GOLD. 

A  bus's  of. 
Because  its  blessings  are  abused 
Must  gold  be  censured,  cursed,  accused? 
Even  virtue*s  self  by  knaves  is  made 
A  doak  to  carry  on  their  trade.  Ody. 

Argument  of. 

A  man  who  is  ftimished  with  arguments 
fh>m  the  mint  will  convince  his  antagonist 
much  sooner  than  one  who  draws  them 
from  reason  and  philosophy.  Gold  is  a 
wonderAil  clearer  of  the  understanding;  it 
dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  in- 
stant, accommodates  itself  to  the  meanest 
capacities,  silences  the  loud  and  clamorous, 
and  brings  over  the  most  obsttinnto  and  in- 
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flexible.  Philip  of  Maoedon  recited  by  it 
all  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  oonfounded  their 
statesmen,  struok  their  orators  dumb,  and 
at  length  argaed  them  ont  of  their  liberties. 

Addimm. 
Thb  Cubbb  of. 

Gold !  gold  I  in  all  ages  the  oorse  of  man- 
kind, 
Ihy  fetters  are  forged  for  the  soul  and  the 

mind. 
The  limbe  may  be  ftoe  as  the  wings  of  a 

bird, 
And  the  mind  be  the  slave  of  a  look  and  a 

word, 
fo  gain  thee  men  barter  eternity's  orown« 
Yield  honour,  affeotion,  and  lasting  renown. 

Fork  Benjamin. 
Hkfinitiok  of. 

The  pioklook, 

That  never  fledis.  MaaMnger, 

IVFLUBNOB  OF. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 
The  fstrmer  ploughs  the  manor.         Bums. 

IVSUFFIOIBNOT  OF. 

Can  gold  oalm  passion,  or  make  reason 
shine  f 

Can  we  dig  peaoe  or  wisdom  fh>m  the  mine  7 

Wisdom  to  gold  prefer :  for  'tis  much  less 

To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness. 

Young. 

Lust  fob. 

The  lust  of  gold  suooeeds  the  lust  of  con- 
quests ; 

The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorse- 
less, 

The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man. 

Johnson. 

O  cursed  lust  of  gold  I  when  for  thy  sake 
The  fool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both 

worlds 
First  starved  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that 

to  come.  Blair. 

Thb  Plaoub  of. 

The  plague  of  gold  strikes  far  and  near, — 

And  deep  and  strong  it  enters; 
Our  thoughts  grow  blank,  our  words  grow 
strange, 
We  cheer  the  pale  gold  diggers, — 
Each  soul  is  worth  so  much  on  'change. 
And  mark'dy  like  sheep,  with  figures. 

Mrs.  Browning. 
Poison  of. 
l^ere  is  thy  gold ;  worse  poison  to  men's 

souls. 
Doing  more  niurders  in  this  loathsome 
world. 


Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st 

not  sell : 
I  sell  thee  Poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  noneb 

8hake^sar$» 

POWBB  OF. 

O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill  &vour'd  fiiults 
Look  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  • 
year.  Ibid. 

There  is  no  place  invincible,  wherein  an 
asB  leaden  with  ^Id  may  not  enter. 

Oolleti. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  force 
All-powerftil  gold  can  speed  its  course ; 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  make, 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  do  break. 

IW-ancis  (Horcuss.') 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  Justice  hurtless 

breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce 

it.  Shakespeare. 

'TIS  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kiU'd,  and  saves 

the  thief 
Nay,  sometimes,  hangs  both  thief  and  true 

man: 
Can  it  not  do  and  undo  f  Ibid. 

Gold  is  the  strength,  the  sinews  of  the  world; 
The  health,  the  soul,  the  beauty  most  divine; 
A  mask  of  gold  hides  all  deformities ; 
Gold  is  heaven's  physic,  life's  restorative. 

J>ecker» 

PUBB, 

'Tis  gold  so  pure 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy. 

Dryden. 

GOLD  AND  IRON. 

There  are  two  metals,  one  of  which  is  om- 
nipotent in  the  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the 
camp.  Gold  and  Iron.  He  that  knows  how 
to  apply  them  both,  may  indeed  attain  the 
highest  station,  but  he  must  know  some- 
thing more  to  keep  it.  Oolton, 

GOOD. 

WhBK  to  BB  DOlfB. 

That  which  Is  good  to  be  done,  cannot  be 
done  too  soon ;  and  if  it  is  neglected  to  be 
done  early,  it  will  frequently  happen  that 
it  will  not  be  done  at  all.         Bishop  Mant. 

(Doing.)  Advantages  of. 

Never  did  any  soul  do  good,  but  it  be- 
eame  readier  to  do  the  same  again,  with 
more  enjoyment.    NeVer  was  love  or  grati* 
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tude  or  bounty  practised  bat  with  inoreas- 
ing  Joy,  wbicli  made  the  praotiser  still  more 
in  love  with  the  fair  act.  Shaftesbury, 

(Doing)  Luxury  of. 

Hard  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their 

food 
For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good. 

Garth. 

(Doing)  Reward  op. 

He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  does 
also  good  to  himself;  not  only  in  oonse- 
quenoe,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it ;  for 
the  oonsdence  of  weU-doiug  is  ample  re- 
ward. Senecci* 

(Doing)  Sapktyin. 

Happy  were  men  if  they  but  understood 

There  is  no  safety  but  in  doing  good. 

John  J^untain, 

For  Evil*. 

A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained 
over  another  man  than  this,  that  when  the 
injury  began  on  his  part,  .the  kindness 
should  begin  on  ours.  Tillotson, 

Froh  Evil. 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  net- 
tle, 

And  wholesome  berries  thrive,  and  ripen 
best, 

Neighboured  by  fhiit  of  baser  quality. 

Shakespeare. 

Open  evil  at  all  events  does  this  good :  It 
keeps  good  on  the  alert.  Where  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  an  enemy's  approaching,  the 
garrison  slumber  on  their  post. 

Growth  op. 

Good,  the  more 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows. 

Milt4)n. 
Pursuit  op. 

liook  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pur- 
sue. Dryden. 

GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

Connection  in. 

Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with 
moral  evil,  that  I  am  as  certain  as  if  I  heard 
a  voice  fW)m  heaven  proclaim  it,  that  God  is 
on  the  side  of  virtue.  He  has  learnt  much, 
and  has  not  lived  in  vain,  who  has  practi- 
cally discovered  that  most  strict  and  neces- 
sary connection,  that  does  and  will  ever  ex 
ist  between  vice  and  miseiy,  and  virtue  and 
happiness.  CoUon. 


DlPFKRENCB  in. 

It  is  a  proof  of  our  natural  bias  to  evi  ■  • 
that  gain  is  slower  and  harder  than  loss,  is 
all  chlngs  good ;  but  in  all  things  bad,  get- 
ting is  quicker  and  easier  than  getting  nn 
of.  Har6* 

Operation  op. 

Health,  beauty,  vigour,  riches,  and  a*., 
the  other  things  called  good,  operate  equally 
as  evils  to  the  vicious  and  unjust,  as  tlie/ 
do  as  benefits  to  the  Just.  PlaU>» 

GOOD  BREEDING. 

Advantages  op. 

We  see  a  world  of  pains  taken  and  the 
best  years  of  life  spent  in  collecting  a  soi 
of  thoughts  in  a  college  for  the  conduct  or 
life,  and  after  all  the  man  so  qualified  shah 
hesitate  in  his  speech  to  a  good  suit  of 
clothes,  and  want  common  sense  before  an 
agreeable  woman.  Hence  it  is  that  wisdom, 
valour,  Justice  and  learning  cannot  keep  a 
man  in  countenance  that  is  possessed  with 
these  excellencies,  if  he  wants  tlmt  inferio: 
art  of  life  and  behaviour  called  good  breed- 
ing. Steele* 

Manifestation  op. 

Good  breeding  shows  itself  most  where, 
to  an  ordinary  eye,  it  appears  the  least. 

Addisofi. 

Necessity  op. 

Good-breeding  is  as  necessary  a  quality  in 
conversation,  to  accomplish  all  the  rest,  as 
grace  in  motion  and  dancing. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

Virtue  itself  often  offends  when  coupled 
with  bad  manners.  Middleton. 

Objects  op. 

One  principal  object  of  good-breeding  is 
to  suit  our  behaviour  to  the  three  several 
degrees  of  men, — our  superiors,  our  equals, 
and  those  below  us.  SwifU 

A  Security. 

A  man's  good-breeding  is  the  best  seouritj 
against  another's  bad  manners. 

Ohesterfitld. 

Want  op. 

The  scholar  without  good-breeding  is  a 
pedant,  the  philosopher  a  ojoiic,  the  soldier 
a  brute,  and  every  man  disagreeable. 

IbUL 


GOOD-HUMOR. 

Excellence  op. 

Good-humor  is  the  health  of  the  sou^ 
sadness  its  poison.  Stanislaus 
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Influencb  of. 

€k>od-humoar  will  sometimes  oonquer  ill- 
humour,  but  ill-humour  will  oonquer  it 
oftener;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  good- 
humour  must  operate  on  generosity,  ill- 
humour  on  meanness.  Oreville. 

Power  of. 

Good-humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last, 

!  Still  makes  new  oonquests,  and  maintains 

the  past.  I\)pe, 

GOOD-NATURE. 

The  Gift  of  Heaven. 

That  inexhaustible  good-nature,  which  is 
itself  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven, 
spreading  itself  like  oil  over  the  troubled 
sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the  mind 
smooth  and  equable  in  the  roughest 
weather.  Jrviriff. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Mind. 

Good-nature  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind, 
and  like  personal  beauty,  wins  almost  with- 
out anything  else ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  positive  deficiencies.         Hanway, 

Qualities  of. 

Tis  good-nature  only  wins  the  heart ; 
It  moulds  the  body  to  an  easy  grace 
And  brightens  every  feature  of  the  face ; 
It  smoothes  th'  unpoliah'd  tongue  with  elo- 
quence 
And  add  persuasion  to  the  finest  sense. 

SiUlingfleet. 

GOODNESS. 

AOMBOF. 

To  love  the  public,  to  study  universal  good, 
and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole 
world,  as  far  as  lies  within  our  power,  is  the 
height  of  goodness,  and  makes  that  temper 
which  we  call  divine.  Shaftesbury, 

Bravery  of. 

Virtue  is  bold  and  goodness  never  fearfiil. 

Shake^f}eare, 
Chabacteristics  of. 

Good, 
Only,  is  great,  and  generous,  and  fhiitflil. 

Bailey. 

^  Goodness  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness 
'of  nature  the  inclination.  This  of  all  the 
virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the 
greatest,  Iseing  the  character  of  the  Deity ; 
snd  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous, 
wretched  thing.  Bacon, 

DSPIinTION  OF. 

GoodneaB  is  beauty  in  its  best  estate. 

Marlowe, 


Kindness  of. 

A  good  man  is  kinder  to  his  enemy,  than 
bad  men  are  to  their  friends. 

Bishop  JffalL 
Nobility  of. 

However  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 

Kind  hearts  am  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  fkith  than  Norman  blood. 

Tennyson. 
Possession  of. 

He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger 
Than  you  have  in  your  whole  body. 

Swift. 
Pbinciple  of. 

He  that  is  a  good  man  is  three-quarters  of 
his  way  towards  the  being  of  a  good  chri*- 
tain,  wheresoever  he  lives,  and  whatsoever 
he  is  called.  Souths 

Rewards  of. 

A  good  deed  is  never  lost ;  he  who  sows 
courtesy  reaps  friendship,  and  he  who 
plants  kindness  gathers  love ;  pleasure  be- 
stowed upon  a  grateful  mind  was  never 
sterile,  but  generally  begets  reward. 

BasiL 
True. 

True  goodness  is  like  the  glow  worm  in 
this,  that  it  shines  most  when  no  eyes,  ex- 
cept those  of  Heaven,  are  upon  it. 

Trust  in. 

The  soul 
Is  strong  that  trusts  in  goodness  and  shows 

dearly 
It  may  be  trusted.  Massinger. 

GOOD-NIGHT. 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-night, 
And  pleasing  dreams,  -and  slumbers  light. 

ScotU 

GOSPEL. 

Gbaoe  of  the. 

The  Gospel  comes  to  the  sinner  at  once, 
with  nothing  short  of  complete  fbrgiveness 
as  the  starting-point  of  all  his  efforts  to  he 
holy.  It  does  not  say,  **  Go  and  sin  no  more, 
and  I  will  not  condemn  thee  ;**  it  says  at 
once,  **  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and 
sin  no  more."  Bonar, 

Glorious  Hope  of  the. 

The  Gospel's  glorious  hope, 
Its  rule  of  purity,  its  eye  of  prayer. 
Its  feet  of  firmness  on  temptation's  steep, 
Its  bark  that  fidls  not,  mid  the  storm  of 
death.  Mrs,  Sigou/mey, 
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BrVINB  POWSB  OF  THE. 

For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  Gk>d  unto  sal- 
vatioo  to  everv  one  that  believeth ;  to  the 
Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek. 

BomanB  i,  16. 

Radiancy  op  thb. 
But  oh !  the  mellow  light  that  poun 
From  God*s  pure  thiane->-the  light  that 
saves  I 
It  warms  the  spirit  as  it  soars 
And    sheds    deep  radianoe  roond  o^ax 
graves.  M^ilen* 

Gk>OD  TiDIVOS  OP  THB. 

I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  Joy, 
whioh  shall  be  to  all  people.       Luke  li,  10. 

GOSSIP. 

BAinS  OF  THB  AOB. 

T4 arrow  minded  and  ignorant  persons  talk 
about  people  and  not  things,  henoe,  gossip 
is  the  bane  of  the  age. 

Ct^bbof. 

Gossip  is  always  a  personal  confession 
either  of  malice  or  imbeoility,  and  the 
young  should  not  only  shun  it,  but  by  the 
most  thorough  culture  relieve  themselves 
fh>m  all  temptation  to  indulge  in  it.  It  is  a 
low,  fHvolous,  and  too  often  a  dirty  busi- 
ness.  There  are  country  neighborhoods  in 
which  it  rages  like  a  pest.  Churches  are 
split  in  pieces  by  it.  Neighbors  are  made 
enemies  by  it  for  life.  In  many  persons  it 
degenerates  into  a  chronic  disease,  which  is 
practically  incurable.  Let  the  young  cure 
it  while  they  may.  Dr,  J.  O.  Holland, 

Lbisubb  op^a. 

News  hunters  have  great  leisure,  with 
little  thought ;  much  petty  ambition  to  l>e 
thought  intelligent,  without  any  other  pre- 
lension  than  being  able  to  communicate 
what  they  have  just  learnt.      Zimmerman. 

Restlessness  of  a. 

For  my  part  I  can  compare  her  to  nothing 
but  the  sun;  for,  like  liim,  she  takes  no 
rest,  nor  ever  sets  in  one  place  but  to  rise 
in  another.  Dryden. 

GOVERNING. 

Aptitude  fob. 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must 

know 
His  tides,  his  currents,  how  to  shift  his 

sails; 


What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fSalr 

weathers ; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how 

to  stop  them ; 
What  strands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do 

threaten  her ; 
The  forces,  and  the  natures  of  all  winds. 
Gusts,  storms  and  tempests:  when  her  keel 

ploughs  hell. 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  then  to  manage 

her. 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 

JoTMon, 

Fitness  fob. 

A  man  must  first  govern  himself  ere  he 
be  fit  to  govern  a  fiunily,  and  his  fiimily 
ere  he  fit  to  bear  the  government  in  the 
commonwealth.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

It  is  necessary  Ibr  a  Senator  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  constitution; 
and  tills  is  a  knowledge  of  the  most  exten- 
sive nature ;  a  matter  of  science,  of  dili- 
gence, of  refiection,  without  which  no  Sen- 
ator can  possibly  be  fit  for  his  office. 

Qieerom 

Unfitness  fob. 

He  who  too  much  fears  hatred,  is  unfit  to 
reign.  SeneccLm 

GOVERNMENT, 

Absbnob  of. 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  government,  because  few  can  represent 
how  wretched  mankind  would  be  without 
it.  Addieon* 

Best  of  Acts. 

The  care  of  our  national  commerce  re- 
dounds more  to  the  riches  and  prosperity 
of  the  public,  than  any  other  act  of  govern- 
ment. Ibid. 

Abt  of. 

Government  is  an  art  above  the  attain* 
ment  of  an  ordinary  genius.  South. 

The  Best. 

It  is  better  for  a  dty  to  be  governed  by  a 
good  man  than  by  good  laws.        ArisUMe 

Calmness  in. 

They  that  govern  most  make  the  least 
noise.  Ton  see,  when  they  row  in  a  barge, 
they  that  do  drudgery  work,  slash  and  puff, 
and  sweat,  but  he  that  governs  sits  quietly 
at  the  stem,  and  is  scarce  seen  to  stir. 

Seldetu 
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A  C0N8IDBRATIOV  Of  CoirvBuriBNOB. 

The  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the 
AUl  rights  of  men  eaoh  to  govern  himaeif 
and  Buffer  any  artificial  limitation  upon 
those  rights,  from  that  moment  the  whole 
organization  of  government  becomes  a  con- 
aideration  of  convenience.  This  It  la  that 
makes  the  constitution  of  a  State,  and  the 
due  distribution  of  Its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  skilL 

Burk9. 

Religious  Elexbnts  of. 

It  seems  to  mc  a  great  truth,  that  human 
things  cannot  stand  on  selfishness,  mechan- 
ical utilities,  economies,  and  law  courts; 
that  if  there  be  not  a  religious  element  in 
the  relations  of  men,  such  relations  are  mis- 
erable, and  doomed  to  ruin.  Carlyle. 

Bt  Fear. 

Power  is  detested,  and  miserable  is  the 
life  of  him  who  wishes  rather  to  be  feared 
than  to  be  loved.  Nepos, 

Form  of. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 

Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

I\)pe. 

Foundations  of. 

That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  ren- 
der the  person  and  property  of  another  sub- 
servient to  his  pleasures,  notwithstanding 
the  pain  or  loss  of  pleasure  which  it  may 
occasion  to  that  other  individual,  is  the 
fbundation  of  government.  AfilL 

All  government,  indeed  every  human 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and 
every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compro- 
mise and  barter.  Burke, 

Guidance  of. 
In  a  commonwealth  or  realm 
The  government  Is  called  the  helm ; 
With  which  like  vessels  under  sail, 
They're  tum'd  and  winded  by  the  tail. 

Butler. 

Maxim  of* 

It  may  pass  for  a  maxim  in  State,  that  the 
administration  cannot  be  placed  in  too  few 
hands,  nor  the  legislature  in  too  many. 

awi/t. 
Kbobssitibs  of. 

In  all  governments,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  both  the  law  and  the  sword ;  laws 
without  arms  would  give  us  not  liberty, 
but  licentiousness;  and  arms  without  laws 
frould  produce  not  subjection  but  slavery. 

ChlUm. 


Four  Pillars  of. 

When  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  govern- 
ment are  mainly  shaken,  or  weakened 
(which  are  religion,  Justice,  counsel,  and 
treasure,)  men  had  need  to  pray  for  fidr 
weather.  Booon. 

Dropping  the  Prerogative  of. 

The  surest  way  of  governing,  both  in  a 
private  family  apd  a  kingdom,  is  for  a  hus- 
band and  a  prince  sometimes  to  drop  their 
prerogative.  Hughes. 

A  Pyramid. 

A  government  which  takes  in  the  consent 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  may 
Justly  be  said  to  have  the  broadest  bottom ; 
and  if  it  be  terminated  In  the  authority  of 
one  single  person,  it  may  be  said  to  have  the 
narrowest  top;  and  so  makes  the  finest 
pyramid.  Sir  Wtn,  Temple. 

Science  of. 

The  science  of  government  is  only  a  science 
of  combinations,  of  applications,  and  of  ex- 
ceptions, according  to  times,  places,  and 
circumstances.  B^mseeau. 

Taxation  bt. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idle- 
ness, pride  and  folly  than  we  are  taxed  by 
government.  Franklin. 

Wisdom  in. 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  is  like 
a  chimney  in  summer,  yet  what  wis^  man 
would  pluck  down  his  chimney  because  his 
almanack  tells  him  'tis  the  middle  of  June? 

2'am  Brawn. 

GOVERNOR. 
A  Good. 

He  is  next  to  the  gods,  whom  reason,  and 
not  passion  impels;  and  who  after  weigh- 
ing the  fticts,  can  measure  the  punishment 
with  discretion.  Claudian. 

GRACE. 
Day  of. 
This  my  long  suffering  and  my  day  of 

grace. 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never 
taste.  MilUnu 

At  Meals. 
A  thankless  feeder  is  a  thief,  his  feast 
A  very  robbery,  and  himself  no  guest. 

Vaughcm. 
Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat, 

And  some  would  eat  that  want  it ; 
But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit.        Bum$. 
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Op  Pbrson. 

Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  aenw  Is 
to  the  mind.  La  Rochefoucauld, 

GRACEFULNESa 

A  Simile. 

Graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and 

still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the 

stream, 
And  on  the  waters  of  th'  unruffled  lake,  > 
Anchors  her  quiet  1t>eauty.        Wordsworth, 

GRATITUDE. 

A  Hbavt  Debt. 

To  the  generous  mind 

The  heaviest  debt  Is  that  of  gratitude, 

When  *tis  not  in  our  power  to  repay  it. 

Ihr,  Thomaa.  Franklin, 
Endless. 

The  debt  Immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

MiUon, 
Incense  to  Heaven. 
When  gratitude  overflows  the  swelling  here, 
And  breathes  in  free  and  unoorrupted  praise 
For  benefits  reoeiv'd :  propitious  heaven 
Talces  such  acknowledgment  as  fragrant  in- 
cense. 
And  doubles  all  its  blessings.  Lillo, 

Neoessity  of. 

llo  who  has  a  soul  wholly  devoid  of  grati- 
tude should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body, 
for  all  the  parts  of  that  minister  to  one  an- 
other. South, 

In  Poverty. 

Wherever  I  find  a  g^reat  deal  of  gratitude 
in  a  poor  man  I  take  it  for  granted  there 
would  be  as  much  generosity  if  he  were  a 
rich  man.  rope. 

Too  PUOFUSB. 

There  is  a  selfishnees  even  in  gratitude, 
when  it  is  too  profUse ;  to  be  overthankfUl 
for  one  favour  is  in  effect  to  lay  out  for  an- 
other. Cumbwland, 

AHf  AaREEABLB  SERVITUDE. 

It  is  a  species  of  agreeable  servitude  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  those  we  esteem. 

Qtieen  Chrietina, 
Sweetness  of. 

What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  f 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain ! 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain  7 
Tlie  grateful  mem'ry  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee*s  collected  treasure  sweet, 
Sweet  music^s  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude.       Oray, 


True. 

He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never 
forget  it;  he  who  does  one  should  never 
remember  it.  Charron, 

An  Universal  Tib. 

Look  over  the  whole  creation,  and  you 
shall  see  that  the  band,  or  cement,  that 
holds  together  all  the  parts  of  tills  great 
and  glorious  fabric  is  gratitude.         South, 

An  Easy  Virtue. 

As  gratitude  is  a  necessary,  and  a  glori* 
ous,  so  also,  is  it  an  obvious,  a  cheap,  and 
an  easy  virtue ;  so  obvious,  that  wherever 
there  is  life  there  is  place  for  it ;  so  cheap, 
that  the  covetous  man  may  be  gratified  with- 
out expense ;  and  so  easy  that  the  sluggard 
may  be  so  without  labour.  Seneca. 

GRAVE. 

Tub. 

An  angers  arm  can*t  snatch  me  from  the 

grave,— 
Legions  of  angels  can*t  confine  me  there  1 

Young, 

The  most  magnificently  and  costly  dome, 
Is  but  an  upper  chamber  to  a  tomb ; 
No  spot  on  earth  but  has  supplied  a  grave. 
And  human  skulls  the  spacious  ocean  pave. 

Ibid. 

Companions  All  in  the. 

One  destined  period  men  in  common  have. 
The 'great,  the  base,  the  coward,  and  the 

brave. 
All  good  alike  for  worms,  companions  in  the 

grave.  Lansdowne, 

Appears  Distant. 

As  a  tract  of  country  narrowed  in  the  dis- 
tance expands  itself  when  we  approach,  thus 
the  way  to  our  near  grave  appears  to  us  as 
long  as  it  did  formerly  when  we  were  &r 
off.  JRiehter. 

A  Leveller  of  Distinctions. 

The  reconciling  grave 
Swallows  distinction  first,  that   made  us 

foes: 
There  all  lie  down  in  peace  together. 

Southern* 

A  Dreadful  Thing. 

The  grave,  dread  thing 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  named;  nature 

appaird 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.        Bktitt» 
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ftBOKPTAOLX  rOB  ALE- 

Our  lives  are  rivers  gliding  free 
ISi  tbat  unfatbom'd,  traaudlew  sea, 

Tbe  allent  gravel 
Tblther  all  eiuthly  pomp  uid  boast 
Roll,  U>  be  Bwatlow'd  op  and  lost 

la  one  dark  wavs.  Longf«llo«> 

Air  Earthly  Bblhase. 

Tbere  tbe  wicked  ookm  from  'jonbtlng 
and  tbe  weary  be  at  rem.  Tbere  tbe  pria- 
onen  rest  together;  tbey  bear  not  the  voice 
of  the  oppresaor.  Tbe  amall  and  great 
tbere ;  and  tbe  servant  is  free  from  his 
maater.  Job  ill,  17, 18. 

A  Uaveit  of  Rest. 
Here  may  thy  atorme-bett  vessell  aafely 

ryde 
Tbie  is  the  port  of  rest  from  tronblons  toyle, 
Tbe  worlde'aaweet  inn  from  palne  and  wea- 
rieome  tnrmoyle.  Spmger. 

A  Sebnon  to  the  Souib 

A  grave,  wberever  (bund,  preaobesa  sbort 
and  pitby  sermon  to  tbe  aoui.    Havithomt. 

OEAVE-DIOGBR. 
Tbk. 

The  bonses  that  be  makes,  last  till  dooms- 
day. Skake^eare. 

GRAVITY. 
Deception  op. 

Uravlty  ts  tbe  reiy  essence  of  imposture ; 
it  does  not  only  make  us  mistake  other 
things,  but  Is  apt  perpetually  almoet  to  mis- 
take Itself.  Shc^ftabury. 
Depihitiom  of. 

Gravity  Isa  mystery  of  the  l>ody.  Invented 
to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind. 

La  JtoeA^oweatild. 
BxoasB  OP. 
Too  muoh  gravity  argues  aahallow  mind. 
Laoattr.  i 
Paub. 

There  la  a  fkiae  gravity  that  Is  a  very  111 
symptom;  and  It  may  bo  said,  that  aa  rivers, 
which  run  very  sjiiwly,  have  always  the 
most  mnd  at  tbe  bottom:  aoa  solid  stifThess 
fn  the  constant  course  of  a  man's  life.  Is  a 
aign  of  a  thick  bed  of  mod  at  tlie  bottom 
of  hia  brain.  HavilU. 

JoiNKD  with  Pleahaittbt.  I 

As  In  a  man's  lire,  so  in  his  studies,  I 
think  It  Is  the  most  beautiful  and  humane 
thing  in  the  world,  so  to  mingle  gravity 
with  pleasure,  that  tl'.e  one  may  not  sink 
Into  meiancboiy,  nor  the  other  rise  up  Into 
.  wuitVUMM.  Flinji. 


greatness. 
Anxiktibs  op, 

■Tls  meet 
The  great  ahonid  have  the  fhme  of  happl' 

The  oonsolatlon  of  a  little  envy. 
'Tis  all  their  pay  for  those  auperfor  carea 
Those  pangs  of  heart  tbelr  vassaJs  ne'er  can 
feel.  Ynung, 

Arhooakce  op. 

He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  hIa  huge  \egfi,  and  peep  aiwut 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Shake»p«aT»' 
Attainment  op. 

In  my  stara  I  am  alxtve  thee,  but  be  not 
afhtid  of  greatnMH;  some  ore  born  great, 
)  aohleve  greatnees,  and  some  have 
greatness  tlimet  upon  them.  Jbid. 

To  BE  Avoided. 

Avoid  greatness;  In  a  cottage  there  may, 
be  found  more  real  hitpplneas,  than  kings 

their  fiivorlles  enjoy  In  palaces. 

A  Bubble. 

Obt  greatness!  tbon  art  a  flattering  dream, 
A  wat'ry  bubble,  lighter  tlian  the  air. 

2Vacy. 

What  milllona  died  that  Csesar  might  b« 
great  I  CampbetL 

A  djBsm. 

Greatness  with  private  men, 
E^steem'd  a  blessing.  Is  to  me  a  curse ; 
&nd  we,  whom  trota  our  high  birttis  they 

oonolude, 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Elappy  the  golden  mean.  Mattinger. 

Duties  op. 

Since,  by  tout  greatness,  yon    - 
nearer  heaven  in  plaoe,  be  nearer  it 
In  goodness ;    rich  men  should  transcend 
the  poor, 

clouds  the  earth ;  raia'd  by  the  oomfbrt 
of 
The  sun,  to  jrater  dry  and  barren  grounds, 
7Wm«ur. 
Not  Eootisticai- 

only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of 
greatness,  who  after  performing  what  none 
In  ten  thooaaud  could  accomplish,  passes 
on  like  Samson,  and  "tells  neither  ftitber 
Dor  mother  of  it."  Lavatr-r 
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EXAXPLS  OF. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ua 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing  leave  behind  as 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footsteps  that  perliaps  another, 

Sailing  o*er  lifers  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwreok*d  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Longfellow. 

False. 

O,  plaoe !    O,  fbrm  I 
How  often  dost  thoa  with  thy  ease,  thy 

habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fbois,  and  tie  the  wiser 

fools 
To  thy  false  seeming.  SKakeapeare. 

But  grant  that  those  can  oonquer,  these  can 

cheat ; 
*Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great. 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 

Pope. 

Goodness  with. 

Nothing  oan  make  a  man  truly  great  but 
being  truly  good,  and  partaking  of  GodN 
holiness.  Matthew  Henry. 

A  Divine  Inspibation. 

There  never  was  a  great  man,  unless 
through  Divine  inspiration.  Cioero. 

MlBFOBTUNBS  OF. 

It  is  the  ourse  of  greatness 
To  be  its  own  destruction.    So  we  see 
Tliat  mountain  oedars  have  the  least  defence 
'Gainst  storms,  when  shrubs  confront  their 
violence.  Nabb. 

Pleasure  of. 

,  If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot 
at,  to  be  maligned  standing,  and  to  be  de- 
spised falling,  then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
great  and  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  men*s  for- 
tunes. South. 

Prebogativb  of. 

'Tis,  alas  I  the  poor  prerogative 
Of  greatness,  to  be  wretched  and  unpitied. 

Congreve. 

SiMPLIOITT  OF. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest:  so 
are  the  gpreatest  men. 

A  TOBXBNT. 

Greatness,  thou  gaudy  torment  of  our  souls, 
The  wise  man's  fetter,  and  the  rage  of  fools. 

Otway. 


Tbub. 

He,  who,  in  questions  of  right,  virtue,  or 
duty,  sets  himself  above  all  ridicule,  is 
truly  great,  and  shall  laugh  in  the  end  with 
truer  mirth  than  ever  he  was  laughed  at. 

Lavater, 

The  truly  gret^t  consider  first,  how  they 
may  gain  the  approbation  of  God;  and 
secondly,  that  of  their  own  conscience ;  hav- 
ing done  this,  they  would  then  willingly 
condliate  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Cotton. 

Unhappinsss  of. 

High  stations  tumult,  but  not  bliss  create : 
None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the  gp-eat. 

Young. 

WOBTH  OF. 

The  gretki  high-road  to  human  welfkre 
lies  along  the  old  highway  of  steadfast  well 
doing ;  and  they  who  are  the  most  persistent, 
and  work  in  the  truest  spirit,  will  invari- 
ably be  the  most  successful :  success  treads 
on  the  heels  of  every  right  effort.     Smitet. 

GRIEF. 

Anguish  of. 

I  felt  no  sorrows  then :  but  now  my  grief. 

Like  festering  wounds,  grown  cold  begins 

to  smart 
The  raging  anguish  gnaws,  and  tears  my 

heart.  Rochester. 

No  future  hour  can  rend  my  heart  like  this, 
Save  that  which  breaks  it.  McUurin. 

Her  stiffening  grief 
Who  saw  her  children  slaughtered  all  at 

Once 
Is  dull  to  mine.  Dryden. 

Afpeabanob  of. 

By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears 
In  rising  sighs  and  fiilling  tears. 

Addiwn. 

AVABIOE  OF. 

We  know 
There  oft  is  found  an  avarice  in  grief. 
And  the  wan  eye  of  sorrow  loves  to  gaia 
Upon  its  secret  hoard  of  treasured  woes 
And  pine  in  solitude.  IfcuoM. 

Cankeb  OF. 

And  but  he's  something  stain 'd 
With  grief,  that's  bean^j^i  oankATi  thou 

might'st  call  him 
A  goodly  person.  ShakespwMTM. 

What  a  rich  feast  the  canker  grief  has  made ; 
How  has  it  suck'd  the  roses  of  thy  cheeks  I 
And  drunk  the  liquid  crystal  of  thy  eyob. 

eiewM 
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fbat  eating  canker  gp*ief,  with  wasteful  spite, 
Preys  on  the  rosy  bloom  of  youth  and  beau- 
ty. Bowe. 

Chanob  prom. 

Oh !  grief  hath  chang'd  me  sinoe  you  saw 

me  last; 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deform'd 

hand, 

Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  vaj  face. 

Shakespeare. 
Fob  a  Child. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  mj  absent  child ; 

Lies  in  bisbed,  walks  upand  down  with  me; 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gradous  parts, 

Stuflfti  out  his  vacant  garments  with  ills  form; 

Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Ihid. 
Effects  of. 

No  roses  bloom  upon  my  Aiding  cheek, 

Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  my  eyes; 

But  haggard  Grief,  lean-looking,  sallow  care 

And  pining  discontent— a  rueftil  train 

Dwell  on  my  brow,  all  hideous  and  forlorn. 

Howe. 

These  tidings  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  the  head 

As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down 

with  storms.  Shakeepeare, 

EiiOQUENCB  of. 

There  is  a  kind  of  moumftd  eloquence 

In  thy  dumb  grief,  which  shames  all  dam- 

'rous 
Sorrow.  Lee. 

Example  of. 

Her  inlknt  babe    ' 

Had  fh>m  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of 

grief. 

And  sighed  among  its  playthings. 

Wordsworth. 

BXOKSS  OF. 

Excess  of  grief  for  the  deceased  is  mad- 
ness ;  for  it  is  an  ii\)ury  to  the  living,  and  the 
dead  know  it  not.  Xenophon. 

FOLLT  OF. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

Shakespeare. 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help 
Should  be  past  grief.  Ibid. 

PUBYOF. 

Mine  is  grief  of  ftiry,  not  despair  I 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fiill  down, 
J%  aoalds  along  my  cheek,  like  the  green 

wood, 
Tbal  spattering  in  the  flames,  works  out- 
-    ward  into  tear*.  Drydsn. 

12 


Blbbdinq  of  thb  Hbabt. 
Weep  I  cannot ; 
But  my  heart  bleeds.  Shakespeare 

Hbavinbss  of. 

Trembling  lips, 
Tuned  to  such  grief  that  they  say  bright 
words  sadly.  DobeXJU 

Impotbkob  of. 

'TIS  impotent  to  grieve  for  what  is  past, 

And  unavailing  to  exclaim.  Havard, 

Incubablb. 

A  malady 
Prejrs  on  my  heart,  that  medicine  cannot 

reach 
Invisible  and  cureless.  Malwrin. 

Indications  op. 

The  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confessed 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast.     ScotL 

Intensity  of. 

I  felt  a  tightness  grasp  mj  throat. 

As  it  would  strangle  me ;  such  as  I  felt^ 

I  knew  it  well — some  twenty  years  ago. 

When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on 

me, 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Alas  I  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief;  - 
Light  sufl'erings  give  us  leisure  to  complain ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in   greater 
pain.  Drydenm 

Tears  fh>m  the  depth  of  some  divine  de- 
spair. Tennyson. 

INTEBNAL. 

If  the  internal  griefe  of  every  man  could 
be  read,  written  on  his  forehead,  how  many 
who  now  excite  envy  would  appear  to  be 
the  objects  of  pity.  Me(<utasio, 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  Arom  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  bCMits  there.  Shakespeare. 

Her  big  swoln  grief  surpass*d 
The  power  of  utterance.  Ovid. 

Pbnsivbnebs  op  Joy. 

Grief,  madam !  'Tis  the  pensiveness  of  Joy, 

Too  deep  for  lang^uage — too  serene  for  mirth 

Difficult  to  Mastek. 

Every  one  can  master  a  grief  but  ho  that 
has  it.  Shakespeare 
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Uif  iTiNG  Power. 

Grief  knits  two  hearts  in  closer  bonds 
than  happiness  ever  can ;  and  common  sof- 
forings  are  far  stronger  links  than  common 
Joys.  Latnartine. 

^BIDB  OP. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proad,  and  makes  his  owner 
stout.  JSkakeapeare, 

Relief  from. 

*TiB  long  ere  time  can  mitigate  your  grief; 

To  wisdom  fly,  she  quickly  brings  relief. 

OrotiuB, 

Sborbt. 

I  have  endured  the  rage  of  secret  grief, 
A  malady  that  bums  and  rankles  inward. 

Bowe. 

What  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mind. 
And  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart. 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind. 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart  T 
What  medicine  can  any  leech's  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance 

hide 
And  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart. 

Spenser, 

My  grief  lies  all  within 
And  tuese  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  to  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Shakespeare. 

Sighs  of. 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.  JhitL 

There's  matter  in  these  sighs;  these  pro- 
found heaves       -^ 

You  must  translate :  'tis  fit  we  understand 
them.  Ibid. 

Silent. 

What,  man  I  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your 

brows: 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not 

speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught,  and  bids  it  break. 

Ibid. 

I  am  dumb  as  solemn  sorrow  ought  to  be ; 
Could  my  griefls  speak,  the  tale  would  have 
no  end,  Otway. 

SiNOEBITY  OF. 

She  grieves  smoerelj  who  grieves  when 
alone.  MarttaL 


Stobm  of. 

The  storm  of  grief  bears  hard  upon  his 

yt>uth. 
And  bends  him  like  a  drooping  flower  to 

earth.  Jtawe. 

Suppressed. 

Words  will  have  way :  or  grief,  suppress'd 

in  vain. 
Would  burst  its  passage  with  th'  out-rush« 

ing  soul.  HUl. 

Unneoessart. 

He  grieves  more  than  is  necessary,  who 
grieves  before  it  is  necessary.  Seneca. 

Voice  of. 

From  them  rose 

A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes. 

Or  hath  come  since    the  making  of  the 

world.  Tennyeinu 

Wasting. 

Thine  is  a  grief  that  wastes  the  heart, 

Like  mildew  on  a  tulip's  dyes,— 
When  hope,  deferred  but  to  depart, 

Loses  its  smiles,  but  keeps  its  sighs. 

L,  E,  London. 
Weight  op. 

Oppreasi'd  with  gn*ief,  oppress'd  with  care, 

A.  burden  more  than  I  can  k>ear, 

I  sit  me  down  and  sigh ; 

O,  Life  I  thou  art  a  galling  load. 

Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

TO  wretches  such  as  L  Bwms. 

Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart.    Shakespeare. 

GRIEVANCES. 
Bearing  of. 

Every  man  should  bear  his  own  gprier* 
ances  and  inconveniences,  rather  than  de- 
tract fh>m  or  abridge  the  comforts  of  an- 
other. Cieero. 

GRUDGE. 
An  Anoibnt. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

Shakespeare. 

GRUMBLING. 

Disposition  fob. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  disposition  In  • 
man  to  attend  much  more  to  the  faults  of  hia 
companions  which  offend  him,  than  to  thetr 
perfections  which  please  him.        OrmUU, 
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Habit  op. 

Every  one  mast  see  daily,  instanoes  of 
people  who  oomplain  ftx>m  a  mere  habit  of 
oomplainiog.  Orave^. 

GUA.RD. 

Oar 

He  Is  most  free  firom  danger  who,  even 
when  safe,  is  upon  his  guard. 

It  is  better  to  be  always  upon  your  guard, 
Ihan  to  saflbr  onoe.  LaHn  Proverb. 

QXTEIffr. 

A  Weloohs. 
A  pretty  woman  Is  a  weloom«  guest. 

Byron. 

GUESTS. 

UHBIDDBK. 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  weloomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Shakespeare. 

GUIDE. 

A  Falsb. 
For  double  shame  he  doth  deserve, 
Who  being  guide,  doth  soonest  swerve. 

Brandon. 

GUIDED. 

That  man 
May  safely  venture  to  go  his  way, 
That  is  so  g^ded,  that  he  cannot  stray. 

Marmyon. 

GUILT. 

COK80IOUB9S88  OF. 

He  swears,  but  he  is  siok  at  heart ; 

He  laughs,  but  he  turns  deadly  pale ; 
His  restless  eye  and  sudden  start— 

These  tell  the  dreadfiil  tale 
That  will  be  told :  it  needs  no  words  firom 

thee 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  guilt  and  misery. 

Dana. 
O  oonsdous  guilt ! 
How  dumb  thy  voioe  unlook*d  for,  strikes 
the  bold«  J.  HilL 

I'll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  oonsdenoe 
stili.  Shaheepeare. 

The  worm  of  oonsdenoe  still  begnaw  thy 
■ouL  Ibid. 

Ck>WARDIOB  OF. 

If  one  know  them  they  are  in  the  terrors 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  Job  zzlv,  17. 

DXBASBMBlfT  OF. 

The  guilty  mind 
DebasM  the  great  image  that  It  wears. 
And  levels  us  with  brutes.  Havard 


Excess  of. 

Thoughts  cannot  form  themselves  in  words 

so  horrid 
As  can  express  my  guilt.  Jhyden. 

Fate  of. 

Such  is  the  fiate  of  guilt  to  make  slaves  tools, 

And  then  to  make  'em  master»— by  our 

secrets.  Havard. 

Feabs  arisin a  from. 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still 
exceed.  Shakespeare. 

From  the  body  of  one  guilty  deed 
A  thousand  ghostly  fears  and  haunting 
thoughts  proceed.  Wordsworth. 

An  Avenging  Fiend. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ;  'tis  the  fiend. 
The  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 
With  whips  and  stings.  Bows. 

Cannot  be  Hidden. 

Guiltiness 
Will  speak  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Shakespeare. 

Incitement  to. 

The  greatest  incitement  to  gmlt  is  the 
hope  of  sinning  with  impunity.         Cicero, 

Jealousy  of. 
So  full  of  artless  Jealousy  is  guilt 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Sffiakespeare. 

Operations  of. 

How  guilt  once  harbour'd  in  the  conscious 

breast 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great. 

Johnson 

Pangs  of. 

And  oh !  that  pang  where  more  than  mad 

nesslies, 
The  worm  that  will  ttot  sleep,  and  neve> 

dies.  Byron. 

Presence  of. 

Who  has«  kreait  so  pure 
But«ome  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  la wftU  ?       Shakespeare. 

FUiriSKMBNT  OF. 

When  haughty  guilt,  exults  with  impious 

Hfistake  shall  blast,  or  aooldent  destroy; 
Weak  man  with  erring  rage  may  throw  the 

dart. 
But  heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty 

heart  Johnson. 
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Reproach  op. 

Too  late  I  tind 
Nor  fiUtb,  nor  gratitude,  nor  fHendly  trust ; 
No  foroe  of  obligations  oan  subsist 
Between  the  guilty.  Brooke, 

The  Shame  op. 

It  is  the  guilt  not  the  scafiold  which  oon- 
situtes  the  shame. 

Shame  LEssM  ess. 
He  who  puts  on  guUt  must  oast  off  shame. 

J.HUL 
First  Steps  in. 

Let  no  man  trust  the  first  false  step 
Of  guilt ;  it  hangs  upon  a  predpioe, 
Whose  steep  descent  in  lost  perdition  ends. 

Young, 

SWIPTNESS  OP. 

Try  to  imprison  the  resistless  wind, 
So  swift  Is  guilt,  so  hard  to  be  confined. 

Dryden, 
Terrors  op. 
O,  what  a  state  Is  guilt!  how  wild!  how 

wretched  I 
When  apprehension  can  form  naught  but 

fears. 
And  we  distrust  security  herself. 

Havard. 

What  a  state  19  guilt 
When  ev*ry  thing  alarms  it !  like  a  sentinel 
Who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  it  wakes  in 

dread, 
E*en  at  a  breath  of  wind.  Ibid. 

'Tis  guilt  alone. 
Like   brain-sick  phrenssy  in   its  feverish 

mood. 
Fills  the  light  air  with  visionary  terrors. 
And  shapeless  forms  of  fear.  Francia, 

Timidity  op. 

Ouilt  is  a  timorous  thing ;  ere  perpetration, 
I>espair  alone  makes  guilty  men  be  bold. 

Coleridge, 

The  Tormentor  op. 

Gkkl  hath  yok*d  to  guilt 
Her  pale  tormenter— misery.  Bryant. 

UVHAPPINBSS  OP. 

Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal 
splendour,  can  never  confer  real  happiness. 
The  evident  consequences  of  our  crimes 
long  survive  their  commission,  and  like 
gbosts  of  the  murdered,  forever  haunt  the 
steps  of  the  maleftujtor.  Sir  W,  SeotL 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  oheer- 
ftil  mind  under  a  great  burden  and  load  of 
guilt,  I  know  not,  unless  h«  be  very  Igno- 
isnU  May. 


HABIT. . 

Advantages  op. 

To  thi  ngs  which  you  bear  with  impatience 
you  should  accustom  yourself,  and,  by  habit 
you  will  bear  them  welL  6<meea. 

Habit  gives  endurance,  and  fitttgue  is  tk« 
best  night  cap.  Kineaid. 

The  Chain  op. 

The  chain  of  habit  colls  itself  around  th« 
heart  like  a  serpent,  to  gnaw  and  stifle  it. 

HazliU. 
The  Force  op. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  un- 
learn his  errors  as  his  knowledge.     CoUon. 

Persistence  op. 

A  new  cask  will  long  preserve  the  tincture 
of  the  liquor  with  which  it  was  first  impregp- 
nated.  Horace. 

A  Plague. 

In  the  great  minority  of  things,  habit  is  a 
greater  plague  than  ever  afflicted  £^ypt ;  in 
religious  character  it  Is  a  grand  felicity. 

John  I\>nter, 
Power. 

Habit  will  reconcile  us  to  everything  but 
change,  and  even  to  change  if  it  recur  not 
too  quickly.  Colton. 

Reliance  upon. 

I  trust  everything,  under  ^iod,  to  habit, 
upon  which,  in  all  ages,  the  lawp^iver,  as 
well  as  the  school-master,  has  mainly  placed 
his  reliance :  habit  which  makes  everything 
easy,  and  casts  all  difficulties  upon  the  de- 
viation Arom  a  wonted  course.  Make  ■(>• 
briety  a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  bo 
hateful ;  make  prudence  a  habit,  and  reck- 
less profligacy  will  be  as  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  a  c^ild,  grown  or  adult,  as  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  are  to  any  of  us. 

Lord  Brougham^ 
Slavrbt  op. 

To  be  perpetually  longing  and  Impa- 
tiently desirous  of  an3rthing,  so  that  a  man 
cannot  abstain  fh>m  it.  Is  to  lose  a  man's 
liberty,  and  to  become  a  servant  of  meat 
and  drink,  or  smoke.  Jeremy  TaytoTm 

A  Test  op  Truth. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth, 
It  must  be  right:  I've  done  It  fh>m  mj 
youth.  Crabb§» 

HABITS. 

Must  be  Cokquerbd. 

Those  who  are  In  the  power  of  evil  habits 
must  conquer  them  as  they  oan;  and  con- 
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inored  they  in  oat  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
aappinesB  can  be  obtained ;  but  those  who 
are  not  yet  subjeot  to  their  influence,  may, 
by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom ; 
they  may  eflfectaally  resoive  to  escape  the 
tyrant  whom  they  will  very  vainly  resolve 
to  conquer.  Johnson, 

CONTRAOTIOlf  OF. 

All  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees 
▲s  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

Dryden. 

The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  seldom 
heavy  enough  to  be  felt  until  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  broken.  Johnson, 

Like  flakes  of  snow,  that  fall  unperoeived 
upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant 
events  of  life  succeed  one  another.  As  the 
■now  gathers  together,  so  are  our  habits 
formed.  No  single  flake  that  is  added  to 
the  pile  produces  a  sensible  change ;  no  sin- 
gle action  creates,  however  it  may  exhibit  a 
man *s  character;  but  as  the  tempest  hurls 
the  avalanche  down  the  mountain,  and  over- 
whelms the  inhabitant  and  his  habitation, 
so  passion,  acting  upon  the  elements  of  mis 
obief  which  pernicious  habits  have  brought 
together  by  imperceptible  accumulation 
may  overthrow  the  edifice  of  truth  and 
virtue.  Beniham, 

FOBMATION  OF. 

The  habit  of  virtue  cannot  be  formed  in  a 
oloset.  Habits  are  formed  by  acts  of  reason 
in  a  persevering  struggle  tlirough  tempta- 
tion. QUpin. 

Importancs  of. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  usual  course  of 
our  feelings,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  more 
influenced  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
objects  than  by  their  weight  and  import- 
ance ;  and  tliat  habit  has  more  force  in  form- 
ing our  characters  than  our  opinions  have. 
The  mind  naturally  takes  its  tone  and  com- 
plexion fh>m  what  it  habitually  contem- 
plates. Boberi  HalL 
Rksult  of. 
Small  habits  well  pursued,  betimes, 
Biay  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 

Hannah  More, 
Vicious. 

Villous  habits  are  so  g^reat  a  stain  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  so  odious  in  themselves, 
that  every  person  actuated  by  right  reason 
would  avoid  them,  though  he  were  sure 
they  would  be  alwajrs  concealed  both  from 
€k>d  and  man^  and  had  no  friture  punish- 
it  entailed  apon  them.  Cicero. 


HAPPINESS. 

Attainment  of. 
The  sweetest  bird  builds  near  the  ground. 

The  loveliest  flower  springs  low ; 
And  we  must  stoop  for  happiness 
If  we  its  worth  would  know.       Swatn. 

Charactbristios  of. 

It  is  a  kind  of  happiness  to  know  to  what 
extent  we  may  be  unhappy. 

La  Boehe/oueauld, 

True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and 

an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise.    It  arises,  in 

the  first  place,  Arom  the  enjoyment  of  one's 

self,  and,  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship 

and  conversation  of  a  few  select  friends. 

Addison 
That  something  still 

For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die. 

No  happiness  can  t>e  where  there  Is  no  rest ; 

Th'  unknown,  untalk'd  of  man   is  only 

blest.  Dryden, 

Chbapness  of. 

How  cheap 
Is  genuine  happiness,  and  yet  how  dearly 
Do  we  all  pay  for  its  base  counterfeit ! 
We  fancy  wants  which  to  supply,  we  dare 
Danger  and  death,  enduring  the  privation 
Of  all  free  nature  offers  in  her  bounty, 
To  attain  that  which,  in  its  full  fruition. 
Brings  but  satiety.    The  poorest  man 
May  taste  of  nature  in  her  element ; 
Pure,  wholesome,  never  cloying ;  while  tlM 

richest, 
From  the  same  stores,  does  but  elaborate 
A  pungent  dish  of  well-concocted  poison. 

J,  N.  Barker, 

Chbbbfulnbss  Nbobssart  to. 

To  t>e  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheer- 
ful and  gay,  not  gloomy  and  melancholy. 
A  propensity  to  hope  and  Joy  is  real  richep  < 
one  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty. 

Hume, 

Common. 

Bliss  is  the  same  In  subJeot  or  In  king, 
In  who  obtain  defiance,  or  who  defend. 
In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend ; 
Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of 

the  whole, 
One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  sonL 

jR>p«. 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  Is  happiness  sincere, 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere. 

Ibid 
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Tme  happineas  is  to  no  spot  oonflned, 

If  yoa  preserve  a  firm  and  constant  mind, 

Tis  here,  'tis  everywhere.  Wynne. 

CONTENTMSNT,  VE0BS8ART  TO. 

Alas !  if  the  principles  of  contentment  are 

sot  within  OS— the  height  of  station  and 

world  Iv  grandeur  will  as  soon  add  a  cubit 

to  a  man*8  stature  as  to  his  happiness. 

Sterne* 

You  traverse  the  world  in  search  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
man ;  a  contented  mind  confers  it  on  alL 

Horace. 
Contentment,  fbom. 

I  earn  what  I  eat,  get  what  I  wear,  owe 

no  man  hate,  envy  no  man*s  happiness,  glad 

of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm. 

Shakeepeare, 
Danger  op. 

What  thing  so  good,  which  not  some  harm 

may  bring? 

E'en  to  be  happy  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Earl  of  Stirling, 

3BPINITION8  OP. 

It  is  ever  thus  with  happiness ; 

It  is  the  gay  to-morrow  of  the  mind. 

That  never  comes.  Proctor. 

He  who  is  good  is  happy.       Habbington. 

Who  that  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Tlian  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness. 

J\>pe. 
The  inward  complaisance  we  find  in  act- 
ing reasonably  and  virtuously.   Atterbury, 

Happiness  is  no  other  than  soundness  and 
perfection  of  mind.  Antonintts. 

Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to 

know 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.         J\>pe. 

Dependency  op. 

Nature  has  granted  to  all  to  be  happy,  if 
we  did  but  know  how  to  use  her  benefits. 

Claudian. 
It's  no'  in  books,  it's  no'  in  lear, 

TO  make  us  truly  blest ; 
If  happiness  has  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest.  Bums, 

Forget  past  misfortunes  if  you  would  be 
happy; 

To  be  happy  is  not  only  to  be  freed  firom 
the  pains  or  diseases  of  the  body,  but  from 
anxiety  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  not  only  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  peace  of 
consc  ence  and  tranquility  of  mind. 

TUloteon. 


Every  moment  we  feel  our  dependence 
upon  God,  and  find  that  we  can  neither  be 
happy  without  him,  nor  think  ourselves  so. 

Ihid. 

Happiness  depends  on  the  prudent  const!- 
tution  of  the  habits ;  and  it  is  the  busineas 
of  religion,  not  so  much  to  exting^sh  our 
desires,  as  to  regulate  and  direct  them  to 
valuable  well  chosen  objects.  Foley. 

Our  happiness  in  this  world  depends  on 
the  affections  we  are  enabled  to  inspire. 

Ducheeee  de  l^cLelin. 

The  happiness  of  life  consists,  like  the 
day,  not  in  single  flashes  (of  light,)  but  in 
one  continuous  mild  serenity.  The  most 
beautiful  period  of  the  heart*s  existence  la 
in  this  calm  equable  light,  even  although  It 
be  only  moonshine  or  twilight.  Xow  th6 
mind  alone  can  only  obtain  for  us  this  heav« 
enly  cheerftilness  and  peace.  RidUer. 

Equally  Divided. 

Happiness  is  much  more  equally  divided 
than  some  of  us  imagine.  One  man  shall 
pomess  most  of  the  materials,  but  little  of 
the  thing ;  another  may  possess  much  of  the 
thing,  but  very  few  of  the  materials. 

ChlUm. 

Op  DoiNa. 
True  happiness  (if  understood) 
Consists  alone  in  doing  good.     Thomeon» 

DOMBSTIO. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  hast  survived  the  flill. 

Cowper. 

Durability. 

What  nothing  earthly  g^ves,  or  can  destroy, 

The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt 

Joy.  J\)pe. 

Excess  op. 

This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and 
bottomless  that  all  the  saints  and  angela 
cannot  exhaust  it.  Boyle. 

A  Celestial  Exotio. 

True  happiness  is  not  the  growth  of  e^rthi 

The  soil  is  fruitless  if  you  seek  it  there ; 
'Tis  an  exotio  of  celestial  birth, 

And  never  blooms  but  in  celestial  air. 
Sweet  plant  of  paradise  I  its  seeds  are  sown 

In  here  and  there  a  breast  of  heavenly 
mould. 
It  rises  slow,  and  buds,  but  ne'er  was  known 

To  blossom  here— the  climate  is  too  cold. 

Sheridan 
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Falsb. 

False  happiness  is  like  fitlse  money;  it 
passes  for  a  time  as  well  as  the  true,  and 
serves  some  ordinary  occasions;  but  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  touch,  we  find  the  light- 
ness and  alloy,  and  feel  the  loss.  Bope, 

False  happiness  renders  men  stem  and 
proud,  and  that  happiness  is  never  commu- 
nicated. True  happiness  renders  them  kind 
and  sensible,  and  that  happiness  is  always 
shared.  Montesquieu, 

Independent  of  Fortune. 

Every  mind  seems  capable  of  entertain- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  happiness,  which 
no  institutions  can  increase,  no  circumstan- 
ces alter,  and  entirely  independent  of  for- 
tune. Let  any  man  compare  his  present 
fortune  with  the  past,  and  he  will  probably 
find  himself,  upon  the  whole  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  formerly.  OoUUmUk. 

MoBAL  Influence  of. 

Every  human  soul  has  the  germ  of  some 

flowers  within;  and  they  would  open,  if 

they  could  only  find  sunshine  and  free  air 

to  expand  in.    I  always  told  you  that  not 

having  enough  of  sunshine  was  what  ailed 

the  world.    Make  people  happy,  and  there 

will  not  be  half  the  quarrelling,  or  a  tenth 

part  of  the  wickedness  there  is. 

Mre,  Child. 
Inlets  to. 

He  tliat  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the 

works  of  nature,  demonstrably  multiplies 

the  inlets  to  happiness ;  therefore  we  should 

cherish  ardour  in  the   pursuit  of  useful 

knowledge,  and  remember  that  a  blighted 

spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  the 

vernal  flowers,  however  beautifUl  and  gay, 

are  only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives 

to  autumnal  Aruits.  JohHSon, 

Intellectual. 

In  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties 
move  regularly,  the  inferior  passions  and 
fiioulties  following,  there  arises  a  serenity 
inflnitely  beyond  the  highest  quintessence 
of  worldly  delight.  South, 

He  that  upon  a  true  principle  lives,  with- 
out any  disquiet  of  thought,  may  be  said  to 
be  happy.  L*E4itrange, 

Perfection  of. 

Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never 
Intended  by  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one 
of  His  creatures  in  this  world  ;  but  that  Ue 
tME  very  much  put  in  our  power  the  near- 
ness of  our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have 
■teadfastly  baieved.  Jeff4reon, 


Of  Possession. 

Happiness  is  in  the  taste,  and  not  in  th« 
things  themselves ;  we  are  happy  fh>m  pos- 
sessing what  we  like,  not  from  possessing 
what  others  like.  La  Hoehe/oueauUL 

Not  to  be  Prescribed. 

Happiness  is  not  to  be  prescribed,  but  en- 
Joyed  ;  and  such  is  the  benevolent  arrange- 
ment of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  moral  preparation  for  it,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course.  Bobert  HcUL 

The  Pbice  of. 

No  man  is  blest  by  accident  or  guess ;  * 

True  wisdom  is  the  price  of  happiness. 

Young, 
The  Pursuit  of  all. 
Our  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yours,  *tis  mine. 
He  said,  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live ; 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attain'd. 
But  they,  the  widest,  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who,  through  the  flowery  path  of  saunter- 
ing joy, 
Seek  this  coy  goddess,  that  from,  stage  to 

stage. 
Invites  us  still,  but  shifts  as  we  pursue. 

Armstrong* 
Is  Reflective. 

Surely  happiness  is  reflective  like  tho 
light  of  heaven ;  and  every  countenance, 
bright  with  smiles  and  glowing  with  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  is  a  mirror,  transmitting 
to  others  the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever- 
shining  benevolence.      Wcuhington  Irving, 

Return  of. 

After  long  storms  and  tempests  over-blown. 

The  sun  at  length  his  Joyous  face   doth 

deare; 
So  when  fortune  all  her  spight  hath  showne. 
Some  blissful  houres  at  last  must  needs  ap- 

peare. 
Else  should  afflicted  wights  oft4imefl  de- 

speare.  Spenser, 

Secret  of. 

I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  great  secret 
of  human  happiness  \a  this :  Never  suffer 
your  energies  to  stagnate.  The  old  adage 
of  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,^  cdnveys  an 
untruth— you  cannot  have  too  many— poker, 
tonga— and  all,  keep  them  going. 

Adam  Clark, 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  Jewel  lies. 
And  they  are  fools  who  roam ; 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow 
And  that  dear  hut— our  home.       Cotton, 
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Go,  fix  some  weighty  truth ; 

Chain  down  some  passion ;  do  some  gener- 
ous deed ; 

Teach  ignorance  to  see,  or  grief  to  smile; 

Correct  thy  friend,  befriend  thy  greatest  foe; 

Or,  with  warm  heart,  ar.d  oontidenoe  divine, 

Spring  up,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  Him  who 
made  thee.  Young, 

Tbue. 

True  happiness  ne'er  entered  at  an  eye ; 

True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 

Young, 
A  Twin. 

All  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it— happiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

Byron, 
An  Universal.  Rule. 

The  common  course  of  things  is  in  fitvour 
of  happiness ;  happiness  is  the  rule^  misery 
the  exception.  Were  the  order  reversed, 
our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples 
of  health  and  competency,  instead  of  dis- 
ease and  want.  Foley, 

The  Sun  of  the  Universe. 

Happiness  is  that  single  glorious  thing 
which  is  the  very  Ught  and  sun  of  the 
whole  animated  universe,  and  where  she 
IS  not  it  were  bettor  that  nothing  should  be. 
Without  her  wisdom  is  but  a  shadow,  and 
virtue  a  name ;  she  is  their  sovereign  mis- 
tress. Colton, 

Stnonthoub  with  Virtue. 

Praise  Is  the  sacred  attribute  of  heaven. 

*lls  ours  alone,  with   humble,   grateful 

hearts, 
T'  employ  the  gracious  instinct  it  bestows, 
To  our  own  honour,  happiness  and  virtue. 
Wot  happineta  and  virtue  are  the  same. 

Franeia, 

HAPPINESS  AND  DUTY. 

Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the  supreme 
object  of  our  desires,  and  duty  the  supreme 
rule  of  our  actions,  there  can  be  no  harmony 
in  our  k)eing  except  our  liappiness  coincides 
with  our  duty.  WhewelL 

HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY, 

Happiness  and  misery  are  the  names  of 
two  extremes,  the  utmost  bounds  whereof 
wo  Icnow  not.    -  Locke. 

HAPPINESS  AND  WISDOM. 

There  is  this  difference  between  happi- 
ness and  wisdom ;  he  that  thinks  himself 
the  happiest  man  really  is  so;  but  he  that 
tliinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  generally  the 
greatest  fooL  Cotton, 


HARLOT. 

Deadly  Influence  of  the. 

She  weaves  the  winding-sheets  of  souls,  and 

lays 
Them  in  the  urn  of  everlasting  death. 

Fbllok, 
Punishment  of  the. 

'Tis  the  strumpet's  plague 
T6  beguile  many,  and  be  beguiled  by  one.. 

Sha/tesburf, 

HARVEST. 
The 

Glowing  scene  I 
Nature*s  long  holiday  I  luxuriant— rich. 
In  her  proud  progeny,  she  smiling  markfc 
Their  graces,  now   mature,   and   wonder 

Araughtl 
Hail  I  season  exquisite  I— and  hail  ye  sons 
Of  rural  toil  !~ye  blooming  daughters  I  ye 
Who,  in  the  lap  of  hardy  labour  reared. 
Enjoy  the  mind  unspotted. 

Mary  Jtobxnaon 
Now  the  air 
Is  rich  in  fhigrance  I  ftagrance  exquisite  I 
Of  new-mown  hay,  of  wild  thyme    dewy 

washed. 
And  gales  ambrosial,  which  with  cooling 

breath 
Ruffle  the  lake's  g^y  surface.  Ibid, 

The  feast  is  such  as  earth,  the  general 

mother. 
Pours  flrom  her  fitirest  bosom,  when  she 

smiles. 
In  the  embrace  of  autumn.  i^heUy, 

The  plump  swain  at  even 
Bringing    home    four    months'   sunshine 
bound  in  sheaves.  LowetL 

A  Simile. 

His  chin  new  reaped, 

Shew'd  like  a  stubble  field  at  harvest  home. 

HhakeepeaM. 

HASTE. 

Ill  Effects  of. 

Running  together  all  about. 

The  servants  put  each  other  out. 

Till  the  grave  master  had  decreed. 

The  more  haste,  ever  the  worst  speed. 

ChvrehUL 
Necessary  at  Times. 

Haste  is  needfUl  in  a  desperate  casci. 

iShakesjtcture. 
And  Rashness. 

Haste  and  rashness  are  storms  and  tern 
pests,    breaking  and  wrecking   business; 
but  nimbi eness  is  a  fUil,  fair  wind,  blow- 
ing it  with  speed  to  liaven.  I^Uler, 
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HATE.    ' 

CBABACTBBI8TIC8  OF. 

Hatred  of  all,  and  hating.  MiUon. 

Definition  of. 
The  madness  of  the  mind.  Byron, 

POWBR  OF. 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 
In  hearts  onoe  changed  ft*om  soft  to  stem ; 
Mor  alt  the  faise  and  fatal  zeal 
The  oonvert  of  revenge  can  feel.  IbidU 

HATRED. 
To  BE  Avoided. 

A  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate 
even  his  enemies,  beoaiise  If  yon  indulge 
this  passion  on  some  oooasions,  it  will  rise 
of  itself  in  others :  if  you  hate  3rour  ene- 
mies, you  will  contract  such  a  vicious  habit 
of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon 
those  who  are  your  friends,  or  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  you.  Flutareh, 

One  Cause  of. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another 
for  points  on  which  we  differ,  tiian  to  love 
one  another  for  points  on  which  we  agree. 
The  reason  perliaps  is  this:  When  we  find 
others  that  agree  with  us,  we  seldom  trou- 
ble ourselves  to  confirm  that  agreement; 
but  when  we  chance  on  those  that  differ 
with  us,  we  are  zealous  both  to  oonvince, 
and  to  convert  them.  Our  pride  is  hurt  by 
the  failure,  and  disappointed  pride,  engen- 
ders hatred.  CoUon, 

Cbuelty  of. 

Cruelty  is  common-place ;  and  hatred  like 
the  eagle,  that  carries  up  its  prey  to  dash  it 
down  to  more  certain  death,  seems  to  ele- 
vate the  object  it  is  about  to  destroy. 

QriUian, 
Effects  of,  on  the  mind. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting,  and 

apt  to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy. 

TUloUon. 
Expressions  of. 

Thou  may  St  hold  a  serpent  by  theT  tongue, 

A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou 

dost  hold.  Shakespeare, 

Had  I  the  power,  I  should 
Fourths  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  oonfound 
All  unity  on  earth.  Ibid, 

I  had  much  rather  see 
A  crested  dragon,  or  a  basilisk ; 
Both  are  leai  poison  to  my  eyes  and  nature. 

Jhryden. 


If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  Uike  them,  and 
hence! 

The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  with- 
out you, 

And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome, 
though 

Their  sting  is  honester.  Byron. 

Implacability  of. 

I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf 

To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas ;  yet  winds 

and  seas 
Are  reconcile  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore; 
Thy  anger,  unappeasable,  still  rages. 
Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calm.    MilUm. 

To  THE  Injubed. 
It  is  the  wit,  the  polfcy  of  sin. 
To  hate  those  men  we  have  abused. 

DavenamL 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  disposition 
to  hate  him  whom  you  have  injured. 

TaeUu9. 

MiSEBT  OF. 

To  be  deprived  of  the  person  we  love.  Is 
a  happiness  in  comparison  to  living  with 
one  we  hate.  La  Bruyere. 

Endubino  Powbb  of. 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

Byron. 

The  passion  of  hatred  is  so  durable,  and 
so  inveterate,  that  the  surest  prognostic  of 
death  in  a  sick  man  is  a  wish  for  reconcilia- 
tion. La  Bruyere. 

Of  Relations. 

The  hatred  of  those  who  are  most  nearly 
connected  is  the  most  inveterate.    TacUug. 

Violence  of. 

When  our  hatred  Is  violent  it  sinks  as 
even  beneath  those  we  hate. 

La  Boehe/oueauUL 

HEALTH. 

Blessings  of 

Auspicious  Heoltn  appear*d  on  zephjrrli 
wing; 

She  seemed  a  cherub  most  divinely  bright. 

More  soft  tlian  air,  than  blushing  morning 
light. 

Hail  I  blooming  goddess!  thou  propitious 
power. 

Whose  blessings  mortals  next  to  life  im- 
plore; 

With  so  much  lustre  your  bright  looks  en- 
dear. 
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That  cottages  are  courts  when  these  appear. 
Mankind,  as  yoa  vouchsafe   to  smile  or 

frown, 
Finds  ease  in  chains,  or  anguish  in  a  crown. 

Oarth, 

Oveb-Cabb  of. 

People  who  are  always  taking  care  of 
their  health  are  like  misers,  who  are  hoard- 
ing a  treasure  which  they  have  never  spirit 
enough  to  enjoy.  Sterne. 

Thb  Soul  op  Enjothbnt. 

Health  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  en- 
loymeots  of  life,  which  fode  and  are  taste- 
less, if  not  dead,  without  it. 

Bir  W.  Temple. 

EXBBCISB  NEOBSSABY  TO. 

The  only  way  for  a  rich  man  to  be  healthy 
is,  by  exercise  and  abstinence,  ^  live  as  if 
he  were  poor.  Ibid* 

Nboessabt  to  Happinbss. 
Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven 
When   drooping  health   and  spirits  go 
amiss? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  I 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss. 

Thomson. 

IHOBBDIENTS  OF.      ^ 

The  common  ingredients  of  health  and  long 

life  are : 
Great  temp'rance,  open  air, 
Easy  labor,  little  care.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Object  of  Lifb. 
For  life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well. 

MarHoL 

A  Jot  op  Natitbb. 

His  are  the  Joys  of  nature,  his  the  smile, 
The  cherub  smile  of  innocence  and  health. 

Knox. 

Nbolbot  of. 

In  the»e  days,  half  our  diseases  come  fh>m 
the  neglect  of  the  body  in  the  overwork  of 
the  brain.  In  this  railway  age,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  labour  and  intellect  go  on  with- 
out pause  or  self-pity.  We  live  longer  than 
our  forefathers,  but  we  suffer  more  fh>m 
a  thousand  artificial  anxieties  and  cares. 
They  fi&tigued  only  the  muscles,  we  exhaust 
the  finer  strength  of  the  nerves.     Bulwer. 

The  Gbbatest  op  Possessions. 

Health  is  the  greatest  of  all  possessions, 
and  'tis  a  maxim  with  me,  that  a  hale  cob- 
bler is  a  better  man  than  a  sick  king. 

J^kerstaff. 


Prbsebvation  of. 

Physic  is  of  little  use  to  a  temperate  pei^ 
son,  for  a  man's  own  observation  on  what 
he  finds  does  him  good,  and  what  hurts 
him  is  the  best  physic  to  preserve  health. 

Baeon, 

Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else 
but  the  substitute  of  exercise  and  temper- 
ance.  Addi8on% 

Fastidious,  Pbbsebvation  of. 

Preserving  the  health  by  too  strict  a  regi- 
men is  a  wearisome  malady. 

La  Boeh^oueauld. 

Easily  Pbooubbd. 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvled 

peace. 
Is  all  expenselesB,  and  procured  with  ease. 

Sir  B.  Blaekmore. 
Requisites  fob. 

Be  sot>er  and  temperate,  and  yon  will  be 
healthy.  J5.  Franklin* 

Surest  Road  to. 

The  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  they 

will. 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill. 

ChurehUU 
SouBOE  of. 

But  health  consists  with  temperance 
alone.  Pope* 

Thankfulness  fob. 

Men  that  look  no  ftirther  than  their  out- 
sides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto 
life,  and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for 
being  sick;  but  I  that  have  examined  the 
parts  of  man,  and  know  upon  what  tender 
filaments  that  fkbric  hangs,  do  wonder  that 
we  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  tlie 
thousand  doors  jthat  lead  to  death,  do  thank 
my  God  that  we  can  die  but  once. 

Sir  Thomas  Brow^ 
Seldom  Understood. 

Thou  chiefest  good, 
Bestow'd  by  heaven,but  seldom  understood. 

L%iean* 
Value  of. 

Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
money,  because  it  is  by  health  that  money 
is  procured ;  but  thousands  and  millions  are 
of  small  avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted 
tortures  of  the  gout,  to  repair  tlie  broken 
organs  K>t  sense,  or  resusdtate  the  powers  of 
digestion.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  an  evil  from 
which  we  naturally  fly,  but  let  us  not  ran 
fh>m  one  enemy  to  another,  nor  take  shelter 
in  the  arms  of  sickness.  Johnsfm 
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O  blessed  health  I  thou  art  above  all  gold 
and  treasure;  'tis  thou  who  enlargeet  the 
soul,— and  openest  all  its  powers  to  receive 
instruotioD,  and  to  relish  virtue,— He  that 
hath  thee  hath  little  more  to  wish  for  I  and 
he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee,  wants 
everything  with  thee.  Sterne, 

He  who  has  health  has  hope,  and  he  who 
jbas  hope  has  everything. 

Arabian  ^overb, 

HEARING. 

Th«  Sensb  of. 

This  is  the  slowest,  yet  the  daintiest  sense ; 
For  ev*n  the  ears  of  such  as  have  no  skill, 
Perceive  a  discord,  and  conceive  offence ; 
Knd  knowing  not  what's  good  yet  find  the 
ilL  Sir  John  Davies. 

HEART. 

Thx  Seat  of  the  Affeotions. 
The  spirits  of  sense,  in  fkntasy's  high  court 
Judge  of  the  forms  of  objects,  ill  or  well 
And  so  they  sound  a  good  or  ill  report 
Down  to  the  heart,  where  ail  affections 
dwell.  Sir  John  Davies, 

The  Broken. 

The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep 

out  the  sun 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break  yet  brokenly 

live  on.  Byron, 

Never  morning  wore 

To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break. 

Tennyeon, 
Deceptiveness  of  the. 

Every  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul 

Of  crystal,  for  all  men  to  read  their  actions 

Through ;  men's  hearts  and  &ceB  are  so  fur 

asunder 

That  they  hold  no  intelligence. 

Beauniont  and  FUteker. 

Il  temple  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  yet 
Of  lodging  fiends.  FoUok. 

Desibbs  of  the. 

The  heart  of  man  is  a  short  word— a  small 
substance,  scarce  enough  to  give  a  kite  a 
meal ;  yet  great  in  capacity— yea,  so  indefi- 
nite in  desire,  that  the  round  globe  of  the 
world  cannot  fill  the  three  corners  of  it. 
When  it  desires  more,  and  cries  "  Give — 
Give,''  I  will  set  it  over  to  the  infinite  good, 
where  the  more  it  hath,  it  may  desire  more, 
and  see  more  to  be  desired.      Bishop  Hall, 

Faubehood  of  the. 
lu  many  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
In  writ,  in  moods  and  fh>wns,  and  wrinkles 
fltiuige.  Shakespeare. 


Seen  of  God. 

My  heart  being  virtuous,  let  my  tMe  bo 

wan, 
I  am  to  God,  I  only  seem  to  man.  (partes. 

Heaven's  Sovereign  spares  all  k)elngs  but 

himself, 

That  hideous  sight— a  naked  human  heart. 

Young, 
An  Honest. 

The  honest  heart  that's  free  fhte  a' 

Intended  )hiuci  or  guile, 
However  fortune  kick  the  t>a' 

Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile.  Bwma, 

Influence  of  the. 

The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang.       Ibid, 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and 
his  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart 
thinks  his  tongue  spealuu         Shakespeare, 

A  Kind. 

How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being 
to  diflflise  pleasure  around  him;  and  how 
truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness, 
making  everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen 
into  smiles.  W.  Irving, 

Knowi^edoe  of. 
Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
.He  knows  each  chord— its  various  tone. 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias: 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted.     Burns* 

A  Maiden's. 

A  young  maiden's  heart 

Is  a  rich  soil,  wherein  lie  many  germs 

Hid  by  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  there 

To  put  forth  blossoms  in  their  fittest  season ; 

And  though  the  love  of  home  first  breaks 

the  soil. 

With  its  embracing  tendrils  clasping  it, 

Other  affections,  strong  and  warm  will  grow 

While  that  one  fades,  as  summer's  flush  of 

bloom 

Succeed  the  gentle  budding  of  the  spring. 

Mrs,  I*,  Kemble  Butler. 

Of  a  Wise  Man. 

A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right  hand ; 

but  a  Ibol's  heart  is  at  his  left.    Eeeles,  z,  % 

A  Mebbt. 

I  have  ease  and  I  have  health. 

And  I  have  spirits  light  as  air; 
And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  wealth^- 

A  merry  heart  that  laughs  at  care. 

H.  H,  MUmam. 
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NouuTr  or  thh. 

A  noble  beart,  like  tti»  mn,  thoweth  lU 
greateat  eonntonaiioe  In  lla  loweat  eatate. 

Bir  P.  Sidney . 

8BKBA.TIONS  Or  ¥SK> 

The  hiimaii  heart  ia  often  th«  Tiotlm  of 
the  Benaatlona  of  Ihe  moment ;  aat 
toxtcateslt  topreBainpUoii,and  diwppalnt- 
ment  dejeota  and  terrlflea  It.  Volney^ 

A  SiHILB.  / 

The  human  beart  la  Uka  a  nitllatone  Id  a 
mill;  wbenyonpntwheatnnderltiH tuma 
and  grinda  and  bmlaea  the  wheat  to  floap. 
If  70a  pat  no  wbeat,  <t  atlll  grinds  on ;  but 
then  'tla  Itaelf  It  grinds  and  wean  away. 

itartin  LMhtir. 
HiiroaBiTT  OF. 

To  Mllnga  mild,  bat  aealona  for  desert; 
Tbe  dearest  bead  and  the  slnoereBt  heart 

*A  recent  moralist  haa  afBrmed  tliat  tbe 
humiin  heart  ti  like  a  Jng.  No  mortal  oan 
look  Into  ita  reoeeaas,  and  70a  < 
fudge  of  Its  purltj  by  what  oomes  ost  of  IL 

Like  ths  bkt. 

Tbe  heart  la  like  tbe  skr,  a  part  of  heaven, 

Bat  obangea,  night  and  day,  too,  like  the 
sky; 
Now  o'er  It  dlooda  and  tbnndar  must   be 
driven. 

And  darkness  and  destnietlon  aa  on  high ; 
Bat  when  it  hath  bean  aoomh'd  and  plero'd 
and  riven. 

Its  slonns  eiplre  in  watar-drops;  the  eye 
FOnia  forth,  at  last,  the  beart's-blood  tarn'd 
to  tsaia.  Byron. 

Thk  SonnCE  of  EixxauBNOH. 

Intellect  alone  however  exalted,  witboat 
Mmng  reelinKS, —without  even,  irritable 
Mnslbllity,— would  beonly  llkeanlmmenae 
maf^iliie  of  powder,  If  there  were  no  auoh 
element  as  lire  In  the  natural  world.  It  Is 
the  hrart  whiah  la  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  all  eloqoenoe.  Lord  Brikint. 

WOMDBRFDL  STRnOTDHB  OF  TBE. 

The  wledom  of  tbe  Creator  Is  In  nothing 
men  more  glorionaly  than  tbe  heart.  It 
WAS  neoesaary  that  it  ahonld  b<>  made  oapa* 
lilo  of  working  forever  without  the  oeaaa- 
tl'in  of  a  moment,  without  tbe  least  degree 
of  wnnrlneaa.  ItiHeomade;  andtbepower 
of  tlie  ('raaCor,  in  eo  oonatructlng  It,  can  in 
notLiiig  be  oxoeeded  but  by  bis  wisdom. 


Tbial  op  the. 

In  aogbt  that  trlea  the  beart,  how  Aw  irtth* 
stand  the  proof.  QyroM. 

The  hardest  trial  of  the  heart  Is,  whetbet 
It  oan  bear  a  rival's  tkllure  without  triumph. 
AMn. 
The  Wat  to  tk*. 

Men,  as  well  as  women,  are  ottener  led 
hj  their  hearts  than  their  nnderstandlnga. 
Theway  to  the  heart  Utbrongh  the  seniles; 
please  their  eyes  and  eaia,  and  the  work  la 
half  done.  CKeUerfield. 

HEAVEN. 
Think  of  heaven  with   hearty  purposes 
and  peremptory  deatgna  to  get  thither. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
Above  all. 

Heaven  iaaboreallyet;  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  oan  oorrupt.         Shaketptart. 

BBiaarifEss  of. 

There  la  a  land  where  everlasting  aans 
Sbedeverlastingbrightneea;  wberethesoul 
Drinks  rvom  tbe  Uvingstreamsof  love  that 

loU 
By  Ood'a  high  throne  I  myriads  of  glorious 

Bringthelraooeptedoffering.  Obi  bowblaM 
To  look  fromlhlsdark  prison  to  that  shrina, 
To  Inhale  one  breath  of  Paradise  divine, 
And  enter  into  that  eternal  rest 
Which  waits  the  sona  of  God.        Sovring, 

Thr  Cblbstial  Citt. 

The  appearance  instantly  dlsolosed. 

Was  of  a  mighty  olCy—boldly  say 

wildernesB  of  building,  sinking  (kr, 
And  self  withdrawn  into  a  wondnma depth, 
Far  sinking  Into  splrindnur  without  endl 
Fabric  it  net- nied  of  illumond  nnd  gold, 
With  Hliib.ittter  doiTitta  und  sliver  spires, 
And  hliidng  terrxoe  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  :  b<>re,  nnrvn^  pavlllona  bright 

m  dlHpiined ;  thrre  towers  begirt 
With   battlements,  tliHt  on    tbelr  reMleM 

Bore  stars— illuinlnatlon  of  all  gems. 

WorthieorlA. 
Tbe  Qatks  of. 

Hesv'n  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-dnring  gatee—harmonlonsiwmnd  I 
On  golden  hinKea  moving.  Mi/ton. 

Heaven's  gates  are  not  no  litghly  nrob'd 
Asprlncen'  patnoes;  tlioy  that  enter  there 
Mnat  go  upon  tbelr  knees.  Webater 
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Happinbss  op. 

To  one  firmly  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
heavenly  happiness,  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  obtaining  it,  all  earthly  satisfactions 
must  needs  look  little  and  grow  flat  and 
unsavory.  Atterbury, 

There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth 
No  Joint  benumbing  cold,  nor  soorohing 

heat, 
Famine  nor  age  have  any  being  there. 

Massinger  and  Decker. 

Heaven,  the  perfection  of  all  that  can 
Be  said,  of  thought,  riches,  delight  or  har- 
mony, 
Health,  beauty ;  and  all  those  not  subject  to 
The  waste  of  time,  but  in  their  height  eter- 
nal. Shirley. 

Thrice  happy  world,  where  gilded  toys 

No  more  dis'^urb  our  thoughts,  no  more 
pollute  our  Joy! 

There  light  nor  shade  succeed  no  more  by 
turns. 

There  reifi^ns  th*  eternal  sun  with  an  un- 
clouded ray. 

There  all  is  calm  as  night,  yet  all  immortal 
day. 

And  truth  forever  shines,  and  love  forever 
burns.  WatU. 

What  Joy,  what  beauty  must  be  there, 
In  soul  and  sense,— beyond  whatever 

Beauty  or  Joy  we  call ; 
Where  in  His  glory  shines  the  King, 
Where  flows  of  bliss  th*  unsullied  spring, 

Source,  centre,  end  of  all.     ChHnJleld. 

By  heaven  we  understand  a  state  of  hap- 
piness inflnite  in  degree,  and  endless  in  du- 
ration. IVanklin. 

HbaLINO  lEffFLUENOE  OF. 

Earth  has  no  sorrow  tliat  Heaven  cannot 
heal.  Moore. 

Jots  of. 

Our  souls,  piercing  through  the  impurity 
of  flesh,  k)ehold  the  highest  heavens,  and 
thence  bring  knowledge  to  contemplate  the 
«ver-during  glory  and  termless  Joy. 

Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

The  Joys  of  heaven  are  like  the  stars, 
which,  by  reason  of  our  remoteness,  appear 
extremely  little.  Boyle. 

Perfect  purity— fullness  of  Joy— everlast- 
ing freedom— perfect  rest— health  and  frui- 
tion—complete security— substantial  and 
fttemal  good«  Hannah  More. 


Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy; 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  song  of  Joy ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair; 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the 
tomb. 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child. 

Mrs.  HemcmM. 

Kindness  of. 

How  has  kind  heav'n  adom*d  the  happy 

land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wastefhl 

hand.  Addison* 

A  Pebsian. 
A  Persian's  heaven  Is  easily  made, 
'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade. 

Moore. 

The  Road  to. 

John  Wesley  quaintly  observed,  that  the 
road  to  heaven  was  a  narrow  path,  not  in- 
tended  for  wheeled  and  that  to  ride  in  a  coach 
Aere,  and  to  g^  to  heaven  hereafter,  was  a 
happiness  too  much  for  man— yet  honest 
John  rode  in  his  own  coach  before  he  died. 

Oolton. 

Raptures  of. 

If  one  oould  look  a  while  through  the 
chinks  of  heaven's  door,  and  see  the  beauty 
and  bliss  of  Paradise ;  if  he  oould  but  lay 
his  ear  to  heaven,  and  hear  the  ravishing 
music  of  those  seraphic  spirits,  and  the  an- 
thems of  praise  which  they  sing,  how  would 
his  soul  be  exhileratedand  transported  with 
Joy.  Watson. 

SONO  OF. 

The  song 
Of  Heaven  is  ever  new ;  for  daily  thus. 
And  nightly,  new  discoveries  are  made 
Of  God's  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and 

love. 
Which  give  the  nnderstandlng  larger  room, 
And  swell  the  hymn  with  ever-growing 

praise.  J\>llok. 

Truth  of. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given ; 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe 
Deceitful  shine,  deoeitftii  flow-* 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven. 

Moors, 

HEAVENS. 

Nature's  System  of  DivnaTT. 
This  prospect  vast,  what  la  it?    WegV^ 
aright, 
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TIb  nature's  system  of  divinity, 

And  every  student  of  the  night  inspires. 

'Tis  elder  Soriptare,  writ  by  God's  own 

hand; 
Gksriptare  authentic !  unoorrupt  by  man. 

Young. 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

Heaven— it  is  Gk>d's  throne.    The  earth — 
it  is  his  Ibotstool.  Matthew  y,  84. 

HELL. 

Depinition  of. 

It  is  ftill  knowledge  of  the  truth 

When  truth  resisted  long,  is  sworn  our  foe 

And  oalls  Eternity  to  do  her  right.    Young. 

Hell  is  truth  seen  too  late.    H,  Q.  AdamK 

The  Abode  op  Demons. 
Hell,  their  fit  habitation,  flmught  with  fire 
Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

MilUytu 

Description  op. 

There  is  a  place  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 

Where  day  is  never  seen ;  there  shines  no 

sun, 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires ; 
A  lightless  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky 

fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkness;  in  this  place 
Dwell   many  thousand  thousand  sundry 

sorts 
Of  never  dying  deaths ;  there  damn'd  souls 
Roar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Ponr'd  do¥m  the  drunkard's  throat;  the 

usurer 
Is  fbrc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten 

gold; 
There  is  the  murderer  forever  stabb'd. 
Yet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  while  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust; 
There  stand  those  wretched  things. 
Who  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  law- 
less sheets. 
And  secret  incests,  cursing  one  another. 

John  Ford. 

Despair  op. 

The  place  thou  saw'st  was  hell,  the  groans 

thou  heard  Vit 
The  wailings  of  the  damn'd,  of  those  who 

would 
Not  be  redeem'd.  FoUok. 

What  do  the  damn'd  endure  but  to  de^Mdr ; 

Bat  iLnowing  heaven,  to  know  it  lost  for- 

•rer?  Omgrevt, 


In  the  Heart. 

Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  Hell 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwelL 

Shake^prnKT^ 

Horrors  op. 

A  universe  of  death 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature 
breeds 

Perverse,    all   monstrous,    all    prodigious 
things 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  Worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  felgn'd,  or  fear  con- 
ceived. Milton, 

Limits  op. 

Hell  has  no  limits,  nor  is  drcumsoribed 
In  one  self  place ;  but  where  we  are  is  hell 
And  where  hell  is,  there  must  we  ever  be 
And  to  be  short,  when  all  the  world  dla- 

solves, 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified. 
All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven. 

jlfortot^e. 

PUNISHUBNT  IK. 

Ev'n  thus  in   hell,  wander  the  restless 

damn'd : 
From  scorching  flames  to  chilling  fhMrta 

they  run ; 
Then  fh>m  their  fh)ets  to  fires  return  again. 
And  only  prove  variety  of  pain.         iSotM. 

Torments  op. 

Eternal  torments,  baths  of  boiling  sulphur, 

Vioiasitude  of  fires,  and  then  of  firosts. 

HERO. 

Character  op  the. 
Up  rose  the  hero,~on  his  piercing  eye 
Sat  olMervation ;  on  each  glance  of  thought 
Decision  foUow'd,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  fiash.  JETosM. 

The  Master-Spirit. 
Ev'n  to  the  dullest  peasant  standing  by 
Who  fasten'd  still  on  him  a  wondering  eye 
He  seem'd  the  master  spirit  of  the  land. 

Jocmna  Baittts. 
A  True. 

Whoever,  with  an  earnest  soul, 
Strives  for  some  end  from  this  low  world 
afiur. 
Still  upward  travels  though  he  miss  the 

And  strays— but  towards  a  star.   Bulwer* 

All  may  be  heroes  :— 
"The  man  who  rules  his  spirit,'*  saith  th« 
voice 
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Wliidh  oinnot  err, —  **  is  greater  than  the 

man 
Who  takes  a  c^ty. "  Hence  it  surely  follows, 
If  each  might  have  dominion  of  himself. 
And  each  wcold  govern  wisely,  and  thus 

show 
Truth,  courage,  knowledge,  power,  benev- 
olence, 
Allf  all  the  princely  soul  of  private  virtues, 
Then  each  would  be  a  prince,  a  hero— 

greater — 
Ho  will  be  a  man  in  likeness  of  his  maker  I 

Mt9,  Hale. 

HEROISM. 

To  BE  Admired*, 

We  cannot  think  too  highlyof  our  nature, 
nor  too  hum  bly  of  ourselves.  When  we  see 
the  nutrtyr  to  virtue,  subject  as  he  is  to  the 
infirmities  of  a  man,  yet  suffering  the  tor- 
tares  of  a  demon,  and  bearing  them  with 
the  magnanimity  of  a  Qod,  do  we  not  behold 
a  heroism  that  angels  may  indeed  surpass, 
bnt  which  they  cannot  Imitate,  and  must 
admire.  Colton. 

Charaotbbistios  of. 

Heroism— the  divine  relation  which  in  all 
times  unites  a  great  man  to  other  men. 

Carlyle* 

HIGHWAYMEN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the 
moon.  Shakespeare* 

HIRELINGS. 

No  calling  in  life  is  more  vile  than  that  of 
those  who,  without  any  regard  to  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  hire  themselves  to  fight 
for  pay.  Orotiua. 

HISTORIANS. 

Duties  of. 

Historians,  only  things  of  weight 
Results  of  persons,  oi  affairs  of  State, 
Briefly,  with  truth  and  deamess  should  re- 
late; 
Laconic  shortness  memory  feeds.      Heath, 

Where  he  cannot  give  patterns  to  imitate. 
He  must  give  examples  to  deter.      Junius. 

Must  be  Wise. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 

Ho  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. 

Shakespeare. 

HISTORY. 

ADVAIfTAOES  OF. 

History  makes  us  some  amends  for  the 
of  llfo.  Skelion. 


Her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.  Gray. 

Definition  of. 

I  have  read  somewhere  or  other,  in  Dion- 
ysiuaof  Halicamassus,  I  thinks  that  Histoiy 
la  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 

Lord  Bolingbroke* 

Histoiy  is  the  complement  of  poetry. 

Sir  J.  Stephens, 
Knowledge  of. 

History  maketh  a  young  man  to  be  old, 
without  either  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs,  priv- 
ileging him  with  the  experience  of  age, 
without  either  the  infirmities  or  inconven 
ienoes  thereof.  IhUler* 

Neobssart  to. 

History  is  necessaiy  to  divines. 

Dr.  J.  Watts. 
Political. 

In  histories  composed  by  politicians,  they 
are  for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of 
causes  and  events,  and  preserving  a  con- 
stant oorrespondence  between  the  camp 
and  the  council  table.  Addisotu 

Pbovinoe  of. 

This  is  a  g^reat  fkult  in  a  chronologer 
To  turn  parasite ;  an  absolute  history 
Should  be  in  fear  of  none,  neither  should 

he 
Write  anything  more  than  truth,  for  friend- 
ship 
Or  else  for  hate ;  but  keep  himself  equal 

And  constant  in  all  his  discourses. 

Lingua* 
Some  to  be  Read. 

Some  are  to  be  read,  some  to  be  studied, 
and  some  may  be  neglected  entirely,  not 
only  without  detriment,  but  with  advan- 
tage. Bolingbroke, 

A  Register. 

What  is  public  history  but  a  register  of 

the  successes  and    disappointments,   the 

vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrels  of  those 

who  engage  in  contention  for  power? 

JPtjdey. 
Spurious. 

Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars  and  ftats, 

Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant 

A  history;  describe  the  man  of  whom 

His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note. 

And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  viewH, 

As  they  had  Juiown  him  from  his  mother*s 

womb.  Oowper. 

What  are  most  of  the  liistories  of  the 
world,  but  liesr  Lies  immortalised  and 
consigned  over  as  a  perpetual  abuse  and  a 
flaw  upon  prosperity.  South^ 
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Value  and  Use  of. 

There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally 
useful,  as  that  which  relates  to  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual  improTe- 
ment  of  reason,  the  suooeasive  advances  of 
science,  the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  igp- 
norance,  which  are  the  light  and  darkness  of 
thinking  betngs,  the  extinction  and  resusci- 
tation of  arts,  and  the  revolution  of  the  in- 
tellectual world.  If  accounts  of  battles  and 
Invasions  are  peculiarly  the  business  of 
fJrinces,  the  useful  or  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  be  neglected ;  those  who  have  kingdoms 
to  govern  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

Johnson. 
HOLINESS. 
Blessings  of. 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
kept  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world  I 
Yet  more  blessed  and  more  dear  the  mem- 
ory of  those  wlio  have  kept  themselves  un- 
spotted in  the  world.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Definitions  of. 

It  is  of  things  heavenly  and  universal  dec- 
laration, working  in  them  whose  hearts 
Qod  inspireth  with  the  due  consideration 
thereof,  and  habit  or  disposition  of  mind 
whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels  both  for 
the  receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever  spir- 
itual perfection.  Hooker. 

The  symmetry  of  the  soul.     i%%7ip  Henry. 

Pleasing  to  God. 

It  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  Gk>d 
himself  to  see  his  creation  forever  beautify- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  him  by 
greater  degrees  of  resemblance.    Addiaon, 

HOMAGE. 
Paying. 

He  who  can  pay  homage  to  the  truly  de- 
spicable, is  truly  contemptible.       LavcUer, 

Bow  to  him  who  bows  not  to  the  flatterer. 

IMd. 
HOME. 
Blessings  of. 

Home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  Joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish 'd  Ariends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

ThofMon. 
Comfort  Necessabt  to. 

Bare  walls  make  a  gadding  housewife. 

JiXeldinff. 
The  Best  Country. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we 

roam. 
His  first,  best  ooontry  ever  Is  at  home. 

CMdamUh. 


Definition  of. 

The  paternal  hearth,  that  rallying  place 
of  the  affections.  Washington  Irving. 

Happiness  of. 

His  warm  but  simple  home  where  he  en- 
Joys 

With  her  who  shares  his  pleasure  and  his 
heart 

Sweet  converse.  Cowper. 

TO  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result 
of  all  ambition ;  the  end  to  which  every  en- 
terprise and  labour  tends,  and  of  which 
every  desire  prompts  the  prosecution. 

Johnson. 

Are  you  not  surprised  io  find  how  inde- 
pendent of  money  peace  of  conscience  is, 
and  how  much  happmess  can  be  condensed 
in  the  humblest  home  f  A  cottage  will  not 
hold  the  bulky  Aimiture  and  sumptuous 
accommodations  of  a  mansion ;  but  if  God 
be  there  a  cottage  will  hold  as  much  happi- 
ness as  might  stock  a  palace. 

Dr.  James  HamiUon. 
Influence  of. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old  gentle- 
man to  make  his  children  feel  that  home 
was  the  happiest  place  in  the  world ;  and  I 
value  the  delicious  home-feeling  as  one  of 
the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  can  bestow. 

Washington  Irving. 
Love  of. 

This  fond  attachment  to  the  well  luiown 

place 
Where  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold   with  such   unfailing 

sway. 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 

Oowpsr. 

There's  a  strange  something,  which  with- 
out a  brain 

Fools  feel,  and  which  e'en  wise  men  cant 
explain. 

Planted  in  man,  to  bind  him  to  that  earth 

In  dearest  ties,  fh>m  whence  he  drew  his 
birth.  ChurehiU. 

Devoid  of  Love. 

He  enter'd  in  his  house— his  home  no  more. 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home— «nd 

felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 
Without  a  welcome.  Byren. 

The  Best  Place. 

Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may 

roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like 

home.  J*  Howard  l\iyfM. 
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PliBASUBBS  OF. 

O'er  hill,  dale,  and  woodland,  with  rapture 
we  roam; 

Te(  returning,  still  And  tlie  dear  pleasures 
at  home ; 

Where  the  cheerftil  good  humour  gives  hon- 
esty grace. 

And  the  heart  speaks  oontent  in  the  smiles 
of  the  fiice.  Lloyd, 

There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 
Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief. 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 
Joy's  visits  when  most  brief  I 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure? 
O !  do  not  widely  roam ! 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 
At  home,  dear  home. 

Bernard  Barton, 

The  first  sure  symptoms  of  a  mind  in  health. 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 

Young, 

A  Rbfuge. 

Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life. 
Secured  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife  ; 
If  thence  we  fly,  the  cause  admits  no  doubt, 
None  but  an  inmate  foe  could  force  us  out. 

JDryden, 

Rbtubnino. 

'Tls  sweet  to  hear  the  watch  dog's  honest 

bark, 
Bay  deep-mouth*d  welcome  as  we  draw  near 

home; 
*Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Oar  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we 

come.  Byron. 

Sphbbb  of. 

Home  is  the  sphere  of  harmony  and  peace. 
The  spot  where  angels  find  a  resting  place. 
When  bearing  blessings  they  descend  to 
earth.  Mrs,  Hale, 

WBAI.TH  OF. 

Nor  need  we  power  or  splendoury 

Wide  hall  or  lordly  dome ; 
Tlie  good,  the  true,  the  tender, 

These  form  the  wealth  of  home. 


Ihid. 


HONESTY. 


Honesty ! 
A  name  scarce  echo  to  a  sound— honesty ! 
Attend  the  stately  chambers  of  the  great- 
It  dwells  not  there,  nor  in  the  trading  world; 
Speaks  it  in  councils?    No,  the  sophist 

knows 
To  iBQgh  it  thenoe.  jETovard. 

18 


With  Bbautt. 

Honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  liave 
honey  a  saaoe  to  sugar.  Shakeepeare, 

Bbcominonbsb  of. 

What  is  becoming  is  honest,  and  what- 
ever is  honest  must  i^wajrs  be  becoming* 

Oieero. 
Ghabaotbbistios  of. 

W  ho  is  the  honest  man  ?  * 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  hia  neighbor,  and  himself  most 

true: 
Whom  neither  forpe  nor  fkwning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  fh>m  giving  all  their  due. 

Herbert. 
An  honest  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea. 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  on  the  ocean's  calm ; 
But  when  it  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  high. 
She  cuts  her  way  with  skill  and  majesty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

DOUBTFDLNBSS  OF. 

The  man  who  pauses  on  his  honesty. 
Wants  little  of  the  villain.  Martyn, 

EXOELLENCE  OF. 

Lict  honesty  be  as  the  breath  of  thy  soul, 

and  never  forget  to  have  a  penny,  when  all 

thy  expenses  are  enumerated  and  paid; 

then  shall  thou  reach  the  point  6f  happi 

ness,  and  independence  shall  be  thy  shield 

and  buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown;  then 

shall  thy  soul  walk  upright,  nor  stoop  to 

the  silken  wretch  because  he  hath  riches 

nor  pocket  an  abuse,  because  the  hand  which 

ofiiBrs  it  wears  a  ring  set  with  diamonds. 

Franklin, 
Globt  of. 

The  best  kind  of  glory  is  that  which  is  re- 
flected ftom  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  Aristides ;  but  it  was  harmfU. 
to  them  both,  and  ill  seldom  beneficial  to 
any  man  whilst  he  lives.  Oowley, 

Lost. 

Lands  mortgag'd  may  return,  and  more  ea- 

teem'd, 

But  honesty  once  pawn'd,  Is  ne'er  redeem 'd. 

Middleton. 
Maxim  of. 

The  maxim  that  ^Honesty  is  the  best 

policy"  is  one  which,  perliaps,  no  one  ia 

ever  habitually  guided  by  in  practice.    An 

honest  man  is  always  before  it,  and  a  knave 

is  generally  behind  it.  Whately. 

NOBIUTT  OF. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chiefs  a  rod  i 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Oo^ 
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Heaven  that  made  me  honest,  made  me 

more 

Than  ever  king  did  when  he  made  a  lord. 

Rowe^ 
Pbactiob  of. 

The  shortest  and  surest  waj  to  live  with 

honour  in  the  world,  is  to  be  in  reality  what 

we  would  appear  to  be ;  and  if  we  observe 

we  shall  Und  that  all  human  virtues  in- 

oreaae  and  strengthen  themselves  by  the 

practioe  and  experience  of  them.    Socrates. 

Always  Pbbferabls. 

It  would  seem  that  indolence  itself  would 
incline  a  person  to  be  honest,  as  it  requires 
infinitely  greater  pains  and  contrivance  to 
be  a  knave.  Shenstone, 

An  honest  death  is  better  than  a  dishonest 
life.  SoercUes. 

Many  delight  more  In  giving  of  presents 
than  in  paying  their  debts.    Sir  P.  Sydney. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  an  honest  heart 
18  credulity.  Ibid. 

Prefer  loss  before  unjust  gain ;  for  that 
brings  grief  but  once,  this  forever.    Chilon. 

Hope  of  ill  gain  is  the  beginning  of  loss. 

Democritus, 

God  only  looks  to  pure,  and  not  to  full 
hands.  Laberlius. 

The  most  plain,  short,  and  lawftd  way  to 

•ny  good  end,  is  more  eligible  than  one 

directly  contrary,  in  some,  or  all  of  these 

qualities.  SwifU 

Rarity  of. 

To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes. 

Is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

SKakettpeare, 
A  Sign  of. 

He  who  praises  fireely  what  he  means  to 
purchase,  and  he  who  Enumerates  the  fkults 
of  what  he  means  to  sell,  may  set  up  a  part- 
nership with  honesty.  Lavater, 

Steadfastness  of. 

An  honest  man  is  still  an  unmovM  rook, 

Wash'd  whiter,  but  not  shaken  with  the 

shock , 
Whose  heart  ooncelves  no  sinister  device ; 
Fearless  he  plays  with  flames,  and  treads 

on  ice.  Davenport. 

CTnaffeotbd. 

The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he 
affects  the  air  of  a  saint.  Lavater. 

Waht  of. 

All  other  knowledge  is  hurtftil  to  him  who 
has  not  honesty  and  good  nature. 

Montaigne. 


HONOR. 

Weil,  'tis  no  matter ;  Honour  pricks  me 
on.  Yea,  but  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I 
come  on,  how  then?  Can  honour  set  a 
leg  ?— No.  Or  an  arm  ?— No.  Or  take  away 
the  grief  of  a  wound  f~No.  Honour  hath 
no  skill  in  surgery  thenf—No.  What  Is 
honour?— A  word.  What  is  that  word? 
Honour.  What  is  that  honour?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning  I  Who  hath  it?— He  that 
died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?— No. 
Doth  he  .hear  it?— No.  Is  it  insensible 
then?— Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?— No.  Why?— Detraction 
will  not  sufier  it :— therefore  I'll  none  of  it. 
Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my 
catechism.  Shakespeare^ 

A  GOOD  Brooch. 

Honour's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's 
hat  at  all  times.  Jonson, 

A  Bubble. 

Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble. 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble. 

Whose  least  jiart  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly 

And  wits  are  oraok'd  to  find  out  why. 

Butler. 

Cuaracteribtios  of. 
Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour 
lies.  Pope. 

He  taught  the  honour,  virtue's  bashfalneas; 
A  fort  so  yieldless,  that  it  scorns  to  treat ; 
Like  pow'r  it  grows  to  nothing,  gro¥rlng  to 

less: 
Honour,  the  moral  oonsdenoe  of  the  great. 

DavenanL 

Definitions  of. 

Honour  is 
Virtue's  allowed  ascent :  honour  that  claq;» 
All  perfect  Justice  in  her  arms ;  that  craves 
No  more  respect  than  that  she  gives;  that 

does 
Nothing  but  what  she'll  suffer.  Maesinger, 

Say  what  is  honour?   'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Of  Justice  which   the   human  mind  oan 

fhime; 
Interest,  each  lurking  frailty,  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  to  life  firom  all  offense 
Suffer'd  or  done.  WordeworiK 

Dignity  of. 

Base  grov'Uing  souls  ne'er  know  true  hmi 

our's  worth. 
But  weigh  it  out  in  mercenary  scales; 
The  secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act 
Is  the  great  mind's  great  bribe.       Drydsii* 
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I've  scanned  the  actions  of  his  dailj  life 
With  all  the  indastrioos  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  my  eye  but  deeds  of 
hononr.  Hannah  More, 

False. 

Honor  w.th  some  is  a  sort  of  paper  credit, 
with  which  men  are  obliged  to  trade,  who 
are  deficient  in  the  sterling  cash  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  Zimmerman* 

F1.IMSINB88  OF. 

Honor's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mi8ohie&,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

AddUon. 

Thb  Hbioht  of. 

1.  Speak  the  height  of  honour. 

2.  No  man  to  ofi'end, 

Ne*er  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  a  friend ; 
Rather  to  suffer  than  do  a  wrong ; 
To  malLC  the  heart  nostranger  to  the  tongue, 
Provoked  not  to  betray  an  enemy, 
Nor  eat  his  meat,  I  choke  with  flattery ; 
Blushless  to  tell  wherefore  I  wear  my  scars. 
Or  for  my  conscience,  or  my  country's  wars; 
To  aim  at  Just  things ;  if  we  have  wildly  run 
Into  offences— wish  them  all  undone, 
lis  poor  in  grief,  for  a  wrong  done  to  die, 
Honour  to  dare  to  live,  and  satisfy. 

Ma%9ingw, 

Ikbtabilitt  of. 

Honour  is  unstable,  and  seldom  the  same ; 
for  she  feeds  upon  opinion,  and  is  as  fickle 
as  her  food.  She  builds  a  lofty  structure 
on  the  sandy  foundation  of  the  esteem  of 
those  who  are  of  all  beings  the  most  sub- 
ject to  change.  But  virtue  is  uniform  and 
dzed,  because  she  looks  for  approbation 
only  "ftom  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  OoUon, 

Law  OF. 

The  law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  oon- 
■oructed  by  people  of  fashion,  and  calcu- 
lated to  fiioilitate  their  intercourse  with  one 
another.  PaUy. 

GX«OBT  OF  A  LiFB  OF4 

A  life  of  honor  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 

'TIS  but  a  name— 
And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 
That  base  and  sensual  life  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame.  Longfellow. 

JjomoF. 

My  loss  of  honour's  great  enough, 
Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff. 

Builer. 


Obligations  of. 

No  man  of  honour,  as  that  word  Is  usu- 
ally understood,  did  ever  pretend  that  his 
honour  obliged  him  to  be  chaste  and  tem- 
perate, to  pay  his  creditors,  to  be  useftil  to 
his  country,  or  to  do  good  to  nuinkind,  to 
endeavour  to  be  wise  or  learned,  to  regard 
his  word,  his  promise,  or  his  oath.      Svnfi, 

Let  honour  be  to  us  as  strong  an  obliga- 
tion^ as  necessity  is  to  others.  Pliny. 

Openness  of. 

He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 

An  act  to  which  by  honour  he  is  tied. 

Vryden. 

Pebsonal. 

The  owner  ought  to  be  more  honourable 
than  his  estate.  Xenophon. 

The  Pbinoiple  of. 

Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profess'd 
Fix'd  to  one  side,  but  mod'rate  to  the  rest. 

JPope. 

Saobbdness  of. 

Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it 

meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not : 
It  is  not  to  t>e  sported  with.  Addison, 

The  Thibst  fob. 
The  noblest  spur  unto  the  sons  of  fame, 
Is  thirst  for  honour.  John  Hall. 

Tbue. 

Probity  is  true  honour.       J^om  the  Latin. 

Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's 
opinions  forms  our  true  honor.     Coleridge. 

Value  of. 

Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  dear 

man 
Holds  honour  fiur  more  predous  dear  tlian 

life.  Shakespeare. 

Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths 

Then  wound  my  honour.  Addieon. 

Life's  but  a  word,  a  shadow,  a  melting 

dream 
Compar'd  to  essential  and  eternal  honour. 

FUteher* 

Winning  of. 
One  honour  won  is  a  surety  fbr  more. 

La  Roektfo%iMmtd* 

Of  Woman. 

Woman's  honour 
Is  nice  as  ermine,— ^Iwlll  not  bear  a  soiL 

DrydmL 
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Worship  op. 

Honoar !  thoa  spongy  idol  of  man's  mind, 

Thon  soak'st  content  away,  thou  hast  oon. 

fined 
Ambitioos  man,  and  not  his  destiny 
Within  the  bounds  of  form  and  ceremony. 

Sir  P.  Sydney, 

Honour,  thou  blood-stained  god !  at  whose 

red  altar 
Rit  war  and  homicide ;  oh,  to  what  madness 
Will  insult  drive  thy  votaries. 

Geo.  Coteman^jr. 

HONORS. 

▲OHIKVED. 

Honours  achieved  fkr  exceed  those  that 
are  created.  8ol(m, 

Hebeditart. 

How  vain  are  all  hereditary  honours, 

Those   poor    possessions    firom    another's 

deeds, 
Unless  our  own  Just  virtues  form  our  title, 
And  give  a  sanction  to  our  fond  assump- 
tions. Shirley. 

Misapplication  op. 

The  giving  riches  and  honours  to  a  wicked 
man  is  like  giving  strong  wine  to  him  that 
hath  a  fever.  Plutarch, 

HOPE. 

Without  Action. 

It  is  best  to  hope  only  for  things  possible 
and  probable ;  he  that  hopes  too  much  shall 
deceive  himself  at  last;  especially  if  his 
Industry  does  not  go  along  with  his  hopes; 
for  hope  without  action  is  a  barren  undoer. 

^eltham, 

ADVANTAeB  OP. 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no 
endeavour  or  caution.  Johnson. 

Like  the  Wino  op  an  Angel. 

Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel,  soaring 
up  to  heaven,  and  bearing  our  prayers  to 
the  throne  of  God.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Awakening  op. 

Early  they  rise  whom  hope 
Awakens,  and  they  travel  fast  with  whom 
She  goes  companion  of  the  way.    Roderick. 

A  Bait. 

Hope 
Is  such  a  bait,  it  covers  any  hook.    Jonaon. 

The  Balm  op. 

Come  then,  oh  care !  oh  grief!  oh  woe ! 

Oh  troubles  t  mighty  in  your  kind, 
I  have  a  balm  ye  ne*er  can  know, 

A  hopeful  mind.  JF.  Fchm. 


Beauty  op. 

There  are  hopes,  the   bloom  of  whose 

beauty  would  be  spoiled  by  the  trammels 

of  description ;  too  lovely,  too  delicate,  too 

sacred   for  words,  they  should  only    be 

known  through  the  sympathy  of  hearts. 

JHckenB. 
The  Chiep  Blessing. 

Hope  is  the  chief  blessing  of  man ;  and 

that  hope  only  is  rational  of  which  we  are 

sensible  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 

Johnson, 
Blossoms  or. 

Your  hopes  are  like  happy  blossoms  fldr, 

And  promise  timely  fruit,  if  you  will  stay 

But  the  maturing.  Ben  Jonaon, 

Characteristios  op. 

Auspieioue. 
Auspicious  hope !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every 
woe.  CampbelL 

Charmer. 
All,  ail  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind 
But  hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  be* 
hind.  Ibid. 

Congenial. 

Congenial  hope  I  thy  posalon-kindling 
power. 

How  bright,  how  strong  in  youth's  un- 
troubled hour  I  Ibid* 

Eager. 
Hope,  eager  hope  th'  assassin  of  our  Joy. 

Youngn 

Eternal, 
Eternal  hope!  when  yonder  spheres  sab* 

lime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  mardi 

of  time, 
Thy  Joyous  youth  began.  OampheXL 

Flatterer, 
O  hope  I  sweet  flatterer  thy  deluslTe  toaoh^ 
Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  oom* 
fort.  Olover. 

Prophetic 
Oh,  the  prophetic  hope  I  thy  smile  bestow 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should 
never  know.  OampbHL 

Propitious, 
Propitious  power !  when  rankling  oares  sn- 
noy.  Ib4d. 

Sweeu 
Sweet  hope !  celestial  influence  round  me 

shed. 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o*er  my  head* 
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UnfcLding, 
Unfading  b^pe!  when  life's  last  embers 

bum, 
When  soul  to  sonl,  add  dust  to  dnst  return  I 
Heaven  to  thy  oharge  resigns  the  awftil 
hour  I  CampbelL 

Hope  with  a  goodly  prospect  feeds  the  eye, 
Shows  from  a  rising  ground    possessions 

nigh, 
Shortens  the  distance  or  overlooks  it  quite, 
So  easy  'tis  to  travel  with  the  sight. 

Dryden. 

CONFIDBNOS  IN. 

From  the  lowest  depth,  there  is  a  path  to 
the  loftiest  height.  Carlyle, 

^  Defbrrbd. 

I  ^)eheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with 
long  expectation  and  confinement ;  and  felt 
what  kind  of  sickness  of  heart  it  was  which 
arises  fh>m  hope  deferred.  StD^fU 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

JYov.  xiii,  12. 

The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred. 

SooU. 

Dbfinitionb  of. 

Hope  is  the  pillar  that  holds  up  the  world. 

Hope  is  the  dream  of  a  waking  man. 

iYt'ny. 

Hope  is  that  pleasure  of  the  mind  which 
every  one  finds  in  himself  upon  the  thought 
of  a  probable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing 
which  is  apt  to  delight  him.  Loeke. 

Dblusivbnbss  of. 

—  Hopes  that  beckon  with  delusive  gleams, 
Till  the  eye  dances  in  the  void  of  dreams. 

Holmes. 
EnIaARObmbnt  of. 

Whatever  enlarges  hope,  will  also  exalt 
oourage.  Johnson, 

Etbbnitt. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 

BCan  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 

Fairt. 

And  then,  that  hope  that  ftiiry  hope. 

Oh !  she  awaked  such  happy  dreams, 
And  gave  my  soul  such  tempting  scope 
For  ail  its  dearest,  fondest  schemes. 

Afoore. 
Fallacy  of. 

Of  light  was  form'd  her  bosom  vest — 
A  silver  cloud  oonceai'd  the  rest, 
Wliich  ever  round  the  maid  expands 
To  hide  the  spot  on  which  she  stands. 

Byron, 


Far  greater  number  have  been  lost  by  hopesi 
Than  all  tho  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes, 
And  other  ammunition  of  despair 
Were  ever  able  to  despatch  by  fear. 

BulUr. 
Flattery  of. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and 

keep  it 
No  longer  tor  my  flatterer. 

Shakespeare, 

Hope  is  a  flatterer,  but  the  most  upright 
of  parasites;  for  she  frequents  the  poor 
man's  hut,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  his  su- 
perior. Shenstone, 

A  Fribni). 

Hope,  of  ail  passions,  most  ft)eAriends  ua 
here.  Young* 

Our  Grbatest  Good. 

Our  greatest  good,  and  wliat  we  least  can 

spare. 
Is  hope ;  the  last  of  all  our  evils,  fear. 

Armstrong, 

Hbavenlt. 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene. 

But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er^ 
Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene. 

As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  teAr, 

Wordsworth* 

Inolination  of. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
Tliat  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  tlum  fear. 

MUton. 

IKSPIRINO  InFLUBKOB  OF. 

When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss. 

Bogers, 

Hope,  the  glad  ray,  glanc'd  fh>m  eternal 

good. 
That  life  enlivens,  and  exalts  its  powers 
With  views  of  fortune.  Thomson, 


Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  though  strong, 
Man*s  heart  at  ODoe  inspirits  and  serenes ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  Joys; 
'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear. 

Young, 

Sustaining  Influenob  of. 

Human  life  hath  not  a  surer  fHend,  nor 
many  times  a  greater  enemy,  than  hope. 
'Tis  the  miserable  man's  god,  which  in  the 
hardest  gripe  of  calamity,  never  &ils  tu 
yield  him  beams  of  comfort.    Tis  the  pre- 
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BomptaooB  man's  devil  which  leada  him 
awhile  in  a  smooth  way,  and  then  makes 
him  break  his  neck  on  the  sudden.  Hope 
is  to  man  as  a  bladder  to  a  learning  swim- 
mer,~it  keeps  him  from  sinking  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  waves,  and  by  that  help  he  may 
attain  the  exercise ;  but  yet  it  many  times 
makes  him  venture  beyond  his  height,  and 
then  if  that  breaks,  or  a  storm  rises,  he 
drowns  without  recovery.  How  many 
would  die,  did  not  hope  sustain  them! 
How  many  have  died  by  hoping  too  much ! 
This  wonder  we  may  find  in  hope,  tliat  she 
is  kx>th  a  flatterer  and  a  true  fHend. 

Feltham, 

Hope  is  like  the  cork  to  the  net,  which 
keeps  the  soul  from  sinking  in  despair;  and 
fear  is  like  the  lead  to  the  net,  which  keeps 
it  firom  floating  in  presumption.       WfUaon, 

A.  Living. 

▲  living  hope,  living  in  death  itself.  The 
world  dares  say  no  more  for  its  device  than 
dum  apiro  apero  (whilst  I  breathe  I  hope;) 
out  the  children  of  God  can  add  by  virtue 
of  this  living  hope  dum  expiro  spei^o  (whilst 
I  expire  I  hope.)  LeighUnu 

Loss  OF. 

The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  brightness  of  our 
life  Is  gone,  shadows  of  the  evening  foil 
around  us,  and  the  world  seems  but  a  dim 
reflection  itself— a  broader  sliadow.  We 
look  forward  into  the  comins^  lonely  night; 
the  soul  wit  hdraws  itself.  Then  stars  arise, 
and  the  night  is  wholly.  Longfellow, 

He  that  loses  hope  may  part  ¥rith  anything. 

Congrave* 

Where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no  fear. 

MiUon. 

A  LOTTRBT. 

Hope !  fortune's  cheating  lottery. 
Where  for  one  prize  a  thousand  blanks  there 
are.  Cowley. 

Thb  Only  Mbdioinb. 

The  miserable  hath  no  other  medicine 

But  only  hope.  Shakespeare. 

Without  AN  Objbot. 

Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 

And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 

Coleridge. 
Fbdiorbb  op. 

Brother  of  fear,  more  gaiiy  clad ! 
The  merrier  foolo'  th'  two,  yet  quite  so  mad 
Sire  of  repentance !  child  of  fond  desire  I 

Cowley. 


POWBB  OP. 

What  can  we  not  endure 
When  pains  are  lessened  by  the  hope  of  onra. 

Nabb. 

Hope  rules  a  land  forever  green. 

All  powers  tliat  serve  the  bright-eyed  queen 

And  confident  and  gay ; 

Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear, 

Points  she  to  aught  f — the  bliss  draws  near 

And  fancy  smooths  the  way.     Wordsworth^ 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

TeHfiyMQiH* 
Fair  hope !  our  earlier  heaven,  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity.    Crashaw^ 

EvBR  Present. 

However  deceitful  hope  may  be,  yet  sha 

carries  us  on  pleasantly  to  the  end  of  life. 

La  Boeh^oueauld, 
Radiancy  of. 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life. 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 

away. 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray. 

Byron* 
A  Joyful  Ray. 

Hope  is  the  ruddy  morning  ray  of  Joy, 
recollection  is  its  golden  tinge ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  wont  to  sink  amid  the  dews  and 
dusky  shades  of  twilight ;  and  the  bright 
blue  day  which  the  former  promises,  breaks 
indeed,  tm.  in  another  world,  and  with  an- 
other sun.  MiehUr. 
Reliance  on. 
The  wretch,  condemned  with  lifb  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies; 
And  ever}'  pang  that  rends  the  heart, 

Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still,  the  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  ray.  OoUUmUK 

Riches  of. 

A  propensity  to  hope  and  Joy  is  real 
riches ;  one  to  fear  and  sorrow  real  poverty* 


Solace  of. 

Hope,  of  all  ills  that  men  endure. 

The  only  cheap  and  universal  ouret 

Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's 

health. 
Thou  lover^s  victory,  and  thou   beggar's 

wealth.  OowUy. 

A  Staff. 

Hope  is  a  lover*s  staff;  walk  hence  vrith 

that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughtSi 

S'hake^pear^t 
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Stbsnoth  of. 

Hope  exalts 

And  though  mach  bitter  in  our  cup  is  thrown 

Predominates,  and  gives  the  taste  of  heaven. 

Young. 
Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 

And  opens  stiJl,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 

Till  lengthened  on  to  faith,  and  unoonfin'd. 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mini. 

Pope. 
Subtlety  and  Subbness  of. 

Dear  hope !  earth^s  dowry  and  heav'n's  debt, 

The  entity  of  things  that  are  not  yet 

Subtlest,  but  surest  thing.  Oraahaw. 

Swiftness  of. 

True  hope  is  swift  and  flies  with  swallow's 

wings; 
Kings  it  malces  gods,  and  meaner  creatures 

kings.  Shakesptcwe. 

Tbeaohbbt  of. 

Hope  is  the  fawning  traitor  of  the  mind. 

Which,  while  it  cozens  with  a  oolour'd 

friendship 

Bobs  us  of  our  best  virtue— resolution. 

Lee. 
Unobbtaintt  of. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  but  an 

nnsafe  friend.    Hope  is  not  the  man  for  your 

banker,  though  he  may  do  for  a  travelling 

companion.  Haliburton. 

Vain. 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to 
possess,  we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make 
life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it 
really  is.  Addison. 

Wbbck  of. 

It  is  when  our  budding  hopes  are  nipped 
beyond  recovery  by  some  rough  wind,  that 
we  are  the  most  disposed  to  picture  to  our- 
selves what  flowers  it  might  have  borne.  If 
they  had  flourished.  Diokene. 

HOPE  AND  FAITH. 

Like  love  and  fiiendship,  these  a  comely 
pair, 

What's  done  by  one,  the  other  has  s  share : 

When  heat  is  felt,  we  Judge  that  fire  is  near, 

Hope's  twilight  comes— fidth's  day  will  soon 
appear. 

Thus,  when  the  christian's  contest  doth  be- 
gin, 

Hope  fights  ¥rith  doubt,  till  fidth's  reserves 
comes  in. 

Hope  comes  desiring  and  exi>ects  relief; 

BVdth  follows,  and  peace  springs  from  firm 
belief. 

Hope  balances  occurrences  of  thne ; 


Faith  will  not  stop  tiU  it  hath  reach'd  the 

prime. 
Just  like  co-partners  in  Joint  stock  of  trade. 
What  one  contracts  is  by  the  other  paid. 
Make  use  of  hope  thy  labouring  soul  to  cheer, 
Faith  shall  be  given,  if  thou  wilt  presevere. 
We  see  all  things  alike  with  either  eye. 
So  faith  and  hope  the  self-same  object  spy. 
But  what  is  hope  f  or  where  or  how  beg^n  f 
It  comes  from  Qod,  as  light  comes  from  the 

sun.  Thomas  Hogg. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Ancient. 

Full  in  the  midst  the  polish'd  table  shines. 

And  the  bright  goblets,  rich  ¥rith  generous 
wines ; 

Now  each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  pre- 
pares, 

Portions  the  food,  and  each  the  i>ortion 
shares.  Horace. 

Definition  of. 

Breaking  through  the  chills  of  ceremony 
and  selfishness,  and  thawing  every  heart 
into  a  flow.  Washington  Irving. 

Degenebation  of. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into 
proftiseness,  and  ends  in  madness  and  foll^ . 

Atierbury. 
Of  the  Ueabt. 

There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in 
genuine  hospitality  which  cannot  be  des- 
cribed, but  is  immediately  felt,  and  puts 
the  stranger  at  once  at  his  e^se. 

Washington  Irving. 

And  Chabitt. 

Hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and  charity 
to  the  poor ;  two  virtues  that  are  never  ex- 
ercised 80  well  as  when  they  accompany 
each  other.  Atterbury. 

HOURS. 
Definition  of. 

Hours  are  golden  links  ;— God's  tokens 
reaching  heaven.  Dickens* 

Tbansienot  of. 

Catch,  then  oh !   catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 

Life's  a  short  summer— man  a  flower ; 

He  dies— alas!  how  soon  he  dies. 

Johnswu. 

HOUSE. 

FUBNITUBE  OF  A. 

A  house  is  never  perfectly  frimished  for 
enjoyment,  unless  there  is  a  child  in  it  ris* 
ing  three  years  old,  and  a  kitten  rising  six 
weeks.  8oythey. 
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Haunted. 

No  human  figure  stirs,  to  go  or  oome ; 
No  faoe  looks  forth  from  shut  or  open 
casement. 
No  chimney  smokes;  there  is  no  sign  of 
home 
From  parapet  to  basement.  JJood. 

Owner  an  Ornament  to  toe. 

My  precept  to  ail  who  build  is,  that  the 
owner  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  house, 
and  not  the  house  to  the  owner.        Cicero, 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  Study  op  Woman. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  pro- 
mote. MUton, 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

Corruption  op. 

If  we  did  not  take  great  pains,  and  were 
not  at  g^reat  expense  to  corrupt  our  nature, 
our  nature  would  never  corrupt  us. 

Lard  Clarendon. 

Quality  of. 

It  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run 
f^m  one  extreme  to  another.  Swift. 

Rational. 

A  rational  nature  admits  of  nothing  but 
wiiat  is  serviceable  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

AnUminvta. 

Definition  of. 

True  humanity  consists  not  in  a  squeam- 
ish ear ;  it  consists  in  not  starting  or  shrink- 
ing at  ules  of  misery,  but  in  a  disposition 
of  heart  to  relieve  it.  True  humanity  ap- 
pertains rather  to  the  mind  than  to  the 
nerves,  and  prompts  men  to  use  real  and 
active  endeavors  to  execute  the  actions 
which  it  suggests.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Divinity  of. 

Our  humanity  were  a  poor  thing  were  it 
not  for  the  divinity  which  stirs  within  ns. 

Baeon. 

HUMILITY. 

Advantages  op. 

By  humility,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
are  riches,  honour,  and  life.    Prov,  xxii,  4. 

Charaoteristios  of. 

Humility  doen  not  make  us  servile  or  in- 
sensible, nor  oblige  ns  to  be  ridden  at  the 
pleasure  of  ^yerj  coxcomb. 

Jeremy  ColUer, 


Highest  when  it  stoops 
Lowest   before   the  hoiy  throne;  thiowa 

down 
Its  crown  abased ;  tbrgets  itself,  admires^ 
And  breathes  ador'ing  praise  I\}Uok. 

Free  from  Danger. 

The  noble  find  their 
Lives  and  deaths  still  troublesome ; 
But  humility  doth  sleep,  wliilst  the  storm 
Grows  hoarse  with  scolding.         Davenani^ 

Lowliness  is  the  base  of  every  virtue 
And  he  who  goes  the  lowest  builds  the 

safest. 
My  God  keeps  all  his  pity  for  the  pronri. 

Bailey. 
Definition  of. 

Humility  is  the  eldest  bom  of  virtue,  - 
And  claims  the  birth-right  at  the  throne  of 
heav*n.  Murphy. 

Humility,  that  low  sweet  root, 
From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot. 

Moore. 
False. 

Humility  is  often  a  feigned  submiaaion 
which  we  employ  to  supplant  others.  It  Is 
one  of  the  devices  of  pride  to  lower  us  to 
raise ;  and  truly  pride  transforms  itself  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  is  never  so  well  dis- 
guised and  more  able  to  deceive  than  when 
it  hides  Itself  under  the  form  of  humility. 

La  Boehe/oueaukU 
Hypocrisy  op. 
This  disguised  humility  is 
Both  the  swift  and  safest  way  to  pride. 

DavenanL 

There  are  some  that  use 
Humility  to  serve  their  pride,  and  seem 
Humble  upon  their  way,  to  be  prouder 
At  their  wish'd  Journey's  end.       Denham. 

Importance  of. 

It  is  in  vain  to  gather  virtues  without  hn^ 
mility ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  delighteth  to 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  humble. 

JSyasmue. 
Our  first  Lesson. 

Humility  is  the  first  lesson  we  learn  fh>ni 
reflection,  and  self-distrust,  the  first  proof 
we  give  of  having  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  Zimmerman. 

Associated  with  Love. 

Everything  may  be  mimicked  by  hypoo- 
risy  bu t  hu  mility  and  love  are  united.  The 
humblest  star  twinkles  most  in  the  darkest 
night.  The  more  rare  humility  and  love 
united,  the  more  radiant  when  they  meet. 

Lavaier. 
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Mbbit. 

The  8uffloienQ7  of  my  merit  ia  to  know 
that  my  merit  is  not  soffloient. 

Auguttine, 

Neobssitt  fob. 

All  the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  ail  that 
we  have,  our  bodies  and  our  aools,  our  ac- 
tions and  our  sufferings,  our  conditions  at 
home,  our  accidents  abroad,  our  many  sins, 
and  our  seldom  virtues,  are  as  so  many  ar- 
guments to  malce  our  souls  dweli  low  in  the 
▼alley  of  humility. 

Jeremy  Taylor* 

Sbldom  Pbacticed. 

Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  prac- 
tice, and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear. 
The  master  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his 
servant,  the  laity  for  the  dergy,  and  the 
clergy  for  the  laity.  tSelden. 

Pbb-bminencb  of. 

Among  all  other  virtues,  humility,  though 
it  be  the  lowest,  yet  is  pre-eminent.  It  is 
the  safest,  because  it  fA  always  at  anchor; 
and  that  man  may  be  truly  said  to  live 
with  most  content  in  his  calling,  who  strives 
to  live  within  the  compass  of  it.         Behel, 

Always  Safe. 

To  be  humble  to  superiors,  is  duty;  to 
equals,  is  courtesy ;  to  inferiors,  is  noble- 
ness; and  to  all,  safety;  it  being  a  virtue, 
that,  for  all  her  lowliness,  oommandeth 
those  souls  it  stoops  to. 

Sir  Thomas  More. 
Stbbnoth  of. 

Humility  is  like  a  tree,  whose  root  when 
it  sets  deepest  in  the  earth  rises  higher,  and 
spreads  fi&irer  and  stands  surer,  and  lasts 
longer,  and  every  step  of  its  descent  is  like 
a  rib  of  iron.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Summit  of. 

It  is  the  summit  of  humility  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  pride.  Lavater. 

Tbub. 

He  that  places  himself  neither  higher  nor 
lower  than  he  ought  to  do  exercises  the 
truest  humility.  Oolton. 

By  humility  I  mean  not  the  abjectness 
of  a  base  mind ;  but  a  prudent  care  not  to 
over-value  ourselves  upon  any  account. 

Crew. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying 
any  gift  that  is  in  him,  but  a  Just  valuation 
of  it ;  rather  thinking  too  meanly  than  too 
highly  \  Ray. 


A  Pboof  of  Vibtub. 

Humility  is  the  true  proof  of  christian 

virtues ;  without  it  we  retain  all  our  fi&ulU^ 

and  they  are  only  covered  by  pride  to  hide 

them  fh>m  others,  and  often  from  ourselves. 

La  Boehe/oueauld, 
Wisdom  of. 

Be  wise. 

Soar  not  too  high  to  fkll,  but  stoop  to  rise. 

Afasainger^ 

In  W0BK8. 

My  endeavours 

Have  over  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 

Shakeepeare* 

HUMOR. 

Falsb  and  Tbub. 

I  shall  set  down  at  length  the  geneplogi* 
cal  table  of  Iklse  humour,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  beside  it  the  genealogy  of  true 
humour,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  be- 
hold their  different  pedigrees  and  relation* 


Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy Laughter. 

False  Humour. 


Truth. 

Good  Sense. 

Wit Mirth. 

True  Humour. 

AddUon* 
Faults  of. 

There  are  more  fiiaits  in  the   humour 

than  in  the  mind.  La  Mochefoueauld. 

Good. 

Let  your  humor  alwajrs  be  good  humor 
in  both  senses.  If  it  comes  of  a  bad  hu^ 
mor,  it  is  pretty  sure  not  to  belie  its  parent- 
age. 

The  portable  quality  of  good  humour 
seasons  all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we 
meet  with,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  are 
no  momenta  lost ;  bat  they  all  pass  with 
80  much  satisfkction  that  the  heaviest  of 
loads,  (when  it  is  a  load,)  that  of  time,  is 
never  felt  by  us.  Steele. 

Pathos  of. 

Some  things  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 
One's  fancy  chuckle  while  his  heart  doth 
ache.  Bunyan. 

HUMORIST. 
The. 

The  notion  of  a  humorist  is  one  that  Is 
greatly  pleased,  or  greatly  displeased,  with 
little  things;  his  actions  seldom  directed 
by  the  reason  and  nature  of  things. 

Dr.  J.  WatU. 

HUNGER. 
Evil  Effect. 

Hunger  is  the  mother  of  impatience  and 
anger.  Zimmermaiu 
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Managbhent  op. 

Famish'd  people  mast  be  slowly  nnned, 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always 
burst.  B^on. 

Thb  Best  Saucr. 

Hunger  is  the  best  seasoning  for  meat, 
and  thirst  for  drink.  Cicero. 

His  thirst  he  slakes  at  some  pure  neigh- 
bouring brook, 

Kor  seelui  for  sauoe  where  appetite  stands 
cook.  CkurehiU. 

HYPOCRISY. 

Chabacteristios  of. 

Thereto  when  needed,  she  oould  weep  and 
pray; 

And  when  she  listed,  she  oould  fawne  and 
flatter. 

Now  smyllng  smoothly,  like  to  sommer's 
day, 

Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  oloke  her  mat- 
ter; 

Yet  were  her  words  but  wynd,  and  ail  her 
tears  but  water.  8pen9er. 

COITTBMPT  FOB. 

No  man's  condition  is  so  base  as  his; 

None  more  aocurs'd  than  he ;  for  man  es- 
teems 

Him  hateful,  'cause  he  seems  not  what  he 
is: 

God  hates  him,  'cause  he  la  not  what  he 
seems; 

What  grief  is  absent,  or  wliat  mischief  can 

Be  added  to  the  hat^  of  God  and  man  f 

Qaarlta, 

You  that  would  sell  no  man  mustard  to 
his  l>e^f  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  soid  hy- 
pocrisy all  your  lifetime. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  Just  contempt  ye  vain  pretenders  fall, 
The  people's  foble,  and  the  scorn  of  all. 

J\>pe. 

Of  the  Counteitanob. 

O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face ! 

Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  f 

Shakespeare. 

We'll  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show ; 
Fair  face  must  hide  what  the  fklse  heart 
does  know.  Ibid. 

Obey  nie,  features,  for  one  supple  moment : 
You  shall  not  long  be  tortured.    Here  In 

courts 
We  must  not  wear  the  soldier's  honest  face. 

H.  Thompeon. 


Danoeb. 

Trust  not  those  canning  waters  of  his  eyeii 
For  vlllany  Is  not  without  much  rheum; 
And  he  longp-traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  Innocence. 

Shakeapearet 
Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  ano 

earth, 
And  oft  though  wisdom  wakes,  suspicioii 

sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks 

noiU 
Where  no  ill  seems.  MiUon. 

Definition  of. 

H3rpocrisy  is  a  mask  to  deceive  the  world, 
not  to  impose  on  ourselves;  for  once  detect 
the  delinquent  in  his  knavery,  and  he 
laughs  in  your  Ikce,  or  glories  in  his  ini- 
quity. HazlUU 

Difficulty  of. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ; 
for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature 
will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and 
will  pass  out  and  betray  herself  one  time 
or  other.  TUloteon. 

Insinuations  of. 

Who  by  kindness  and  smooth  attention 
ean  insinuate  a  hearty  welcome  to  an  un- 
welcome guest,  is  a  hypocrite  superior  to  a 
thousand  plain-dealers.  Lavater* 

Looks  of. 

• 

Thy  very  looks  are  lies;  eternal  falsehood 

Smiles  in  thy  lips,  and  flatters  in  thine  eyes. 

SmiJth. 
Saint-likb. 

They 

Can  pray  upon  occasion,  talk  of  heaven, 

Turn  up  their  gogglingeye-balls,  rail  at  vice, 

Dissemble,  lie,  and  preach,  like  any  priest. 

Otway. 

Trust  him  not  that  seems  a  saint.     ISUlerm 

The  Serpent  of. 

Thlnk'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the 

world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grasqr  sod, 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  preasea 

them? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun, 
And  sting  the  soul,— Ay,  till  its  healthftil 

trame 
Is  chang'd  to  secret,  fest'ring,  soro  disease, 
So  deadly  Is  the  wound.      Joanna  BaiUi9. 
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Spboioubnbss  of. 

Foal  hypocrisy's  so  mnoh  the  mode, 
rhere  is  no  knowing  hearts  fh>m  words  and 

looks: 
Bv'n  ruffians  cant,  and  undermining  knaves 
Display  a  mimic  openness  of  souL  Shirley. 

oft,  beneath 
The  saintly  veil,  the  votary  of  sin 
I  &fay  lurk  unseen,  and  to  that  eye  alone 
Which   penetrates  the  inmost  heart,  re- 
vealed. BcUlyn 

FiENDLiKB  Spirit  of. 
Next  stood  hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer, 
Soft  smiling  and  demurely  looking  down. 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown ; 
Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  household  fiend. 
And— far  the  blackest  there — the  traitor 
iiend.  Drydenm 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witneai^ 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 

A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 

Oh,*  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

ShcLkespeare, 
A  Worn-out  Trick. 

^ Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 

A  worn-out  trick :  wouldst  thou  be  thought 
in  earnest 

Clothe  thy  feign *d  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in 
fury?  Addison. 

Universality  of. 

The  world's  all  title  page ;  there's  not  .con- 
tents; 

The  world's  all  fkce ;  the  man  that  shows 
his  heart 

Is  hooted  for  his  nudities  and  scom'd. " 

Young, 
Of  Viob. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pajrs 

to  virtue.  La  Boche/oueauld. 

ViLLANT  OF. 

I  fiigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them— that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil; 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  nalced  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stoi'n  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the 

devil.  Shakespeare, 

Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  vil- 
lany. Johnson, 

HYPOCRITB. 

iNDiaXTATION  AOAINST. 

Why  do  you  let  them  stay?— 
Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's 

array.— 
Oat,  tawny  ooatat— out  scarlet  hypocrites. 

Shakespeare, 


Plausibility  of  thb. 

He  hath  pu|  forth  his  hands  against  such 
as  be  at  pea<A  with  him ;  he  hath  broken 
his  covenant ;  the  words  of  his  mouth  were 
smoother  than  butter,  but  war  was  in  his 
heart;  his  words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet 
were  they  drawn  swords. 

Tsalms  Iv,  20,  21. 

Dbtbstablb  Spirit  of. 

The  fiiwning,  sneaking,  and  flattering 
hypocrite,  that  will  do,  or  be  anything,  for 
his  own  advantage.  StiUingflee^ 

Villany  of  thb. 

The  hypocrite  had  left  his  mask  and  stood 

In  nuked  ugliness.    He  was  a  man 

Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven 

To  serve  the  devil  in.  Pollok. 

The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue,  if  it  was  not  the  most 
proper  means  to  gain  love.  Addison. 

WORTHLBSSNBSS  OF. 

A  hypocrite  is  good  in  nothing  but  sight. 

Pericles. 

HYPOCRITES. 

Chabaotbristios  of. 

Their  friendship  is  a  lurking  snare. 

Their  honour  but  an  idle  breath. 

Their  smile  the  smile  that  traitor's  wear. 

Their  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death. 

W,  O,  Simms. 
Thb  Devil's  Drudobs. 

Hypocrites  do  the  devil's  drudgery  in 

Christ's  livery.  Matthew  Henry, 

The  Devil's  Dupes. 

If  the  devil  ever  laughs  it  must  he  at 
hypocrites ;  they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he 
lias ;  they  serve  him  ft)etter  than  any  others, 
and  receive  no  wages;  nay,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  submit  to  greater 
mortifications  to  go  to  hell  than  the  sincerast 
Christian  to  go  to  heaven.  CoUon^ 


IDEA. 
Definition  of. 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  of  itselt 
or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception^ 
thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  an 
idea.  Loeke. 

Evoking  an. 

An  idea  like  a  ghost,  (according  to  the 
common  notion  of  ghost,)  must  be  spoken 
to  a  little  before  it  will  explain  itself. 

JHekens. 
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Onb. 

Common  speakers  have  oi^  one  set  of 
ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to^othe  them 
in;  and  these  are  always  ready  at  the 
month:  so  people  oome  fSuter  out  of  a 
ohuroh  that  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a 
crowd  is  at  the  door.  8wi/U 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse ; 
and  he  makes  it  a  g^reat  appropriation  to  his 
own  good  parts,  that  he  oan  shoe  him  him- 
self. Shakespeare, 

A  Sublime. 

A  sublime  idea  remains  the  same,  fh>m 
whatever  brain,  or  in  whatever  region,  it 
had  its  birth.  Menzel. 

IDEAS. 
Dbfinition  of. 

Our  ideas  are  transformed  sensations. 

Condillae, 
A  Transobipt  of  thb  World. 

Those  ideas  which  are  now  in  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world ;  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  tran- 
soripu  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  writing  and  printing  are 
the  transcript  of  words.  Addieon, 

IDLENESS. 
Cankbb  of. 

And  loathful  idleness  he  doth  detest. 
The  canker-worm  of  every  gentle  breast. 

Spenser. 
Dbobit  of. 

Do  not  allow  idleness  to  deceive  you ;  for 
while  you  give  him  to-day,  he  steals  to- 
morrow fh>m  you.  QrowquUL 
Dbfiitition  of. 

Idleness  is  the  great  slongh  into  which 
the  vices  of  the  world  drift  and  settle,  to 
rise  again  in  miasma. 

Distress  of. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 

Oowper, 
Effbotb  of. 

It  is  no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to 
keep  together  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge, 
than  it  is  possible  to  keep  together  a  stock 
of  ice  exposed  to  tlie  meridian  sun.  Every 
day  destroys  a  fact,  a  relation,  or  an  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  only  method  of  preserving 
the  bulk  and  vaiue  of  the  pile,  is  by  con- 
stantiy  adding  to  it.  Sidney  Smith, 

No  Enjotmbnt  in. 

By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  Just, 

Si\|oyinent  stops  where  indolence  t>egin8; 


And    purposeless,   to-morrow,   bonowiog 

sloth, 
Itself  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne.  J\>llok, 

The  oausb  of  Evil. 

From  its  very  i  naction,  idleness  ultimately 
becomes  the  most  active  cause  of  evil,  as  a 
palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  fever. 
The  Turlss  have  a  proverb,  which  sa3rs,  that 
**rAe  DetfU  tempU  cM  other  men,  but  that 
idle  men  tempt  the  Devil,*'  Cbt/on. 

Evils  of. 

Evil  thoughts  intrude  in  an  unemployed 
mind,  as  naturally  as  worms  are  generated 
in  a  stagnant  pool.  fVom  the  Latin. 

Idleness  is  the  badge  of  the  gentiy,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of 
naughtiness,  the  step-mother  of  discipline, 
the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  the  cushion  upon  which 
the  devil  chiefly  reposes,  and  a  great  cause 
not  only  of  melancholy,  but  of  many  other 
diseases ;  for  the  mind  is  naturally  aotiVe, 
and,  if  it  is  not  occupied  about  some  lionest 
business,  it  rushes  into  mischief  or  sinks 
into  melancholy.  Burton. 

Eschew  the  idle  life ! 
Flee,  flee  fh)m  doing  nought! 

For  never  was  there  idle  brain 
But  bred  an  idle  thought.    T%ibersville. 

A  thousand  evils  do  aiflict  that  man, 
which  hath  to  himself  an  idle  and  unproflt- 
able  carcass.  ScUlusL 

Folly  of. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  at 
large.  TUlotson. 

Pain  of. 
Leisure    is    pain;    takes  off   our  ohari«l 

wheels ; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life ! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse ;  like  that  of  Gain ; 
It  makes  us  wander,  wander  earth  around, 
To  fly  that  tyrant  thought.  As  Atlas  gman'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an 

hour.  Young 

Results  of. 

See  the  issue  of  your  sloth ; 
Of  sloth  comes  pleasure,  of  pleasure  comes 

riot, 
Of  riot  comes  disease,  of  disease  cornea 

spending. 
Of  spending  comes  want,  of  want  cornea 

theft. 
And  of  theft  con>es  hanging. 

Chapman,  Jonson  and  Marston. 
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Snr  OF. 

I  look  i>pon  indolenoeaa  a  aortof  stiioide; 
for  the  ihan  iseftectually  destroyed,  though 
the  appetite  of  the  bmte  may  surviye. 

Cheaterfield. 

Idleness  is  a  constant  sin,  and  but  the 
devil's  home  for  temptation,  and  for  un- 
profitable, distraotAng  musings.        Baxter, 

Thb  NrRSE  OF  Sin. 
Sluggish  idleness—the  nurse  of  sin. 

Spenser. 

A  SI.SBP. 

Slothfulness  oasteth  into  a  deep  sleep; 
and  an  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger. 

Prov,  xix,  15. 

Travels  Slowlt. 

Idleness  travels  yerj  slowly,  and  i>overty 
soon  overtakes  her.  Hunter. 

Troubles  of. 

Troubles  spring  fh>m  idleness,  and  griev- 
ous toils  from  needless  oausea.      Franklin, 

No  Companion  for  Viob. 

Idleness  is  the  grand  /\ic(/Ieooean  of  life, 
and  in  that  stagnant  abyss,  the  most  salu- 
tary things  produce  no  good,  the  tnost  nox- 
lonif  no  evil.  Vice,  indeed,  abstractly  con- 
sidered, may  be,  and  is  often,  engendered 
in  idleness,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  ef- 
ficiently vice,  it  must  quit  its  cradle  and 
cease  to  be  idle.  CoUon, 

IDLER. 

A  Bust. 

Idlers  are  the  most  busy,  though  the  least 
active  of  men.  Men  of  pleasure  never  have 
time  for  anything.  No  lawyer,  no  states- 
man, no  bustling,  hurrying,  restless  under- 
lying of  the  counter,  is  so  eternally  occupied 
as  a  lounger  about  town.  He  is  linked  to 
labor  by  a  series  of  indefinable  nothings. 

Bulwer, 

USBLESSNBSS  OF  AN. 

An  idler  is  as  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

Co%oper. 

IDOLATRY. 

Absurdity  of. 

Idolatry  is  certainly  tho  first  bom  of 
fi>lly,  the  great  and  leading  paradox ;  nay, 
the  very  abridgement  and  sum  total  of  ab- 
imrdities.  Sowth. 

Of  Sbrviob. 

Tis  mad  idolatiy, 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god. 

Shakespeare. 


IF. 

Tour  If  is  the  only  peace-maker, — 
Much  virtue  in  If.  JMdL 

IGNORANCE. 

Arrooanob  of. 

•  It  is  with  narrow-souled  people  as  with 
narrow-necked  bottles— the  less  they  have 
In  them  the  more  noise  they  make  in  pouiv 
ing  it  out.  JPttpe. 

Bliss  of. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss 

*Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  Oray. 

From  Ignorance  our  comfort  flows 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise.  Prior. 

Charaotbristicb  of. 
Dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance. 

Shakespeare. 

Short-arm'd  ignorance.  •  Ibid. 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance; 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 
Than  those  who  have  their  eyes  and  sight 
entire.  Butler. 

CONFIRMBD. 

Few  consider  into  what  degree  of  sottish- 
ness  and  confirmed  ignorance  men  may 
sink  themselves.  South. 

Danobr  from. 

There  is  no  slight  danger  from  general  ig- 
norance ;  and  the  only  choice  which  Provi- 
dence has  graciously  left  to  a  vicious  gov- 
ernment, is  either  to  foil  by  the  people,  if 
they  are  suffered  to  become  enlightened,  or 
with  them,  if  they  are  kept  enslaved  and 
ignorant.  Coleridge. 

A  Spiritual  Poison. 

Ignorance  is  a  dangerous  and  spiritual 

poison,  which  all  men  ought  warily  to  shun. 

Gregory. 
PiTiBD  bt  Hbavbn. 

Heaven  pities  ignorance ; 

She's  still  the  first  that  has  her  pardon  sign'd; 

All  sin*s  else  see  their  faults,  she's  only 

blind.  MiddUton 

Pridb  of. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuids, 

those  who  know  the  least  of  others  think 

the  highest  of  themselves:  for  the  whole 

family  of  pride  and  ignoranoe  are  incestn- 

ous|  and  mutually  beget  each  other. 

Cfolton* 
Incrbasbs  Pridb. 

By  ignorance  is  pride  inoreased ; 

They  most  assume,  who  know  the  least. 

0air 
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Bbsults  of. 

Ignorance  gives  a  sort  of  eternity  to  pre- 
judice, and  perpetuity  to  error. 

Robert  Hall, 

SlON  OF. 

I  hardiy  know  so  true  a  mark  of  a  little 
mind  as  the  servile  imitation  of  anothen 

OrevilU. 
Slavbbt  of. 

Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves. 

And  men,  once  ignorant,  are  slaves. 

I\)pe, 
SUBPBisB  At. 

A  man  is  never  astonished  or  ashamed 
that  ho  don't  know  what  another  does,  but 
he  is  surprised  at  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
other  in  not  knowing  wliat  he  does. 

HcUiburtan. 
Unteachablbnbss  of. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  people  under- 
stand their  ignorance,  for  it  requires  knowl- 
edge to  perceive  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  that 
can  perceive  it  hath  it  not.   Jeremy  Taylor. 

ILLNESS. 

Effects  of. 

We're  not  ourselves, 

When  nature  being  oppress'd  oommsnds 

the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.  Shakeepeare. 

BSOOVEBT  FBOM. 

Some  persons  will  tell  you,  with  the  air 
of  the  miraculous,  that  they  have  recovered 
although  they  were  given  over;  whereas 
they  might  with  more  reason  have  said, 
they  recovered  because  they  were  given 
over.  CoUoju 

ILLS. 

ASORIBINO  OF. 

Ck>mmon  and  vulgar  people  ascribe  all  ill 
that  they  feel,  to  others;  people  of  little 
wisdom  ascribe  to  themselves;  people  of 
much  wisdom,  to  no  one.  Spieietut. 

Bbabino  of. 

Keep  what  you've  got ;  the  ills  that  we 
know  are  the  best.  Plautus* 

ILLUSION, 

Of  tkb  Mind. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 

Some  have  but  a  sliadow's  bliss. 

SKcUteeprnxre. 

IMAGINATION, 

Activity  of  the. 

The  foculty  of  imagination  is  the  great 
iq[>ring  of  human  activity,  and  the  principle 


source  of  human  improvement.  •  •  • 
Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of 
man  will  become  as  stationary  as  that  of 
the  brutes.  Dugald  StewarL 

Divine  Attbibutb  of  the. 

It  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  it  is  irrepressible,  unconflnable ; 
tiiat  when  the  real  world  is  shut  out,  it  can 
create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necro- 
mantic power  can  conjure  up  glorious 
shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  visions  to 
make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon.       Washington  Irving. 

Characteristics  of. 

Imagination  I  unde  stand  to  be  the  repro- 
sen tation  of  an  Individ  ual  thought.  Imagi- 
nation is  of  three  kinds :  Joined  with  belief 
of  that  which  is  to  come ;  Joined  with  mem- 
ory of  that  which  is  past;  and  of  things 
present.  Bacon. 

Cbbationb  of  the. 
The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  day; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence.        Byron, 
Exebcibb  of  the. 

My  brain,  methinks  is  like  an  hour-^lass^ 
Wherein  imaginations  run  like  sands, 
Filling  up  time ;  but  then'  are  tiim'd  and 

turn'd, 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon 
And  less  to  put  in  act.  Ben  Joneon 

I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  life  fh>m  inttLncy. 

KeaU, 
Pbopeb  Exercise  of  the. 

The  sound  and  proper  exerdso  of  the  im 
agination  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  esti- 
mable in  the  human  character. 

Abereromhie. 
Not  Expbessible. 

What  I  can  fitnqy,  but  can  ne'er  express. 

JuvenaL 
Of  Evil. 

If  we  will  stand  boggling  at  imaginary 
evils,  let  us  never  blame  a  horse  for  starting 
at  a  shadow.  L' Estrange. 

FOBCE  OF. 

Fftncy  can  save  or  kill ;  it  hath  clos'd  np 
Wounds  when  the  balsam  could  not,  and 

without 
The  aid  of  salves  :~to  think  hath  been  m 

cure. 
For  witchcraft  then,  that's  all  done  by  the 

force 
Of  mere  imagination.  CartwrighL 
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Pr.KASURBS  OP  THB« 

^y  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or 
ftinoy  I  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible 
objects  when  we  oall  up  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  or  descriptions. 

Addison. 
Power  op  the. 

By  imagination  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is 
capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiftil  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature.  Ibid, 

And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  formsof  things  unlcnown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape  and  gives  to  airy  noth- 
ing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  has  strong  imagination 
That  if  he  would  but  apprehend  some  Joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  Joy ; 
Or  in  the  night  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear? 

Shaketpeart. 
Not  Rralized. 

Bo  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realize 

^alf  he  conceives— the  glorious  vision  flies ; 

Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  find 

The  truth,  the  beauty  pictured  In  his  mind. 

Rogers. 
Shadows  op  the. 

The  Imagination  has  a  shadow  as  well  as 
the  body,  that  keeps  Just  a  little  ahead  of 
you,  or  follows  dose  behind  your  heels;  it 

don*t  do  to  let  it  frighten  you. 

Haliburton, 

IMITATION. 
Advantages  of. 

Imitation  pleases,  because  it  aflbrds  mat- 
ter fbr  Inquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  imitation,  by  comparing  its  likeness  or 
nnlikeness  with  the  original.  Dryden, 

Flattery  op. 

Imitation  is  the  slncerest  of  flattery. 

CoUon. 
A  Good. 

A  good  imitation  Is  the  most  perfect  origin 

nality,  VoUoire, 

PROPElfSITT  TO. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everybody 
undertakes  what  he  sees  another  succeesfdl 
In,  whether  he  has  aptitude  for  it  or  not. 

OiJBthe. 
IMMODESTY. 

A  Wavt  op  Seksb. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

I^pe. 


IMMORTALITY. 

Aspirations  to. 

There  is  none  of  us  but  would  be  thought, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to 
aspire  after  immortality.  AtUrburif, 

Comport  op. 

'Us  immortality— 'tis  that  alone 

Amid  life*s  pains,  abasements,  emptinessi 

The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate  and  fill 

That  only,  and  tliat  amply,  this  performs. 

Young* 
Universal  Desire  por. 
Hence  springs  tliat  universal  strong  desire 

Which  all  men  liave  of  immortality; 
Not  some  few  spirits  unto  this  thought  as- 
pire. 

But  all  men's  minds  in  this  united  be. 

JSir  J.  Davies. 
Knowing  our. 

How  gloomy  would  be  the  mansions  of 
the  dead  to  him,  who  did  not  know  tliat  he 
should  never  die ;  that,  what  now  acts  shall 
continue  its  agency,  and  what  now  thinks 
shall  think  on  forever.  Johnson. 

Thoee  are  raised  above  sense,  and  aspire 
after  immortality,  who  believe  the  perpet- 
ual duration  of  their  souls.  Tillotson. 

The  Miracle  op. 

Still  seems  it  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live 
forever? 

Is  it  less  strange  that  thou  shouldst  live  at 
all? 

This  is  a  miracle ;  and  that  no  more. 

Young. 

Thoughts  on. 

Can  it  be? 

Matter  immortal?  and  shall  spirit  die? 

Above  the  nobler,  shall  less  nobler  rise? 

Shall  man  alone,  from  whom  all  else  re- 
vives. 

No  resurrection  know  ?    Shall  man  alone, 

Imperial  man  I  be  sown  in  barren  ground, 

Less  privileged  than  grain,  on  which  he 
feeds?  Ibid. 

Doth  this  sour  within  me,  this  spirit  of 
thought,  and  love,  and  infinite  desire,  dis- 
solve as  well  as  the  body?  Has  nature, 
who  quenches  our  bodily  thirst,  who  rests 
our  weariness,  and  perpetually  encourages 
us  to  endeavour  onwards,  prepared  no  food 
for  this  appetite  of  immortality? 

Leigh  HunJL 
Truth  op. 

Immortality  o'ersweeps 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  feara— and 
I        pealfli 
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Like  the  etertial  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Into  my  ears  this  truth— Thou  liy*8t  for  ever. 

Anon* 

liOve,  which  prooUlmn  thee  human  bids 

thee  know 
A  truth  more  lofty  in  thy  lowliest  hour 
Than  shallow  glory  taoght  to  human  power, 
*'  WhaVa  human  is  immortal  /"        Bulwer. 

IMPATIENCE. 
Dribs  the  Bloud. 

Impatience  dries  the  blood  sooner  than 
age  or  sorrow.  Oaon. 

Grasps  at  all. 

Impatience  is  a  quality  sudden,  eager  and 

insatiable,  which  grasps  at  all,  and  admits 

of  no  delay ;  scorning  to  wait  Ood's  leisure, 

and  attend  humbly  and  dutifhlly  upon  the 

Issues  of  his  wise  and  Just  Providence. 

South. 
Inflttbnoe  op. 

Oh  I  how  impatience  gains  upon  the  soul, 

When  the  long  promised  hour  of  Joy  draws 

near! 

How  slow  the  tardy  moments  seem  to  roll  I 

Mrs.  Tighe, 

IMPERFECTIONS. 

Piece  out  your  imperfections  with  your 
thoughts.  Shakespeare, 

IMPERTINENCE. 
In  Conversation  despised. 

That  man  is  guilty  of  impertinence,  who 
considers  not  the  circumstances  of  time,  or 
engrosses  the  conversation,  or  makes  him- 
self the  subject  of  his  discourse,  or  pays  no 
regard  to  the  company  he  is  in.  Tully. 

Treatment  of.  , 

Receive  not  satisfiiotion  for  premeditaJted 
impertinence;  forget  it,— forgive  it,  — but 
keep  him  inexorably  at  a  distance  who 
offered  it.  Laivaler. 

IMPLACABILITY. 

Characteristic  of. 

Implacability  is  known  only  to  the  savage. 

Juliue  OcMar. 
Excess  of. 

There's  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there 

is  milk  in  a  male  tiger.  Shakespeare. 

IMPOLICY. 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Ibid. 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

And  what*s  impossible,  oan*t  be 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass. 

Qeorge  Colman^  Jr. 


Impossible  is  a  word  only  to  be  Ibund  m 
the  dictionary  of  fools.  NapoUun  T. 

An  Excuse. 

We  have  more  strength  than  will ;  and  it 
is  often  merely  for  an  excuse  we  say  things 
are  impossible.  La  Boehe/oucauld. 

IMPRESSIONa 
Not  Easily  Erased. 

The  mind  unlearns  with  diffioulty  what 
it  has  long  learned.  Seneea. 

Art,  OF  Making. 

If  you  would  be  well  with  a  great  mind, 
leave  him  with  a  ftivourable  impression  of 
you ;  if  with  a  little  mind,  leave  him  with 
a  fiivourable  opinion  of  himself. 

Coleridge* 

IMPRISONMENT. 
Consolation  in. 

Captivity 
That  comes  with  honour  is  true  liberty. 

Maseinger  and  Field. 
Sufferings  of. 

Your  narrow  souls. 
If  you  have  any,  cannot  comprehend 
How  insupportable  the  torments  are, 
Which  a  f^e  and  noble  soul  made  captive, 
suffers.  Und. 

IMPROVEMENT. 
Advantages  of. 

Where  we  cannot  invent,  we  may  at  least 
improve ;  we  may  give  somewhat  of  novelty 
to  that  which  was  old,  condensation  to  that 
which  was  diffuse,  perspicuity  to  that  which 
was  obscure,  and  currency  to  that  whioh 
was  recondite.  ColUm. 

Alteration  an  aid  to. 

If  a  better  system's  thine 
Impart  it  fhinkly ;  or  make  use  of  mine. 

Horace. 
Moral. 

Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  yon  to 
sweep  away  a  mist ;  but  by  ascending  a 
little,  you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether. 
So  it  is  with  our  moral  improvement:  we 
wrestle  fiercely  with  a  vidous  habit,  whioh 
could  have  no  hold  upon  us  if  we  ascended 
into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere.       Helps. 

IMPROVIDENCE. 

Characteristics  of. 

It  has  always  been  more  diffloult  Ibr.  a 
man  to  keep  than  to  get;  ibr  in  the  one 
case,  fortune  aids,  which  often  assists  li^us- 
tioe ;  but  in  the  other  case,  sense  is  required* 
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Therefore,  we  often  see  a  person  defiolent  in 
deyemesB  rise  in  wealtli;  and  then,  from 
want  of  sense,  roll  head'4>Ter-heelB  to  the 
bottom.  ,  BasiL 

IMPUDENCE. 

How  TO  Avoid. 

The  way  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  im- 
pudence is  not  to  be  asliamed  of  what  we 
do,  but  never  to  do  what  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Tully, 

Height  of. 

What  I  oanst  thou  aaj  all  this  and  never 
blush  ?  Shakespeare. 

Ths  Epfbot  of  Ionobanos. 

A  true  and  genuine  impudenoe  ia  ever 
the  effect  of  ignorance,  without  the  least 
sense  of  it.  Steele, 

POWSR  OF. 

He  that  has  but  impudence, 
To  all  tilings  has  a  taXr  pretence ; 
And  put  among  his  wants  but  shame. 
To  all  the  world  may  lay  his  claim. 

Butler. 
Dead  to  Shame. 

With  that  dull,  rooted,  callous  impudence, 
Which,  dead  the  shame,  and  ev'ry  nicer 

sense. 
Ne'er  blushM,  unless,  in  spreading  vice's 

snares, 
He  blunder'd  on  some  virtue  unawares. 

ChurekUL 

IMPULSE. 

The  cause  of  Actions. 

Since  the  generality  of  "persons  act  Arom 
impulse  much  more  than  Arom  principle, 
men  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  bad  as  we 
are  apt  to  think  them.  Hare. 

IMPULSES. 

Religious. 

Act  upon  your  impulses,  but  pray  that 
they  may  be  directed  by  God. 

Emerson  Tennent, 

INACTION. 

Chabacteristicb  of. 
The  frivolous  work  of  polished  idleness. 

MaeMnt4>8h. 

Or  doing  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill 

Oowper, 

With  skilled  negligence.  Fattghan. 

OUBSB  OF. 

Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and 
developmenti  and  attaches  her  oorse  on  all 

Qoethe. 

U 


Evil. 

It  is  better  to  have  nothing  to  do,  than  to 
be  doing  nothing.  AttUu$, 

Torments  of. 

The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void^ 
The  leafieas  desert  of  the  mind^ 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 

Byron. 

INCIVILITY. 

Pride  of. 

Incivility  is  the  extreme  of  pride ;  It  ia 
built  on  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

^Simtnerfnan. 

RUBENESS  OF. 

A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  un- 
civil thing,  than  to  act  one ;  no  more  right 
to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another,  than  to 
knock  him  down.  Johnson. 

INCLINATION. 

To  BE  Followed. 

No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Shakespeare, 

Power  of. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  predominant  in- 
clinationy  to  which  his  other  desires  and  af- 
fections submit,  and  which  governs  him, 
though  perhaps  with  some  intervals, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Hums* 

INCONSISTENCY. 

A  GREAT  Weakness. 

Mutability  of  temper  and  inconsisten<7 
with  ourselves  is  the  greatest  weakness  of 
human  nature.  Addison, 

INCONSTANCY. 

Emblem  of. 

The  dream  on  the  pilloWi 
That  flits  with  the  day, 
The  leaf  of  the  willow 
A  breath  bears  away; 
The  dust  on  the  blossom, 

The  ^>ray  of  the  sea ; 
Ay,— ask  thine  own  bosom- 
Are  emblems  of  thee. 

L.  B,  Xofuiofi. 
A  Obbat  Ebbob. 

O  heaven!  Were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  onor 
FilLs  him  with   faults;    maJLO  him  ram 

through  sins : 
Inoonstanoy  fUla  off  sat  it  begins. 
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Nothing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a 
man  appear  so  oontemptible  and  little  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  inconstancy. 

AddiaoA. 
Of  Man. 

Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  but  man, 
Irregular  man's  never  constant,  never  cer- 
tain. Otway. 

Inconstancy's  the  plague  that  first  or  last 
Paints  the  whole  sex.  J6id. 


But  a  Namb. 

Inconstancy  is  but  a  name. 
To  fright  poor  lovers  ftom  a  better  choice. 

Joseph  RuUer, 

INDECISION. 

CORRUPTINO  IirVXUKKCE  OP.  g 

Indecision  is  that  slattemly  housewife  by 
whose  &ult  chiefly  the  moth  and  rust  are 
allowed  to  make  such  dull  work  of  life; 
corrupting  all  the  gleam  and  gloss  of  earth's 
perishable  treasures.  Edith  ClareL 

INDEPENDENCB. 

Olobt  op. 

Thy  spfrit,  Independence  I  let  me  share; 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye, 
Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the 
sky.  8moUeL 

Happinkss  op. 

Hail!   independence,  hail  I  heaven's  next 

best  gift, 
To  that  of  life  and  an  Immortal  soul  I 
The  life  of  life,  and  to  the  banquet  high 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste  ;  to  the  bow'd 

roof 
Esir-dreams,  repose,    and  to  the  cottage 

charms.  Thomson, 

How  happy  Is  he  bom  or  taught. 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  i 

Sir  Henry  Wotton, 

Inouloated. 

Bow  to  no  patron's  insolence ;  rely 

On  no  frail  hopes,  in  freedom  live  and  die. 

Seneca, 

Tke  Result  op  Indubtbt. 

To  be  truly  and  really  independent,  Is  to 

support  ourselves  by  our  own  exertions. 

J\>rier. 
Bbliozoub. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road 

But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's 

Ood.     '  I\>pe. 


Sbobbt  op. 

The  man  who  by  his  labour  gets 

His  bread  in  independent  state, 

Who  never  begs,  and  seldom  eats, 

Himself  can  fix  or  cliange  his  fate. 

Prior. 

Ourselves  are  to  ourselves  the  cause  of  ill, 

We  may  be  independent  if  we  will. 

ChurehUL 

INDEX. 
Lbarnino  op. 

How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

J\>pe. 
Value  op  an. 

Get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  index  by 

which  the  whole  book  is  governed  and 

turned  like  fishes,  by  the  talL  Swift, 

INDISCRETION. 
Evils  op. 

The  generality  of  men  expend  the  early 
part  of  their  lives  in  contributing  to  render 
the  latter  part  miserable.  La  Bruyere. 

MiSOHIBP  OP. 

An  indiscreet  man  Is  more  hurtftil  than 
an  ill-natured  one ;  for  as  the  latter  will 
only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he 
wishes  ill  to,  the  other  injures  indifierentiy 
both  friends  and  foes.  Addiaotu 

INDOLENCE. 
Eppeot  op. 

Lives  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore 
sad.  Cowper. 

INDUSTRY. 
Advantages  op. 

In  every  rank,  or  great  or  small, 

'Tis  industry  supports  us  all.  Qay. 

It  sweeteneth  our  enjoyments,  and  sea* 
soneth  our  attainments  with  a  delightftail 
relish.  Barrow. 

An  hour's  industry  will  do  more  to  pro- 
duce cheerftilness,  suppress  evil  humours, 
and  retrieve  your  affidrs,  than  a  month's 
moaning. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  in« 

dustry  all  easy;  and  he  that  riseth  late, 

must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake 

his  business  at  night ;  while  laziness  travels 

so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

FrankliM. 
Blessings  op. 

At  the  working-man's  house  hunger  looks 

in,  but  dares  not  enter  I  nor  will  the  bailiff 

or  the  constable  enter;  for  industry  pays 

debts,  but  despair  inoreaseth  them. 

JPranUOfM^ 
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The  very  exercise  of  industry,  imme- 
diately in  itself,  is  delightful,  and  hath  an 
innate  satiaOaotion  which  tempereth  all  an- 
noyan<>e,  and  even  ingratiateth  the  ^ins 
going  with  it.  Barrow. 

Bread  of. 

The  bread  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the 

brow  is  thrice  blessed  bread,  and  it  is  fietr 

sweeter  than  the  tasteless  loaf  of  idleness. 

,  CrowqwUL 

Fbuits  op. 

We  mistake  the  gratuitous  blessings  of 

heaven  for  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry. 

VEstrange. 
Habits  op. 

A  man  who  gives  his  children  habits  of 

industry  provides  for  them  better  than  by 

giving  them  a  fortune.  Whaitly. 

Necessity  of. 

If  little  labor,  little  are  our  gains ; 

Man's  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains. 

T£€TTich. 
Rewabd  of. 

Industry— 

To  medicate,  to  pl^,  resolve,  perform, 

Which  in  itself  is  good— as  surely  brings 

Beward  of  good,  no  matter  what  be  done. 

Follok. 

Industry  hath  annexed  thereto  the  fiilrest 
fruits  and  the  richest  rewards.        Barrow. 

Tbub. 

Shortly  his  fortune  shall  be  lilted  higher ; 

True  industry  doth  kindle  honour's  fire. 

Shaketpeare. 
Virtubs  of. 

Virtue,  though  chained  to  earth,  will  still 

live  free, 

And  hell  itself  must  yield  to  industry. 

BenJonson. 

INEXPERIENCE. 

FOLLT  OF. 

He  Jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound. 

Shakespeare. 
INFAMY. 

XSTBBiriTT  OF. 

What  grief  can  be,  but  time  doth  make  it 

less? 
But  infiuny,  time  never  can  suppress. 

DrayUm, 
INFANCY. 

Heaven  lies  about  us  m  our  infaney. 

Wordsworth. 
INFANT. 
Bbautt  of  an. 

It  lay  upon  its  mother's  breast,  a  thing 
Bright  as  a  dew-drop  when  it  Urst  de- 
aoends 


Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel's  wing 
Where  every  tint  of   rainbow   beauty 
blends.  Mrs.  Welhy. 

A  young  star,  who  shone 
O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  snch  gloss, 
A  lovely  being  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded. 

Byron. 

BiBTH  OF  AN. 

The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wish'd  and 

fear'd* 
The  child  is  bom  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry; 
O  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes— she  clasps  him.   JTo  her  bosom 

press'd 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to 

rest.  Rogers 

A  Nbw  Born. 

Of  all  the  Joys  that  brighten  suffering  earth. 
What  Joy  is  welcom'd  like   a   new-bom 

chUd?  •  Mrs.  Norton. 

Death  of  an. 
Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade. 

Death  came  with  friendly  care ; 
The  opening  bud  to  heav'n  convey'd, 

And  bade  it  blossom  there.    Coleridge. 

A  lovely  bud,  so  soft  and  fair 
Call'd  hence  by  early  doom ; 
Just  sent  to  show  how  sweet  a  flower 
In  Paradise  could  bloom. 

Leigh  Richmond* 
Those  who  have  lost  an  in&nt  are  never, 
as  it  were,  without  an  infant  child.  Their 
other  children  grow  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  suffer  all  the  changes  of 
mortality;  but  this  one  alone  is  rendered 
an  immortal  child ;  for  death  has  arrested 
it  with  his  kindly  harshness  and  blessed  it 
into  an  eterual  image  of  youth  and  Inno^ 
cence.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Fbblinob  associated  with  an. 
Joy  thou  bring'st,  but  mix'd  with  trem- 
bling; 
Anxious  hopes  and  tender  fears. 
Pleasing  hopes  and  mingled  sorrows. 

Smiles  of  transport  dashed  with  tears. 

CoUU. 
A  Sleeping. 

>Tis  aye  a  solemn  thing  to  me 
To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps- 
Wearing  in  its  spirit-deeps 
The  unrevealed  m3rstery 
Of  its  Adam's  taint  and  woe, 
Which,  when  they  revealed  lie. 
Will  not  let  it  slumber  so. 

Mrs.  Brownim^ 
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He  smiles  and  sleeps  I  sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  leas  yoong :  sleep  on  and 

smile! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are 

cheering 
And  innocent.  Bffrfm, 

INFIDELITY. 
Charaotbr  of. 

To  me  it  appears,  and  I  think  it  material 
to  be  remarlced,  tint  a  disbelief  of  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  their  country  has  no 
tendency  to  dispose  men  Ibr  the  reception 
of  another ;  but,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
generates  a  settled  contempt  of  all  religious 
pretensions  whatever.  General  infidelity 
is  the  hardest  soil  which  the  propagators  of 
a  new  religion  can  have  to  work  upon. 

Patey. 

DiSSATIS PACTION  WITH. 

Such  who  profess  to  disbelieve  a  ftiture 
state  are  not  always  equally  satisfied  with 
their  own  reasonings.  Atterbury. 

Effect  of. 

When  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men 

that  they  shall  die  like  beasts,  they  will 

soon  be  brought  to  live  like  beasts  also. 

South. 

WORTHLESSNBSS  OF. 

Infidelity  gives  nothing  in  return  for 
what  it  takes  away.  What  then  is  It 
worth?  Everything  to  be  valued  has  a 
compensating  power.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
that  withers,  or  the  ugliest  weed  that  is 
flung  away  to  roi  and  die,  but  reproduces 
something.  Nothing  in  nature  is  barren. 
Therefore  everything  that  is  or  seems  op- 
posed to  nature  cannot  be  true ;  it  can  only 
exist  in  the  shape  that  a  diseased  mind  im- 
parts to  one  of  its  coinages.  Infidelity  is 
one  of  the  coinages,— a  mass  of  base  money 
that  wont  pass  current  with  any  heart  that 
loves  truly,  or  any  head  that  thinks  cor- 
rectly, and  infidels  are  poor  sad  creatures ; 
they  carry  about  them  a  load  of  dejection 
and  desolation,  not  the  less  heavy  that  it  is 
invisible.  Chalmers, 

INFINITY. 
Craractbrtstics  of. 

Infinity  is  the  retirement  In  which  perfect 
love  and  wisdom  only  dwell  with  God.  In 
infinity  and  eternity  the  sceptic  sees  an 
abyss  in  which  all  is  lost.  I  see  in  them 
the  residence  of  Almighty  power,  In  which 
my  reason  and  my  wishes  find  equally  a 
firm  support.  Here,  holding  by  the  pillars 
of  heaven,  I  exist— I  stand  last.        Miller. 


COMPRBHBMBIOir  OT. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number 
as  you  please,  this  multitude,  how  great 
soever,  lessens  not  one  Jot  of  the  power  of 
adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any  nearer  the 
end  of  tlie  inexhaustible  stock  of  number. 

Loeke. 
INFLUENCE. 
Bad. 

Not  one  &lse  man  but  does  unaccountable 
mischief.  CarlyU. 

ExBRCiSB  or. 

Every  man,  however  humble  his  station 

or  f^ble  powers,  exercises  some  infiuence 

on  those  who  are  about  him  for  good  or  evil. 

Prof,  A,  Sedgwick. 
Expansion  of. 

As  a  little  silvery  circular  ripple,  set  in 

motion  by  the  foiling  pebble,  expands  ftom 

its  inch  of  radius  to  the  whole  compass  of 

a  pool,  so  there  is  not  a  child— not  an  in- 

firnt  Moses— placed,  however  softly,  in  his 

bulrush  ark  upon  the  sea  of  time,  whoee 

existence  does  not  stir  a  ripple,  gyrating 

outward  and  on,  until  it  shall  have  moved 

across  and  spanned  the  whole  ocean  of 

God's  eternity,  stirring  even  the  river  of 

life,  and  the  fountains  at  which  the  angels 

drink.  mihu  BurriU. 

Of  Fbmalbs. 

The  most  brutal  man  cannot  live  in  con- 
stant association  with  a  strong  female  In- 
fluence and  not  be  g^reatly  controlled  by  It. 

Mrs.  Stowe. 
Hbreditart. 

Race  and  temperament  go  for  much  in 

infiuelticiDg  opinion.  Lctdy  Morgan. 

INGRATITUDE. 

Abhorrbncb  of. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  by  God  and  man. 

L*Bstrange. 
Basbness  of. 

How  black  and  base  a  vice  ingratitude  is 
may  be  seen  in  those  vices  which  it  is  al- 
ways in  combination  with,  pride,  and  hard- 
heartedness,  or  want  of  compassion.  Souik. 
Brutishnbss  of. 
The  wretch,  whom  g^titude  once  ftdls  to 

bind. 
To  truth  or  honour,  let  him  lay  no  claim, 
But  stand  confessed  the  brute  disguised  in 

man. 
And  when  we  would,  with  utmost  detesta- 
tion. 
Single  some  monster  fh>m  the  traitor  herd 
'Tis  but  to  say  ingratitude's  his  crime. 

J^Voikfa, 
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CHABA0TERI8TIC8  OT. 

Ingratitude,  my  lord,  la  a  nail  which 
driven  into  the  tree  of  oourteey,  oanaes  it  to 
wither ;  It  is  a  broken  channel,  by  which  the 
foundations  of  the  affectiona  are  under- 
mined ;  and  a  lump  of  soot,  which  filing 
into  the  dish  of  friendship,  destroys  its 
scent  and  flavour.  Basil, 

Thb  Wobst  op  Griicbs. 

If  there  be  a  crime 
Of  deeper  dye  than  all  the  guilty  train 
Of  human  vices,  'tis  ingratitude.     Brooke. 

BXTBSTATION  OP. 

There  Is  not  one  vice  Incident  to  the  mind 
of  man  against  which  the  world  has  raised 
such  a  loud  and  universal  outcry  as  against 
ingratitude.  SotUh. 

Nothing  more  detestable  does  the  earth 
produce  than  an  ungrateftil  man. 

AuBoniuM. 

If  you  say  he  is  ungratefhl,  you  can  im- 
pute to  him  no  more  detestable  act. 

IVom  the  Latin. 
Extent  op. 

We  seldom  find  people  ung^tefhl  as  lon^ 
as  we  are  in  a  condition  to  render  them  ser- 
vices. La  Boehe/oueauld, 

FlItlAL. 

Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to  't.  Shake^eare. 

GUITiT  OP. 

He  that's  ungrateftd,  has  no  g^ilt  but  one ; 
Another  crimes  may  pass  for  virtues  in  him. 

Young. 

He  that  calls  a  man  ungrateftil  sums  up 
all  the  evil  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of. 

Hatred  op. 

I  hate  Ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 

Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunken- 
ness 

Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corrup- 
tion 

Inhabits  our  Arail  blood.  Shakespeare. 

HlDEOUSNESS  OP. 

Ingratitude  I  thou  marble-hearted  fiend; 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a 

child 
Tlian  the  sea  monster.  Ibid. 

Ilf  JUBT  XV. 

One  ungrateful  man  does  an  injury  to  all 
wiio  stand  in  need  of  aid.     JPubliue  Syriue. 


Kbbnnbsb  op. 

She  has  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture 

here; 
liook'd  black  upon  me;  struck  me  with 

her  tongue. 
More  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Shakespeare, 

A  MONSTBB. 

Ingratitude  is  monstrous;  and  for  tlie 
multitude  to  be  ungrateftd,  were  to  make  a 
monster  of  the  multitude.  Ibid. 

Ingratitude  is  a  monster 
To  be  strangled  in  the  birth ;  not  to  be  cher- 
ished. M(U9inger» 

GBUSSINa  POWBB  OP. 

I  could  stand  upright 
Against  the  tjnranny  of  age  and  fortune ; 
But  the  sad  weight  of  such  ingratitude 
Will  crush  me  into  eartli.  Denhanu 

PuBLia 

He  that  doth  public  good  fbr  multitudes, 

Find  few  are  truly  grateful.  Mareion. 

Tub  Stivq  op. 

Both  false  and  faithless  I 
Draw  near,  ye  well-Join'd  wickedness,  ye 

serpents. 
Whom  I  have  in  my  kindly  bosom  warm'd 
Till  I  am  stung  to  deatli.  Dryden. 

Tbbason  op. 

All  should  unite  to  punish  the  ungrateful; 

Ingratitude  is  treason  to  mankind. 

Thomaon, 

Umkibdnbss  op. 

Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  is  rude. 

Shakeepeatf^ 
Thb  Wobst  Viob. 

Not  t'  have  written,  then,  seems  little  Itm 
Than  worst  of  dvil  vices,  thanklessness. 

Donnm 
INJURIES. 

FORGIVBICBSS  OP. 

Injuries  accompanied  by  insults  are  never 
forgiven,  all  men  on  these  occasions,  are 
good  haters,  and  lay  out  their  revenge  at 
compound  interest.  Cbttoii.. 

Punishment  op. 

The  public  has  more  interest  in  the  pna* 
ishment  of  an  injury  than  he  who  receives 
it.  CkUa 
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Bliohtino  of. 

Slight  sma.liDjarie8  and  they  will  beoome 
none  at  all.  Fuller. 

The  Pubpobs  of  an. 
The  purpose  of  an  ii^jary ;  'tis  to  yex 
And  trouble  me ;  now  nothing  oan  do  that 
To  him  that's  truly  valiant.    He  that  is  af- 
fected   ' 
With  the  least  iijury,  is  less  than  it. 

JbAiMon. 
(Self)  to  be  Avoided. 

A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales 

of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage ;  people 

may  be  amused,  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but 

,  they  will  be  remembered,  and  brought  up 

against  him  upon  some  subsequent  occasion. 

JohnBon. 

INJUSTICE. 

Causes  of. 

Injustice  arises  either  fh>m  precipitation 
or  indolence,  or  Arom  a  mixture  of  both. 
The  rapid  and  the  slow  are  seldom  Just ; 
the  unjust  wait  either  not  at  all,  or  wait 
too  long.  Lavater, 

Endubanob  of. 

With  more  patience  men  endure  the 
losses  that  befiall  them  by  mere  casualty, 
than  the  damages  they  sustain  by  injustice. 

Sir  W.  BaUigh. 
Punishment  of. 

He  that  acts  unjustly 
Is  the  worst  rebel  to  liimself ;  and  though 

now 
Ambition *s  trumpet  and  the  drum  of  power 
May  drown  the  sound,  yet  conscience  will 

one  day 
Spealc  loudly  to  him.  Savard. 

INN. 

EXOELLENOE  OF  AN. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  yet  been  con- 
trived by  man,  by  which  so  much  happi- 
ness is  produced,  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn. 

Bo9welU 
A  Home. 

Where'er  his  fiincy  bids  him  roam, 
In  ev*ry  inn  he  finds  a  home. 
Will  not  an  inn  his  cares  beguile. 
Where  on  each  &oe  he  sees  a  smile. 

Combe. 
Weloomb  at. 

Whoe'er  has  travel'd  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  tliink  he  still  has  found, 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

SheneUme. 
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INNOCENCE. 

A  Sacbed  Amulet. 

O,  innocence,  the  sacred  amulet, 
'Gainst  all  the  poisons  of  infirmity, 
Of  all  misfortanes,  injury  and  death  I 

CSft<ipffl€l9B« 

The  Abmob  of. 

I  am  arm'd  with  innocence. 
Less  penetrable  than  the  steel-ribb'd  coats 
That  harness  round  thy  warrior.    Madden. 

The  Associate  of  Beauty. 

The  noble  sisters  are  immortal ;  their  lofty 
forms  are  unchangeable,  and  their  counte- 
nances are  still  radiant  with  the  lights  of 
Paradise.  NovtUU* 

Conscious. 

Against  the  head  which  innocence  secnreOi 
Insidious  malice  aims  her  dart  in  vain ; 
Tum'd  backwards  by  the  powerftil  breath 
of  heav'n.  Johneunm 

1  hope  no  other  hope;  who  bears  a  spotless 

breast. 
Doth  want  no  comfort  else,  howe'er  distrest. 

DanbomSm 

I  thank  the  Oods,  no  secret  thoughta  re- 
proach me. 

No;  I  dare  challenge  Heaven  to  turn  me 
outward. 

And  shake  my  soul  quite  empty  in  their 
sight, 

A  general  fierceness  dwells  with  innocence 

And  conscious  virtue  is  allow'd  some  pride. 

VrydeHm 

True,  conscious  honour,  is  to  feel  no  sin ; 
He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within : 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of 
brass.  Homee. 

COUBAOE  OF. 

There  is  no  courage,  but  in  innocence. 

No  constancy,  but  in  an  honest  cause. 

SouUienu 
Death  of. 

How  the  innocent, 

As  in  a  gentle  slumber,  pass  away  I 

But  to  cut  off  the  knotty  thread  of  lifb 

In  guilty  men,  must  force  stem  Atropos 

To  use  her  sliarp  knife  often.      Maa^ing^r 

Feablbssness  of. 

Unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  oit 

evil. 
Birds  never  limed,  no  secret  bushes  fear. 

Shaheepearm* 
Misfortune  may  benight  the  Wicked ;  she 
Who  knows  no  guilts,  can  sink  beneath  no 

fear.  HabbinoU0iu 
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Innooenoe  unmov'd 
At  a  false  aoooaation  doth  the  more 
Confirm  itself;  and  guilt  is  best  disoovef  d 
Bj  its  own  fears.  Nabb, 

Happiness  of. 

Happy  the  innocent  whose  equal  thoughts 
Are  free  ftom  anguish  as  they  are  ftom 
fkults.  Waller. 

Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 
Cheerful  he  play*d.  Fope. 

IiOSS  OF. 

O  that  I  had  my  innocence  again ! 

My  untouched  honour !  But  I  wish  in  vain. 

The  fleece  that  has  been  by  the  dyer  stain'd 

Never  again  its  native  ^liiteneas  gain*d. 

Waller. 
Fbbsuasion  of. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades,  when  speaking  fidls. 

Shakeitpeare. 
Power  of. 

Innocence  sliall  make 

False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience.  lUd. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  ev'ry  air 

Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overawed 

His  malice.  MUUm. 

Wliat  a  power  there  la  in  innocence! 
whose  very  helplessness  is  its  safeguard; 
in  whose  presence  even  passion  himself 
stands  abashed,  and  turns  worsliipper  at 
the  very  altar  he  came  to  despoil.     Moore. 

TJKSUSPEOTINO. 

They  that  know  no  evil  vriU  suspect  none. 

BenJwMon. 
Innocence  is  always  unsuspicious. 

H€UibiiTton. 
INNOVATION. 
Spirit  of. 

A  spirit  of  innovation  is  generally  the  re- 
sult of  a  selfish  temper  and  confined  views. 
People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity 
who  never  look  backward  to  their  ances- 
tors. Burke. 

INSTINCT. 
Definitions  of. 

An  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  expe- 
rience and  independent  of  instruction. 

Foley. 
An  instinct  is  a  blind  tendency  to  some 
mode  of  action,  independent  of  any  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end 
to  which  the  action  leads,  Whateley. 

An  instinct  is  an  agent  which  performs 
biinftiy  and  ignorantiy  a  work  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge.      Sir  W.  HamilUm. 


Power  of. 

In  the  nice  bee  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poiA*nous  herbs  extract  the  healing 
dewT  Pope. 

l&y  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  distrust 
Ensuing  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  see 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 

Shakespeare* 

Given  by  Providenob. 

The  instinct  of  brutes  and  insects  can  be 
the  eflTect  of  notiiing  else  than  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  a  powerftil  ever-living  ag^nt. 

Newton* 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed 
to  the  use  of  its  proper  weapon.  Bay. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 

Reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Pope. 

Improvable  reason  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  the  animaL  Binney. 

INSULT. 

Bitterness  of. 

Of  all  the  griefls  that  harass  the  distress'd, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  sconiftil  Jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous 

heart, 
Tlian  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the* 

dart.  Dr.  Johnson. 

INTEGRITY. 

Baffuno  Power  of. 

Nothing  more  completely  baflies  one  who 
is  ftill  of  trick  and  duplicity,  than  straight- 
forward and  simple  integrity  in  another. 

Oolton. 

INTELLECT. 

The. 

The  term  intellect  includes  all  those  pow* 
era  by  which  we  acquire,  rotain  and  extend 
our  knowledge,  as  perception,  memory,  im- 
agination. Judgment,  etc.  JFleming. 

Development  of. 

Times  of  general  calamnity  and  conAiaion 
have  ever  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
minds.  The  purest  ore  is  produced  ftom 
the  hottest  ftimace,  and  the  brightest  thun- 
derbolt is  elicited  fh>m  the  darkest  storm. 

OoUon. 

No  Limit  to. 

God  tias  placed  no  limits  to  the  exerdee 
of  the  intellect  he  has  given  us,  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Baeom. 
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Haboh  of. 

Tbs  marah  of  IntellAOt  \a  prooMdlng  at 
qnlok  time;  and  If  its  progrew  ba  not  bo> 
contpaaied  by  ■  correaponding  frnprove^ 
mBnt  in  morals  and  rellgloa,  th«  (kater  It 
prooeeds,  with  the  more  violence  will  Jon 
be  hurried  down  the  road  t«  ruin. 
,  Boutheg. 

ifEDioCRiTT  or. 

It  la  a  proof  of  madloorltj  of  IntallMt  to 
ba  addicted  to  ralaUng  stories. 

£<iJ9fiiy<r«. 
Ramaitot  op. 

The  Intellect  of  the  wIk  is  like  ghuB;  It 

•dmlta  the  light  ol  heaven  and  reflects  it. 

Hart. 

StlPERIOBITT  ov. 

While  the  world  lasts,  the  ann  wUl  gild 
the  mooutaln  top*  before  It  shlnea  apon  the 
plain.  BuliBar. 

INTENnONB. 
(Best,)  Fokgbtfulhbss  or. 

A  man  who  la  alwaya  fbrgettlng  hla  beat 
Intentions,  may  ba  said  to  ba  a  thorongh- 
fture  Of  good  resolutions.       Mr»,  Jameton. 

INTERUOnRSB. 
tarn  Best  Tjsacbeb. 

InteTconrae  is  after  all  man's  best  teacher. 
■•Know  thyself"  is  an  excellent  maxim; 
bat  CTen  self-knowledge  oannot  be  per- 
fMted  In  oloseta  and  dolsters— nor  amid 
take  soenery,  and  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
moantains.  Men  who  seldom  mix  with 
their  fcUoW'-oreatures  are  almost  snre  to  be 
one.eided— the  victims  of  fixed  Ideas^  that 
somelimee  lead  to  Insanity. 

ITsi.  JiroUAoKK. 
A  Bond  or  Low. 
The  kindly  Inlerooarse  will  ever  piova 
A  bond  of  amity  and  Bodal  love. 

BU>o«\fiel(L 
INTERRUPTION. 
Ton  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  tbs 

good  meeting 
With  meet  admired  disorder. 


INTBtlSIVENESS. 
AmtOTASox  OF". 

By  my  troth  111  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
Mid.    I  am  a  kind  of  bnrr— I  shall  stick. 


To  BE  AVOISBD. 

The  gr»at  secret  of  lUs  la  never  to  be  la 

ttas  way  of  others.  HaUbarttM. 

INVENTION. 

AOTIVITT  OF  THE  MiND. 

Invention  is  activity  of  mind,  as  fire  Is  ^r 

In  motion 
A  aharpenlng  of  the  qtlrltual  sight,  to  dl» 

cem  hidden  aptitudes.  Tapptr, 

DBFtNITiOM  OF. 

Invention  la  the  talent  of  youth,  and  J  adg- 
ment  of  age.  Hiuift. 

Faildbb  of. 

Be  mlndftil,  when  Invention  tklls. 

To  sorml«h  your  head  and  bite  your  nalla. 
Ibid, 
IRONY. 
To  be  Rkstbainbd. 

Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  yoar  irony,  if 
you  are  unhappily  blessed  with  a  vein  of  It. 

IRRESOLUTION. 
I  am  a  heavy  stone, 

RoU'dupablU  by  a  weakohlld:  I  movft 
A  little  np,  and  tumble  back  again. 

W.INder. 
Uke  a  man  to  double  baalneas  bound. 
I  aland  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.  Shakenptar*. 

Irresolntion  is  a  worse  vtoe  than  rashne^ 
He  that  shoots  best  may  sometlmeit  mlsi 
the  mark;  but  he  that  shoota  not  al  all  oaa 
never  hit  lb  Irresolntion  loosens  all  tb* 
Joints  of  a  sute;  like  an  ague,  it  sbakes 
not  this  nor  that  limb,  but  all  Che  body  U 
at  once  In  a  fit.  The  Irresolute  man  la 
lifted  from  one  place  to  another ;  so  hatch- 
eth  nothing,  but  addles  all  his  aotluna. 

FelUtam, 
Resistanob  op. 

hope  wheti  you  know  the  worst  you 

will  at  ones  leap  Into  the  river  and  swim 

through    handsomely,    and    not,  weathet^ 

beaten  by  the  divers  blasts  of  Irresolution, 

stand  shivering  upon  the  brink.    SMcklint. 

IVY. 

As  oresplng  Ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone 

Andhidestberuln  thatit  tuoiiH  ir  ^r 

OEXPpOV 


JAROON. 
They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  lan- 
guages and  stolen  the  scraps.    Shakeaptan, 
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JEALOUSY. 

Anouish  of. 

That  anxious  torture  may  I  never  feel, 

Which  doubtful,  watches  o'er  a  wandering 

heart. 
O,  who  that  bitter  torment  can  reveal, 
Or  tell  the  pining  anguish  of  that  smart ! 

Byron, 
Ten  thousand  fears 
Invented  wild,  ten  thousand  fhintic  views 
Of  horrid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 
For  wliich  he  melts  in  fondness,  eat  him  up 
With  fervent  anguish  and  consuming  rage. 

Thomaon, 

Foul  Jealousy !  thou  tumest  love  divine, 
To  Joyless  dread,  and  mak'st  the*  loving 

heart 
With  hateful  thoughts  to  languish  and  to 

pine, 
And  feed  itself  with  self-consuming  smart ; 
Of  all  the  passions  in  the  mind  thou  vilest 

art.  Spenser, 

But  through  the  heart 
Should  Jealousy  its  venom  once  diflUse 
'Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more 
But  agony  unmix'd,  incessant  gall 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise.  Thomson, 

Easilt  Arousbd. 

With  groundless  fear  he  thus  his  soul  de- 
ceives 
What  firen^  dictates  Jealousy  believes. 

Gkxy. 
Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  Jealous,  conflrmations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ .  Shakespeare, 

Caution  against. 

Beware  of  Jealousy, 
It  Is  the  gp*een-eyed  monster  which  doth 

mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Ibid. 

From  Jealousy's  tormenting  strife 
Forever  be  thy  bosom  f^eed.        Prior. 

If  you  are  wise,  and  prize  your  peace  of 

mind. 
Believe  me  true,  nor  listen  to  your  Jealousy, 
Let  not  that  devil  which  undoes  your  sex, 
That  curs'd  curiosity  seduce  you 
To  hunt  for  needless  secrets,  which,  ne- 
glected. 
Shall  never  hurt  your  quiet,  but  once  known 
Shall  sit  upon  your  heart,  pinch  it  with  pain. 

And  banish  sweet  sleep  forever  fh>myou. 

ilowe, 

Chabactbbistios  ov, 

Self-hai  ming  Jealousy.         Shakespeare, 


Jealousy,  tliat  doats  but  dooms,  and  mur- 
ders, yet  adores.  JS^ague. 

O  Jealousy  I  daughter  of  envy  and  of  love 
Most  wayward  issue  of  a  gentle  sire 
Foster'd  with  fears,  thy  father's  Joy's  t*im- 

prove: 
Mirth-marring  monster,  bom  a  subtle  liar; 
Hateful  unto  th3rself,  flying  thine  own  de- 
sire; 

Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee; 
Happy  were  lovers,  if  they  never  knew 
thee.  DanieL ' 

Crubltt  ow, 

O  Jealousy  I  thou  merciless  destroyer. 
More  cruel  than  the  grave  I  what  ravages 
Does  thy  wild  war  make  in  the  noblest  bo- 
soms. McUUL 

Danobrs  op. 

All  Jealousy 

Must  be  strangled  in  its  birth,  or  time 

Will  soon  conspire  to  make  it  strong  enough 

To  overcome  the  truth.  DavenanU 

Dbfinition  of. 

Jealousy  is  the  apprehension  of  superiority. 

Shenstone* 
LiVBs  ON  Doubts. 

Jealousy  lives  on  doubts ;  it  becomes  mad- 
ness or  ceases  entirely  as  soon  as  we  pass 
from  doubt  to  certainty.  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Effects  op. 

The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  flred  his  soul. 

And  his  face  klndle<f  like  a  burning  coal ; 

Now  cold  despair  succeeding  in  her  stead 

To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 

Dryden. 
Fatal  Effects  op. 

Thou  woud'rous  yellow  fiend  I 

Temper  an  antidote  with  antimony, ' 

And  'tis  infectious ;  mix  Jealousy  with  mar> 

riage, 

It  poisons  virtue.  Davenport. 

Hence,  Jealousy;  thou  fatal  lying  flend 

Thou  fklse  seducer  of  our  hearts  begone. 

C.  Johnson. 
Aocursdd  Jealousy 

O  merciless,  wild,  and  unforgiving  flend  I 
Blindfold  it  runs  to  undistinguish'd  mis- 
chief. 
And  murders  all  it  meets.    Cursod  be  its 

rage, 
For  there  is  none  so  deadly.    Doubly  cursed 
Be  all  those  easy  fools  who  give  it  harlx>ur; 
Who  turn  a  monster  loose  among  mankind 
Fiercer  than  fiamine,  war  or  spotted  pesti- 
lence, 
Baneful  as  death,  and  horrible  as  hell. 

Bows. 
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O  Jealoasy, 
Tlioa  ugliest  fiend  of  hell  I   thy  deadly 

venom 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  healthy  hue 
Of  my  firesli  oheek  to  haggard  sallowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up.     Hannah  Mate. 

Thb  Bane  of  Fbibmdship. 

Oh  Jealousy !  thou  bane  of  pleasing  fHend- 
ship, 

Thou  worst  invader  of  our  tender  bosoms ; 

How  does  thy  rancour  poison  all  our  soft- 
ness, 

And  turn  our  gentle  natures  into  bitterness. 

Bowt, 

JLN  KxTINOUISHBB  op  liOVB. 

O  Jealousy, 
IiOve*s  eclipse  I  thou  art  in  thy  disease, 
A  wild,  mad  patient;  wond*rous  hard  to 
^  please.  Davenport, 

It  is  S3tld  that  Jealousy  is  love,  but  I  deny 
It ;  for  though  Jealousy  be  produced  by  love, 
as  ashes  are  by  fire,  yet  Jealousy  extingishes 
love  as  ashes  smother  the  flame. 

La  Jteine  de  Navarre, 

Mischief  of. 

No  greater  mischief  could  be  wrought 

Than  love  united  to  a  Jealous  thought. 

Oreene, 

The  Worst  of  Passions. 
Yet  there  is  one  more  cursed  than  them  all, 
That  canker-worm,  that  monster.  Jealousy, 
Which  eats  the  heart  ispd  feeds  upon  the 

gall. 
Turning  all  lovers  delight  to  misery, 
Through  fear  of  losing  his  felicity. 
Ah,  gods!  that  ever  ye  that  monster  placed 
In  gentle  love,  that  all  his  Joys  defkoed ! 

Spefuer. 

Power  of. 

Thou  Jealousy, 
Almighty  tyrant  of  the  human  mind. 
Who  cans't  at  will  unsettle  the  calm  brain, 
O'ertum  the  scaPd  heart,  and  shake  the 

man 
Through  all  his  frame  with  tempest  and 

distraction.  Mallet. 

Beoreoy  of. 

Tet  he  was  Jealous,  though  he  did  not  show 

It; 
For  Jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  It. 

Byron. 

The  Servants  of. 
How  many  fond  fools  serve  man  Jealously. 

Shakespeare, 


The  Skrvic».of. 

Of  all  the  passions.  Jealousy  Is  that  which 
exacts  the  hardest  service  and  pays  the  bit- 
terest wages.  Its  service  is,  to  watch  the 
euecess  of  our  enemy,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

Oolton. 

Sleeplessness  of. 
A  Jealous  man  sleeps  dog-sleep. 

Sir  T,  Overbury. 

Unnatural. 

O  Jealousy !  thou  most  unnatural  offlipring 
Of  a  too  tender  parent !  that  in  excess 
Of  fondness  feeds  thee,  like  the  pelican. 
Bat  with  her  purest  blood ;  and  in  return 
Thou  tear'st  the  bosom  whence  thy  nurture 
flows.  Frowde. 

Unreasonableness  of.^ 

Ail  other  passions  have  their  hour  of  think« 

ing. 
And  hear  the  voice  of  reason.    This  alon«» 
Br«)aks  at  the  first  suspicion  into  ftrenzy. 
And  sweeps  the  soul  in  tempests. 

I^ancifm 

Jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so. 
They  are  not  Jealous  for  a  cause. 
But  Jealous  for  they're  Jealous. 

Shakespeare. 

Of  a  Woman. 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  Jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog*s  tooth. 

Shakeepeare* 

JEERING. 

Not  to  be  Indulged  in. 

Jeer  not  at  others  upon  any  occasion.  If 
they  be  foolish,  God  hath  denied  them  un- 
derstanding ;  if  they  be  vicious,  you  ought 
to  pity,  not  revile  them ;  if  deformed,  God 
fhimed  their  bodies,  and  you  will  scorn  Uls 
workmanship.  South. 

Scoff  not  at  the  natural  defects  of  any 
which  are  not  in  their  power  to  amend.  Oh, 
it  is  cruel  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his  own 
crutches.  FvXler. 

JEST. 

How  to  Judge  a. 

Jadg^  of  a  Jest  when  you  have  done 
laughing.  Lloyd. 

A  Jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  who  makes  it.  Shakespeare. 

A  Misapplied. 

His  Jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 
When  thousands  \^eep  more  than  did  laugh 
at  it.        ^  IMd. 
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Participation  in  a. 

To  smile  at  the  Jest  which  plants  a  thorn 
In  another's  breast,  is  to  become  a  principal 
in  the  mischief.  Sheridan. 

A  Scornful. 

A  Jest  in  scorn  points  out,  and  hits  the 

thing 
I  More  home  than  the  morosest  satire's  sting. 
\  Butler. 

JESTER. 

Character  of  a. 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic  and  ftin. 

To  relish  a  Joke,  and  rejoice  at  a  pun. 

QoUismUh. 

He  cannot  try  to  speak  with  fiH^vity, 
But  one  perceives  he  wags  an  idle  tongue ; 
He  cannot  try  to  look  demure,  but  spite 
Of  all  he  does,  he  shows  a  laugher's  cheek; 
He  cannot  e'en  essay  to  walk  sedate. 
But  in  his  very  gait  one  sees  a  Jest, 
That's  ready  to  break  out  in  spite  of  all 
His  seeming.  Knowles. 

Influbnoe  of  a. 

That  very  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  Jests. 

Shakeepecvre. 

Thb  Vicious. 

Yonder  he  drives— avoid  that  ftirious  beast ; 
If  he  may  have  his  Jest,  he  never  cares 
At  whose  expense,  nor  friend  nor  patron 
spares.  Hoare, 

JESTING. 

Dangers  of. 

Tkke  heed  of  Jesting ;  many  have  been 
ruined  by  it.  It  is  hard  to  Jest  and  not 
sometimes  Jeer  too;  which  oftentimes 
sinks  deeper  than  was  intended  or  ex* 
peoted.  IkiUer. 

Fatal  Influence  of  Constantly. 

He  who  never  relaxes  into  sportiveness 
is  a  wearisome  companion;  but  beware  of 
him  who  Jests  at  everything!  Such  men 
disparage  by  some  ludicrous  association, 
all  objects  which  are  presented  to  their 
thoughts,  and  thereby  render  themselves 
incapable  of  any  emotion  which  can  either 
elevate  or  soften  them ;  they  bring  upon 
their  moral  being  an  influence  more  wither- 
ing than  the  blasts  of  the  desert.    Southejf, 

JESTS. 

Sjbabonablbness  of. 

Laughter  should  dimple  the  cheek,  not 
ftirxow  the  brow.    A  Jest  should  be  such. 


that  all  shall  be  able  to  Join  in  the  laugh 
which  it  occasions ;  but  if  it  bear  hard  upon 
one  of  the  company,  like  the  crack  of  a 
string,  it  makes  a  stop  in  the  music. 

JFeUham* 
JOKING. 
Caution  Nbobssart  in. 

Never  risk  a  Joke,  even  the  least  offenrive 
in  its  nature,  and  the  most  common^  with  a 
person  who  is  not  well  bred,  and  possessed 
of  sense  to  comprehend  it.       La  Bruyere, 

JOLLITY. 
Disposition  to. 

Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will 
make  ridiculous  the  pomp  of  emperors. 

£!meraon. 
JOURNALISM. 
Power  of. 

A  Journalist  is  a  grumbler,  a  censurer,  a 
g^ver  of  advice,  a  regent  of  sovereigns,  a 
tutor  of  nations.  Four  hostile  newspapers 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayo- 
nets. Napoleon  I. 

JOY. 
Definitions  of. 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  fh)m  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  or  assured  ap- 
proaching possessions  of  a  good.         Boyle. 

Joy?— a  moon  by  fits  reflected 

In  a  swamp  or  watery  bog. 

Wordetfforih. 
Effects  of. 

A  blithe  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage. 

Scotch  Proverb. 

Joy  causeth  a  oheerftilness  and  vigour  In 
the  eyes;  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and 
sometimes  tears ;  all  these  are  the  ettects  of 
the  dilation  and  coming  forth  of  the  spirits 
into  the  outward  parts.  Bacon* 

Dispelling  Effect  of. 
One  hour  of  Joy  dispels  the  cares 
And  suflferings  of  a  thousand  years. 

BaptUte. 

EXCESS  OF. 

I  cannot  speak,  tears  so  obstruct  my  words 

And  choke  me  with  unutterable  Joy. 

Otway. 

Were  my  whole  life  to  come  one  heap  of 

troubles 
The  pleasure  of  this  moment  would  suffice 
To  sweeten  aL  my  griefki  with  Its  remem- 
brance. Lee. 

Gentleness  of. 

Joy  descends  gently  upon  us  like  the 
evening  dew,  and  does  not  patter  down  like 
a  hail-«tonn«  Biehter. 
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'What  nothing  earthly  gives^  nor  can  destroy 

The  eoul'fl  oalm  eimshine,  and  the  heartfelt 

Joy,  I\fpe* 


A  springing  Joy, 
A  pi  eaenre,  which  no  language  can  expreaa, 
An  ecstasy,  that  mothers  only  fsel. 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  up  my 

sorrow. 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  low'ring  sky. 

Aftbr  Pain. 

Joy  never  feasts  so  high 
As  when  the  first  course  is  of  misery. 

Suckling, 

How  exquisite  is  pleasure  after  pain ! 
Why  throbs  my  heart  so  turbulently  strong, 
Pain'd  at  thy  presence,  this  redundant  Joy 
like  a  poor  miser,  beggared  by  his  store  T 

Young, 
Must  bb  Shabed. 
Nature,  in  seal  for  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  Joy. 
Joy  is  an  import ;  Joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  flies  monopolists;  it  calls  for  two. 
Bichfriiltl  Heav'n  planted  I  never  pluok'd 
by  one.  Ibid, 

SiLBMOB  OP. 

Indeed    true  gladness  doth  not   always 

speak: 
Joy,  bred  and  bom  but  in  the  tongue, 'is 

weak.  Jofuon. 

Spbino  of. 

Trouble  is  a  thing  that  will  come  without 
our  call ;  but  true  Joy  will  not  spring  up 
without  ourselves.  Bishop  Balriek, 

Tbub. 
True  Joy  is  only  hope  put  out  of  fear ; 
And  honour  hideth  error  ev'rywhere. 

Lord  Brooke. 

We  show  our  present  Joking,  gr^ggling  race, 
True  Joy  consist  in  gravity  and  grace. 

Oarrick, 

XlNBXPBOTBn. 

ms  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th'  approach  of  sudden  light ; 
When  i'  th'  midst  of  fears  we  are  surprised 
With  unexpected  happiness;  the  first 
Degrees  of  Joy  are  mere  astonishment. 

Dtnham. 

Wbbpino  pob. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  weep  at  Joy  than 
Joy  a  weeping.  Shake^tare, 


JOY  AND  GRIEF. 

Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 

His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain ; 

The  happy  those  beloved  of  Heaven, 

To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given. 

Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 

Whose  Joys  are  chastened  by  their  grief. 

ScotL 
JOYS. 

Clotino,  Epfbot  op. 
Joys  are  not  Joys,  that  always  stay; 
And  constant  pleasures  don*t  delight,  but 
cloy.  ^rosie. 

Fading. 
How  fiiding  are  the  Joys  we  dote  upon ! 
like  apparitions  seen  and  gone ; 
But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong ; 
Like  angels'  visits^  short  and  bright, 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

NorriM. 

LiTTLB. 

little  Joys  refresh  us  constantly,  like 
house-bread,  and  never  bring  disgust ;  and 
great  ones,  like  sugar-bread,  briefly,  and 
then  bring  it.  £icAter« 

JOYS  AND  SORROWS. 
Wise  heaven  doth  see  it  fit 
In  all  our  Jdys  to  give  us  some  alloys. 
As  in  our  sorrows,  comforts ;  when  our  sails 
Are  fiU'd  with   happiest  winds,  then  we 

most  need 
Some  heaviness  to  ballast  us.       Foutdain, 

Joys  are  our  wings,  sorrows  are  our  spurs. 

Bidder. 
JUDGE. 

A  COBRUPT. 

A  corrupt  Judge  Is  not  qualified  to  In* 
quire  into  the  truth.  Horace 

A  Just. 

He  softens  the  hard  rigour  of  the  laws, 
Blutits  their  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their 
harpy  claws.  OariK 

Qualities  op  a. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear. 

Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 

Pattern  In  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 

More  nor  leas  to  others  paying 

Than  by  self-offenses  weighing. 

Shakespeare. 
Requisites  op  a. 

Four  things  belong  to  a  Judge:  to  hear 

courteously,  to  answer  wisely,  to  consider 

soberly,  and  to  dedde  Impartially. 

Socratee 
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Bbsponsibility  or  a. 

When  a  man's  life  ia  under  debate. 
The  Judge  oan  ne*er  too  long  deliberate. 

A  WxsB. 

Know'at  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the 

scale, 
See'st  where  the  reasons  pinoh  and  where 

they  fail, 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule 

prevail.  Ibid. 

A  wise  Judge,  by  the  craft  of  the  law,  was 
never  seduced  from  its  purpose.     SotUhey. 

A  Worthy. 

You  are  a  worthy  Judge ; 

You  Icnow  the  law ;  your  exposition 

Hath  been  most  sound.     Shakespeare* 

JUDGES. 

COBRUPTED. 

Wliat  oan  innocence  hope  for, 

When  such  as  sit  her  Judges  are  corrupted  ? 

Maesinger, 
Inoorruptibilitt  op. 

The  miser's  gold,  the  painted  cloud 

Of  titles,  that  make  vain  men  proud ; 

The  courtiers  pomp,  or  glorious  scar, 

Got  by  a  soldier  in  the  war. 

Can  hold  no  weight  with  Ills  brave  mind 

That  studies  to  preserve  mankind. 

DavenanL 
Bbverity  op. 

Yet  show  some  pity — 

I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  Justice, 

For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 

Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall ; 

And  do  him  right  tliat,  angering  one  foul 

wrong, 

Lives  not  to  act  another.  Shakespeare, 

UWJTJST. 

It  well  becomes  that  Judge  to  nod  at  crimes 
That  does  commit  greater  liimself,  and  lives. 

jTottmeur. 

Who  painted  Justice  blind,  did  not  declare 
What  magistrates  should  be,  but  what  they 

are; 
Not  so  much  'cause  they  rich  and  jxxv 

should  weigh 
In  their  Just  scales  alike ;  but  because  they. 
Now  blind  with  bribes,  are  grown  so  weak 

of  sight. 

They'll  sooner  feel  a  cause,  than  see  it  right. 

Heath, 
JUDGING. 
Op  Others. 

How  much  we  give  to  other  hearts  our  tone, 

And  Judge  of  other's  feelings  by  our  own. 

L*  AXofuiofi. 


Forbear  to  Judge,  fbr  we  are  sinners  alL 

Shakespeare* 

JUDGMENT. 

Iir  All. 

If  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  And 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  Judgment  in  their 
mind.  Pope. 

DbfiniTion  op. 

A  Judgment  is  the  mental  act  by  which 
one  thing  is  af&rmed  or  denied  of  another. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  de- 
termining on  which  side  the  odds  lie. 

lA>ek€. 

False. 

Against  experience  he  believes. 

He  argues  against  demonstration. 
Pleased  when  his  reason  he  deceives. 

And  sets  his  Judgment  by  his  passion. 

Prior. 

Forming  the. 

Men  are  not  to  be  Judged  by  their  looks, 
habits,  and  appearances ;  but  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  lives  and  conversations,  and 
by  their  works.  'Tis  better  that  a  man's 
own  works,  than  that  another  man's  words 
should  praise  liim.  L* Estrange. 

Formed  by  Fortune. 

I  see  men's  Judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  tilings  ou^ 

ward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 

Shaksspeaire^ 

Hastt. 

How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  fhime 
Their  hasty  Judgment  upon   that  which 
seems.  Sawthey. 

Indbpemdbnoe  op. 
Let  none  direct  thee  what  to  do  or  say, 
Till  thee  thy  Judgment  of  the  matter  sway. 
Let  not  the  pleasing  many  thee  delight, 
First  Judge,  if  those  whom  thou  dost  please, 
Judge  right.  Denham. 

Op  Individuals. 

Every  one  complains  of  the  badness  of 
his  memory,  but  nobody  of  his  Judgment. 

La  Boeh^oueauld. 
Neoesbitt  op. 

Ev'n  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  oombined, 
Can  make  the  happy  man,  without  the 

mind, 
Where  Judgment  alts  deamrighted,  and 

surveys 
The  chain  of  reason  with  nnerring  gaae. 

Thomson. 
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You  think  it  is  a  want  of  Judgment  that 
he  changes  his  opinion*  Do  you  think  it  a 
proof  that  your  scales  are  bad  because  they 
vibrate  with  every  additional  weight  that 
is  added  to  either  side  T  Edgeworth, 

A  Pair  op  Soalbs. 

Judgment  is  bat  a  curious  pair  of  scales, 

Ttiat  turns  with  th*  hundredth  part  of  true 

or  false, 
And  still  the  more  'tis  used  tis  wont  t'  abate 
The  subtlety  and  niceness  of  its  weight. 
Until  'tis  false,  and  will  not  rise  or  fkU, 
Like  those  that  are  less  artificial ; 
And  therefore  students,  in  their  ways  of 

Judging, 
Are   £Eiin  to  swallow    many  a  senseless 

gudgeon. 
And  by  their  over-understanding  lose 
Its  active  fiEiculty  with  too  much  use ; 
For  reason,  when  too  curiously  'tis  spun 
Is  but  the  next  of  all  removed  fh>m  none. 

BuOer. 
Sound. 
Sound  Judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing 

well.  MoHcommon, 

SwiFTmsss  OP. 

In  short,  so  swift  your  Judgments  turn  and 

wind, 
Tou  oast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind. 

Dryden, 
TJnpbbjttdiobd. 

In  forming  a  Judgment,  lay  your  hearts 
void  of  foretaken  opinions;  else,  whatsoever 
is  done  or  said,  will  be  measured  by  a  wrong 
rule ;  like  them  who  have  the  Jaundice,  to 
whom  everything  appeareth  yellow. 

air  P.  Sidney. 

Wrong. 

He  that  Judges  without  infbrming  him- 
self to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  Judging  amiss.        Locke. 

JURIES. 

Do  not  your  Juries  g^ve  their  verdict 
As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  heard  it  T 

B^Mer. 

JUSTICE. 

The  Axb  op. 

Yet  shall  the  axe  of  Justice  hew  him  down, 
And  level  with  the  root  his  lofty  crown. 

Samdya, 

m 

Appbarancb  OP. 

Justice  like  IJghtning,  ever  should  appear 

To  few  men's  ruin,  but  Co  all  men's  fear. 

Swetnam. 


Blindness  op. 

Justice,  when  equal  scales  she  holds,  is 

blind 
Nor  cruelty,  nor  mercy,  change  her  mind ; 
When  some  escape  for  that  which  others  die, 
Mercy  to  those,  to  these  is  cruelty. 

Denham. 

1.  Do  you  not  know  me,  Mr.  Justice? 

2.  Justice  is  blind ;  he  knows  nobody. 

Dryden, 

Justice  is  lame  as  well  as  blind  among  us. 

Otway. 

Justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kin- 
dred, and  is  always  therefore  represented 
as  blind.  Addieon. 

Depinition  op. 

What  is  Justice  T  To  give  every  man  his 
own.  Aristotle, 

Dews  op. 

The  dews  of  Justice  which  did  seldom  fill. 

And  when  it  dropt,  the  drops  were  very 

small.  BeaumonL 

No  Escape  pbox. 

Ay,  Justice,  who  evades  her  T 

Her  scales  reach  every  heart ; 
The  action  and  the  motive. 

She  weigheth  each  apart ; 
And  none  who  swerve  trom  right  or  truth 

Can  'scape  her  penalty.  Mre.  Hale. 

Justice,  though  moving  with  a  tardy 
pace,  has  seldom  iSidled  of  overtaking  the 
wicked  in  their  flight.  Horace, 

Of  mortal  Justice  if  thou  scorn  the  rod. 

Believe  and  tremble,  thouart  Judged  of  Qod 

Swetnam 
Guidance  op. 

If  strict  Justice  be  not  the  rudder  of  all 

our  other  virtues,  the  faster  we  sail,  the 

farther  we  shall  find  ourselves  from  that 

**  haven  where  we  should  be."  OoUon. 

Impartiality  op. 

My  secret  wishes  would  my  choice  dedde ; 

But  open  Justice  beuds  on  neither  side. 

Dryden. 

Impartial  Justice  holds  her  equal  scales. 
Till  stronger  virtue  does  the  weights  in- 
cline ; 
If  over  thee  thy  glorious  foe  prevails. 
He  now  defends  the  cause  that  once  was 
thine.  Prior. 

Inculcated. 

Be  Just  and  fear  not ; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  oonn- 

try's. 
Thy  Qod'Si  and  truth's.  Shdkeapeare. 
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Be  Jnst  in  all  thy  aotlons,  and  if  Join'd 
With  those  ttiat  are  not,  never  ohang^  thy 
mind.  Denham. 

Mbbciless. 

The  rulers  of  the  world 

Unmercifully  Jnst,  who  punish  all 

To  the  severest  rigours  of  the  laws, 

Are  most  unjust  themselves,  and  violate 

The  laws  they  seem  to  gua^d ;  there  is  a 

Justice 

Due  to  humanity.  Charlea  Johnson. 

Mistakes. 
Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 
Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes. 

Butler. 

Justice  gives  sentence  many  times, 

On  one  man  for  another's  crimes.      Ibid. 

Haobednbss  op. 

Nought  is  on  earth  more  sacred  or  divine. 
That  gods  and  men  do  equally  adore. 

Than  this  same  virtue,  tliat  doth  right  de- 
fine; 
For  th'  heavens  themselves,  whence  mor- 
tal men  implore ; 

Right  in  their  wrongs,  are  rul'd  by  righteous 
lore. 
Of  highest  Jove,  who  doth  true  Justice  deal 

To  his  inferior  gods;  and  evermore 

Therewith  contains  his  heavenly  common- 
weal; 

The  skill  whereof  to  prince's  hearts  he  doth 
reveal.  Spenaer. 

SOALBS  OF. 

Poise  the  cause  in  Justice's  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightftil 
cause  prevails.  Shakespeare. 

SUBEVBSS  OP. 

Justice  is  passionless  and  therefore  sure ; 
Guilt  for  a  while  may  flourish ;  virtue  sink 
'Neath  the  shade  of  calumny  and  ill ;  Justice 
At  last,  like  the  bright  sun,  shall  break  ma- 
jestic forth. 
The  shield  of  innocence,  the  guard  of  truth. 

J.  F.  Smith. 
Triumph  op. 

Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  Just ;  and  finally 

Justice  triumphs.  Longfellow. 

Ko  Violence  in. 

Justice  trom  violence  must  be  exempt ; 
But  fraud's  her  only  object  of  contempt ; 
Fraud  in  the  fox,  force  in  the  lion  dwells ; 
But  Justice  both  from  human  hearts  expels ; 
But  he's  the   greatest   monster,   without 

doubt. 
Who  is  a  wolf  within,  a  sheep  without. 

JMnham. 


The  Best  Virtue. 
Of  all  the  virtues  Justice  is  the  best; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest ; 
Pirates  and  thieves,  too  oft  with  courage 

graced. 
Show  us  how  ill  the  virtue  may  be  placed, 
'Tls  our  complexion  makes  us  chaste  or 

brave : 
Justice  from  reason  and  from  heaven  we 

have; 
All  other  virtues  dwell  but  in  the  blood. 
That's  in  the  soul  and  gives  the  name  of 

good.  Waller. 

The  origin  op  all  Virtues. 

Justice  may  be  defined,  that  virtue  which 
impels  us  to  g^ve  every  person  what  is  his 
due.  In  this  extended  sense  of  the  word, 
it  comprehends  the  practice  of  every  virtue 
which  reason  prescribes,  or  society  should 
expect.  Our  duty  to  our  maker,  to  each 
other,  and  to  ourselves,  are  fully  answered 
if  we  give  them  what  we  owe  them.  Thus 
Justice,  properly  speaking,  is  the  only  viiv- 
tue ;  and  all  the  rest  have  their  origin  in  it. 

Goldsmith. 
Justice  and  decency. 

Justice  consists  in  doing  no  ii^ury  to 
men ;  decency  in  giving  them  no  offence. 

TtUly. 


KICK. 

Eppbct  op  a. 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse 
May  kill  a  sound  divine.  Oowper. 

KIN. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Shakespeare. 

KINDNESS. 

Acts  OP. 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life 
His  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love.         Wordswortk^ 

Resistless  Charms  op. 

Kindness  has  resistless  charms. 

All  things  else  but  weakly  move ; 
Fiercest  anger  it  disarms. 
And  dips  the  wings  of  flying  love. 

Boehester 
Consolation  op. 

Thy  words  have  darted  hope  into  my  soul 
And  oomlbrt  dawns  upon  me.       Southern^ 
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Effect  of. 

How  easy  it  is  for  one  benerolent  being 
to  diffuse  pleasure  aroond  him;  and  how 
truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness 
making  everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen 
into  smiles.  Wcuhington  Irvimg, 

Excess  of. 

Tet  I  do  fear  thy  natore 
Is  too  ftill  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

Shakespeare. 

Faxb  of. 

The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fiune,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

Bynm* 

Ow  THE  Heart. 

A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel, 
And  makes  the  olown  a  winged  meroury. 

Joanna  Baillie, 

Vbveb  Lost. 

The  kindness,  which  Is  bestowed  on  the 
good,  is  never  lost.  Flautua. 

KOBILITT  OF. 

Howe*er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

Tennyson. 

POWEB  OF. 

What  thou  wilt. 
Thou  Shalt  rather  enforce  it  with  a  smile, 
Ttian  hew  to*t  with  thy  sword. 

Shakeepeare. 

You  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  /&td. 

Qualities  of. 

To  rest  the  weary,  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames,  at 
least  the  bad.  Byron. 

Bbfusinq  a. 

A  man  who  refuses  another  the  pleasure 
of  doing  a  kindness,  is  one-third  fool  and 
two-thirds  brute.  Ed.  (jhnrrett. 

Requital  of. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  three  words 
uttered  with  cliarity  and  meekness,  shall 
receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than 
three  thousand  volumes  written  with  dis- 
dainful sharpness  of  wit.  But  the  manner 
of  men's  writing  must  not  alienate  our 
hearts  from  the  truth,  if  it  appear  they 
have  the  truth.  Hooker. 

Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite  the  kind. 

Byron. 


Seobet  Stxpatht  or. 

Kindness  by  secret  ssrmpathy  is  tied ; 

For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  allied. 

Dryden* 
TJnacknowlbdobd. 

It  should  not  discourage  us  if  our  kind- 
ness is  unacknowledged;  it  has  its  in- 
fluence still. 
Value  of. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And   half  our  misery  from  our  foibles 

springs; 
Since  life's  best  Joys  consist  in  peace  and 

ease. 
And  few  can  save  or  serve,  but  all  may 

please; 
Oh  I  let  th'  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offense. 
Large  bounties  to  restore  we  wish  In  vain. 
But  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain. 

Hannah  More. 
KING. 
Appearance  of  a. 

His  awftil  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise. 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes ; 
Eyes  that  confess'd  iiim  bom  for  kingly 

sway 

So  fierce  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 

Dryden. 
Cbowx  of  a. 

A  crown 

Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns; 

Brings  danger,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless 

nights 

To  him  who  wears  a  regal  diadem. 

MOUm. 
A  crownl  what  is  it  T 

It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people  I 
To  hear  the  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents, 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care  I 
To  have  your  best  success  ascribed  to  for- 
tune. 
And  fortune's  fkilures  all  ascribed  to  you  I 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  Joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fkte  exposed  I 
Too  high  for  hope  I  too  great  for  happiness. 

Hannah  More. 
Example  of  a. 

When  a  prince  iS&ils  in  honour  and  Justice, 

'tis  enough  to  stagger  his  people  in  their 

allegiance.  L^Eetrange. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will 
corrupt  an  age ;  but  that  of  a  good  one  will 
not  reform  it.  Swi/L 

As  A  Fathbb. 

The  king  shall  best  govern  his  realm,  that 
reigneth  over  his  people  as  a  father  doth 
over  his  children.  Ayieilaue. 
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Graobs  op  a. 

King-beooming  graces 

Are  Justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 

Bounty,  perseveranoe,  mercy,  lowliness, 

Bevotiou,  patience,  courage,  fortitude. 

Shakespeare, 

Thb  Namb  of. 

The  king's  name  is  a  tow'r  of  strength. 

Which  they  upon  the  adverse  &ction  want. 

Ibid. 
A  Righteous. 

The  king  that  faithfully  Judgeth  the  poor, 

his  throne  shall  be  established  forever. 

Prov.  xxix,  14. 

RULBTH  RiOHTLT. 

A  king  ruleth  as  he  ought,  a  tyrant  as  he 
lists;  a  king  to  the  profit  of  all,  a  tyrant 
only  to  please  a  few.  Aristotle. 

A  True. 

He's  a  king, 
A  right  tme  king,  that  dares  do  aught,  save 

wrong: 
Fears  nothing  mortal,  but  to  be  unjust; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  the  flatt*ring  puflb 
Of  spongy  sycophants ;  who  stands  unmo  v*d 
Despite  the  Justling  of  opinion.     Marston, 

Jlv  Undesebvino. 

The  king,  who  delegates 
His  pow*r  to  others'  hands,  but  ill  deserves 
The  crown  he  wears.  Brooke. 

Use  of  a. 

A  king  may  be  a  tool,  a  thing  of  straw ; 
but  if  he  serves  to  firighten  our  enemies, 
and  secure  our  property,  it  is  well  enough ; 
a  scare  crow  is  a  thing  of  straw,  but  it  pro- 
tects the  com.  Pope. 

KINGS. 

Burthens  of. 

What  is  a  king?  a  man  condemned  to  bear 

The  public  burthen  of  the  nation's  care. 

Prior. 
Cares  of. 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Shakespeare. 

OONDUOT  OF. 

It  is  the  misfortiine  of  kings,  that  they 
■oaroely  ever  do  that  good  that  they  have  a 
mind  to  do ;  and  through  surprise,  and  the 
insinuations  of  flatterers,  they  often  do  that 
misohief  they  never  intended. 

TeUimaehMS. 

CURSB  OF. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
9y  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a 
warrant.  Shakespeare. 
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Diadems  of. 

O  diadem  thou  centre  of  ambition ! 
Where  all  its  different  lines  are  retendled, 
As  if  thou  wen  the  burning-glass  of  glory. 

Dryden, 

What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  T 
What  but  the  glaring  meteor  of  ambition, 
That  leads  the  wretch  benighted  in  his  er- 
rors. 
Points  to  the  golf  and  shines  upon  ambi- 
tion T  Brooke. 

Duties  of. 

A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too 
heavy  for  him,  must  wear  it  every  day , 
but  if  he  think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not 
of  what  metal  it  is  made.  Ba^on. 

Example  of. 

From  the  monarch's  virtue  subjects  take 

Th'  ingredient  which  does  public  virtue 

make; 
At  his  bright  beam  they  aU  their  tapers  light. 
And  by  his  dial  set  their  motions  right. 

Davenant. 

A  sovereigpi's  great  example  forms  a  people 

The  public  breast  is  noble  or  is  vile. 

As  he  inspires  it.     Mallett  and  Thompson 

Happiness  of. 

Oh,  happy  kings. 

Whose  thrones  are  raised  in  their  subjects' 

hearts.  Pord. 

Subject  to  Evil  Influences. 

Princes  are  never  without  flatterers  to  se- 
duce them,  ambition  to  deprave  them,  and 
desires  to  corrupt  them.  Plato. 

Luxurious. 

Luxurious  kings  are  to  their  people  lost , 

They  live  like  drones,  upon  the  public  cost. 

Dryden. 
Miseries  of. 

Misery  of  princes. 

That  must  of  force  be  censnred  by  their 

slaves! 
f^ot  only  blamed  for  doing  things  that's  illy 
But  for  not  doing  all  that  all  men  wili. 

Webster. 
They  rise  with  fear,  and  lay  with  danger 

down; 
Huge  are  the  oarea  that  wait  upon  the 

crown.  JSSarl  o/  Stirling. 

Bbst  Praibb  of. 

If  I  boast  01  augnt. 

Be  it  to  have  been  Heaven's  happy  instni- 
ment. 

The  means  of  good  to  all  my  fellow  crea- 
tures: 

This  is  a  king's  best  praise.  ^awe. 
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Qualities  er. 

That  king  stands  surest,  who  by  's  ylrtue 

rises 
More  than  by  birth  or  blood ;  that  prinoe  is 

rare 
Who  strives  in  youth  to  save  his  aj]^  from 

care.  Middleton, 

Ali  precepts  oonoeming  kings  are  com- 
prehended in  these :  Remember  thou  art  a 
man ;  remember  thou  art  Qod's  yioegerent* 

Bacon, 

Rbsponsibilitt  of. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but 
the  ministers  to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears, 
and  hands  they  are,  must  be  answerable  to 
God  and  man.  Ibid, 

RlOHTS  OF. 

King's  titles  generally  begin  by  force. 
Which  time  wears  off,  and  mellows  into 

right 
And  power,  which  in  one  age  is  tyranny, 
Is  ripened  in  the  next  to  true  succession. 

Dryden, 

Stability  of. 

Who  strikes  at  sov*reign  power,  had  need 

strike  home. 
For  storms  that  fail  to  blow  the  cedar  down 
May  tear  the  branches,  but  they  fix  the 

roots.  Jeffrey, 

Wise. 

Wise  kings  have  generally  wise  oounoil- 

lors,  &s 
He  must  be  a  wise  man  who  is  capable  of 

distinguishing  one.  Diogenes. 

KINGS  AND  TYRANTS. 

Differbnob  bbtwbbx. 

'Twixt  kings  And  tyrants  there's  this  differ- 
ence known, — 

Kings  seek  their  subjects'  good,  tyrants 
their  own.  Herrick, 

KISS. 

O  kiss  I  which  dost  those  ruddy  gems  impart 
Or  gems,  or  fruits,  of  new  found  paradise ; 
Breathing  ail  bliss  and  sweet'ning  to  the 

heart; 
Teaching  dumb  lips  a  nobler  exercise, 
O  kiss!  which  soul,  e'en  souls,  together  ties 
By  links  of  love,  and  only  nature's  art : 
How  fain  would  I  paint  thee  to  all  men's 

eyes. 
Or  of  thy  gifts,  at  least,  shade  out  some  part. 

Sir  P.  Sidney* 


A  Cold. 

He  scarce  afforded  one  klnb  parting  word, 
But  went  away  so  oold,  the  kitss  lie  gave  me 
Seem'd  the  forc'd  oompliment  of  sated  love. 

Otway, 

A  Dblicious. 
Soft  child  of  love— thou  balmy  blissi 
Inform  me,  O  delicious  kiss  I 
Why  thou  so  suddenly  art  gone 
Lost  in  the  moment  thou  art  won. 

Dr.  Woleot 

A  Devout. 

I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 

Ali  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood 

All  earthly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good 

Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss. 

KeaU. 

An  Intense. 

My  lips  pressed  themselves  involuntarily 
to  hers — a  long,  long  kiss,  burning  intense — 
oonoentrating  emotion,  heart,  soul,  all  the 
rays  of  life's  light,  into  a  single  focus. 

Bulwer. 

The  Memory  of  a. 
I  felt  the  while  a  pleasing  kind  of  smart, 
The  kiss  went  tingling  to  my  very  heart; 
When  it  was  gone  the  sense  of  it  did  stay. 
The  sweetness  cling'd  upon  my  lips  all  day. 
Like  drops  of  honey  loth  to  fall  away. 

Dryden. 

A  ^Ieltind. 

Oh  I  could  I  give  the  world ; 
One  kiss  of  thine,  but  thus  to  touch  thy  lips, 
I  were  a  gainer  by  the  vast  exchange ; 
The  f^grant  infancy  of  opening  flowers 
Flow'd  to  my  senses  in  that  melting  kiss. 

SotUhem, 
Sweetness  of  a. 
Kiss  the  tear  from  her  lip,  you'll  find  the 

rose 
The  sweeter  for  the  dew.  Webeter, 

KISSES. 

Half. 

The  poor  half  kisses  kill  me  quite ; 

Was  ever  man  thus  served  7 
Amidst  an  ocean  of  delight 

For  pleasure  to  be  starved.   DrayUm, 

Playing  for. 

My  love  and  I  for  kisses  played, 

She  would  hold  stakes,  I  was  content ; 
But  when  she  won  she  would  be  paid, 

This  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant ; 
Nay  then,  quoth  she,  is  this  discussion  vain? 
Give  me  my  stakes,  and  take  your  own 
again.  Po^eC 
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Sweets  of. 

Sweet  were  his  kisses  on  my  balmy  lips, 
As  are  the  breezes  breath'd  amidst  the 

groves 
Of  ripening  spices  on  the  height  of  day. 

KISSING. 

Delights  of. 

Oh  I  let  me  live  for  ever  on  those  lips! 
The  nectar  of  the  gods  to  these  is  tasteless. 

Dryden, 

May  I  taste 
The  nectar  of  her  lip  7  I  do  not  give  It 
The  praise  it  merits ;  antiquity  is  too  poor 
To  help  with  a  simile  t'  express  it ; 
Let  me  drink  often  with  this  living  spring 
To  nourish  new  invention.  Mawinger, 

Never  man  before 
More  blest ;  nor  like  this  Idss  hath  been  an- 
other, 
Nor  ever  beauties  like,  met  at  such  closes. 
But  in  the  kisses  of  two  damask  roses. 

Brown. 
Then  kissed  me  hard ; 
As  if  he  pluck*d  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
Tliat  grew  upon  my  lips.         Shakespeare, 

Ecstasy  of. 

A  i)leasing  trembling  thrills  through  all 

my  blood 
Whene'er  you  touch  me  with  your  melting 

hand; 
But  when  you  kiss,  oh  I  'tis  not  to  be  spoke. 

Oildon, 

Mutual  Jot  of. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  paid  by  that  you  give ; 

The  Joy  is  mutual,  and  I'm  still  in  debt. 

Lard  Lansdowne. 

PHOPRIBTT  OP. 

Some  say  that  kisslng*s  a  sin ; 

But  I  think  it's  nane  ava, 

For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  warld 

Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 

Oh  I  if  it  wasna  lawfti', 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it; 

If  it  wasna  holy. 

Ministers  wadna  do  it ; 

If  it  wasna  modest. 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it ; 

If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folk  wadna  get  it.  Bums. 

SWEKTITESS  OF. 

Her  kisses  faster  though  unknown  before 
Than  blossoms  £ei11  on  parting  spring,  she 

strew'd 
Than   blossoms  sweeter,  and  In  number 

more.  BavenaiU. 


KNAVE. 

Not  Born. 

A  man  is  not  bom  a  knave ;  there  must 
be  time  to  make  him  so,  nor  is  he  presently 
discovered  after  he  becomes  one.         Holt. 

Charaoteristios  of  a. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Shakespeare. 

What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  I  Ibid. 

A  beetle-headed,  flat-ear'd  knave.       Ibid. 

A  slippery  and  subtle  knave ;  a  finder  out 
of  occasions;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and 
counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advan- 
tage never  presents  itself;  a  devilish  knave. 

Ibid. 

Smoothness  of  a. 
As  thistles  wear  the  softest  down 
To  hide  the  prickles  till  they're  grown 
And  then  declare  themselves,  and  tear 
Whatever  ventures  to  come  near, 
So  a  smooth  knave  does  greater  feats 
Than  one  that  idly  rails  and  threats. 
And  all  the  mischief  that  he  meant. 
Does  like  the  rattlesnake  prevent. 

Butler 

KNAVES. 

Not  Quarrelsome. 

A  thorough-paced  knave  will  rarely 
quarrel  with  one  whom  he  can  cheat ;  his 
revenge  is  plunder;  therefore  he  is  usually 
the  most  forgiving  of  beings,  upon  the 
principle  that  if  he  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, he  must  defend  himself;  and  this 
does  not  suit  a  man  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
keep  his  hands  in  the  pocket  of  another. 

Colton. 
Successful. 

The  most  successftil  knaves  are  as  smooth 
as  razors  dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp. 

Ibid. 
Worst  of. 

The  worst  of  all  knaves  are  those  who 
can  mimic  their  former  honesty.    Lavater. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Acquisition  of. 

If  you  would  be  known  and  not  know, 
vegetate  in  a  village ;  if  yon  would  know 
though  you  be  not  known,  live  fn  a  dty. 

Colton. 

Knowledge  will  not  be  acquired  without 
pains  and  application.  It  is  troublesome 
and  deep  digging  for  pure  waters;  but 
when  once  you  come  to  the  spring,  th^ 
rise  up  and  meet  you.  I'eUon, 
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The  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to  know 
that  we  are  ignorant.  CeeiL 

Advantaobs  of. 

Through  knowledge  we  behold  the  world's 

creation, 
How  in  his  oradle  first  he  fostered  was; 
And  Judge  of  nature's  ounning  operation, 
How  things  she  formed  of  a  formless  mass: 
By  knowledge  we  do  learn  ourselves  to 

know; 
And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God  we  owe. 

Sp€ns€r* 

Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to  virtue, 

truly  and  etcsentially  raises  one  man  above 

another.  Addison. 

Dbrived  from  Antiquity. 

Every  generation  enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast 
hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and 
transmits  that  hoard,  augpnented  by  fresh 
acquisitions  to  future  ages.  Mcteaulay, 

Bias  toward. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom 
nature  has  been  so  unkind,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  shining  in  some  science,  or 
other.  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards 
knowledge  in  every  mind,  which  may  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  proper  appli- 
cation. Budgell, 

Bounds  op. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain 
bounds ;  each  of  them  presupposeth  many 
things  learned  in  other  sciences  and  known 
beforeliand.  Hooker, 

Definitions  of. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Bacon. 

The  word  knowledge  strictly  employed 
implies  three  things,  viz. ;  Truth,  proof  and 
oonviction.  WKaUley, 

Desire  for. 

The  wish  to  know—that  endless  thirst, 

Which  ev'n  by  quenching  is  awak'd. 
And  which  becomes  or  blest  or  curst. 

As  is  the  fount  whereat  'tis  slak'd 
Btiil  urg'd  me  onward,  with  desire 
Insatiate,  to  explore,  inquire. 


Ends  of. 

I  would  advise  all  in  geneiml,  that  they 
would  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
true  and  genuine  ends  of  knowledge ;  that 
they  seek  it  not  either  for  pleasure,  or  con- 
tention, or  contempt  for  others,  or  for  profit, 
or  £Eime,  or  for  honour  and  promotion, 
or  such-like  adulterate  and  inferior  ends; 
but  for  merit  and  emolument  of  life,  that 
they  may  regulate  and  perfect  the  same  in 
charity.  Baoon. 

Study  rather  to  fill  your  mind  than  your 
coffers;  knowing  ttiat  gold  and  silver  wore 
originally  mingled  with  dirt,  until  avarioe 
and  ambition  parted  them.  Seneetu 

Excess  of. 

The  desire  of  luiowledge  in  excess  caused 
man  to  fall.  J^ocon. 

Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but 
fi^me.  Shakespeare. 

Fluctuations  of. 

As  knowledge  advances  pleasure  passes 
from  the  eye  to  the  ear;  but  returns,  as  it 
declines  fh>m  the  ear  to  the  eye.    Johnson. 

Freedom  of. 

Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needfbl 

food, 
Unhedged,  lies  open  In  life's  common  field. 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast. 

Younff. 
Not  Happiness. 

Knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignormnoe. 

Byron. 
Of  Head  and  Heart. 

Head-knowledge  is  our  own,  and  can  pol- 
ish only  the  outside ;  heart-knowledge  is 
the  Spirit's  work,  and  makes  all  glorious 
within.  H,  O,  Adams. 

Bestowed  ry  Heaven. 

To  ask  and  to  bestow 
Moore.    Knowledge,  is  much  of  Heaven's  delight. 


The  desire  of  knowledge,  like  the  thirst 
of  riches,  increases  ever  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it.  Sterne. 

Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  is 
like  fire,  which  must  be  first  kindled  by 
some  external  agent,  but  which  will  after- 
wards propagate  itself.  Jonson. 

The  Parent  of  Dourt. 
Human  knowledge  is  the  parent  of  doubt. 

CfreviUe. 


J^fitok. 

Of  the  Human  Spboibs. 

To  despise  our  species,  is  the  price  we 
must  too  often  pay  for  our  knowledge  of  it. 

OoUam. 

iMPARTINe  OF. 

Seldom  ever  was  any  knowledge  given  to 
keep,  but  to  impart ;  the  grace  of  this  ridk 
Jewel  is  lost  in  concealment. 

Bishop  SaiL 
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Infinity  of. 

A  olimbing  height  It  is  without  a  head, 

Depth  without  bottom,  way  without  an  end ; 

A  circle  with  no  line  environed, 

Not  comprehended,  all  it  comprehends, 

Worth  infinite,  yet  satisfies  no  mind 

Till  it  that  infinite  of  the  Godhead  find. 

Lord  Brooke. 
Love  of. 
Man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  beams  of 

truth 
More  welcome  touch  his  understanding's 

eye. 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his 

ear, 
Than  aL  of  taste  his  tongue.         Akenaide, 

Modesty  of. 

The  profoundly  wise  do  not  declaim 
against  superficial  knowledge  in  others,  as 
much  as  the  profoundly  ignorant.     CoUon, 

Better  than  Nobility. 
Learning  is  an  addition  beyond 
Nobility  or  birth ;  honour  of  blood, 
Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
A  glorious  ignorance.         James  Shirley. 

Power  of. 

Oor  knowledge  is  our  power,  »nd  Qod 
our  strength.  South. 

Deep  subtle  wits, 
In  truth  are  master  spirits  of  the  world, 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's 

lore 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work, 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 

Joanna  Baillie, 
Pursuit  of. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  follow  it 
wherever  it  is  to  bei  found ;  like  fern  it  is 
the  produce  of  all  climates,  and  like  coin, 
its  circulation  is  not  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular class.  OoUon, 

Seeds  of. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted 
in  solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  pub- 
lic Johneon. 
Spiritual. 

'Tis  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge, 
especially  spiritual,  to  enlarge  the  soul  by 
filling  it ;  to  enlarge  it  without  swelling  it ; 
to  malce  it  more  capable  and  more  earnest 
to  know,  the  m^re  it  knows. 

Bishop  SpraL 
Supbrfioiality  of. 

He  that  Mps  of  many  arti^  drinks  of  none. 

IVUer. 


Pettifoggers  in  law  and  emplrioFi  in  medi« 

cine  have  held  fh)m  time  immemorial  the 

fee  simple  to  a  vast  estate,  subject  to  no 

alienation,  diminution,  revolution  nor  tax^- 

the  folly  and  ignorance  of  mankind. 

CoUon* 

Of  All  Toincms. 

Knowledge  of  all  avails  the  human  kind 

For  all  beyond  the  grave  are  Joys  of  mind. 

Hogg. 
Thirst  for. 

For  a  spur  of  diligence,  we  have  a  natural 

thirst  after  tuiowledge  ingrafl«d  in  us. 

Hooker. 

The  Tree  of. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputesi 

Produces  sapless  leaves  instead  of  fruits. 

Denhcun. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  grafted  upon 
the  tree  of  life ;  and  that  Aruit  which  brought 
the  fear  of  death  into  the  world,  budding 
on  an  immortal  stock,  becomes  the  fruit  of 
the  promise  of  immortality. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Truth  Attendant  upon. 

He  that  would  make  real  progress  in 

knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  weU  as 

youth— the  latter-growth  as  well  as  the  first 

fruits— at  the  altar  of  truth. 

Bishop  Berkeley. 
A  Twofold. 

That  is  indeed  a  twofold  knowledge 
which  profits  alike  by  the  folly  of  the  fool- 
ish and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  It  is  both 
a  shield  and  a  sword ;  it  borrows  its  secu- 
rity from  the  darkness,  and  its  confidence 
fh>m  the  light.  CoUon. 

Utility  of. 

He  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which 
are  of  use  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  igno- 
rant man,  whatever  he  may  know  besides. 

TiUotson. 

Some  men  think  that  the  gratification  ot 
curiosity  is  the  end  of  knowledge;  some 
the  love  of  £Eime ;  some  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
pute; some  the  necessity  of  supporting 
themselves  by  their  knowledge :  but  the 
real  use  of  all  knowledge  is  this,  that  wo 
should  dedicate  that  reason  wliich  was  given 
us  by  Qod  to  the  use  and  advantage  of  man. 

Baoan. 
The  Way  to. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  of  arriving  at 
real  knowledge  is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  wo 
have  been  taught,  to  remount  first  princi- 
ples, and  to  take  nobody's  word  about 
them.  BoUngtrok§, 
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A  Celestial  Wing. 

Ignorance  Is  the  ourse  of  God ; 
Knowledge  the  wing  with  which  we  fly  to 
heaven.  Shakespeare. 

Without  Wisdom. 

Knowledge,  when  wisdom  is  too  weak  to 

guide  her, 
Is  like  a  headstrong  horse  that  throws  the 

rider.  Quarles, 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SELF. 

We  find  tliis  great  precept  often  repeated 
In  Plato,  **i>o  thine  own  work  and  know  ihy^ 
Mel/;**  of  which  two  parts,  both  the  one  and 
the  otiier  generally  comprehend  our  whole 
duty,  and  consequently  do  each  of  them 
complicate  and  involve  the  other;  for  he 
who  will  do  his  own  work  aright,  will  find 
that  his  first  lesson  is  to  know  himself;  and 
he  who  rightly  understands  himself,  will 
never  mistake  another  man's  work  for  his 
own.  Mo7itaigne. 

Difficult. 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  life  is  to  know 
yourself.  Thales, 

Importance  of. 
That  man  must  daily  wiser  grow 
Whose  search  is  bent  himself  to  know ; 
Impartially  he  weighs  his  scope, 
And  on  firm  reason  founds  his  hope ; 
He  trios  his  strength  before  the  race, 
And  never  seeks  his  own  disgrace  I 
He  knows  the  compass,  sail,  and  oar, 
Or  never  launches  ft'om  the  shore ; 
Before  he  builds,  computes  the  cost, 
And  in  no  proud  pursuit  is  lost. 
He  learns  the  Isounds  of  human  sense, 
And  safely  walks  within  the  fence, 
Thus,  conscious  of  his  own  defect, 

'  Are  pride  and  self-importance  oheck*d. 

Oay. 

The  Height  of  Wisdom. 

Man,  know  thyself  I  all  wisdom  centres 
there.  Young. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  fh>m  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge 

dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other 

men. 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own; 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom 

builds. 
Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  into 

place. 


Does  but  encumber  what  it  seems  t*  enrich 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so 

much. 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Oowper. 


LABOR. 

Advantages  of. 
The  labour  we  delight  in  phyricspaln. 

Shakespeare* 

Labour  rids  us  of  three  great  evils:  irk- 
someuess,  vice  and  poverty.  Voltaire. 

From  labour  health,  from  health  content- 
ment springs ; 
Contentment  apes  the  source  of  every  Joy. 

Seattis. 

It  is  only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be 
made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  la- 
boT  can  be  made  happy ;  and  the  two  can- 
not be  separated  with  impunity.     Jtuskin. 

Definition  of. 

*Tis  tlie  primal  curse. 
But  softened  into  mercy,  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without   a 
groan.  Cowpcr. 

Earnestness  of. 

Do  what  thou  dost  as  if  the  earth  were 

heaven, 
And  that  thy  last  day  were  the  Judgment 

day; 

When  all*s  done,  nothing*s  done. 

Kingsley. 
Happiness  from. 

Bodily  labour  alleviates  the  pains  of  the 

mind;  and  hence  arises  the  happiness  of 

the  poor.  La  Rochefoucauld. 

Preserves  Health. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  cures  many 
initial  diseases.  J>r.  W.  Harvey^ 

Jor  FROM. 

Anxious  pains  we  all  the  <3Lay, 

In  search  of  what  we  like,  employ; 
Booming  at  night  the  worthless  prey, 
We  find  the  lat>oar  gave  the  Joy. 

Prior. 
Different  Kinds  of. 

Manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture, 
naturally  employ  more  thau  nineteen  parts 
of  the  species  in  twenty ;  and  as  for  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  lalsour,  by  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  born,  they  are  more 
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miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless 

they  indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary 

labour  which  goes  by  the  name  of  exercise. 

Addison, 
Lightened  by  Love. 

Where  love  is  there  is  no  labour ;  and  if 
there  be  labour,  that  labour  is  loved. 

Austin. 
Necessity  fob. 

If  little  labour,  little  are  our  gains, 

Man's  fortunes  are  acoording  to  Ills  pains. 

Herriek. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,* 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

Longfellow. 

There  is  no  rest  from  labour  on  earth. 
There  are  always  duties  to  perform  and 
fti notions  to  exercise,  functions  which  are 
ever  enlarging  and  extending,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  our  moral  and  men- 
tal station.  Man  is  bom  to  work,  and  he 
must  work  while  it  is  day.  **Have  I  not,*' 
said  a  great  worker,  <*an  eternity  to  rest 
in?**  Tynman. 

Nobility  of. 

Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his 
friends  degenerating  into  sloth  and  luxury, 
told  them  that  it  was  a  most  slavish  thing 
to  luxuriate,  and  a  most  royal  thing  to  la- 
bour. Barrow. 

Relaxation  fbox. 

Some  relaxation  is  necessary  to  people  of 
every  degree ;  the  head  that  thinks  and  the 
hand  that  labours,  must  have  some  little 
time  to  recruit  their  diminished  powers. 

CHlpin, 
Best  from. 

But  after  labors  long,  and  sad  delay, 
Bring  them  to  Joyous  rest,  and  endless  bliss. 

iSpenaer. 

Ah !  If  thy  fate  with  anguibh  fraught. 

Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  toil 

With  the  hot,  burning  tears  of  toil, — 

To  struggle  with  imperious  thought, 

Until  the  overburthened  brain. 

Heavy  with  lal)our,  faint  with  pain, 

Like  a  Jarred  pendulum,  retain. 

Only  its  emotion,  not  its  power ; 

Bemember  in  that  perilous  hour. 

When  most  afflicted  and  opprest. 

From  labour  there  shall  oome  forth  rest. 

Jjongftllow. 
In  Vain. 

We  are  pouring  our  words  into  a  pieroed 

oaak,  we  are  losing  our  pains.        FUxvXua. 


Numbering  sands  and  drinking  ooeana 
dry.  Shakespeare, 

You  may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun 
to  ice,  by  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's 
feather.  Jbid. 

Letting  down  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  with  drawing  nothing  up. 

Cowper, 

LANGUAGE. 

A  Globious  Akt. 

Language  is  an  art,  and  a  glorious  one, 
whose  influence  extends  over  all  others, 
and  in  which  all  science  whatever  must 
centre  ;  but  an  art  springing  from  necessi- 
ty, and  originally  invented  by  artless  men. 

Tooke. 
Changes  in. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  and  stand  in  need  of  recruits  to 
supply  those  words  that  are  continually 
falling  through  disuse.  Felton* 

Definition  of. 
Languages  are  the  pedigree  of  nations. 

Johnson, 

Language  is  fossil  poetry.  Anon, 

Learnino  a. 

A  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned 
by  an  adult  without  five  years'  residence  in 
the  country  where  it  is  spoken ;  and  with- 
out habits  of  close  observation,  a  residence 
of  twenty  years,  is  insufflcient. 

P.  O.  Hamerton, 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  read- 
ing and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  au- 
thors got  by  heart.  Locke, 

Love  of  Oub  Own. 

And  the  love  of  our  own  language,  what 
is  it,  in  &ot,  but  the  love  of  our  country, 
expressing  itself  in  one  i>articular  direc- 
tion ?  Trench, 

A  Sign  to  Exfbess  Thought. 

In  the  beginning  of  speech  there  was  an 
implicit  compact,  founded  upon  common 
consent  that  such  words,  voices  and  ges- 
tures, should  be  signs  whereby  they  would 
express  their  thoughts.  South, 

The  Tree  of. 

Words  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  lan- 
gpiage,  of  which,  if  some  fall  away,  a  new 
suooession  takes  their  place.  Trench, 

A  Mabk  of  Union. 

As  the  conftision  of  tongues  was  a  mark 
of  separation,  so  the  being  of  one  language 
is  a  mark  of  union.  Bacon, 
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Use  of. 

When  nature*«eDd  of  language  is  declined, 

And  men  talk  only  to  oonoeal  the  mind. 

Young, 

TTSINQ  OP. 

Speak  the  language  of  the  oompany  3roa 
are  in ;  speak  it  purely,  and  onlarded  with 
any  other.  CKesterfleUU 

LARK. 

Thb  Messenger  of  Morn. 

Up  springs  the  lark. 
Shrill  yoio*d  and  loud,  the  messenger  of 

morn; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings, 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their 

haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneftil  nations.         Tliomsim. 

Bono  of  the. 

Hark  I  how  with  lone  and  fluttering  start 

The  sky-lark  soars  above, 
And  with  her  fUll,  melodious  heart, 

She  pours  her  strains  of  love. 

Mrs.  WeVby. 

And  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  tow*ring  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with 
his  song.  MUton. 

None  but  the  lark  so  sluiU  and  dear  I 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings. 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 

John  Lily. 

LAUGH. 

FuLii  OF  Life. 

While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any 

control, 
But  the  sweet  one  of  graceftdness,  rung 

fh>m  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled,  no  glance  could 

discover 
In  lips,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  it  brightened  all 

over, — 
Like  any  &ir  lake  that  the  breeae  was  upon. 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples,  and  laughs  in 

the  sun.  Moore, 

LAUGHTER. 

Advice  oonoerning. 

Laugh  not  too  much ;  the  witty  man  laughs 

least; 
F6r  wit  is  news  only  to  ig^oramw : 
Less  at  thine  own  things  laugh;  lest  in  the 

Jest 
Thy  person  fdiare,  and  the  conceit  a.h/ance. 

Cfeo,  HerberL 


Characteristios  of. 

How  much  lies  in  laughter ;  the  cipheiv 
key  wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man  I 
some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren  simp- 
er ;  in  the  smile  of  others  lies  the  cold  glit- 
ter, as  of  ice ;  the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh 
what  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff 
and  titter  and  sniggle  fh>m  the  throat  out- 
wards, or  at  least  produce  some  whiffling, 
husky  cachinnation,  as  if  they  were  laugh- 
ing through  wool;  of  none  such  comes 
good.^  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  only 
flt  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils ;  but 
his  own  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and 
a  stratagem.  OarlyUm 

Differences  in. 
At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  doubt ; 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out. 

Effect  of. 
Laugh  and  be  &t,  sir.  Ben  Joneon. 

Foolish. 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's 

eyes. 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment* 

Shakespeare 

Of  Youno  Girls. 

The  laughter  of  girls  is,  and  ever  was, 
among  the  delightftil  sounds  of  earth. 

DeQuineey. 

Phtsicallt  Healthful. 

Laughter  is  an  external  expression  of  Joy ; 
it  is  the  most  salutary  of  all  bodily  move- 
ments; for  it  agitates  both  the  body  and  the 
soul  at  the  same  time,  promotes  digestion, 
circulation,  and  perspiration,  and  enlivens 
the  vital  power  in  every  organ.    HukelaiuL 

Indecent. 

That  laughter  costs  too  much,  which  is 
purdiased  by  the  sacriflce  of  decenoy  and 
proprie^.  QuintiUia/n. 

Indications  of. 

Frequent  and  loud  laughing  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  fblly  and  ill-manners.  True 
wit  never  made  a  man  laugh.    C^eaterJieldU 

Different  Kinds  of. 

We  may  range  the  several  kinds  of  laugh- 
ters under  the  following  heads :— the  dimp- 
lers,  the  smilers,  the  laughers,  the  grinners, 
the  horse-laughers.  The  dimple  is  practised 
to  give  a  grace  to  the  features,  and  is  fre- 
quently made  a  bait  to  entangle  a  gasing 
lover ;  this  was  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Ghian  laugh.  The  smile  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  fSdr  sex,  and  their  male  ret- 
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)nue.  It  expreases  oar  satisfaction  in  a 
silent  sort  of  approbation,  doth  not  too 
xnuoh  disorder  the  features,  and  is  practised 
by  lovers  of  the  most  delicate  address.  This 
tender  motion  of  the  physiognomy  the  an- 
cients called  the  Ionic  laugh.  The  laugh 
among  us  is  the  common  risus  of  the  an- 
cients. The  grin,  by  writers  of  antiquity  is 
called  the  Syncrusian ;  and  was  then,  as  it 
is  at  this  time,  made  use  of  to  display  a 
beautiful  set  of  teeth.  The  horse-laugh,  or 
the  Sardonic,  is  made  use  of  with  great  suc- 
cess in  all  iLinds  of  disputation.  The  pro- 
ficients in  this  kind,  by  a  well-timed  laugh, 
will  baffle  the  most  solid  argument.  This 
upon  all  occasions  supplies  the  want  of  rea- 
son ;  is  always  received  with  great  applause 
in  coffee-house  disputes ;  and  that  side  the 
laugh  Joins  with  is  generally  observed  to 
gain  the  better  of  his  antagonist.        Steele, 

IjOUDnbss  of. 

The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant 
mind.  Ooldsmit/u 

A  Cheap  Luxury. 

Then  let  us  laugh.  It  is  the  cheapest 
luxury  man  enjoys,  and,  as  Charles  Lamb 
says,  *Ms  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any 
state  of  the  market."  It  stirs  up  the  blood, 
expands  the  chest,  electrizes  the  nerves, 
clears  away  the  cobwebs  fh>m  the  brain, 
and  gives  the  whole  system  a  shock  to 
which  the  voltaic-pile  is  as  nothing.  Nay, 
its  delidous  alchemy  converts  even  tears 
into  the  quintessence  of  merriment,  and 
makes  wrinkles  themselves  expressive  of 
youth  and  frolia  Wm,  MaithewM. 

Of  Madness. 

Madness,  we  fancy,  gave  an  ill-timed  birth 

To  grinning  laughter  and  to  fhintic  mirth. 

Prior. 
Man  Endowed  with. 

Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with 

the  power  of  laughter ;  is  he  not  the  only 

one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at? 

Oreville* 
Necessity  of. 

The  most  utterly  lost  of  all  days,  is  that 

in  which  you  have  not  once  laughed. 

Cham/orL 
Time  fob. 

When  we  shall  have  succeeded,  then  will 

be  our  time  to  rejoice  and  ft*eely  laugh. 

Sophocles, 
Unbrasonablb. 

He  who  always  preftuMS  his  tale  with 

laughter,  is  poised  between  impertinence 

and  folly.  Lavater, 


VULOAB. 

The  horse-laugh  indicates  brutality  of 
character.  Ibid. 

LAUGHTER  AND  DELIGHT. 

Our  comedians  think  there  is  no  delight 
without  laughter,  which  is  very  wrong ;  for 
though  laughter  may  come  with  delight,  yet 
Cometh  it  not  of  delight,  as  though  delight 
should  be  cause  of  laughter;  but  well  may 
one  thing  breed  two  together. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

LAW, 
Advantages  of. 

Law  does  not  the  least  restraint 

Upon  oar  fireedom,  but  maintain  't ; 

Or  if  it  does,  'tis  for  our  good, 

To  give  us  freer  latitude ; 

For  wholesome  laws  preserve  us  free, 

By  stinting  of  our  liberty.  Butler. 

Unjust  Application  op. 

Alas  I  how  many  causes  that  can  plead 
well  for  themselves  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, and  yet  in  the  general  court  of  the 
universe,  and  the  f^^ee  soul  of  man,  have 
no  word  to  utte*.  Carlyle. 

Chabaoteristios  of. 
The  good  needs  fear  no  law, 
It  is  his  safety,  and  the  bad  man's  awe. 
Maseingerf  MiddUton  and  Rowley. 

Law  is  a  bottomloss  pit;  it  is  a'  cormo- 
rant— a  harpy  that  devours  everything. 

SwifU 
Definition  of. 

Law  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest 

powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to 

the  greatest  number  of  fiicts. 

Dr,  &  Johnson. 
Dignity  of. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 

than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 

voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things 

do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 

her  care ;  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 

fh>m  her  power ;  both  angeis  and  men,  and 

creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 

each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all 

with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the 

mother  of  their  peace  and  Joy.        Hooker. 

English  and  Chinese. 

The  English  laws  punish  vice;  the  Chi 
nese  laws  do  more,  they  reward  virtue. 

OoldsmUK 

Folly  of  going  to. 
He  that  with  injury  Is  griev'dt 
And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'dt 
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Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  choose, 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robbed  his  house, 

Applies  himself  to  cunning  men. 

To  help  him  get  his  goods  again.    Butler. 

To  go  to  law,  is  for  two  persons  to  kindle 
a  fire  at  their  own  cost,  to  warm  others,  and 
Binge  themselves  to  cinders;  and  because 
they  cannot  agree,  to  what  is  truth  and 
equity,  they  will  both  agree  to  unplume 
themselves,  that  others  may  be  decorated 
with  their  feathers.  ^eltham. 

Inequality  op. 

Laws  are  like  spider  webs,  small  flies  are 

ta'en 
While  greater  flies  break  in  and  out  again. 

Braithwaite, 

Kebdlbss. 

Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  op- 

prost ; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast. 

Dryden. 

Pbecepts  op. 

The  precepts  of  the  law  are  these ;  to  live 
correctly,  to  do  an  injury  to  none,  and  to 
render  every  man  his  own. 

Founded  on  Reason. 

However  the  law,  to  make  it  a  mystery 
and  a  trade,  may  be  wrapped  up  in  terms 
of  art,  yet  it  is  founded  on  reason,  and  ob- 
vious to  common  sense.  Buckingham, 

Unexecuted. 

A  good  law  without  execution  is  like  an 
unperformed  promise.         Jeremy  Taylor. 

Utility  op. 

If  we  offend  the  law, 
The  law  may  punish  us ;  which  only  strives 
To  take  away  excess,  not  the  necessity 
Or  use  of  what's  indifferent ;  and  is  made 
Or  good  or  bad  by  *t8  use.  Nabb. 

LAWS. 

Corrupt. 

When  the  state  is  most  corrupt,  then  the 
«aws  are  most  multiplied.  Tacitus. 

Op  God. 

Laws,  written,  if  not  on  stone  tables,  yet 
on  the  azure. of  infinitude,  in  the  inner 
heart  of  God's  creation,  certain  as  life,  cer- 
tain as  death  I  I  say,  the  laws  are  there, 
and  thou  shalt  no^  disobey  them.  It  were 
better  for  thee  not.  Better  a  hundred  deaths 
than  yea  I  Terrible  "penalties"  withal,  if 
thou  still  need  pencUties,  are  there  for  dis- 
obeying I  Carlyle. 


Restraining  Influence  op. 

Laws  were  made  to  restrain  and  punish 
the  wicked ;  the  wise  and  good  do  not  need 
them  as  a  guide,  but  only  as  a  shield  against 
rapine  and  oppression ;  they  can  live  civilly 
and  orderly,  though  there  were  no  law  in 
the  world.  Feltham. 

Judicious. 

Laws  ought  to  be  fashioned  unto  the  man- 
ners and  conditions  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  meant,  and  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  according  to  the  simple  rule  of  right. 

Edmund  Spencer. 

Limitation  op. 
Laws  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 

Milton. 

Universality  of. 

All  beings  have  their  laws ;  the  deity  haa 
his  laws,  the  material  world  has  its  laws, 
superior  intelligences  have  their  laws,  the 
beasts  have  their  laws,  and  man  his  laws. 

Montesquieu. 
Wise  and  Fixed. 
Mark  what  unvary'd  laws  preserve  each 

state. 
Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate. 
In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw, 
Entangle  Justice  in  her  net  of  law. 
And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong; 
Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too 

strong.  l\}pe. 

LAW  SUITS. 

To  BE  Avoided. 

Avoid  law  suits  beyond  all  things;  they 
influence  your  conscience,  impair  your 
health,  and  dissipate  your  property. 

La  Bruyere. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE. 

In  civil  Jurisprudence  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  so  much  law  there  is  no 
room  for  Justice,  and  that  the  claimant  ex- 
pires of  wrong  in  the  midst  of  right,  as 
mariners  die  of  thirst,  in  the  midst  of  water. 

Oolton. 

LAWYERS. 

Honesty  of. 

A  lawyer's  dealings  should  be  Just  and 

fair. 
Honesty  shines  withg  eat  advantage  there. 

Cowper, 

Practice  of. 

Do  as  adversaries  in  law,  strive  mightily, 

But  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakespeare* 
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Skill  of. 

I  know  yoa  lawyers  can  with  ease, 

Twist  your  words  and  meanings  as  you 

please; 
That  language,  by  your  skill  made  pliant, 
Will  bend  to  favour  every  client ; 
That  'tis  the  fee  directs  the  sense, 
To  make  out  either  side's  pretence.       Oay, 

I         LAWYERS  AND  PHYSICIANS. 
Qualities  of. 

Commonly,  physicians,  like  beor,  are  best 
when  they  are  old,  and  lawyers,  like  bread, 
when  they  are  young  and  new.         Fuller, 

LEADERa 
Natural  to  Follow. 

It  is  an  instinct  in  our  nature  to  follow 
the  track  pointed  out  by  a  few  leaders;  we 
are  gregurious  animals  in  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  physical  sense,  and  we  are  addicted  to 
routine,  because  it  is  always  easier  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  others,  than  to  reason  and 
Judge  for  ourselves.  Paris, 

LEARNING. 

Acquisition  of. 

A  little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing  I 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  xis  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  im- 

partR, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  height  of  arts. 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  mind  the  lengths 

behind; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange 

surprise, 
New  distant  scene  of  endless  science  rise. 

Art  of. 

The  chief  art  of  learning  is  to  attempt  but 
little  at  a  time.  Locke, 

Benefits  of. 

Learning  maketh  young  men  temperate, 
is  the  comfort  of  old  age,  standing  for 
wealth  with  poverty,  and  serving  as  an 
ornament  to  riches.  Qicero, 

Deficiency  of. 

Your  learning,  liice  lunar  beam,  affords 

Light,  but  not  heart;  it  leaves  you  unde- 

vout, 
Frozen  at  heart,  while  speculation  shines. 

Young, 
Emptiness  of. 

How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the 

heart  Ilfid, 


III  Effects. 

Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  bralxi« 

ProfiEine,  erroneous  and  vain  ; 

A  trade  of  knowledge  as  replete, 

As  others  are  with  fhiud  and  cheat ; 

An  art  t*  incumk)er  gifts  and  wit, 

And  render  both  for  nothing  fit.       Butlerd 

End  of. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God,  and 
out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  and  to 
imitate  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  pos- 
sessing our  souls  of  true  virtue.       Milton, 

Nothing  without  Goodness. 

Many  persons,  after  they  become  learned 
cease  to  be  good;  all  other  knowledge  is 
hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  the  science  of 
honesty  and  good  nature.  Montaigne, 

Limit  of. 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame 

£Eite 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date ; 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge 

find; 
And  found  them  not  bo  large  as  was  his 

mind.  Cowley, 

Like  Mercury. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the  v/orld 
in  skillful  hands;  in  unskillfid  the  most 
mischievous.  Fope, 

Like  Monet. 

Learning,  like  money,  may  be  of  so  base 
a  coin,  as  to  l)e  utterly  void  of  use ;  or  if 
sterling,  may  requi*^  good  management  to 
make  it  serve  the  purposes  of  sense  and 
happiness.  Shenstone, 

Arsolute  Necessity  op. 

He  that  knoweth  not  that  which  ho  ought 
to  know,  is  a  brute  beast  among  men  ;  he 
that  knoweth  no  more  than  he  hath  need 
of,  is  a  man  amongst  brute  beasts;  and  he 
that  knoweth  all  that  may  be  known,  is  as 
a  god  amongst  men.  Pythagoras. 

Pride  of. 

To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  great.est 
ignorance.  Bishop  Taylor, 

Scraps  of. 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 

And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they 

quote.  Young, 

Without  Good  Sense. 

He  that  wants  good  sense  is  unhappy  in 
having  leaminiiCt  for  he  has  thereby  only 
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more  ways  of  exposing  himself;  and  he 
that  hath  sense  knows  that  learning  is  not 
knowledge,  but  rather  the  art  of  using  it. 

Steele* 

^ALUE  OF. 

Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or 
land.  Crabbe, 

Voracious. 

Voracious  learning,  often  overfed, 
pigests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal ; 
This  bookcase,   with   dark  booty  almost 

burst, 
This  forager  on  others'  wisdom,  leaves 
Her  native  farm,  her  reason,  quite  untilPd. 

Yau/ng, 

LEARNING  AND  WISDOM. 

He  that  would  thoroughly  accomplish 
himself  for  the  government  of  human  af- 
fitirs,  should  have  a  wisdom  that  can  look 
forward  into  things  ttiat  are  present,  and  a 
learning  that  can  look  back  into  things  that 
are  past.  «  «  •  •  Wisdom,  however, 
and  learning,  should  go  hand  in  hand,  they 
are  so  beautiftilly  qualified  for  mutual  as- 
sistance. But  it  is  better  to  have  wisdom 
without  learning,  ttian  learning  without 
wisdom ;  Just  as  it  is  l>etter  to  be  rich  with- 
out being  the  possessor  of  a  mine,  than  to 
be  the  possessor  of  a  mine  without  being 
rich.  CoUon, 

LECTURE. 
A  Curtain. 
And  every  married  man  is  certain 
T'  attend  the  lecture  called  the  curtain. 

Lloyd. 
LEISURE. 
Tedium  op. 

You  cannot  find  an  instance  of  any  man, 
wiio  is  permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time, 
contriving  not  to  have  tedious  hours. 

JbAtMOM. 

Want  of. 

I  am  never  less  at  leisure  than  when  at 
leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  when  I  am  alone. 

Bdpio  Africanua. 
LEISURE  AND  SOLITUDE. 

Leisure  and  solitude  are  the  best  effect  of 

riches,  because  mother  of  thought.    Both 

are  avoided  by  most  rich  men,  who  seek 

company  and  business ;  which  are  signs  of 

being  weary  of  themselves. 

Sir  W.  TempU. 

LENDING. 
Folly  of. 

If  you  lend  a  person  any  money,  it  be- 
comes lost  for  any  purposes  of  your  own. 


When  you  ask  for  It  back  again,  you  find  • 
friend  made  an  enemy  by  your  own  kind- 
ness. If  you  begin  to  press  still  ftirther— 
either  you  must  part  with  that  which  you 
have  intrusted,  or  else  you  must  lose  that 
fHend.  Flautue, 

LETTERS. 

Benefits  of. 

It  is  by  the  benefit  of  letters  that  absent 
fHends  are  in  a  maimer  brought  together. 

Seneecu 

Heralds  of  Love. 

They  are  those  winged  messengers  that  can 

fly 

From  the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic  sky ; 
The  heralds  and  swift  harbingers  that  move 
From  east  to  west  on  embassies  of  love. 

HowelL 

Kind  Messages. 

Kind  messages  that  pass  fh>m  land  to  land. 

Kind  letters  that  betray  the  heart's  deep 

history, 

In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand 

One  touch  of  fire,  and  all  the  rest  is  mjrs- 

tery.  LonfffeUoWm 

Regrets  Concerning. 
Full  oft  have  letters  caused  the  writers 
To  curse  the  day  they  were  inditers. 

BuiUr. 

Treatment  of. 

Letters  which  are  warmly  sealed  are  often 
but  coldly  opened.  Bichtetm 

Use  of. 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's 
aid. 

Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid : 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what 
love  inspires. 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fiiithftil  to  tta 
fires; 

The  virgin's  wish,  without  her  fears^  im- 
part; 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the 
heart; 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Of  Women. 

Our  thoughts,  as  expressed  in  our  respec- 
tive letters,  are  very  much  alike,  but  com* 
parison  will  prove,  what  has  been  so  often 
remarked,  that  female  correspondence  has  a 
charm  in  it,  of  which  that  of  my  sex  is  al« 
ways  devoid.  Harl  of  Mdoru 
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LEVITT. 
Evil,  Ir»"  "«rCB  OF. 

liOTlt^  of  behavior  la  the  buie  of  all  that 
!■  good  and  vlrtnona.  Seneca. 

TJLLR. 
A  Coward. 

There  is  no  viae  that  doth  eo  cover  a  man 
wlthBhaiae,iui  tobedlBoovered  tnalle;  Ibr 
ssbfontalgneaalCh— ■•Aliarwonld  be  brave 
towards  Ood,  while  be  la  a  coward  towards 
men ;  for  a  Ue  faoes  God,  and  ahrinks  from 

A  GBBAlk 

Thou  liar  of  the  fint  magnitude. 

Oottgreve. 

RlWARD  OF. 

Thou  canst  not  better  reward  a  liar,  than 
In  not  believing  what  he  speaketb. 

Ariatippu*. 
LIARS. 
CBARAtrrsR  OF. 
Fast  all  shame — to  past  all  tmth. 

SKalcMpeaire. 
The}'  begin  with  making  &1sehood  ap- 
pear like  truth,  and  end  with  making  trntb 
Itself  appear  like  blsehood.  ShenMime. 

EVIIi  iNFLDEnOS  OF. 

LlBTB  are  the  oanae  of  all  the  dns  and 
crimes  in  the  world.  Epieiawe. 

PiriTisHKSNT  or. 

I  am  oharmed  with  many  points  In  the 
Tarkleh  law,  partlonlarljr  the  pnntahmeiit 
of  the  convloted.  They  are  bnmt  on  the 
ft>rehead  with  a  hot  Iron  when  they  are 
proved  the  authors  of  any  notorloaa  Iklee- 
hood.  Lady  U.  W.  Motitagi^. 

This  la  the  llar'e  lot:  he  la  aooount«d  a 
peat  and  a  nuisance ;  a  person  markad  out 
Ibr  infamy  and  aoom.  8<nUK. 

LIBBBAUTT. 
Tbub. 

Ltbarallty  does  not  oonslat  ao  much  In 
giving  a  great  d«al  aa  in  giving  aeaBonably. 
LaMierre. 
Y^xm  OF. 

What  we  «bU  liberality  la  often  but  the 
▼anlty  of  giving,  which  we  more  like  than 
that  we  give  away.         La  Bod^foueauld. 

UBEBTT. 
Vaus  APPLiOATioir  or. 

The  word  liberty  haa  been  falsely  used 
by  penona  who,  being  degenerately  profli- 
gate In  private  life  and  mieohlevona  In  pub- 
lic, had  no  l)ope  left  but  In  fbmentlng  dia- 
eord.  Taetttu. 


Llbertyl  Liberty!  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  In  thy  same,  ilattame  Boland, 
Aari  RATIONS  or. 

Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  U>  think,  to 
believe,  and  to  utter  freely  Bcaording  to 
conscience,  above  all  other  litiertles. 

MiUo* 

ATTRIBnTBB  OV. 

Olibertyt  heav'nachoiee  prerogative! 

Trae  bond  of  law  I  the  social  soul  of  prop- 
erty! 

Thou  breath  of  reason !  life  of  life  Itself  t 

Brook*. 

Bi^BSSivoB  or. 

Oh  1  liberty,  thou  goddeas,  heavenly  blight, 

Proltise  of  blln,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 

Etemrtl  pleasures  In  thy  presence  reign, 

And    smiling    plenty,   leads   thy  wanton 
train; 

Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more 
light 

And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  the  sight ; 

Thon  mak'at  the  gloomy  &oe  of  nature  gay, 

Giv'st  beauty  to  the  son,  and  pleasure  to  the 
day.  Addiaon, 

DsFisiTioiT  or. 
Liberty  la  the  parent  of  virtue  and  order. 

Must  re  Earnrd. 
Uberty  will  not  desoend  to  a  people,  a 

people  must  raise  themselves  to  liberty ;  it 

is  a  blessing  that  must  be  earned  before  It 

can  be  enjoyed.  CoUotu 

Faub. 

The  wish,  which  ages  have  not  yet  snbdued 
lan,  to  have  no  master  save  bis  mood. 

Oitinis  or. 

O  liberty, 

Parent  of  happlneaa,  oelestial  bom 

When  the  first  man  beeame  a  living  aonl ; 

His  sacred  genius  thou.  Dyer, 

Tarn  Qirr  or  Heavxit. 

Freedom  Is 

Thebrtlllnntglftof  heav'n,  'tis  reason's  self, 

The  kin  of  Deity.  Brooke. 

n  TKB  Heart. 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  ohatnleat  mind  t 
Brightest  in  dungeoni^  liberty  I  thou  aril 
For  there  thy  habitation  Is  the  heart. 

Liberty  like  day 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flaab  from 

heav'n 
Flrei  all  tba  flwnltlM  wifh  florioa*  Joy.  - 
CtoMPptn 
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Not  LICBI7SB. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is 
not  a  state  of  license ;  though  man  in  that 
state  have  an  uncontrollable  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  his  person  or  possessions,  yet  he  has 
not  liberty  to  destroy  himself.  Locke, 

IfOeiS  OF. 

When  liberty  is  gone 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 

Addison, 

liOVB  OP. 

I  love  my  freedom ;  yet  strong  prisons  can 
Yez  but  the  bad,  and  not  the  virtuous  man. 

WcUkyuB, 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  g^ven 
And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  heaven. 

Dryden, 
Oh  I  give  me  liberty, 

For  were  ev*n  Paradise  my  prison. 

Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls. 

Ibid 
Necessity  of. 

*Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flow*r 

Qf  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perftime, ' 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.  Cowper. 

Our  country  cannot  well  subsist  without 

liberty,  nor  liberty  without  virtue. 

JRoiisaeau, 
Sweetness  of. 

Nothing  can  be  so  sad  as  confinement  for 

life,  or  so  sweet,  and  please  your  honour, 

as  Dberty.  Sterne. 

Tbue. 

,  True  liberty  consists  in  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  our  own  rights,  not  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  rights  of  others.  Pinehard, 

Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing 
that  which  is  permitted  by  law.        Oicero. 

Value  of. 

A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty. 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage. 

Addieon. 
LIBRARIES. 
Shrines. 

Libraries  are  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relicsof  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue, 
and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are 
preserved  and  reposed.  Baetm, 

Uses  of. 

Libraries  are  the  wardrobes  of  literature, 
whence  men,  properly  informed,  might 
bring  forth  something  for  ornament,  much 
for  curiosity,  and  more  for  use.       J,  Dyer. 

LIB. 
Adaptability  op  a. 

Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle 
which  fits  them  all.  Holmes. 


Begets  others. 

A  lie  must  be  thatched  with  another,  or 
it  will  soon  rain  through.  Owen. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great 

a  task  he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced 

to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain  that  one. 

Pope. 
Source  op  Criicb. 

No  villainy  or  flagitious  action  was  over 

yet  committed  but,  upon  a  due  enquiry 

into  the  causes  of  it,  it  will  be  found  that  a 

lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  engine  to 

effect  it.  South. 

Definition  op  a. 

A  lie  has  no  legs  and  cannot  stand ;  but 

it  has  wings,  and  can  fly  for  and  wide. 

Warbvrton. 
A  Breach  of  Promise. 

A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise :  for  whoever 

seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  another 

tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because 

he  knows  that  truth  is  expected.        Paley 

Treatment  op  a. 

When  flrst  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of 
it  as  a  strange,  monstrous  matter,  and  so 
shame  him  out  of  it.  Locke. 

Vigor  of  a. 

When  once  the  world  has  got  hold  of  a 
lie  it  is  astonishing  how  hard  it  is  to  get  it 
out  of  the  world.  You  beat  it  about  the 
head,  and  it  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
ghost ;  and  lo  I  the  next  day— like  Zachary 
Taylor,  who  did  not  know  when  be  was 
whipped  by  Santa  Anna— it  is  alive,  and  as 
lusty  as  ever.  Wm.  Maiihews. 

LIFE, 
life  is  but  a  day  at  most.  Bums. 

O  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load 

Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road.  Ibid. 

Life  is  a  journey ;— on  we  go 
Thro*  many  a  scene  of  Joy  and  woe. 

Wm,  Oombe. 
O  life,  thou  nothing's  younger  brother  I 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other  I 
Dream  of  a  shadow  1  a  reflection  made 
From  the  fa^e  glories  of  the  gay  reflected 

bow. 
Is  a  more  solid  thing  than  thou !      Cowley. 

When  I  c6nsider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Yet  foord  with  hope  men  favour  the  deceit ; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse,  and  while  it  sa^-s,  we  shall  be 

blest 
With  some  new  Joys,  outs  off  what  wo  pos- 

■est.  Dryden^ 
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Life*s  a  short  summer— man  a  flower-^ 
He  (lies— alas  I  how  soon  he  dies.    Joh^i8on. 

What  is  life? 

A  galf  of  troubled  waters— where  the  soul, 

Like  a  vex'd  bark,  is  toss*d  upon  the  waves 

Of  pain  and  pleasure  by  the  wavering  breath 

Of  passions.  L,  E,  Landon, 

liife  is  a  tragedy.  Sir  W.  McUeigh, 

My  life  is  but  a  wind 
Which  passeth  by,  and  leaves  no  print  be- 
hind. Sandys, 

Life  is  a  warfkre.  Seneea, 

Life  is  a  navigation.  Ibid, 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

8hakt9peare* 

Thy  life's  a  miracle.  Ibid, 

Life  is  a  shuttle.  Ibid. 

When  all  is  done,  human  life  is,  at  the 
greatest  and  best,  but  like  a  fro  ward  child, 
that  must  be  played  with,  and  humoured  a 
little  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  falls  asleep,  and 
then  the  care  is  over.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

ACX?OMPANIMKllTS  OF. 

Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  call,  heaven 

invites. 
Hell  threatens.  Young. 

Affections  of. 

Life  is  made  up  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles 
and  kindness,  and  small  obligations  given 
habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the 
heart  and  secure  comfort.        Sir  H.  Davy. 

DiFFBRRNT  AOBS  OF. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  the  will  reigns ;  at 
thirty,  the  wit ;  and  at  forty,  the  Judgment. 

Qrattan. 
Aim  OF. 

Our  care  should  not  be  so  much  to  live 
long,  as  to  live  well.  Seneea, 

Album. 

Our  lives  are  albums,  written  through 

With  good  or  ill,  with  false  or  true; 

And  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 
The  pages  of  our  years, 

Qod  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles 
And  blot  the  ill  with  tears.       Whittier. 
Anxieties  of. 

If  this  life  is  unhappy  it  is  a  burden  to  us, 
which  It  is  difficult  to  bear;  if  it  is  in  every 
respect  happy,  it  is  dreadful  to  be  deprived 
Df  it ;  so  that  in  either  case  the  result  is  the 
rame,  for  we  must  exist  in  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension. La  Bruyere. 


AWFULNESS  OF. 

Ofl  in  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  i)a8senger, 
So  much  I  felt  the  awftilness  of  life. 

Wordsworth* 
The  Best. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years— in  thoughts^ 

not  breaths — 
In  feeling,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial 
We  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most 

lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 

best.  Bailey* 

The  Best  part  of. 

The  best  part  of  one*s  life  is  the  perform- 
ance of  his  daily  duties.  All  higher  mo- 
tives, ideals,  conceptions,  sentiments  In  a 
man  are  of  no  account  if  they  do  not  come 
forward  to  strengthen  him  for  the  better 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Henry  Ward  Beeeher» 
Blesminqs  of. 

The  greatest  pleasure  of  life  is  love ;  the 
greatest  treasure  is  contentment ;  the  great- 
est possession  is  health ;  the  greatest  ease  is 
sleep. 

The  Bridge  of. 

The  bridge  is  human  life;  upon  a  leisurely 

survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of 

three-score  and  ten  entire  arches. 

Addieon, 
Business  of. 

Oetting  money  is  not  all  a  man*s  business: 

to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  great  i>art  of  the 

business  of  life.  Johnson. 

A  Care. 

I  tell  thee  life  is  but  one  common  care. 

And  was  born  to  suffer  and  to  fear.    Ftior* 

Of  Care. 

Whose  life  with  care  is  overcast 

That  man*s  not  said  to  live  but  last; 

Nor  is  *t  a  life  seven  years  to  tell. 

But  for  to  live  that  half  seven  well. 

Herriek* 
Characteristios  of. 

Life  like  a  dome  of  many-oolour*d  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

Shelley. 
When  Cheerful. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerftil  when  one  carries  in  one's 

heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.  Coleridge. 

A  Christian. 

Christian  life  consists  in  ftdth  and  charity. 

Luther. 
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Closb  of. 

Life's  evening,  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
take  its  oharaoter  ftom  the  day  whioh  has 
preceded  it ;  and  if  we  oould  close  our  ca- 
reer in  the  comfort  of  religious  hope,  we 
must  prepare  for  it  by  early  and  continuous 
religions  habit.  iSiuttlewarih. 

Dbalinq  with. 

Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their 

play, 
Who  first  misuse,  and  then  cast  their  toys 

away.  Owoper. 

Dbolinm  of. 

This  tide  of  man's  life  after  it  once  tum- 
eth  and  declineth  ever  runneth  with  a  per- 
petual ebb  and  fjedling  stream,  but  never 
fluweth  again.  Sir  VT.  RaXeigk, 

Dbfixition  of. 

A  raan*s  life  is  an  appendix  to  his  heart. 

SotUh. 
K  BiasoLUTS. 

The  end  of  a  dissolute  life  is  commonly  a 

desperate  death.  Bion, 

DUBATION  OF. 

Live  as  long  as  3rou  may,  the  first  twenty 
years  are  the  longest  half  of  your  life. 

Soulhey, 

EARNBSTinBSS  OF. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  gn^ve  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Longfellow. 
Emblems  of. 

A  fiower  that  does  with  opening  mom  arise, 
And,  flourishing  the  day,  at  evening  dies; 
A  wing'd  Eastern  blast.  Just  skimming  o*er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore : 
A  fire,  whose  flames   through   crackling 

stubble  fly, 
A  meteor  shooting  down  the  summer  sky ; 
A  bowl  adown  the  bending  mountain  roll'd ; 
A  bubble  breaking,  and  a  fable  told ; 
A  noon-tide  shadow,  and  a  midnight  dream, 
Are  emblems  which,  with  semblance  apt, 

proclaim 
Our  earthly  course.  ^rior, 

Emptinbsb  of. 

O  frail  estate  of  human  things  I 
Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know. 

Dryden. 
Qband  End  of. 

The  end  of  life  is  to  be  like  unto  God ;  and 
the  soul  following  God,  will  be  like  unto 
him ;  He  being  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end  of  all  things  8oena€9. 


Ebjotmbkt  of.. 

The  ready  way  to  the  right  enjoyment  of 
life  is,  by  a  prospect towardsanother,  to  have 
but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it.       Addison* 

Like  some  fiUr  hum'rists,  life  is  most  en- 

Joy»d 
When  courted  least ;  moat  worth,  when  dia- 

esteemed.  Young, 

Estimate  of. 

There  appears  to  exist  a  greater  desire  to 
live  long  than  to  live  well  I  Measure  by 
man*s  desires,  he  cannot  live  long  enough ; 
measure  by  his  good  deeds,  and  he  has  not 
lived  long  enough;  measure  by  his  evil 
deeds,  and  he  lias  lived  too  long. 

Zimmerman* 
Evanbsobnob  of. 

Even  so  luxurious  men,  unheeding  pass 
An  idle  summer-life  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter  I    Thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from,  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  troxn  the  book  of 
life.  TKomsoH. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow—a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  ftets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.    It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing.  Shakespeare* 

Evils  of. 

As  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to 
retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings 
of  philosophy,  it  is  the  employment  of  fools 
to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  su- 
perstition. Addieon* 

Frailty  of. 

What  art  thon,  life,  that  we  must  court  thy 

stay? 
A  breath  one  single  gasp  most  puff  away  I 
A  short-lived  flower,  that  with  the  day  must 

fkdel 
A  fleeting  vapour,  and  an  empty  shade  I 
A  stream  that  silently  but  swiftly  glides 
To  meet  eternity's  immeasored  tides  I 
A  being,  lost  alike  by  pain  or  Joy  T 
A  fly  can  kill  it,  or  a  worm  destroy  I 
Impair'd  by  labour,  and  by  ease  undone, 
Commenced  in  tears,  and  ended  in  a  g^roan. 

Brome. 
A  Fruitful. 

Far  more  valued  is  the  vine  that  bends 
Beneath  its  swelling  dusters,  than  the  dark 
And  Joyous  ivy,  round  the  cloister's  wall 
Wreathing  its  barren  arms.  SouiHe^. 
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A  Good. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  whilst  thou 

liv'st 
Uye  well ;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to 

Heaven.  MiUon, 

Guides  in. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  pas- 
sions, are  our  lawAil  and  faithAil  guides  in 
most  things  that  relate  solely  to  this  life ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  hourly  neoeasity  of 
oonsulting  them,  we  gradually  sink  into 
an  implicit  submission  and  habitual  confl- 
denoe.  Joknton. 

Bearing  the  Ills  of. 

There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills 
of  life ;  by  indifferenoe,  which  is  most  com- 
mon ;  by  philosophy,  which  is  most  osten- 
tatious ;  and  by  religion,  wliich  is  the  most 
effectual.  ColUm, 

An  Interlude. 

Life  is  a  weary  interlude 

Which  doth  short  Joys  long  woes  include ; 

Tlie  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears; 

The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears; 

The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 

And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

Bishop  King, 

Length  of. 

They  only  have  lived  long  who  have 
lived  virtuously.  Sheridan, 

Vain  man !  to  be  fond  of  breathing  long, 
And  spinning  out  a  thread  of  misery. 
The  longer  life,  the  greater  choice  of  evil. 

Young. 

Lbsson  of. 

Earnestly  to  practice  that  lesson  of  life 
which  commands  us  to  write  our  enmities 
in  the  sand,  but  to  engrave  our  Mendship 
on  the  granite. 

ALONG. 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end.  Young. 

Love  OF. 

So  much  are  men  enamoured  of  their  mis- 
erable lives  that  there  is  no  condition  so 
wretched  to  which  they  are  not  willing  to 
submit  provided  they  may  live. 

Montaigne, 

O  excellent  I  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs!  Shakeapearm 

Misspending. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man 
misspend  the  better  part  of  life  in !  In  scat- 
tering compliments,  tendering  visits,  foi* 
lowing  feasts  and  plays.  ^enJonmm. 

16 


All  ▲  Mist. 

On  what  strange  grounds  we  build  our  hopes 

and  fSears ; 
Man's  life  is  all  a  mist,  and  in  the  dark 
Our  fortunes  meet  us. 
Whether  we  drive,  or  whether  we  are 

driven. 
If  ill,  'tis  ours;  if  good,  the  act  of  heaven. 

Drydmu 

Morning  of. 

Oh  life  I  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning, 
Young  fimoy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  I 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  firisk  away. 
Like  school  boys,  at  the  expected  warning. 

To  Joy  or  play.  Bums, 

Making  Most  of. 

No  man  can  promise  himself  even  fifty 
years  of  life,  but  any  man  may,  if  he  please, 
live  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  year  *  in  forty : 
Jet  him  rise  early,  that  he  may  have  the  day 
before  him ;  and  let  him  make  th<«  most  of 
the  day,  by  determining  to  spend  <t  on  two 
sorts  of  acquaintance  only ;  those  ^  y  whom 
something  may  be  got,  and  thi  %e  fh>m 
whom  somethlhg  may  be  learnt.       CoUon. 

But  One. 

Not  many  lives,  but  only  one,  have  we— 
Frail  fieoting  man  I 

How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be- 
That  narrow  span 

Bay  after  day  fiU'd  up  with  blessed  toil. 

Hour  afl»r  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil  I 

H,  Bonar. 

First  Part  of. 

I  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent  of 
Pythagoras'  injunction,  which  is  to  dedi- 
cate the  first  part  of  life  more  to  hear  and 
learn,  in  order  to  collect  materials  out  oi 
which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  propex 
lights,  and  well  examined,  sound  prind 
pies;  than  to  be  presuming,  prompt  and 
flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight 
crude  notions  of  things ;  and  then  by  ex- 
posing the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the 
mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  be- 
fore it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries  or 
any  ornament  for  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment. Zord  Chcttham. 

"PUUkBUVm  OF. 

Live  while  you  live  the  epicure  would  say 
And  seise  the  pleasores  of  the  present  day . 
live  while  yoa  live  the  aaored  preaohsr 
cvies^ 
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And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord  in  my  views  let  botfti  united  be ; 
,  I  live  in  pleasore  when  I  live  in  thee. 

PhUip  Doddridge. 

MONITORT  PbBOBPTS  OF. 

Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows, 
Call  to  yoor  aid  your  courage  and  your 

wisdom; 
Think  not  on  sudden  oliange  of  human 

scenes; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awftil  virtue ; 
Think  on  the  Providence  that  guards  the 

good.  JoknBon, 

Within  Thb  Prsssnt. 

>Every  man*8  life  lies  within  the  present ; 
for  the  past  is  spent  and  done  with,  and  the 
future  is  uncertain.  Antoninus, 

Protractbd. 
T6  live  long,  it  is  necessary  toll  ve  slowly. 

Cicero, 
Pursuits  of. 

On  life*s  gay  stage  one  inch  above  the  gn^ve, 
The  proud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of 

eyes; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  something  worse ; 
The  grave,  of  gold,  the  poliflc,  of  power ; 
And  all,  of  other  butterflies  as  vain. 

Young, 
A  SoLBHN  Reality. 

Think  of  «« living  I"  Thy  life,  wert  thou 
the  «*pitiftillest  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,"  is 
no  idle  dream,  but  a  solemn  reality.  It  is 
thy  own  litiaall  thou  hcut  to  front  eternity 
with.  Work,  then,  even  as  he  has  done,  and 
does  **  like  a  star,  unhasting,  jret  unresting.*' 

Carlyle. 

BBCfOLLBCTIOir  OF. 

It  is  to  live  twice,  when  you  can  enjoy  the 
recollection  of  your  former  life.      MarticU, 

A  RSFETITIOir. 

If  like  a  hundred  years,  or  e'er  so  fow, 

Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new ; 

A  fiidr,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can 

•tay, 
An  inn  where  travelers  bait,  then   poBt 

away.  I^wkes. 

Bbquibbmbnts  of. 

Unto  life  many  Implements  are  necessary; 
more  if  we  seek  such  a  life  as  hath  in  it 
Joy,  comfort,  delight  and  pleasure. 

Sook&r. 

BaWARD  OF. 

God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that  he  may 
the  more  plentaouaiy  reward  us  in  the  next. 

Wake. 


He  lives  long  that  lives  well,  and  time 
misspent  is  not  UvckI,  but  lost.  Besides,  God 
is  better  than  his  promise,  if  he  takes  fh>m 
him  a  long  lease,  and  gives  him  a  freehold 
of  greater  value.  IhiUer. 

A  RULB  OF. 

Then  let  us  flU 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life. 
With  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it. 

Addieon. 

1  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not 
to  be  too  maoh  addicted  to  any  one  thing. 

Terenee. 

Sands  of. 

The  sands  are  number'd,  that  make  up  my 

life. 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must 

end.  Shakespeare. 

Satisfaction  with. 

The  advantages  of  life  will  not  hold  out 
to  the  length  of  desire ;  and  since  they  are 
not  big  enough  to  satisfy,  they  should  not 
be  big  enough  to  dissatisfy. 

Jeremy  Collier 

Four  Seasons  of. 

Four  seasons  flll  the  measure  of  the  year ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span ; 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuHousIy 

Spring's  honey 'd-cud  of  youthful  thought 
he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  high 

Is  nearest  unto  Heaven ;  quiet  coves 
His  scml  hath  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 

He  furloth  dose ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness— to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

Keats, 

A  Short. 

In  small  proportion  we  Just  beauties  see, 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

Ben  Jonson, 

Shortness  of. 

The  date  of  human  life  is  too  short  to  rec- 
ompense the  cares  which  attend  the  most 
private  condition ;  therefore  it  is,  that  our 
souls  are  made,  as  it  were,  too  big  for  it ; 
and  extend  themselves  in  the  prospect  of  a 
longer  existence.  Steele. 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath 
Which  firames  my  words,  accelerates  my 
death.  Hannah  Mors, 
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How  brier  ttaa  life  of  mux 

Runs  his  erring  pllgriniage  I 

Tbttt  tbe  irtretobing  of  a  epkn 

Buckles  In  hta  aom  of  age. 

.  SKaketptare. 
The  term  of  Iffe  li  limited, 
Kor  ma;  a  man  pioloug,  or  ehorten  It. 

Sptnaer. 
The  time  of  life  ie  short: 
'  To  spend  ttut  sbortnea*  buely,  were  too 
long. 
If  life  did  ride  npon  a  dial's  point, 
BtlU  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

AAalUfMAre. 
Ziiro,  however  short,  Is  made  still  ahorter 
by  waste  of  lime.  Johnaon. 

Though  we  seem  gnevpd  at  the  shortness 
of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every  pe- 
riod of  It  at  an  end.  The  minor  long*  to  be 
at  age ;  then  to  be  a  man  of  bualneai :  then 
to  make  np  an  estate;  then  to  arrive  at 
honours;  then  to  retire.  AAdiaon, 

SWIPTHBSS  OF. 

Ab  I  what  la  hnman  lifeT 
How,  like  tbe  dials  tardy  moviilg  shade. 
Day  after  day  slides  from  na  nnpenwiv'd  1 
The  cunning  fugitive  Is  swltt  by  stealth ; 
Too  subtle  Is  the  movemant  to  be  awn ; 
Yet  soon  the  hoar  Is  up— and  we  are  gona. 

Oar  life  so  fiut  sway  doth  slide     - 
As  doth  an  hungry  eagle  through  the 

Or  as  a  ship  transported  with  the  tide, 
Which  In  their  passage  leave    no  print 
behind.  Sir  J.  Daviea. 

A  TRAoenT. 

For  all  man's  life  me  seems  a  tragedy 
Full  of  sad  Bights  and  sore  oatastropbes. 
First  coming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eje. 
Where  all  his  days,  like  dolomns  trophies, 
Are  heap'd  with  HpoUa  of  fortune  and  of 

fear. 
And  he  at  last  forth  on  balefU  bier. 

UWCBBTAIUTT  or. 

Ttio  youngeat  in  tbe  morning  are  not  sure 

That  till  the  night  their  life  they  oanseaure. 

S!fr  J.  Smham. 

We  bring  into  the  world  with  as  a  poor, 
needy,  uncertain  life,  ahorl  at  tbe  longest 
■nd  unquiet  st  the  bMt.  Sir  W.  Ttmplt, 
Vaiok  or. 

Tbe  things  fbr  which  I  hold  life  valuable, 
are  the  satis&otlons  wbioh  socme  fMm  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,  and  tbe  exer- 
oIm}  of  piety.  SotlU. 


Reflect  that  Ufa,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone; 
Not  for  Itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
Th'  Eternal  gave  It,  and  that  end  Is  vfrtne. 
Johntdn, 
Vawitt. 

The  vanity  of  hnman  UEb  is  like  a  river, 
oonatantly  pdsdng  away,  and  yet  eonitantly 
coming  on.  fbpe. 

VioissiTunaa  or. 

For  thousand  perils  lie  In  close  aw^t 
That  none,  except  a  god,  orGod  bim  guide. 
May  them  avoid,  or  remedy  provide. 

^•enter. 
Ah  I  In  what  perils  ia  vain  life  eng^'d  I 
What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  fenlta 

destroy 
The  hardeat  ft«me  I  of  iudolenoe,  of  toil. 
We  die ;  of  want,  of  superfluity. 

Armitrong, 
Like  to  the  fklUngof  ssUr, 
Or  as  Che  flights  of  eagles  are, 
Or  llbe  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue ; 
Or  allver  drops  of  mortilng  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chases  the  flood ; 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood. 
Gv'n  anch  ia  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  rtralght  oall'd  In,  and  paid  to  night. 
Tbe  wind  blowa  out,  the  bubhie  difn, 
The  spring  entomb'd  In  autumn  lies, 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  sbot, 
The  flight  la  past,  and  man  forgot. 

Siskop  King. 

As  toe  rose-tree  Is  compoaed  of  the 
sweetest  flowers  and  tbe  sharpeat  tbm^ie; 
ss  the  heavens  are  sometimes  fidr  and  some- 
times overcast,  alternately  tempestuona 
and  serene ;  ao  la  the  life  of  man  intermin- 
gled with  hopes  and  fear,  with  Joys  and 
sorrows,  with  pleasures  and  with  paina. 

Burton. 
VoiAOB  or. 

We  sail  tbe  aes  of  life ;  a  oslm  one  flnds. 
And  one  a  tempest ;  and,  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  Is  the  quiet  haven  <ff  us  all. 

WordawortK 
WBABiNEsa  or. 

They  who  are  moat  weary  of  life,  and  yet 

re  moat  unwilling  to  die,  are  anch  who 
have  lived  to  no  purpose, — wbo  bave  rstbei 
breathed  than  lived.  Lord  Clarmuion. 

Walk  or. 

We  talk  of  hnman  life  sa  a  Jonmey,  bnl 
how  variously  Is  that  Journey  perflmned  I 
There  an  thoM  who  gome  fertb  glit,  and 
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shod,  and  mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns 
and  smooth  terraoes,  where  every  gale  is  ar- 
rested, and  every  beam  is  tempered.  There 
are  others  who  walk  on  the  Alpine  paths 
of  life,  against  driving  misery,  and  through 
stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  afflictions ;  walk 
with  bare  feet  and  naked  breasts,  Jaded, 
mangled,  and  chilled.  'Sidney  Smith. 

A  Winter's  day. 

Our  life  is  nothing  but  a  winter*  day ; 

Some  only  break  their  fisst,  and  so  away ; 

Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  fUll-fed ; 

The  deepest  age  bat  sups  and  goes  to  bed ; 

He's  most  in  debt,  that  lingers  out  the  day. 

Who  dies  betimes,  lias  less  and  less  to  pay. 

Quarles, 
A  MiNGLBD  Yarn. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 

good  and  ill  together;  our  virtues  would 

be  proud  if  our  fonlts  whipped  them  not ; 

and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were 

not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Shaketpeare, 

LIGHT. 

Communication  of. 

There  is  that  which  one  can  communicate 

to  another,  and  make  himself  the  richer ;  as 

one  who  imparts  light  to  another  has  not 

therefore  less  light,  but  walks  henceforth 

by  the  light  of  two  torches  instead  of  one. 

Dr.  -FVencA. 
The  First  Creation. 

The  first  creation  of  Qod  in  the  works  of 
the  days  was  the  light  of  the  sense,  the  last 
was  the  light  of  the  reason ;  and  his  Sab- 
bath work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of 
the  spirit.  Btteon, 

Definition  of. 

And  God  called  the  light  day. 

OeneHiUS. 

Light !  Nature's  resplendent  robe ; 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  ail  were 

wrapt 

In  gloom.  jykom&on. 

Prime  cheerer  light  I 

Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best  I 

Efflux  divine.  Ibid, 

Ethereality  of. 

Ught 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence,  pure. 

Milton. 
Offspring  of  Hbatbn. 

Hail !  holy  light,  offiipring  of  Heaven  first- 
born. 
Or  of  th'  Eternal  oo-et^nal  beam, 
Kay  I  express  thee,  onblam'd  T  Since  God 
isltghtr 


Motive  Power  of. 

It  is  light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  years— light  absorbed  by 
plants  and  vegetables  being  necessary  for 
the  condensation  of  carbon,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  their  growth :  if  it  be  not  carbon  in 
another  form.  And  now,  after  being  bur- 
ied in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fields  of 
coal,  that  latent  light,  is  again  brought  forth 
and  liberated,  and  made  to  work  as  in  the 
locomotive  for  great  human  purposes. 

Stephenson, 
Purity  of. 

Is  not  light  grander  than  fireT    It  Is  the 

same  element  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Carlyle, 
The  best  Reformer. 

Light,  whether  it  be  material  or  moral,  is 
the  best  reformer ;  for  it  prevents  those  dis- 
orders which  other  remedies  sometimes 
cure,  but  sometimes  confirm.  Oolton. 

A  Dim  Religious. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.     Milton^ 

Spread  of. 

All  human  souls,  never  so  bedarkened, 
love  light ;  light  once  kindled,  spreads  till 
all  is  luminous.  Carlyle. 

Walking  in. 

Walk 
Boldly  and  wisely  in  that  light  thou  hast; 
There  is  a  hand  above  will  help  thee  on. 

Bailey. 
Welcome  to. 

God  said— «*  Let  there  be  light  I" 

Grim  darkness  felt  his  might. 

And  fied  away ; 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold, 

And  cried—"  »Tis  day  I  'tis  day  I" 
««HaU  holy  light  I"  exclaimed 
The  thunderous  cloud  that  flam'd 

0*er  daisies  white; 
And  lo !  the  rose.  In  crimson  dress'd 
Lean'd  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast 
And  blushing  murmur 'd  "Light." 

EbentMer  EUiotL 

LIGHT-POOTEDNESS. 

Pray  you  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 

may  not 
Hear  a  foot&ll.  Shaketpeart. 

LIG  HT-HEA  RTEDNESS. 

Excellence  of. 

They  pass  best  over  the  world  who  trip 
over  it  quickly ;  for  it  Is  but  a  bog— If  we 
stop  we  sink.  Qussm  JSligabeth. 
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LOVOEVITT  OF* 

A  light  heart  lives  long.       Shakespeare* 

LIGHTNING. 

Effect  of. 

As  where  the  Almighty's  lightning  brand 

does  light, 
It  dims  the  dazed  eyes,  and  daants  the 

senses  quite.  Spenser. 

Hapiditt  of. 
Like  the  lightning  that  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say, — it  lightens ! 

Shakespeare* 

And  ere  a  man  can  say,— Behold  I 
The  Jaws  of  darl^ness  do  devour  it  up. 

Ibid. 
LION. 

Among  ladies. 

A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadftd 
thing;  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearftii  wild- 
fowl than  your  lion  living.       Shakespeare 

LIPS. 

Her  lips  are  roses  over-washed  with  dew. 

Qreene. 

Her  fair  lips  were  as  a  sprout, 

To  tumble  pearls  and  diamonds  out. 

Lloyd. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  with  tiiat  was  next  her  chin, 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 

Sir  John  Suckling. 

LISTENING. 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand.       ScotL 

Pleasing  Influence  of. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  yet  should 
we  please  some  men  and  some  women  much 
more  by  listening  than  by  talking.    OoUon. 

LITERATURE. 

Blessings  of. 

Experience  enables  me  to  depose  to  the 
comfort  and  blossing  that  literature  can 
prove  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  sorrow  ;— 
how  powerfully  intellectual  pursuits  can 
help  in  keeping  the  head  from  crazing,  and 
the  heart  fW)m  breaking.        Thomcu  Hood. 

Quacks  in. 

Literature  has  her  quacks  no  less  than 
medicine,  and  they  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  those  who  have  erudition  without 
genius,  and  those  who  have  volubility  with- 
out depth ;  we  shall  get  second-hand  sense 
from  the  one,  and  original  nonsense  fh>m 
the  other.  OaUon. 


Cleverness  in. 

Cleverness  is  a  sort  of  genius  fbr  instru- 
mentality. It  is  the  bram  of  the  hand.  In 
literature,  cleverness  is  more  frequently  ao- 
companied  by  wit,  genius,  and  sense,  than 
by  humour.  Ojleridge. 

Definitions  of. 

Literature  is  the  grindstone,  to  sharpen 
the  coulters,  and  to  whet  their  natural  fao- 
olties.  Hammond* 

Literature  is  the  immortality  of  speech. 

WUmotL 

Literature  is  the  thought  of  thinking  souls, 

Carlyle. 

As  A  Profession. 

Literature  is  a  great  staff,  but  a  sorry 
crutch.  Sir  W.  ScotL 

Superiority  of. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  lit- 
erature possess  above  every  other  occupa- 
tion, that  even  he  who  attains  but  a  medi- 
ocrity in  them  merits  the  pre-eminence 
above  those  that  excel  the  most  in  the  oom- 
(non  and  vulgar  professions.  Hume. 

LIVING. 

Art  of 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed. 

But  then  how  little  do  we  need  I 

For  nature's  calls  are  few ; 

In  this  the  art  of  living  lies. 

To  want  no  more  than  m«y  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do.  CoUan* 

In  What  it  Consists. 

In  my  opinion,  he  only  may  be  truly 
said  to  live,  and  enjoy  his  being,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  some  laudable  pursuit,  and  ac- 
quires a  name  by  some  illustrious  action, 
or  useful  art.  SallusL 

Too  High. 

The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present 
circumstances  is  in  g^at  danger  of  living 
in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them. 

Addison. 
And  Learning. 

From  the  time  we  first  begin  to  know. 
We  live  and  learn,  but  not  the  wiser  grow. 

J\nnfreU 
In  Moderation. 
I  meddle  with  no  man's  business  but  my 

own; 
I  rise  in  a  morning  early,  study  moderately, 
Eat  and  drink  cheerftilly,  live  soberly, 
Take  my  innocent  pleasure  fireely.    (Hway. 
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Modes  of. 

If  you  live  aooording  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  ybu  will  never  be  poor ;  if  aooording 
to  the  world's  caprice,  yon  will  never  be 
rich.  Senecti, 

Fob  Plbasubb. 

He  that  spends  all  his  life  in  sport  is  like 
one  who  wears  nothing  but  fringes  and  eats 
nothing  but  sauces.  FvUer. 

SOULLBRS. 

Nor  good,  nor  bad,  nor  fools,  nor  wise,. 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  Joy  or  fear, 

They  led~a  kind  of— as  it  were. 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  cared,  nor  laughed,  nor 

cried; 
And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died.  Prior, 

LOGIC. 
Benefits  of. 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  ancients,  **  Truth 
lies  in  a  well ;"  and  to  carry  on  this  meta- 
phor, we  niay  Justly  say  that  logic  does 
supply  us  with  steps,  whereby  we  may  go 
down  to  reach  the  water.         Dr.  I.  WatU. 

Definitions  of. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  the  Utws  of  thought, 
as  thought,— that  is  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions to  which  thought  considered  in  itself 
is  a  subject.  Sir  W,  Hamilton. 

Logic  is  a  large  drawer  containing  some 
useful  instruments,  and  many  more  that 
are  superfluous.  A  wise  man  will  look  into 
it  for  two  purposes;  to  avail  himself  of 
those  instruments  that  are  really  useful, 
and  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
those  that  are  not  so,  are  assorted  and  ar- 
ranged. CoUon, 

LOGICIAN. 
Thb. 
Ue  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic ; 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  *twixt  south  and  southwest  side; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute. 

Butler. 

LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

Logic  and  metaphysics  make  use  of  more 
tools  than  all  the  rest  of  the  sciences  put  to- 
gether, and  do  the  least  work.  Colton. 

LOQUACITY. 
Cbabactbb  of. 

A  talkative  fellow  may  be  compared  to 
an  unbraced  drum,  which  beats  a  wise  man 


out  of  his  wits.  Loquacity  is  the  fistula  of 
the  inind--ever  running,  and  almost  incura- 
ble. Feltham. 
Danoeb  of. 

Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue.  Five  words 
cost  Zacharias  forty  weeks'  silence. 

IhiUer. 
A  Sign  of  Vanity. 

Speaking  much  is  a  a\gn  of  vanity;  for 
he  that  is  lavish  in  words  is  a  niggard  in 
deed.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Tbdiousnbss  of. 

O!  he*s  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife : 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house ;— I  had  rather 

live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  fkr, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to 

me 
In  any  summer  house  in  Christendom. 

Shakespeare. 

TOBMBNT  OF. 

But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 

Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease ; 

And  with  its  everlasting  clack. 

Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack. 

BuOer. 
Wobthlessness  of. 

Gratlano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
ing, more  than  any  man  in  Venice :  but  his 
reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff';  yon  seek  all  day  ere 
you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them, 
they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Shakeepeare. 

LOVE. 

Love  is  the  salt  of  life ;  a  higher  taste 
It  gives  to  pleasure,  and  then  makes  it  last. 

Buekingham. 

Love !  who  lightest  on  wealth,  who  makest 
thy  couch  in  the  soft  cheeks  of  the  youthfUl 
damsel,  and  roamest  beyond  the  sea,  and 
'mid  rural  cots,  thee  shall  neither  any  of 
the  immortals  escape,  nor  men  the  creatures 
of  a  day.  Sophoelee. 

Love  is  to  the  heart  what  summer  Is  to  the 
year— it  brings  to  maturity  its  choicest 
fhiits. 

The  sweetest  Joy,  the  wildest  woe  Is  love ; 
The  taint  of  i»arth,  the  odor  of  the  skies  is 
in  it.  Bailey. 

A  heart  fUll  of  coldness,  a  sweet  fUll  of 
Bitterness,  a  pain  fUll  of  pleasantness, 
Which  maketh   thoughts  have  eyes,  and 
hearts  ears;  bred 
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By  desire,  nursed  by  deUght,  weaned  by 

Jealousy 
Kill'd  by  dissembling,  buried  by 
Ingratitude ;— and  this  is  love.  LiUy. 

liove  is  not  altogether  a  delirium,  yet  it 
has  many  points  in  common  therewith.  I 
call  it  rather  a  disoeming  of  the  infinite  in 
the  finite— ol  the  ideal  made  real.    CarlyU. 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  &ntasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  of  wishes, 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impati- 
ence. 
All  purity,  all  triaL  Shakespeare. 

liOve  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of 

righs 
Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lover's 

•  eyes ; 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nonrish'd  with  lovers' 

tears. 
What  i9  it  else  T  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 

Ibid. 

Activity. 

Love  is  ever  busy  with  his  shuttle  ; 
Is  ever  weaving  into  life's  dull  warp 
Bright  gorgeous  flowers,  and  scenes  Arca- 
dian 
Banging  our  gloomy  prison-house  about 
With  tapestries,  that  make  its  walls  dilate 
In  never-ending  vistas  of  delight. 

Longfellow, 

Advantages  of. 

liOve  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a 
cloak.    It  serves  for  food  and  raiment. 

Ibid. 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Tennyson. 

Love  is  life's  end !  an  end,  but  never  end- 
ing; 

All  Joys,  ail  sweets,  all  happiness,  award- 
ing; 

Love  is  life's  wealth,  (ne'er  fpent,  but  ever 
spending,) 

More  rlcJi  by  giving,  taking  by  discarding ; 

Love's  llfe*s  reward,  rewarding  in  reward- 
ing; 

Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  Ibnd  care  re- 
move; 

Ah  I  shouldst  thou  live  bat  once  love's 
sweets  to  prove. 

Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unless  thou  live 
to  love.  Spenser. 


All  in  All. 

'Tis  the  caress  of'ev'rything ; 

The  turtle  dove ; 
Both  birds  and  beasts  do  pffrf ngs  bring 

To  mighty  love. 
»Tis  th'  angels'  Joy;  the  gods'  delight; 

man's  bliss ; 
'Tis  all  in  all ;  without  love,  nothing  is. 

Seath, 

Antidotes  to. 

DifiQdence  and  awkwardness  are  the  two 
antidotes  to  love.  HazliU. 

Anxieties  of. 

Love  is  the  perpetual  source  of  fears  and 
anxieties.  Ovid 

Arbitrariness  of. 
Love,  sole  lord  and  monarch  of  itself, 
Allows  no  ties,  no  dictates  but  its  own. 
To  that  mjTSterious  arbitrary  power. 
Reason  points  out,  and  duty  pleads  in  vain. 

Motley 

Attraction  of. 

Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school  boys  lh)m 

their  books ; 
But  love  ftom  love,  toward  school  with 

heavy  looks.  Shakespeare. 

Thou  demandest  what  is  love  ?  It  is  that 
powerful  attraction  toward  all  that  we  con-> 
ceive,fear,  or  hope  lieyond  ourselves,  when 
we  find  within  our  own  thoughts  the  chasm 
of  an  insufficient  void,  and  seek  to  awaken 
in  all  things  that  are,  a  community  with 
what  we  experience  within  ourselves. 

Shelley. 

Love  is  the  loadstone  of  love.  Anon* 

Audacity. 

Love,  like  a  wren  upon  an  eagle's  wing 
Shall  perch  superior  on  ambition's  wing 
And  mock  the  lordly  passion  in  its  flight. 

Darcy. 
An  Avenobb. 

Let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger 
For  soon  or  late  love  is  his  own  avenger. 

Byron. 
With  Beauty. 

Love  that  has  nothing  but  beauty  to  keep 

it  in  good  health  Is  short  lived,  and  apt  to 

have  agpie  fits.  £!rasmus. 

Of  heavenly  Birth. 

Love  is  of  heavenly  birth 
But  turns  to  death  on  touching  earth. 

X.  JS.  Landon. 
Blindness  of. 

Love's  of  a  strangely  open  simple  kind. 
And  thinks  none  sees  it  'cause  itself  is  blind. 

CowUiy. 
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But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  oaunot  tee 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit. 

Shtiketpeare. 

Love  loolLS  not  with  the  eyes,  bat  with  the 

mind, 
And  therefore  is  winged  Oupid  painted 

blind.  Ibid. 

The  qreatest  Bliss. 
Love  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  greatest  bliss; 
Since  every  other  Joy,  how  dear  soever, 
Gives  way  to  that,  and  we  leave  all  for  love. 

Calmness  in. 

Let  us  love  temperately ;  things  violent  last 

not; 
And  too  much  dotage  rather  argues  fblly. 
Than  true  affection.  Mcusinger, 

Cankbb  of. 

As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  alL 

Shakespeare. 

Cafbiob  of. 

Love's  a  capricious  power:  I've  known  it 
hold 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own 
heat; 
But  be  much  puszled  by  a  cough  or  cold, 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat. 

Byron, 
Caution  against. 

Love  not!  love  not  I  the  thing  you  love 
may  change. 
The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on  you, 
The  kindly  beaming  eye  grow  cold  and 
strange, 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  and  not  for 
you.  Mrs.  Norton, 

Causes  of. 

8he  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 

And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

Shakespeare, 

ChARAOT ERISTICS  OF. 

In  the  soul,  love  is  a  passion  fbr  reigning ; 
in  minds  it  is  a  sympathy ;  in  the  body  it  is 
a  latent  desire  to  oossess  the  object  loved. 

La  Boehe/oueauld, 

'  Men  often  proceed  fh>m  love  to  ambition, 
but  seldom  return  fh>m  ambition  to  love. 

Ibid, 

The  pleasure  of  love  is  in  loving.  We  are 
happier  in  the  passion  we  feel  than  in  tliat 
we  excite.  Ibid, 

The  more  we  love  the  nearer  we  are  to 
hate.  lUd. 


Love  in  all  its  tenderness,  in  all  its  kind 
ness,  its  unsuspecting  truth.  Bulwer, 

Love,  doubt,  hope,  ecstaoy— the  reverse, 
terror,  inanimate  despondency,  agonised 
despair.  Ibid, 

Chabitt  of. 

Love  is  like  a  painter,  who  in  drawi  g  the 
picture  of  a  fHend  liaving  a  blemish  in  one 
eye,  would  picture  only  the  other  aide  of  the 
fiace.  South, 

Chabmb  of. 

Thou  sweetest  thing 
That  e'er  did  fix  its  lightly-fibred  sprays 
To  the  rude  rock,  ah !  wouldst  thou  cling 

tome 
Rough  and  storm-worn  I  am,  yet  love  me  as 
Thou  only  dost,  I  will  love  thee  again 
With  true  and  honest  heart,  though  all  un« 

meet 
To  be  the  mate  of  such  sweet  gentleness. 

Joanna  Baillie, 

I  know  a  passion  still  more  deeply  charming 
Than  fever'd  youth  e'er  felt;  and  that  is 

love, 
By  long  experience  mellow 'd  into  fHend- 

ship.  Thomson. 

COMFOBT  OF. 

There  is  a  comfbrt  in  the  strength  of  love ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  wLioh  else 
Would  overset  the   brain,  or  break  the 
heart.  Wordsworth. 

CONOEALMXNT  OF. 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pined  in 

thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  g^ef.  Shakespeare, 

I  find  she  loves  him  much  because  she 

hides  it, 
Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  innocence ; 
And  where  he  gets  possession,  his  first  work 
Is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 
lie  hid,  and  like  a  miser  in  the  dark. 
To  feast  alone.  Dryden. 

CONCBNTBATBD. 

Love !  what  a  volume  in  a  word  I  an  ocean 

in  a  tear ! 
A  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance !  a  whirlwind 

in  a  sigh  I 
The  lightning  in  a  touch—a  millennium  m 

a  moment! 
What  concentrated  Joy,  or  woe,  in  bless'd 

or  blighted  love  I  Tupper. 
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Connubial. 

She  is  so  oonj  emotive  to  my  life  and  eonl 
That  as  the  star  moves  not  bat  in  his  sphere, 
I  oould  not  but  by  her.  Shakespeare, 

The  true  one  of  youth's  love,  proving  a 
&ithftil  helpmate  in  those  years  when  the 
dream  of  life  is  over,  and  we  live  In  Its  re- 
alities. Southey. 

She  was  his  life. 
The  ooean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts 
Which  terminated  all.  Byron, 

FiBST  Consciousness  of. 

Oh !  there  is  nothing  holier  in  this  life  of 
ours  than  the  first  oonsoionsness  of  love — 
the  first  flutterings  of  its  silken  wings— the 
first  rising  sound  and  breath  of  that  wind 
whioh  is  so  soon  to  sweep  through  the  soul, 
\o  purify  or  to  destroy.  Longfellow, 

Constancy  of. 

There  is  nothing  bat  death 

Our  affections  can  sever, 
And  till  life's  latest  breath 

Love  shall  bind  us  forever.    Ftrdval, 

Oh,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never 
forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  dose, 
As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he 
sets 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when 
he  rose.  Moore. 

liove  me  little,  love  me  long.     Marlowe, 

I  have  a  heart  I  but  if  it  ccmld  be  false 
To  my  first  vows,  ever  to  love  again, 
These  honest  hands  should  tear  it  ftom  my 

breast. 
And  throw  the  traitor  fh>m  me.    Qouihem, 

He  is  blest  in  love  alone 

Who  loves  for  years,  and  loves  but  one. 

air  A,  Hunt. 

True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by 

showers    of   evil-hap,   than    flowers    are 

marred  by  timely  rains.         Sir  P,  Sidney, 

Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither 
can  the  floods  drown  it.  Serrick, 

CBA VINOS  OF. 

Give  me  but 
Something  whereunto  I  may  bind  my  heart, 
Something  to  love,  to  rest  upon,  to  clasp 
Affection's  tendrils  round*     Mrs,  Hemana, 

What  Ckkatbs. 

There  can  but  two  things  create  love,  per- 
fection and  usefulness ;  to  which  answer  on 
our  part,  1,  Admiration,  and  2,  Desire ;  and 
both  these  are  centred  in  love. 

Jeremy  Taylors 


Cbbdulitt  of. 

liOve  is  an  affair  of  credulity.  Ovid. 

,A  Scabb-cbow. 

Curse  on  this  love,  this  little  scare-crow^ 

love; 
That  frights  fools,  with  his  painted  bow  of 

lath. 
Out  of  their  feeble  senses.  Oiway, 

Curb  of. 

Ridicule  is  perhaps  a  better  expedient 
against  love,  than  sober  adviop ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  Hndibras  and  Don  Quixote 
may  be  as  eflRdctual  to  cure  the  extravagan- 
cies of  this  passion,  as  any  one  of  the  old 
philosophers.  Addieon, 

Dabino  of. 

liOve  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to 

prey, 
And  if  it  dares  enough  'twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward.       Byron* 

A  Dbbt. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  call  in 
gratitude  as  an  ally  to  love.  Love  is  a  debt, 
which  inclination  always  pays ;  obligation, 
never;  and  the  moment  it  becomes  luke^ 
warm  and  evanescent  reminiscences  on  the 
score  of  gratitude  serve  only  to  smother  the 
fiame.  Colton. 

Difficult  to  Dbfine. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  love ;  all  we  can 
say  is  that  in  the  soul  it  is  a  desire  to  rule, 
in  the  mind  it  is  a  sjrmpathy,  and  in  the 
body  it  is  a  hidden  and  delicate  wish  to 
possess  what  we  lov^—plua  many  mjrste* 
ries.  La  Rochefoucauld, 

Dbfinitions  of. 

Love  is  the  root  of  creation ;  God's  es- 
sence. Longfellow. 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

SooU. 
Dbliohtb  of. 

Love's  soft  sympathy  imparts 

That  tender  transport  of  delight 
That  beats  in  undivided  hearts. 

CartwrighU 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  fhtme, 

All  are  but  ministers  to  Love, 
And  fsed  his  sacred  flame.     Coleridge. 

Dbmandb  of. 

Friendship  requires  actions.  Love  re- 
quires not  so  much  proofs  as  expressiona 
of  V>ve.  Love  denuinds  little  else  than  the 
power  to  feel  and  to  requite  love.    Michter. 
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KOTHIKO  DlFFICTTLT  TO. 

t 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  loye ;  It  will  make 
a  man  cross  his  own  inclinationa,  to  pleasure 
them  whom  he  loves.  TiUoiaofu- 

BrSAPPOINTMENT  IN. 

A  disappointment  in  love  Is  more  hard  to 
get  over  than  any  other ;  the  passion  Itself 
BO  softens  and  subdues  the  heart  that  it  dis- 
ables it  fh)m  struggling  or  bearing  up 
against  the  woes  and  distresses  whioh  befall 
it.  The  mind  meets  with  other  misfortunes 
in  her  whole  strength ;  she  stands  oolleoted 
within  herself,  and  sustains  the  shock  with 
all  the  force  which  is  natural  to  her;  but  a 
heart  in  love  has  its  foundation  sapped,  and 
immediately  sinks  under  the  weight  of  ac- 
cidents that  are  disagreeable  to  itsfiivourite 
passion.  Addiaon. 

DiSSBMBLBp. 

I  cannot  love,  to  counterfeit  is  base, 

And  cruel  too ;  dissembled  love  is  like 

The  poison  of  perfumes,  a  killing  sweetness. 

Sewell, 
Of  thb  Disobliging. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature  ak>ove 

brutes,  to  love  those  that  dlsobliffe  us. 

Antoninu$, 
Divinity  op. 
What  thing  is  love  that  naught  can  coun-* 

tervail  ? 
Naught  save  itself,  ev*n  such  a  thing  is  love 
And  worldly  wealth  in  worth  as  £bu>  doth 

fall 
Ab  lowest  earth  doth  yield  to  heav*n  above. 
Divine  is  love,  and  scornoth  worldly  pelf 
And  can  be  bought  with  nothing  but  with 

self.  Sir  W.  BcUeigh, 

liove  is  a  god 
Strong,  free,  unabounded,  and  as  some  de- 
fine 
Fears  nothing,  pitieth  none.  JifUtan, 

EOONOMT  IN. 

Economy  in  love  is  peace  to  nature 
Much  like  economy  in  worldly  matter : 
We  should  be  prudent,  never  live  too  fost. 
Profusion  will  not,  cannot  always  last. 

Dr.  WoleoL 
Effbots  of. 

liOve  is  a  passion  whose  effects  are  various; 
It  ever  brings  some  change  upon  the  soul ; 
Some  virtue,  or  some  vice,  till  then  un- 
known, 
Degrades  the  hero,  and  makes  cowards  val- 
iant. Brooke. 

End  op. 

The  end  is,  to  have  two  made  one 

In  wil.  ani  affection.         Ben.  Jonson. 


FOUNDBD  ON  ESTXBV. 

For  all  true  love  Is  founded  on  esteem. 
Plainness  and  truth  gain  more  a  generous 

heart 
Than  all  the  crooked  subtleties  of  art. 

Duke  of  Buckingham, 

As  love  without  esteem  is  volatile  and 
capricious,  esteem  without  love  is  languid 
and  cold.  Johneotu 

Etbbnitt  of. 

Ix>ve*«  reign  is  eternal, 

The  heart  is  his  throne. 
And  he  has  all  seasons 
Of  life  for  his  own.   O,  P.  Morris. 

Love  is  old. 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn : 
With  each  new  being  bom,  or  to  be  born. 

Byron. 

EVANESCBNOB  OF. 

O !  love  is  like  the  rose, 

And  a  month  it  may  not  see, 
Ere  it  withers  where  it  grows. 

Bailey. 
Oh  I  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  I 
Wliich  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Shake^eare. 
It  is  not  love  that  steals  the  heart  from  love ; 
*Tis  the  hard  world  and  its  perplexing  cares. 
Its  petrifying  selfishness,  its  pride, 
Its  low  ambition,  and  its  paltry  aim. 

Catharine  Bowles. 

EXOBSS  OF. 

For  oh !  so  wildly  do  I  love  him 

That  paradise  itself  wore  dim 

And  Joyless,  if  not  shared  with  him. 

Moore, 
A  ^ove  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech 
•     unable 

Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Shakespeare. 

liookest  thou  at  the  stars  T  If  I  were  heaven, 

With  all  the  eyes  of  heaven  would  I  look 

down  on  thee  !  Addison. 

Art  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light? 
Dost  thou  not  circulate  through   all  my 

veins, 
Mingle  with  life,  and  form  my  vely  soul? 

Young 
Expansibility  of. 

Love  one  human  being  purely  and 
warmly,  and  you  will  love  all.  The  heart 
in  this  heaven,  like  the  wandering  sun, 
sees  nothing,  tr6nk  the  dew  drop  to  the 
ocean,  but  a  mirror  which  it  warms  and 
fills.  BidUer. 
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There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  inclina- 
tion and  motion  towards  the  love  of  others, 
which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  one  or  a  few, 
(loth  naturally  spread  itself  towai^s  many, 
and  maketh  men  humane  and  charitable. 

Bacon. 
Extremes  of. 

Who  love  too  much,  hate  in  the  like  ex- 


!  treme. 


Homer, 


Fantastic. 

Love  is  fUll  of  unbefitting  strains. 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  sldpping  and  vain ; 
Form*d  by  the  eye,  and  therefore  like  the 

eye; 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of 

forms.  Shakeapecure. 

OuB  Fate. 

Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  &te. 

Dryden. 

Love  is  not  in  our  power, 

Nay,  what  seems  stranger,  is  not  in  our 

choice ; 

We  only  love  when  &te  ordains  we  should 

And,  blindly  fond,  oft  slight  superior  merit. 

JYoiffde. 
Must  be  Fed. 

Love's  but  the  fhiilty  of  the  mind, 

When  'tis  not  with  ambition  Join*d ; 

A  sickly  flame,  which  if  not  fed,  expires, 

ABd  feeding,  wastes  in  self-oonsuming  fires. 

Oonffreve. 
A  Fire. 

Love  is  a  fire,  that  bums  and  sparkles, 

In  men  as  nat 'rally  as  in  charcoals. 

Which  sooty  chemists  stop  in  holes 

When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals ; 

So  lovers  should  their  passion  choke, 

That  though  they  bum,  they  may  not  smoke. 

Butler, 
Flame  of. 

Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame, 

Th&ti  ever  blazed  by  art.  Cowper. 

Cannot  be  Fobced. 

I  cannot  love  him ; 

Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him 

noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth 
In  voices  well  divulged,  free,  leam'd  and 

valiant, 
I  And  in  dimensions,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person;  but  yet  I  cannot  love 

him! 

He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

JShakeepeare. 
Fbbnzt  of. 

Who   loves,  raves— 'tis  youth's  phrenzy; 

but  the  cure 

Is  bitterer  still.  Byron, 


Come,  gentle  night;  come,  loving  black 

brow'd  night, 
Give  me  my  Romeo;  and,  when  he  shall 

die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  Dice  of  heaven  so 

fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with 

night, 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Shakespeare* 
The  Gift  of  God. 

True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 

To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven.      HcotL 

Happiness  of. 

The  supreme  happiness  of  life  is  the  con* 
vlction  that  we  are  loved.         Victor  Hugo. 

A  Celestial  Habmont. 

Love  is  a  celestial  harmony 
Of  likely  hearts,  compos'd  of  stars'  consent, 
Which  Joii\  together  in  sweet  sympathy. 
To  work  each  other's  Joy  and  true  content, 
Which  they  have  harbour'd  since  their  first 

descent. 
Out  of  their  heavenly  bowers,  where  they 

did  see 

And  know  each  other  here  belov'd  to  be. 

Spenser, 
Hebalds  of. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts 

Which  ten  times  fkster  glide  than  the  sun's 

beams. 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble— pinion'd  doves  draw 

Love, 
And  therefore  liath  the  wind— swift  Cupid 

wings.  Shakespeare, 

Holiness  of. 

Holy  and  fervent  love  I  had  earth  but  rest 

For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  all  too 
fair! 

How  could  we  thence  be  wean'd  to  die  with- 
out despair?  Mr*,  Hemans. 

HONOB  IN. 

Love  is  a  passion 

Which  kindles  honour  into  noble  acts. 

Bryden, 
Hopefulness  of. 

None  without  hope  e'er  loved  the  brightest 
fkir 

But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  de- 
spair. Lord  LyttleUm, 

Ah !  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 
It  banishes  wisdom  the  while ; 

And  the  lips  of  the  nymph  we  admire 
Seem  forever  adom'd  with  a  smile. 

Shenstone. 
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HUMIIilTT  OV. 

Lore 

Will  creep  In  aeryioe  where  it  oannot  go. 

Shakespeare. 
Ideality  of. 

Ho  is  in  loTe  with  an  ideal, 

A  creature  of  his  own  imagination, 

A  child  of  air,  an  echo  of  liia  heart ; 

And  like  a  lily  on  a  rirer  floating. 

She  floats  upon  the  rirer  of  his  thoughts. 

IxmgfeUow. 
Illicit. 

Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind,  fHendly 

love  perfeoteth  it ;  but  wanton  iove  cor- 

rupteth  and  embaseth  it.  BcLcon. 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plaoed  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it. 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove 

Tho'  nothing  should  divulge  it ; 
I  waive  the  quantum  of  the  sin 

The  hazard  o'concealing 
But,  ooh  I  it  hardens  a'  within,* 

And  petrifies  the  fseling  I  Bums. 

Immortality  of. 

Solid  love,  whose  root  is  virtue,  can  no 
more  die  than  virtue  itself.  Sr<umus. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die ; 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly,~ 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell, 

Kor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 

Karthly  these  passions  of  the  earth. 

They  perish  where  they  had  their  birth ; 

But  love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  forever  bumeth. 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth. 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  Umes  deceived  at  times  oppressed, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  resL 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

But  the  liarvest  time  of  love  is  there. 

Souihey. 
Impartiality  of. 

liove  gives  esteem,  and  then  he  gives  de- 
sert; 

He  either  finds  equality  or  makes  it ; 

Like  death,  he  knows  no  difiTerence  in  de- 
grees, 

ivLi  flames  and  levels  all.  Dryden. 

Indications  of. 

How  to  know  a  man  in  love — your  hose 
should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  un- 
handed, your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe 
untied,  and  everything  about  you  demon- 
strating a  careless  desolation. 

Shakespeare. 


In  many  ways  does  the  ftill  heart  reveal 
The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceaL 

Coleridge. 

If  changing  cheek,  and  Boorching  vein. 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain ; 
If  bursting  heart,  and  maddning  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeflil  steel. 
And  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel. 
Betoken  love— that  love  was  mine.  j 

Byrofu\ 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment 
love  begins;  it  is  less  difficult  to  know  it 
has  begun.  A  thousand  heralds  proclaim 
it  to  the  listening  ear,  a  thousand  messen-* 
gers  betray  it  to  the  eye.  Tone,  act,  atti- 
tude, and  look,  the  signals  upOn  the  coun« 
teuance,  the  electric  telegraph  of  touch,— 
all  these  betray  the  yielding  citadel  before 
the  word  itself  is  uttered,  which,  like  the 
key  surrendered  open  every  avenue  and 
gate  of  entrance,  and  renders  retreat  im- 
possible. Longfellaw. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone. 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking 
sigh.  Dryden. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 
More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown. 
Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  lovliest  throne— 
A  sincere  woman's  breast ;  for  over-warm, 
Or  over-cold  annihilates  the  charm.  Byron. 

Influbmob  of. 

It  warms  me,  it  charms  me. 

To  mention  but  her  name ; 
It  heats  me,  it  beats  me. 

And  set  me  a'  on  flame.        Bums. 

All  the  passions  make  us  commit  fiiults, 
but  love  makes  us  commit  the  most  ridic- 
ulous ones.  La  Boehe/oueauld. 

Hate  makes  us  vehement  partisans,  but 
love  still  more  so.  Ooetks. 

Delightful  Influbncb  of. 

By  love*s  dellghtftil  influence  the  attack 
of  ill-humour  is  resisted,  the  violence  of  our 
passions  abated,  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction 
sweetened,  all  the  injuries  of  the  world  al- 
leviated, and  the  sweetest  flowers  plenti* 
ftilly  strewed  along  the  most  thorny  paths 
of  life.  Zimmerman, 

Ennobling  Influence  of. 
In  loving,  thou  dost  well ;  in  passion  not ; 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not.    Love  re- 
fines 
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The  thoughts  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  its 

seat 
In  reason,  and  is  Judicious;  is  the  soale 
By  which  to   hearenlj  love  thou  mayst 

ascend; — 
Kor  sunk  in  oamal  pleasure;  for  which 

cause 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was 

found.  MiUon, 

Love  is  the  purification  of  the  heart  firom 
self;  it  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  char- 
acter, gives  higher  motive  and  a  nobler  aim 
to  every  action  of  life,  and  makes  both  man 
and  woman  strong,  noble,  and  oourageous ; 
and  the  power  to  love  truly  and  devotedly 
Is  the.noblest  gift  with  which  a  human  be- 
ing can  be  endowed ;  but  it  Is  a  sacred  fire 
that  must  not  be  burnt  to  idoU* 

Mi8S  Jewsbury. 

Tbansfobmtno  Influbnoe  of. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  can  be  so  changed 
by  love  that  one  could  not  recognise  him  as 
the  same  person.  I^ence. 

Oh,  how  beautiftil  it  is  to  love  I  Even 
thou  that  sneerest  and  laughest  in  oold  in- 
difference or  scorn  if  others  are  near  thee, 
thou,  too,  must  acknowledge  its  truth  when 
thou  art  alone,  and  confess  tliat  a  foolish 
world  is  prone  to  laugh  in  public  at  what  in 
private  it  reveres  as  one  of  the  highest  im- 
pulses of  our  nature ;  namely,  love. 

Longfellow, 

Inobedibnts  of. 

True  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said. 
That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abound ; 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  weighed 
For  every  drachm  of  honey  therein  found 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound. 

Spenaer. 

Inspibation  of. 

Love  various  minds  does  vari<^sly  inspire ; 
He  stirs  in  gentle  nature*s  gentle  flre  ' 

Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid; 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  in- 
vade,— 
A  fire,  which  every  windy  passion  blows; 
With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it 
I       glows.  Vryden. 

With  Jealousy. 

Love  has  no  power  to  act  when  curbed  by 
Jealousy.  HUU 

Without  Jealousy. 

Love  may  exist  without  Jealousy;  al- 
though this  is  nre ;  but  Jealousy  may  exist 
without  love,  and  this  is  oommoiu    CMUm. 


Joys  of. 

The  Joys  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 

Without  affliction  or  disquietness 

That  worldly  chances  do  among  them  cast, 

Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness, 

Liker  to  heaven  than  mortal  wretchedness. 

Keen  are  the  pangs 
Of  hapless  love  and  passion  unapproved ; 
But  where  consenting  wishes  meet,  and 

vows 
Reciprocally  breathed  oomflrm  the  tie, 
Joy  rolls  on  Joy,  an  unexhausted  stream. 
And  virtue  crowns  the  sacred  scene  with 

peace.  SmoUetL 

Where  strictest  virtues  softest  love  unite. 
How  fierce  the  rapture  and  the  blaze  how 

bright  I 
True  Joys  proceed  from  innocence  and  love, 
Th'  unsteady,  by  this  lesson  may  improve, 
Disdain  their  vices,  and  forget  to  rove. 

Havard, 

Does  not  Kill. 

Men  have  died  fh>m  time  to  time,  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  fpr  love. 

Shakespeare. 
Kind  Offices  of. 

**Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 
When  a  scar  cannot  be  taken  away  the 
next  kind  office  is  to  hide  it.  Love  is  never 
so  blind  as  when  it  is  to  spy  foults.    South. 

Lanouagb  of. 

Love  is  a  child  that  talks  in  broken  lan- 

Yet  then  he  speaks  most  plain.       Dryden* 

Flowers  are  love's  truest  language. 

Fork  Benjcunin. 
Lbttebs.  ^ 

To  write  a  good  love-letter  you  ought  to 
begin  without  knowing  what  you  mean  to 
say,  and  to  finish  without  knowing  wliat 
you  have  written.  Jlousseau* 

Late  in  Lifb. 

Love's  like  the  measles— «11  the  worse 
when  it  comes  late  in  life.  JerroUL 

Is  Lifb. 
Love  I  thou  hast  every  bliss  in  store ; 
'Tis  friendship,  and  'Us  something  more ; 
Each  other  every  wish  they  give : 
Not  to  know  love  is  not  to  live.  Gay. 

life  without  love's  a  load,  and  time  stands 

stiU; 
What  we  refdse  to  him,  to  death  we  give ; 
And  then,  then  only  when  we  love  we  live. 

Ckmffr090. 
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A  Second  Life. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down  or  lost 

In  high  ambition,  or  a  thirst  of  greatness; 

"Tis  second  life ;  it  grows  into  the  soul 

Warms  er'ry  rein,  and  beats  in  ev '17  pulse. 

Addison. 
Lowliness  of. 

It  is  not  In  the  mountains 

Nor  the  palaoes  of  pride, 
That  love  will  fold  his  wings  up 

And  rejoidngly  abide ; 
But  in  meek  and  humble  natures 

His  home  is  ever  found 
As  the  lark  that  sings  in  heaven, 

Builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground. 

Blanchard. 
A  Madness. 

Love  is  merely  madness ;  and  I  tell  you, 

deserves  bh  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip, 

as  madmen  do;  and  the  reason  why  they 

are  not  so  punished  «nd  cured,  is  that  the 

lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are 

In  love  too.  Shakespeare, 

How  TO  Make. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love 

of  you,  fill  her  above  the  brim  with  love 

for  herself ;— all  that  runs  over  will  be  yours. 

Colton. 
Mastbbt  of. 

Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you. 

Shakespeare. 

Love  never  fiiils  to  master  what  he  finds 

But  works  in  different  ways  In  difliarent 

minds, 

The  fool  enlightens  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 

Dryden, 
Maternal. 

A  mother's  love ! 

If  there  be  one  thing  pure. 

Where  all  beside  is  sullied. 

That  can  endure, 

When  all  else  passes  away ; 

If  there  be  aught 

Surpassing  human  deed  or  word,  or  thought. 

It  is  a  mother's  love. 

Mtxrehioness  de  Spadara. 

Earth  held  no  symbol,  had  no  living  sign 
1\>  image  forth  the  mother's  deathless  love. 

Mrs.  Hale. 
What  is  a  mother's  love  7 
A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  fiame 
Enkindled  from  above. 

James  Montgomery. 

Maternal  love  t  thon  word  that  SQina  all 

bliss, 
Gives  and  reoelves  all  blls%— ftiUeat  wh«i 

moat 


Thou  gl  vest!  spring-head  of  all  felicity. 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn !   emblem  of 

QodI 
O'erfiowing  most  when  greatest  numoera 

drink.  I\}llok. 

There  is  none 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that 

within 
A  mother's  heart.  Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  love  of  a  mother  Is  never  exhausted, 
it  never  changes,  it  never  tires.  A  father 
may  turn  his  back  on  his  child,  brothers 
and  sisters  may  become  inveterate  enemies, 
husbands  may  desert  their  wives,  wives 
their  husbands.  But  a  mother's  loVe  en- 
dures through  all ;  in  good  repute,  in  bad 
repute,  In  the  Ikce  of  the  world's  condem- 
nation, a  mother  still  loves  on,  and  still 
hopes  that  her  child  may  turn  firom  his  evil 
ways,  and  repent ;  still  she  remembers  the 
inftint  smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom 
with  rapture,  the  merry  laugh,  the  Joyfdl 
shout  of  his  childhood,  the  opening  promise 
of  his  youth ;  and  she  can  never  be  brought 
to  think  him  all  unworthy. 

Washington  Irving. 

MlBAOLB  OF. 

The  greatest  miracle  of  love  is  the  cure  of 
ooquetiy*  La  Soehe/oueauld. 

A  Miser. 

Love,  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of 
his  opportunities,  must  be  watched  like  a 
hardhearted  treasurer.  Dryden. 

True  love's  a  miser;  so  tenacious  grown. 
He  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what's  his 
own.  Dryden. 

Moderation  in. 

Mod 'rate  delight  Is  but  a  waking  dream ; 
•And  of  all  pleasures  love  is  the  supremo; 
And  therefore  love  Immod'rate  love  de- 
serves j 
Excess  o'eroomes,  but  moderation  atarvea. 

Orouss. 

Love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Shakespeare. 

Mutability  of. 

There  is  no  truth  in  love. 

It  alters  with  the  smile  of  fortune's  ann, 

As  fiowers  do  change  by  culture. 

Love  cools,  friendship  fkUa  off, 

'Brothem  dlvida.  Skak^^^mitrt. 
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Mutuality  of. 

When  love*8  well-timed,  'tis  not  a  Ikult  to 

love ; 
The  strosg,  the  brave,  the  virtaon%  and  the 

wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  oaptivity  together. 

Addiaon, 
Love  is  an  allianoe  of  fUendship  and  ani- 
malism ;  if  the  former  predominate,  it  is  a 
passion  exalted  and  refined ;  bat  if  the  lat- 
ter, gross  and  sensoal.  Cdlton, 

Love  is  an  affection  of  nnion  whereby  we 
desire  to  ei^oy  perpetual  union  with  the 
thing  loved.  Luther. 

It  is  vain  that  we  would  ooldly  gaze 

On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 

Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness.  Byron, 

A  Nbttls. 

Such  is  the  posie  love  oompoees, 

A.  stinging  nettle  mixed  with  roses. 

Brown. 

NOBIUTY  OF. 

Love  did  his  reason  blind, 
A.nd  love's  the  noblest  firailty  of  the  mind. 

Dryden, 

They  say,  base  men  being  in  love,  have 

then 
A.  nobility  in  their  natures  more 
Than  is  native  to  them.  Shakespeare. 

Objects  of. 

'  Let  thy  love  be  at  'the  best  so  long  as 
they  do  well ;  but  take  heed  that  thou  love 
God,  thy  ooantry,  thy  prince,  and  thine 
own  estate,  before  all  others ;  for  the  fan- 
cies of  men  change,  and  he  that  loves  to- 
bay  hateth  to-morrow;  but  let  reason  be 
thy  schoolmistress,  which  shall  ever  guide 
thee  aright.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Omniprbsenob  of. 

Love  is  omnipresent  in  nature  as  motive 
and  reward.  Love  is  our  highest  word, 
and  the  synonym  of  God.  £very  promise 
of  the  soul  has  innumerable  fulfillments ; 
each  of  its  Joj's  ripens  into  a  new  want. 
Nature,  uncontainable,  flowing,  forelook- 
ing,  in  the  first  sentiment  of  kindness,  an- 
ticipates already  a  benevolence  which  shall 
lose  all  particular  regards  in  its  general 
light.  The  introduction  of  this  felicity  is 
ill  a  private  and  tender  relation  of  one  to 
one,  which  is  the  enchantment  of  human 
life ;  which,  like  a  certain  divine  rage  and 
enthusiasm,  seizes  on  man  at  one  period, 
and  works  a  revolution  in  his  mind  and 
IxHly ;  unites  him  to  his  race,  pledges  him 
to  the  domestic  and  oivil  relations,  oarries 


him  with  new  sympathy  Into  nature,  en- 
hances the  power  of  the  senses,  opens  the 
imagination,  adds  to  his  character  heroic 
"and  sacred  attributes,  establishes  marriage, 
and  gives  permanence  to  human  society. 

JEmerean^ 
Novelty  in. 

The  beauty  of  novelty  is  to  love  as  the 
flower  to  the  flruit ;  it  lends  a  lustre  which 
is  easily  lost,  but  which  never  retu^s. 

La  Boehe/oucauld. 
Paiw  of. 

O  love !  how  hard  a  fisite  is  thine 
Obtained  with  trouble,  and  with  pain  pre- 
served. 
Never  at  rest.  Lanadovme. 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss,  : 
But  of  all  pains  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love  and  love  in  vain. 

Cowley, 
A  Parting. 

The  consciousness  of  being  loved  softens 
the  keenest  pang,  even  at  the  moment  of 
parting;  yea,  even  the  eternal  fkrewell  is 
robbed  of  half  its  bitterness,  when  uttered 
in  accents  that  breathe  love  to  the  last  sigh. 

Addison. 
The  Best  of  Passions. 
Why  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions^ 

love  T 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds, 
Ev'n  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to 
virtue.  Thomson 

Paternal. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  kind  of  affec- 
tion so  purely  angelic  as  that  of  a  father  to 
his  daughter.  He  beholds  her  both  with 
^nd  without  regard  to  her  sex.  In  love  to 
our  wives  there  is  desire ;  to  our  sons  there 
is  ambition ;  but  in  that  to  our  daughten 
there  is  something  which  there  are  no 
words  to  express.  Addison. 

In  a  ikther's  love,  like  a  well-drawn  pic- 
ture, he  eyes  all  his  children  alike,  (if 
there  be  a  parity  of  deserts,)  never  parch- 
ing one  to  drown  another.  jFHiller* 

A  Pbarl. 

Love  is  a  pearl  of  purest  hue. 

But  stormy  waves  are  round  it ; 
And  dearly  may  a  woman  rue. 
The  hour  that  first  she  found  it. 

L.  E.  Landon^ 
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PXRXANENCY  OF. 

Love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 

Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 

Preserved  by  virtue  fh>m  declension, 

fieoomes  not  weary  of  attention ; 

But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace. 

Which  first  inspired  the  flame  decays. 

'TIS  gentle,  delicate  and  kind, 

ro  faults  compassionate  or  blind, 

And  will,  with  S3rmpathy  endure, 

rhose  evils  it  would  gladly  cure ; 

But  angry,  coarse  and  harsh  expression, 

Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  expression ; 

Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his. 

Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is.  Cowper, 

Perspioaoitt  op. 

Love  sees  what  no  eye  sees.  Love  hears 
what  no  ear  hears,  and  what  never  rose  in 
the  heart  of  man  love  prepares  for  its  ob- 
ject. LavcUer. 

For  lover's  eyes  more  sharp-sighted  be 
Than  other  men's,  and  in  dear  love's  sight 
See  more  than  any  other  eyes  can  see. 

She  knew— 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge  —  that 

his  heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow.       Byron. 
With  Pity. 

Of  all  the  paths  to  woman's  love 

Pity's  the  straightest. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
And  Poverty. 

When  poverty  oomes  in  at  the  door,  love 

flies  out  at  the  window. 

Power  of. 

The  power  of  love. 

In  ^SBurth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven 

above. 
Rules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  rod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the 

blind  ; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's 

mind.  Vryden. 

The  power  of  love  in  all  ages  creates  angels. 

LongfeUow, 
Almighty  love!  what  wondersare  not  thine! 
Soon  as  thy  influence  breathes  ui>on  the 

soul; 
By  thee,  the  haughty  bend  the  suppliant 

knee; 
By  thee  the  hand  of  avarice  is  opened 
Into  profusion ;  by  thy  i>ower  the  heart 
Of  cruelty  is  melted  into  softness; 
The  rude  grow  tender,  and  the  fearfttl  bold. 

J\Utermm* 


Nothing  is  so  fleroe  but  love  will  soften, 
nothing  so  sharp-sighted  in  other  mattexs 
but  it  throws  a  mist  before  the  eyes  on't. 

L*£4iranffe, 

Love  conquers  all  things,  and  let  us  yield 
to  love.  VirgiL 

Binding  Power  of.  / 

No  cord  or  cable  can  draw  so  forcibly,  or 
bind  so  Ikst,  as  love  can  do  with  only  a  sin* 
gle  thread.  Burton, 

CuNNiNO  Power  of. 

The  power  of  love  oonsists  mainly  in  the 
privilege  that  potentate  possesses  of  coining, 
circulating,  and  making  current  those  false- 
hoods between  man  and  woman,  that  would 
not  pass  for  one  moment,  either  between 
woman  and  woman,  or  man  and  man. 

CfoUon. 
Ennobling  Power  of. 
Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expell. 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fasliion 
Unto  a  flBdrer  form,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  thought,  and  would  itself  ex- 
cell; 
Which  he,  beholding  still  with  constant 

sight. 
Admires  the  mirror  of  so  heavenly  light. 

Spenser* 
MAGiCAii  Power  of. 
O  magic  of  love  I  unembellish'd  by  you. 
Has  the  garden  a  bush,  or  the  herbage  a 

hue  7 
Or  blooms  there  a  prospect  in  nature  or  art 
Like  the  vista  that  shines  through  the  eye 
to  the  heart?  Moore. 

O  love !  thou  bane  of  the  most  generous 

souls! 
Thou  doubtftil  pleasure,  and  thou  eertain 

pain! 
What  magic's  thine  that  melts  the  hardest 

hearts 
And  fbols  the  wisest  minds.      Laned^wn^, 

Redeeming  Power  of. 
Man  while  he  loves,  is  never  quite  de- 
praved. 
And  woman's  triumph  is  a  lover  saved. 

Lamb, 
Refining  Power  of. 
Love  is  that  passion  which  refines  the  soul'* 
First  made  men  heroes,  and  those  heroes 

gods. 
Its  genial  fires  infbrm  the  sluggish  mass; 
The  rugged  soften,  and  the  tlm'rous  warm ; 
Gives  wit  to  fbols,  and  manners  to  the  down. 
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Winning  Power  op. 

Is  there  no  way  to  bring  home  a  wander- 
ing sheep,  but  by  worrying  him  to  death? 

Fuller, 
No  Pbudbnoe  in. 

To  love  and  to  be  wise  is  scarcely  granted 

to  the  highest.  Laheriua. 

Purity  op. 

O  Love  !  thy  essence  Is  thy  pnrity  ! 

Breathe  one  unhallowed  breath  upon  thy 

flame 

And  it  IS  gone  forever,  and  but  leaves 

A  sullied  vase— its  pure  light  lost  in  shame. 

X.  E,  Landon, 
Quality  op. 

The  love  which  is  nursed  through  shame 
and  sorrow,  is  of  a  deeper  and  holier  nature 
than  that  which  is  reared  in  pride  and  fos- 
tered in  Joy.  Bulwer, 

Rapture  op. 
Strange  that  a  love-lorn  heart  will  beat 

With  rapture  wild  aqnid  its  folly ! 
No  grief  so  soft,  no  pain  so  sweet 

As  love's  delidous  melancholy. 

Mrs.  Osgood. 
Relioiok  op. 

It  makes  us  proud  when  our  love  of  a  mis- 
tress is  returned;  it  ought  to  make  us 
prouder  still,  when  we  can  love  her  for  her- 
self alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  sel- 
fish reflection.    This  is  the  religion  of  love. 

HaeliU. 
Not  the  eppeot  op  Reason. 
Love's  not  the  effect  of  reason,  or  of  will. 
Few  feel  the  passion's  force  because  they 

choose  it. 
And  fewer  yet,  when  it  becomes  their  duty. 

Slizabeth  Haywood. 
No  Remedy  por. 
Love,  the  sole  disease  thou  canst  not  cure. 

Fope. 
Requited. 

O  love  I  requited  love,  how  fine  thy  thrills 

That  shake  the  trembling  flrame  with  ecstacy 

Ev'n  every  vein  celestial  pleasure  fills; 

An  inexpressible  bUss  is  in  each  sigh. 

Sir  8.  E.  Brydges. 
Reward  op. 

Love's  measure  is  the  mean ;  sweet  his  an- 
noys; 
His  pleasures  life ;  and  his  reward  all  Joys. 

John  I\)rd. 
Allows  no  Rival. 

O  love  I  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  main- 
tain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign, 
grants  and  thee  all  fellowship  disdain. 

Dryden. 

n 


Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  paitnenhlt> 

allows, 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows.    Prior. 

Science  op. 

The  science  of  love  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  heart.  Cicero. 

Sensitiveness  op. 

Love  is  a  plant  of  the  most  tender  kind. 
That  shrinks  and  shakes  with  every  ruffling 
wind.  CfrafwiUe. 

Like  a  So  ado  w. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance 

love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  which  flies,  and  flying  what 

pursues.  Shakespeare. 

A  Sickness. 
Love  is  a  sickness  ftill  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows, 
Most  barren  with  best  using.      Daniel.  * 

At  First  Sioht. 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  flrst 
sight  7  Marlowe. 

Slighted. 

Didst  thou  but  know  as  I  do. 

The  pangs  and  tortures  of  a  slighted  love. 

Thou  wouldst  not  wonder  at  his  sudden 

change ; 
For  when  ill-treated,  it  turns  all  to  hate, — 
And  the  then  darling  of  our  soul's  revenge. 

Fowell. 

The  adoration  of  his  heart  had  been  to 
her  only  as  the  perftinie  of  a  wild  flower, 
which  she  had  carelessly  crushed  with  her 
foot  in  passing.  ^     Longfellow. 

Song  op. 

The  flrst  sound  in  the  song  of  love. 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a  sound. 
Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul. 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  Ikte.        Ibid, 

BoBN  OP  Sorrow. 

Love,  nursed  among  pleasures,  is  faithless 

as  they. 
But  the  love  bom  of  sorrow,  like  sorrow  is 

true.  Moore. 

Soul  op. 

O  artless  love,  where  the  soul  moves  t}« 

tongue 
And  only  nature  speaks  what  nature  thinks. 

Dryden. 
Op  Two  Sorts. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  fHendship  and  of 
desire;  the  one  betwixt  friends^  and  the 
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other  betwixt  lovers;  the  one  a  rational, 
the  other  a  sensitive  love ;  so  our  love  of 
God  consists  of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  God, 
and  desiring  of  him.  Hammond, 

Djstubbino  Spirit  of. 

We  paint  love  as  a  child, 
When  he  should  sit  a  giant  on  his  clouds. 
The  great  disturbing  spirit  of  the  world. 

Croly, 
Stbrnoth  of. 

Love  is  strong  as  death.  Many  waters 
cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  it ;  if  a  man  would  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly 
lie  contemned.        Solomon's  Song  viii,  6,  7. 

SUPBEMACT  OF. 

To  her  love  was  like  the  air  of  heaven, — 
invisible,  intangible;  it  yet  endroled  her 
soul,  and  she  knew  it ;  for  in  it  was  her  life. 

Mi$8  dTIntosh. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  ftame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  bis  sacred  fhime.        Coleridge, 

Love  was  to  his  impaaslon'd  soul 
Not  as  with  others,  a  mere  part 
Of  its  existence,  but  the  whole : 
The  very  life-breath  of  the  heart. 

Moore, 

O,  the  soft  commerce  I  O  the  tender  ties, 
Close  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart  I 
Which  broken,  break  them,  and  drain  off 

the  soul 
Of  human  Joy,  and  make  it  pain  to  live. 

Young. 
Suspiciousness  of. 

Love  will  suspect  where  is  no  cause  for  fear ; 
And  there  not  fear  where  it  should  most 

distrust.  Shakespeare, 

Sympathy  of. 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.  SeoU, 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your 
care.  Shakespeare. 

Symptoms  of. 

The  most  powerftil  symptom  of  love  is  a 
tenderness  which  becomes  at  times  almost 
insupportable.  Victor  Hugo, 

The  first  symptom  of  love  In  a  young  man 
is  timidity,  in  a  girl  it  is  boldness.  The  two 
sexes  have  a  tendency  to  approach,  and  each 
MBomes  the  qaalitieM  of  the  other. 


Timidity  of. 

No  lesse  was  she  in  secret  heart  affbcted. 
But  that  she  masked  it  in  modestie. 
For  feare  she  should  of  lightnesse  be  de- 
tected. Spenser. 

A  Tyrant. 

Fantastic  tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart. 
How  hard  thy  yokeJ  how  cruel  is  thy  dart. 
Those  *scape   thy  anger  who  refuse   thy 

sway. 
And  those  are  punished  most  who  most 

obey.  Prior, 

Love  reigns  a  very  t3rrant  in  my  heart. 
Attended  on  his  throne  by  all  his  guard 
Of  ftirious  wishes,   fears,  and  nice  suspi- 
cions. Otway, 

Unalterablb. 

Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds— 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 

weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov*d. 

Shakespeare, 

Unoonqubrablb. 

Oh,  love  I  unconquerable  in  the  fight. 

Sophocles. 

dNnnSBSAIilTY  OF. 

Luve*s  force  is  shown  in  countries  cased  in 

ice. 
Where  the  pale  polestar  In  the  north  of 

heaven 
Sits  high,  and  on  the  trozy  winter  broods, 
Ev*n  there  love  reigns. 
There  the  proud  god,  disdaining  winter's 

bounds, 
O'erleaps  the  fences  of  eternal  snow. 
And  with  his  warmth  supplies  the  distant 

sun.  Dryden. 

Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love. 

Cowper, 

Spirit  of  thb  Univbbsb. 

Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature, 
the  bond  and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit 
and  spring  of  the  universe.  Love  is  such 
an  affection  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  m  that :  It 
is  the  whole  nature  wrapped  up  Into  one 
desire.  South, 

Unpurohasablb. 
Like  Diana's  kiss,  unask'd,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself^  but  is  not  bought. 

Longfellow 
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Unrequitbd. 

Why  hare  I  been  bom  with  all  these  warm 
affections,  these  ardent  longings  after  what 
is  good,  if  they  lead  only  to  sorrow  and 
disappointment?  I  wonld  love  someone, 
love  him  once  and  forever— devote  myself 
to  him  alone—live  for  him— die  for  him— 
exist  alone  in  him  I  Bat,  alas!  in  all  this 
world  there  is  none  to  love  me  as  I  would 
be  loved— none  whom  I  may  love  as  I  am 
capable  of  loving  I  How  empty,  how  deso- 
late the  world  seems  aboat  me  I  Why  has 
heaven  given  me  these  affections,  only  to 
fall  and  fade  7  Longfellow, 

Sum  of  thb  Virtues. 

Why  love  among  the  virtaes  is  not  known? 

It  is,*  that  love  contracts  them  all  in  one. 

Donne. 
Virtuous. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 

In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love 

Than  earthly  substance  can  unforced  aspire 

To  leave  his  nature  to  converse  with  fire. 

Ibid. 

*Tis  love  combined  with  guilt  alone  that 
melts 

The  soften*d  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth, 

But  virtuous  passions  prompt  the  gredt  re- 
solve. 

And  fan  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly 
fire.  Johnson. 

Without  love  no  virtue  can  be  perfect. 

JiermeB. 
Never  Wasted. 

Talk  not  of  wasted   affection  I    Affection 

never  was  wasted. 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its 

waters  returning 
Back  to  their  springs  like  the  rain,  shall  fill 

them  full  of  reft^shing. 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns 

again  to  the  fountain.  Long/eUow. 

Gives  no  Warning. 

Love  seises  on  us  suddenly,  without  giv- 
ing warning,  and  our  disposition,  or  our 
weakness,  favours  the  surprise;  one  look, 
one  glance  from  the  fair  fixes  and  deter- 
mines us.  Friendship  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
long  time  in  forming,  it  Is  of  slow  growth, 
through  many  trials  and  months  of  fiimili- 
arity.  La  Bruyere. 

The  Way  to  Win. 

That  you  may  be  loved  be  amiable.     Ovid. 

Like  Wink. 
All  love  at  first,  like  gen'rous  wine. 
Ferments  and  ftrets  until  'tis  fine, 


But  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee» 
And  from  the  impurer  matter  free; 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older, 
And  proves  the  pleasanter  the  colder. 

Buller. 

Love,  like  wine,  gives  a  tumultuous  bliss. 

Heightened  Indeed  beyond  all  mortal  pleas- 
ures. 

But  mingles  pangs  and  madness  in  the 
bowl.  Young. 

Wisdom  in. 

The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 

Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above. 

Dryden. 

Woman's. 

Lightly  thou  say'st  that  woman's  love  is 
fiftlse. 

The  thought  is  falser  &r— 

For  some  of  them  are  true  as  martyrs'  le- 
gends. 

As  full  of  suffering  fidth,  of  burning  love. 

Of  high  devotion— worthier  of  heaven  than 
earth, 

O,  I  do  know  a  tale  I  M€Uurin 

Pure  as  the  snow  the  summer  sun 
Never  at  noon  hath  look'd  upon — 
Deep,  as  is  the  diamond  wave. 
Hidden  in  the  desert  cave- 
Changeless,  as  the  greenest  leaves 
Of  the  wreath  the  cypress  weaves — 
Hopeless,  often,  when  most  fond — 
Without  hope  or  fear  beyond 
Its  own  pale  fidelity— 
And  this  woman's  love  can  be. 

L,  E.  Landon. 

Alas!  the  love  of  women!  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 
And  if  'tis  lost,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

Byron. 
The  soul  of  women  lives  in  love. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey, 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  woman  such  a  deep 
well  of  love  that  no  age  can  fireeze  it. 

Bulwer, 

Oh,  the  love  of  woman— the  love  of  wo- 
man !  How  high  will  It  not  rise  t  and  to 
what  lowly  depths  will  it  not  stoop  T  How 
many  ii^ uries  will  it  not  forgive  T  What  ob- 
stacles will  it  not  overcome,  and  what  saori* 
fioes  will  it  not  make,  rather  than  give  up 
the  being  upon  which  it  has  been  once 
wholly  and  tmthftilly  fixed  T  Perennial  of 
life  which  grows  up  under  every  olunato. 
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how  snmll  would  be  the  sum  of  happinean 
without;  thee?  No  ooldneBS,  no  neglect,  no 
harshness,  no  cruelty,  can  extinguish  thee  I 
Like  the  fabled  lamp  in  the  sepulchre,  thou 
sheddest  thy  pure  light  in  the  human  heart, 
when  everything  around  thee  there  is  dead 
forever.  CarleUm. 

^  The  word  in  Latin. 
I  Hear  me  exemplify  love's  Laiin  word ; 
As  thus:  hearts Join'd  amove:  take  a  firom 

thence, 
Then  more  is  the  perfect  moral  sense ; 
Plural  in  manners,  which  in  thee  do  shine 
8aint-like,  immortal,  spotless  and  divine : 
Take  m  away,  ore  in  beauty's  name. 
Craves  an  eternal  trophy  to  thy  &mo. 

Middleton, 
The  Wound  of. 

The  wound's  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Shakespecvre. 

LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  often  ends  in  love ;  but  love 
in  fHendship  never.  Colton, 

liove  weakens  as  it  grows  older,  while 
fHendship  strengthens  with  years. 

Sianislaue, 

LOVE  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

We  can  sometimes  love  what  we  do  not 
untf  erstand,  but  it  is  impossible  completely 
to  understand  what  we  do  not  love. 

Mrs*  Jameson, 

LOVER, 
Adviob  to  a. 

A  man  is  in  no  danger  so  long  as  he  talks 
his  love ;  but  to  write  it  is  to  impale  himself 
on  his  own  i>ot-hooks.  Jerrold, 

Anxiety  of  a. 

The  gnawing  envy,  the  heart  flatting  fear. 
The  vain  surmises,  the  dlstrustftil  shows, 
The  false  reports  that  flying  tales  do  bear. 
The  doubts,  the  dangers,  the  delays,  the 

woes, 
The  feigned  fHends,  the  unassured  foes. 
With  thousands  more  than  any  tongue  can 

tell, 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  witch's  hell. 

Spenser, 

Best  Adviseb  of  a. 
An  old,  a  grave  discreet  man,  is  fittest  to 
»  discourse  of  love  matters;  because  he  bath 
iikely  more  experience,  observed  more, 
hath  a  more  staid  Judgment,  can  better  dis- 
oem,  resolve,  disouss,  advise,  give  better 


cautions  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  in- 
form his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and  by 
reason  of  his  riper  years,  sooner  divert. 

Bwrton, 

Choice  of  a. 
If  I  freely  may  discover 
What  should  please  me  in  my  lover, 
I  would  have  her  fair  and  witty. 
Savouring  more  of  court  than  dty ; 
A  little  proud,  but  ftiU  of  pity ; 
Light  and  humorous  in  her  toying. 
Oft  building  hopes,  and  soon  destroying, 
Long,  but  sweet  in  the  eDjo3ring ; 
Neither  too  easy  nor  too  hard ; 
All  extremes  I  would  have  barr'd. 

Ben*  Jonsan. 
Definition  of  a* 

A  lover  is  a  man  who,  in  his  anxiety  to 
possess  another,  has  lost  possession  of  him- 
self. Bulwer. 

Description  of  a. 

O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily : 

If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 

That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 

Thou  hast  not  loved : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now. 

Weaning  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 

Thou  hast  not  loved : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  fh>m  company 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  hast  not  loved.  Shakespeare, 

Folly  of  a. 

A  lover  is  the  very  fool  of  nature. 

Made  sick    by   his    own   wantonness  of 

thought, 
His  fever'd  fancy.  Thomson, 

Hope  of  a. 

A  lover's  hope  resembles  the  bean  in  the 
nursery  tale;  let  it  once  take  root,  and  it 
will  grow  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  the  giant  imagination  builds  a 
castle  on  the  top,  and  by-and-by  comes  dis- 
appointment with  the  curtal  axe,  and  hews 
down  both  the  plant  and  the  superstruo- 
ture.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Like  a  Huntbb. 

A  lover's  like  a  hunter— if  the  game  be 
got  with  too  much  ease  he  cares  not  for't. 

Mead, 

The  lover's  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  hun- 
ter, is  in  the  chase,  and  the  brightest  beauty 
loses  half  its  merit,  as  the  flower  its  per- 
fiime,  when  the  willing  hand  can  reach  it 
too  easily.  There  must  be  doubt;  there 
must  be  difficulty  and  danger.  Scott, 
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Kbobssitt  of  a.  ^  I 

A  woman  may  lire  without  a  lover,  but  a 
lover  once  admitted,  she  never  goes  through 
life  with  only  one.  She  is  deserted,  and  can- 
not bear  her  anguish  and  solitude,  and 
hence  fills  up  the  void  with  a  second  idol. 

Bulwer. 
A  Reserved. 

A  reserved  lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes 
a  suspicious  husband.  Goldsmith, 

LOVERS. 
Eyes  of. 

For  lovers*  eyes  more  sharply  sighted  be 
Than  other  men's,  and  in  dear  love's  de- 
light 
See  more  than  any  other  eyes  can  see. 

Spenser. 
Instinct  of. 

Lovers  have  an  ineffiible  instinct  which 

detects  the  presence  of  rivals.  Bulwer. 

Quarrels  of. 

There  is  no  sweetness  in  lovers*  quarrels 
that  compensates  the  sting.  Bulwer, 

In  lover's  quarrels,  the  party  that  loves 
most  is  always  most  willing  to  aolcnowledge 
t)ie  greater  foult.  tS^U, 

TONOUB  OF. 

Lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong. 

When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

Shakespeare, 
Vows  OF. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ! 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt  I  love.         Hamlet, 

Yet,  if  thou  swear *st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false;  at  lover's  vows, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.  Shakespeare, 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one.  ItHd, 

O,  men's  vows  are  woman's  traitors.    Ibid, 

Never  Tired. 
Lovers  are  never  tired  of  each  other, — 
*  they  always  speak  of  themselves. 

La  Bochefoueauld, 

LOVING-KINDNESS. 

Sweetloving^kindnessI  if  thou  shine, 
The  plainest  fkce  may  seem  divine. 
And  beauty's  self  grow  doubly  bright 
In  the  mild  glory  of  thy  light. 

Dr,  Mo/ckay, 

LOYALTY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
laws  of  our  country  is  everjrwhere  acknowl- 
edged a  capital  virtue;  and  where  the  peo> 


pie  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any  legisla- 
ture but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty 

is,  in  that  case,  the  truest  patriotism. 

Hume, 
LUST. 

Characteristics  op. 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 

Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 

And,  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds,    ' 

Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest 

forms.  MiUon, 

Eviii  Effects  of. 

But  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul 

talk, 

But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  arts  of  sin, 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 

The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

MHion. 
Personified. 

As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  loojce, 

His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake. 

And  skin  all  withered  like  a  dried  rooke ; 

Thereto  as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake, 

That  seemed   to  tremble  evermore  and 

quake.  i^enser. 

Transiency  of. 

Short  is  the  course  of  ev'ry  lawless  pleasure; 

Grief,  like  a  shade,  on  all  its  footsteps  waits^ 

Scarce  visible  in  Joy's  meridian  height; 

But  downward  as  its  blaze  declining  speeds, 

The  dwarfish  shadow  to  a  giant  spreads. 

Ibid. 
UnooVernableness  of. 

Lust  is,  of  all  the  firallties  of  our  nature, 
What  most  we  ought  to  floar;  the  head- 
strong beast 
Rushes  along,  impatient  of  the  course ; 
Nor  hears  the  rider's  call,  nor  feels  the  rein. 

Si9U>e. 

AVlOB. 

But  virtue  never  will  be  moved, 

Tho\igh  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of 

heaven. 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  Join'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage.  Shakespeare. 

Wantonness  of. 

Servile  inclinations  and  gross  love, 

The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite ; 

At  first  a  sin,  a  horror  ev'n  in  bliss, 

Deprave  the  senses  and  lay  waste  the  man  | 

Passions  irregular,  and  next  a  loathing. 

Quickly  succeed  to  dash  the  wild  desire. 

Havard. 
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Vaj  ■oom  pnraae  har  wanton  arta, 

And  all  the  pointed  obarma  that  vloe  can 

Tet  olt  o'er  oredulouB  yoath  «nah  alreoa 

trinmph. 
And  lead  tbelr  oapUv6  leuae  In  ebalna  as 

Aa  links  or  adamant.  ifitton. 

LIST  AND  LOVE. 
I  kiiow  the  veiy  dlfferenoe  that  lies 
Twixt  hallow'd  love  and  base  unholy  last; 
I  know  the  one  Is  as  a  golden  spur, 
Urging  the  spirit  to  all  noble  alms ; 
The  other  but  a  fbnl  and  mliy  pit, 
O'ertfa rowing  It  In  tnldM  of  Its  oaraer. 

Ji^nny  KembU  Butler. 

LUXURY. 

COBBDPTION  OF. 

War  destroys  men,  bat  lasory  mankind 
AtonoeeormptB  the  body  and  the  mind. 

XivtL  Epfeotb  of. 

We  see  the  pemloloaseSbotsof  Inxuiytn 
the  ancient  Bomans,  who  Imtnedlatoly 
Ibnnd  themselves  poor  as  soon  as  this  vice 
got  footing  among  them.  Addixm. 


How  lll-exohang'd  are  things  like  these  Ibr 
.     tbeel 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  inaldlons  Joy, 
Dlifnae  their  pleasures  only  tn  destroy ! 
Kingdnms   by   thee   to    slokly   grsfttnen 

Boast  of  a  florid  Tlgonr  not  their  own ; 
At  av'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  tbey 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till  sapp'd  tholr  strength,  and  ev't;  part 

aneoiind, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  q>Tead  a  min 

round.  QoldtmtlX. 

By  Inxury  we  condemn   onraelves  to 
greater  torments  than  have  y«t  been  in- 
vented by  anger  or  revenge,  or  inflicted  by 
the  greatest  tyrants  npon  the  worst  of  men. 
Sxr  W.  Temple. 

SliATBBT  OF. 

It  Is  a  shame,  that  man,  that  has  the  seeds 
or  virtue  In  him,  springing  nnto  glory. 
Should  make  hie  sonl  degenerate  with  sin. 
And  slsTe  to  loxury ;  to  drown  his  spirits 


In  lees  of  sloth ;  to  yield  up  the  weak  day 
To  wine,  to  lust,  and  banquets. 

ViCTORIKB  OF. 

There,  in  her  den,  lay  pompous  luxury, 
Stretoh'd  out  at  length;  no  vloe  oonld 

boast  such  high 
And  genial  victories  as  she  had  won ; 
Of  which  proud  trophies  there  at  large 

were  shown, 
Berides  small  states  and  kingdoms  rained 
Those  mighty  monarchies  that  had  o'ei^ 

spread 
The  spaciouH  earth,  and  stretcli'd  their  oon- 

quering  arms 
From  pole  to  pole,  by  her  ensnaring  charms 
Were  quite  oonsum'd;  there  lay  Imperial 

That  vanquish'd  all  the  world,  by  her  o'er- 

Fetter'd  was  th'  old  Assyrian  Hon  there ; 
The  Grecian  leopard,  and  the  Persian  boar; 
With  othen  numberless,  lamenting  by, 
Kxamplas  of  the  power  of  luxury.      May. 
LYING. 

DiSaRACB  OP. 

Lying  Is  a  disgraceful  vloe,  and  one  that 
Plutaroli  paints  In  most  disgraceful  colours, 
when  he  says  that  It  lB'*afl(>rdlngteHtlmony 
that  one  Brat  despises  God,  and  then  fears 
men."  Itls  not  possible  more  happily  to 
describe  its  horrible,  disgastlng,  and  stKti)- 
doned  nature ;  for  can  we  Imagine  any- 
thing more  vile  Chan  to  be  cowards  wlr  h  re. 
gardto  men,  and  brave  with  regard  to  riod. 
Moitlaigue. 

And  he  that  doesonelhult  at  llrst, 
And  lies  to  hide  It,  makes  It  two. 

Gain  of. 

The  gain  of  lying  is  nothing  else  but  not 
to  be  trusted  of  any,  norto  be  believed  when 
we  say  the  truth.  Sir  WaU«r  Rnleigk. 

Hard  to  Ccre. 

After  a  tongue  has  onoe  got  the  knack  of 
lying, 'tis  not  to  be  Imagined  howlmpo«i- 
ble  almost  It  Is  to  reolalm  IL  Whenoe  It 
oomea  to  paw  that  we  see  some  men,  who 
are  otherwise  very  honest,  so  subject  to  this 
MoMaigne, 

He  who  has  not  a  good  memory,  should 
aver  take  npon  him  the  trade  of  lying. 

Jbid. 
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VlOB  OF. 

liying  is  a  hateftil  and  aoouned  vice.  We 
are  not  men,  nor  have  other  tie  upon  one 
another,  but  our  word.  If  we  did  but  dis- 
oover  the  horror  and  oonsequences  of  it, 
we  should  pursue  it  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  more  Justly  than  other  crimes.     Ibid, 


MADNESS. 

Causes  of. 

Of  lunacy, 

Innumerous  were   the   causes;   humbled 

pride, 
Ambition,  disappointed,  riches  lost, 
And  bodily  disease,  and  sorrow,  oft 
By  man  inflicted  on  his  brother  man ; 
Sorrow,  that  made  the  reason  drunk,  and 

yet 

Left  much  untasted.    So  the  cup  was  flird. 

Follok. 
Characteristics  of. 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are  I 

A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 

Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 

So  prosperously  delivered  of.    Shakespeare. 

Consolation  of. 

I  am  not  mad ;  I  would  to  heaven  I  were  I 

For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself; 

O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  sliould  I  forget ! 

SKakeepeare. 
Denial  op. 

Ecstai^t 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep 
time, 

And  makes  as  healthful  music :  It  is  not 
madness 

That  I  have  utter*d ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 

And  I  tlie  matter  will  re- word ;  which  mad- 
ness 

Would  gambol  ftom.  Shakespeare, 

Effects  of.    • 

If  a  phrenzy  do  possess  the  brain, 

It  so  disturbs  and  blots  the  form  of  things, 

As  fantasy  proves  altogether  vain, 

And  to  the  wit  no  true  relation  brings. 

Sir  John  Daviee. 
Horrors  of 

O,  this  poor  brain !  ten  thousand  shapes  of 

fury 

Are  whirling  there,  and  reason  is  no  more. 

IHelding. 

This  wretched  brain  gave  way, 

And  I  became  a  wreck,  at  random  driven, 

Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  heaven. 

Moore, 


Indication  of. 

His  brain  is  wrecked — 
For  ever  in  the  pauses  of  his  speech 
His  lip  doth  work  with  inward  mutterings, 
And  his  fixed  eye  is  riveted  fearftilly 
On  something  that  no  other  sight  can  spy. 

Maiunn. 

Intensity  of. 

Every  sense 
Had  been  overstrung  by  pangs  intense : 
And  each  flrail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bow-strings,  when  relaxed  by  rain, 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide. 

Byron. 

Perception  of. 

Insane  people  easily  detect  the  nonsense 
of  other  people.  Dr,  John  Hallam, 

Pleasure  of. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad. 

Which  none  but  madmen  know.    Dryden* 

Ravi  NO  of. 

Alack,  *t  is  he ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea ;  singing  aloud, 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  ftirrow 

weeds. 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo 

flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.  Shakespeare, 

He  raves,  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  ftom 

sense ; 
So  high  he's  mounted  on  his  airy  throne, 
That  now  the  wind  has  got  into  his  head. 
And  turns  his  brains  to  phrensy.    Dry  den. 

Of  Wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  alliect. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Ibid, 

MAGISTRATE. 

A  Just. 

A  Just  and  wise  mag^rate  is  a  blessing 
as  extensive  as  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs;  a  blessing  which  includes  all 
other  blessings  whatsoever  that  relate  to 
this  life.  AUerhury, 

MAGNANIMITY. 
Defined. 

Magnanimity  Is  sufficiently  deflned  by  its 
name,  nevertheless  one  can  say  it  is  the 
good  sense  of  pride,  the  most  noble  way  of 
receiving  praise.  La  Boch^oucauld, 
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MAGNET. 
Thb. 

The   obedient  steel  with   living  instinct 

moves, 

And  veers  forever  to  the  pole  it  loves. 

Darwin. 

That  trembling  vassal  of  the  pole, 

The  feeling  oomiMMS,  navigation's  soul. 

Byron. 

MAIDEN. 
Graceful. 

A  child  no  more  I  a  maiden  now — 

A  gpraoeful  maiden,  with  a  gentle  brow ; 

A  cheek  tinged  lightly  and  a  dove-like  eye ; 

And  all  hearts  bless  her  as  she  passes  by. 

Mary  Howiti. 

MAIDENS. 

Attbaotbd  by  Glabb. 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by 

glare. 
And  mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs 

might  despair.  Byron. 

MAIDS. 
Poor. 

Poor  maids  have  more  lovers  than  hus- 
bands. John  Webster. 

.  MAIN  CHANCE. 
The. 

As  the  ancients  say  wisely 

Have  a  care  o*  th'  main  chance ; 

And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap ; 

For  as  you  sow,  y'  are  like  to  reap. 

Butler. 
MALICE. 

Characteristics  of. 

For  malice  wijl  with  Joy  the  lie  receive, 

Report,  and  what  it  wishes  true  believe. 

Yalden. 
Effects  of. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and 

vexatious,  afid  apt  to  make  our  minds  sore 

and  uneasy;   but  he  tluit  can   moderate 

these  affections  will  find  ease  in  his  mind. 

TUloUon, 
Treatment  of. 

Malice  soom'd  puts  out 

Itself;  but  argued,  gives  a  kind  of  credit 

To  a  false  accusation.  Maesinger. 

When  IT  Wounds. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  malicious  craft 
in  fixing  upon  a  season  to  give  a  mark  of 
enmity  and  ill-will :  a  word — a  look,  which 
at  one  time  would  make  no  impression,  at 
another  time  wounds  the  heart,  and,  like 
a  shaft  flying  with  the  wind,  pierces  deep, 
which,  with  its  own  natural  force,  would 
■caroe  have  reached  the  object  aimed  at. 

Sterne.  \ 


MAN. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man.  Shakespeare. 

Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese- 
paring ;  when  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head 
fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Shakeapeart. 

Man! 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

Byron. 

Fond  man  I  the  vision  of  a  moment  made  I 

Dream  of  a  dream  I  and  shadow  of  a  shade  I 

Young. 
Actions  of. 

Not  always  actions  show  the  man. 

Who  does  a  kindness  is  not  therefore  kind ; 

Perhaps  prosperity  becalmed  his  breast. 

Perhaps  the  wind  Just  shifted  from  the  east ; 

Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat ; 

Pride  guides  his  steps  and  bids  him  shun 

the  great. 
Who  combats  bravely  la  not  therefore  bravo. 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest 

slave ; 

Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise ; 

His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting  lies. 

Fope. 
Adaptability  of. 

Know  thou  this :— that  men 

Are  as  the  time  is.  Shakespeare. 

Appbeciated. 

Every  man  is  valued  in  this  world,  as  he 
shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  wishes  to  lie 
valued.  La  Bruyere. 

Assumptions  of. 

O,  but  man,  proud  man  I 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he*s  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such   fStrntastic   tricks  before    high 

heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep.       Shakespeare, 

A  wondebful  Being. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  noble 
in  reason;  how  infinite  in  faculties ;  inform 
and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  I 
In  action,  how  like  an  angel ;  in  apprehen- 
sion, how  like  a  god ;  the  beauty  of  the 
world— the  paragon  of  animals!  And  yet  to 
me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  T 

Ibid. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abjoct,  howaugusc. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderftil,  is  man  I 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him 
■uohl 
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Who  centred  in  oar  make  such  strange  ex- 
tremes ! 
From  di£f 'rent  natures  marvellously  mixt, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Distiuguisht  link  in  Being's  endless  cliain  I 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  I 
A  beam  ethereal,  sully'd,  and  alworpt  I 
Though  sully 'd  and  dishonor 'd,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute! 
An  heir  of  glory  I  a  tnXi  child  of  dust  I 
Helpless  immortal  I  Insect  infinite  I 
A  worm  I  a  God  I  Young, 

Like  a  Book. 

Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how 
to  read  him.  Channing, 

A  Chaos. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  compassion  all  con- 
fused; 
Stili  by  himself  abased  or  disabused ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurl'd ; 
The  glory.  Jest  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

Popt. 
A  Child. 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth ; 
Our  appetites  are  apt  to  change  as  theirs. 
And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain. 

Dryden, 
A  Chimera. 

What  a  chimera  is  man  I  what  a  oonftised 
chaos!  wliat  a  subject  of  contradiction! 
a  professed  Judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a 
feeble  worm  of  the  earth  I  the  great  deposi- 
tory and  guardian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere 
huddle  of  uncertainty  I  the  glory  and  the 
scandal  of  the  universe  I  J^aaeaL 

Chabagteristics  of. 

^       Man  crouches  and  blushes, 
Absconds  and  conceals ; 
He  creepelh  and  peepeth, 

He  palters  and  steals ; 
Infirm,  melancholy. 

Jealous  glancing  around ; 
An  oaf,  an  accomplice, 
He  poisons  the  ground. 

Ralph  Waldo  £!mersan. 

Moral  Characteristics  of. 

Every  man  is  a  missionary  now  and  for- 
ever, for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  he  in- 
tends or  designs  it  or  not.  He  may  be  a 
blot,  radiating  his  dark  influence  outward 
to  the  very  circumference  of  society ;  or  he 
may  b^  a  blessing,  spreading  benediction 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world ; 
but  a  blank  he  cannot  be.    There  are  no 


moral  blanks ;  there  are  no  neutral  charac- 
ters. We  are  either  the  sower  that  sows 
and  corrupts,  or  the  light  that  splendidly 
illuminates,  and  the  salt  that  silently  ope* 
rates ;  but  being  dead  or  alive,  every  man 
speaks.  ChcUmera. 

Control  of. 

The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtain'd^ 
Is  that  which  o'er  himself,  himself  hath 
gain  'd .  £arl  of  Sterling. 

Counterfeit  of  a. 

He  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who 
hath  not  the  life  of  a  man.       Skakenpecwe* 

The  Subject  of  Circumstances. 

It  is  a  pain  All  fact,  but  there  is  no  deny« 
ing  it,  the  mass  are  the  tools  of  circum- 
stances ;  thistledown  on  the  breeze,  straw 
on  the  river,  their  course  is  shaped  for  them 
by  the  currents  and  eddies  of  the  stream  of 
life;  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  are 
things,  not  men  and  women.  Man  was 
meant  to  be  not  the  slave,  but  the  ma<iter, 
of  circumstances,  and  in  proportion  as  he 
recovers  his  humanity,  in  every  sense  of  the 
great  obsolete  word,— in  proportion  as  he 
gets  back  the  spirit  of  manliness,  which  is 
self-sacrifice,  affection,  loyalty  to  an  idea 
beyon^  himself,  a  God  above  himself,  so 
far  will  he  rise  above  circumstances,  and 
wield  them  at  his  will.  Kingsley. 

The  Framer  of  his  own  Destiny. 

The  soul  of  man 
Createth  its  own  destiny  of  power ; 
And  as  the  trial  is  intenser  here. 
His  being  hath  a  nobler  strength  of  Heaven. 

WiUia. 

Man  is  supreme  lord  and  master, 
Of  his  own  ruin  and  disaster; 
Controls  his  fate,  but  nothing  less 
In  ord'ring  his  own  happiness : 
For  all  hia  care  and  pro\idence 
Is  too,  too  feeble  a  defence. 
To  render  it  secure  and  certain, 
Against  the  ii^uries  of  fortune ; 
And  oft,  in  spite  of  all  his  wit. 
Is  lost  with  one  unlucky  hit. 
And  ruin'd  with  a  circumstance 
And  mere  punctillio  of  chance. 

Massinger* 
Man  was  mark'd 
A  friend  in  his  creation  to  himself. 
And  may  with  fit  ambition  conceive 
The  greatest  blessings,  and  the  brighter 

honours 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  can  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way.  Masstnger* 
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Hun  \m  hii  nvrn  star,  and  th«  soal  that  oaa 
Bender  an  honest  and  a  perfeet  man, 
Gomninnd  all  light,  all  Inflneooe,  all  ftte, 
Nothing  to  hlin  blla  early  or  too  late. 
Oar  acta  our  angels  aie,  or  good  or  ill, 
Oar  fatal  abadows  that  nalk  by  ua  MIIL 

BtaumtMt  and  Fleteher. 
Mdtu&i.  Dspbtidenoe  op. 
Han  upon  man  depends,  and,  break  the 

the  chain, , 
He  soon  returns  to  savage  life  again ; 
On  either  hand  a  looial  tribe  he  seea, 
By  those  aviated,  and  asaliting  theae ; 
While  to  the  general  wellare  all  belong- 
The  high  in  power,  the  low  tn  aombera 
strong.  CroU. 

DOTT  ov. 

A  good  man  will  see  hla  duty  with  only  a 
nnderate^areoroaauistloal  skill;  bntlnto 
a  pervenie  heart  this  sort  of  wisdom  enter* 
not.  Were  men  as  much  afraid  of  sin 
they  are  of  danger,  there  would  be  few  oo- 
oa^ons  of  oonsulting  oar  oaaulatiL  Baker. 
Am  Enotolofbdia. 

Ha  la  the  whole  eneyolopadla  of  beta. 
The  oreation  of  a  thousand  Kireata  Is  in  one 
Boom;  and  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  flaui, 
Britain,  Amerioa,  He  folded  already  in  the 
first  man.  ErAeraon. 

Hatpt  End  op. 

A  wise  man  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
pleaflnre  even  when  death  shall  summons 
hiin ;  forasmuch  as  he  has  attained  the 
llghtful  end  of  the  best  life— departing  like 
a  guest  full  and  well  satisfied :  having  re- 
ceived life  upon  trust,  and  duly  dlaoharged 
that  oSoe  h«  aoqnita  htmseir  at  depart- 
ing, ^piewtwt, 
Emthobiabm  or. 

It  Is  not  to  taste  sweet  things,  bat  to  do 
noble  and  true  things,  and  vindioate  him- 
self under  God's  heaven  aa  a  god-msde 
man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly 
longs.  Show  him  the  way  of  doing  that, 
the  dul'est  daydrudge  kindlea  into  a  hero. 
They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  Is  to 
be  sed  uced  by  enae.  Dlffloalty,  abnegation, 
martyrdom,  death,  are  the  aUwremenU  that 
act  on  the  heart  of  man.  Kindle  the  Inner 
genial  Ilfb  of  him,  you  have  a  flame  that 
bums  up  all  lower  oonslderatfona.  Not 
happlnen,  but  something  higher:  one  sees 
this  even  in  the  frivolous  o lasses,  with  their 
■■point  of  honor"  and  the  like.  Not  by 
flattering  our  appetite;  no,  by  awakening 
the  hemfe  that  slumbers  li^every  heart  can 
any  rell^on  gain  IMlowers.  CartyU, 


EHTIIiATIIia. 

A  man's  worth  Is  estimated  tn  tida  world 
acourding  to  hla  oonduot.  La  Bruyert. 

KAM.IBIt.tTT  OP. 

O,  sad  estate 
or  human  wretohednesal  ao  weak  la  man, 
-So  ignonnt  and  blind,  that  did  not  Ood 
Soiiietlmeawlthholdlnmeray  what  weaak, 
\V(i  should  be  rulo'd  at  our  own  request. 
Bannak  Hort, 

Men  are  maobines,  with  oil  their  boasted 

ft«edom, 
Tboir  movements  turn  upon  some  favourite 


Let  ait  but  find  the  foible  oat, 
We  touoh  the  spring  and  wind  them  at  onr 
pleasure.  Brooke, 

The  way  to  oonqaer  men  Is  by  their  pas> 

Catah  but  the  ruling  foibles  of  their  hearts. 

And  all  their  boaated  vlrtaes  shrink  before 

you.  2bt*oM. 

In  their  looks  divine 
Tlie  Image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctltade  serene  and  pure. 
Hilton. 
Ii  la  only  onr  mortal  duration  that  we 
mv^xBure  by  viable  and  meaaurebln  ob- 
JeoMi  and  therelsnothlngmoumf\il  In  the 
'^I'liemplatlon  for  one  who  knows  that  the 
Creator  nisde  him  to  be  the  Image  of  hla 
own  eternity,  snd  who  feels,  that  In  thede- 
Blrefor  Immortality  ha  bsssurepmof  of  hhi 
CHpHdty  for  It.  Southe}/. 

.\  Good. 

A  Kood  man  end  an  angel  1  these  between, 
lluw  tbin  thebanierl  What  divides  thebr 

rater 

IVrliapea  moment  Or  perhaps  a  year  T 
Or.  if  an  age,  It  is  a  moment  still ; 
A  moment,  or  eternity's  forgot.  Yotu^. 

A  good  man  enlarges  the  term  of  his  own 
existence.  Ma/rii^ 


He  was  not  bom  to  shame; 
ITpon  bis  brow  shame  Is  ashamed  to  sit; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where   honor  may  b* 

orown'd 
Solo  monaroh  of  the  nniveisal  earth, 

SXakeapeart, 

The  greatest  man  Is  he  who  chooses  right 

viilh  the  most  invincible  resolution;  who 

resi^a  the  sorest  temptation  ttara  within 
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and  without ;  who  bean  the  heaviest  bop- 
dena  cheerfully ;  who  ia  oalmeat  in  atorma, 
and  most  fearless  under  menaoea  and 
frowns;  whose  relianoe  on  truth, on  Tirtne, 
and  on  Qod,  ia  most  unfkltering.      iSmaeo. 

Thb  Hbabt  of. 

All  that  hath  been  majeatioal 

In  life  or  death,  ainoe  time  began, 
la  native  in  the  aimple  heart  of  all, 
The  angel-heart  of  man. 

James  Russell  LowelU 

Thb  Happy. 
A  man  he  seems  of  oheerftil  yesterda3rs 
And  confident  to-morrowa. 

Wordmoorth, 

The  happy  man  is  he  who  distinguishes 
the  boundary  between  desire  and  delight, 
and  stands  firmly  on  the  higher  g^und  ;— 
he  who  knows  that  pleasure  is  not  only  not 
possession,  but  is  often  to  be  lost,  and  alwa3r8 
to  be  endangered  by  it.  Landor, 

Inconstancy  op. 

Men  are  not  still  the  same;  our  appetites 
Are  various,  and  inconstant  as  the  moon. 
That  never  shines  with  the  same  face  again : 
'Tis  nature^s  curse  never  to  be  resolv'd. 
Busy  to-day  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
To-morrow*s  eldest  Judgment  may  despise. 

Southern, 

Man  ia  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  vari- 
ous! 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day  I 
Perhaps  the  atoma  rolling  in  his  brain, 
Make  him  think  honesty  the  present  hour; 
The   next  a  swarm    of   base   ung^teful 

thoughts 
May  mount  aloft.  Dryden* 

O  inconstant  man ! 
How  will  you  promise !  how  will  you  de- 
ceive !  Otway. 

Intblliqbncb  op. 

Man  is  a  thinking  being,  whether  he  will 
or  no ;  all  he  can  do  ia  to  turn  hia  thoughta 
the  best  way.  Sir  W,  Temple, 

Loquacity  of. 

*  Men  are  bom  with  two  eyea,  but  with  one 
tongue,  in  order  that  they  ahould  see  twice 
as  much  aa  they  say ;  but  fW>m  their  con- 
duct one  would  suppose  that  they  were 
bom  with  two  tongues,  and  one  eye;  for 
those  talk  the  most  who  observe  the  least, 
and  obtru<le  their  remarka  upon  everything, 
who  have  aeen  into  nothing.  ColUm, 


A  MiCKOCOBX. 

Philosophers  say  that  man  is  a  microcosm, 

or  little  world,  resembling  in  miniature 

every  part  of  the  great ;  and  the  body  natu* 

ral  may  be  compared  to  the  body  politic 

Swift. 
Thb  Mind  of* 

What  ia  the  mind  of  man  T  A  reatlesa 
Boene 

Of  vanity  and  weakness ;  shifting  still, 

As  shifts  th^  lights  of  our  uncertain  knowl- 
edge. 

Or  aa  the  various  gale  of  paaaion  breathea. 

Thomeon. 

The  liiind  of  man  ia  vaatly  like  a  hive ; 
Hia  thoughta  are  buay  ever— all  alive ; 

But  here  the  aimile  will  go  no  further; 
For  beea  are  making  honey,  one  and  all ; 
Man 'a  thoughta  are  buay  in  producing  gall« 

Committing,  aa  it  were,  aelf-murther. 

Dr.  WoleoU 
A  Mibaclb. 

O,  what  a  miracle  to  man  ia  man. 

Triumphantly  diatreas'dl  what  Joy  I  what 
dread! 

AUemately  transported  and  alarm*d ! 

What  can  preserve  my  life?  or  what  de- 
stroy 7 

An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  fh>m  the 
grave; 

Legions  of  angela  can't  confine  me  there. 

Yoang. 
Madb  to  Moubn. 

O  man !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time, 
Misspending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  give  nature's  law, 

l^at  man  waa  made  to  mourn. 

Bums. 
Natubb  op. 

There  are   deptha  in  man  that  go  the 

lengtha  of  loweat  hell,  aa  there  are  heighla 

that  reach  highest  heaven ;  for  are  not  both 

heaven  and  hell  made  out  of  him,  made  by 

him,  everlasting  miracle  and  m3ratery  that 

he  ia.  Carlyle. 

Man  ia  not  an  organiam ;  he  ia  an  intelli- 
gence aerved  by  organa.    Sir  W.  HamiUon. 

Social  NBCBSsiriBa  of. 

A  man  would  have  no  pleaaurea  in  dis- 
covering all  the  beautiea  of  the  universe, 
even  in  heaven  itself,  unless  he  had  a  part- 
ner to  whom  he  might  communicate  hia 
Joya.  Oieerq, 
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Nobility  of. 

They  that  deny  a  Qod,  destroy  man*8  no- 
bility, for  certainly  man  is  of  l£in  to  the 
beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin 
to  Qod  by  His  spirit,  he  is  an  ignoble  crea- 
ture. Bacon. 

0B8TINACT  OF. 

Bat  man  we  find  the  only  creature, 

Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 

Who  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear ! 

With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 

And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines. 

Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Swi/t. 
A  Pabadox. 

Man  is  an  imbodied  paradox,  a  bundle  of 
oontradictions ;  and  as  some  set-off  against 
the  marvellous  things  that  he  has  done,  we 
might  fairly  adduce  the  monstrous  things 
that  he  has  believed.  The  more  grom  the 
fraud,  the  more  glibly  will  it  go  down,  and 
the  more  glibly  will  it  be  swallowed,  since 
folly  will  always  find  faith  wherever  im- 
postors will  find  impudence.  CoUan. 

A  Patient. 
Beware  the  Airy  of  a  patient  man. 

Dryden, 
A'Pebfbot. 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

Loui8  Theobald. 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

Hetcher. 
Pbbsumption  of. 

So  man,  the  moth,  Is  not  tkfmid  it  seems, 
To  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day. 
And  is  not  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 

Cowper. 
Highest  pRiYiLEas  of.  ^ 

'Tis  man's  pride. 
His  highest,  worthiest,  noblest  boast, 
The  privilege  he  priases  most. 
To  stand  by  helpless  woman's  side. 

Mrs.  Hol/ord. 
Qualities  of. 

A  man  that  is  temperate,  generous,  val- 
iant, chaste,  faithful,  and  honest,  may,  at 
the  same  time,  have  wit,  humour,  mirth, 
guod  breeding,  and  gallantry.  While  he 
exerts  these  latter  qualities,  twenty  occa- 
sions might  be  invented  to  show  he  is  mas- 
ter of  the  other  noble  virtues.  Steele. 

Responsibility  of. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 

Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 


And  the  regard  of  heav'n  on  all  his  ways; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

Milton. 

Restraint  on. 

There  is  always,  and  everywhere,  some 
restraint  upon  a  great  man.  He  is  guarded 
with  crowds,  and  shackled  with  formalities. 
The  half  hat,  the  whole  hat,  the  half  smile, 
the  whole  smile,  the  nod,  the  embrace,  the, 
positive  parting  with  a  little  bow,  thn  com- 
parative at  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
superlative  at  the  door;  and  if  the  person 
be  pan  huper  sebasttutf  there  is  a  hyper- 
superlative  ceremony  then  of  conducting 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  or  to  the 
very  gate,  as  if  there  were  such  rules  set  to 
these  leviathans  as  are  to  the  sea,—**  Hith- 
erto Shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

Cowley. 

A  8BBVANT. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  man  belongs 
to  himself.  No  man  does.  He  belongs  to 
his  wife,  or  his  children,  or  his  relations,  or 
his  creditors,  or  to  society  in  some  form  or 
other.  It  is  for  their  especial  good  and  bo- 
half  that  he  lives  and  works,  and  they 
kindly  allow  him  to  retain  a  certain  per^ 
centage  of  his  gains  to  administer  to  his 
own  pleasures  or  wants.  He  has  his  body, 
and  that  is  all,  and  even  for  that  he  is  an- 
swerable to  society.  In  short,  society  is  the 
master  and  man  is  the  servant;  and  it  is 
entirely  according  as  society  proves  a  good 
or  bad  master,  whether  he  turns  out  a  good 
or  a  bad  servant.  Sal€i. 

Standard  op. 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 

WatU. 

Proper  Study  of. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to 

scan; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Bape. 

Superiority  of. 

While  some  animals  exhibit  individual 
powers  in  higher  perfection,  man  stands  for 
their  superior,  not  only  in  combining  in  his 
own  body  all  the  senses  and  faculties  which 
they  possess,  but  in  being  endowed  with 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  which  arc 
denied  to  them,  and  which  at  once  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  living  creation,  and 
constitute  him  a  moral,  religious,  intelli- 
gent, and  responsible  being.  Combe* 
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PROPEB  Training  of, 

Man  is  an  animal,  formidable  both  fh>m 
his  passions  and  bis  reason ;  his  passions  of- 
ten urging  him  to  great  evils,  and  his  reason 
furnishing  means  to  achieve  them.  Tb  train 
this  animal,  and  make  him  amenable  to  or- 
der, to  inure  him  to  a  sense  of  Justioe  and 
virtue,  to  withhold  him  from  ill  oonrses  by 
fear,  and  encourage  him  in  his  duty  by 
hopes ;  In  short  to  fbshion  and  model  him 
for  society,  hath  been  the  aim  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions;  and,  in  all  times,  the 
endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men.  The 
aptest  method  for  attaining  this  end  hath 
been  always  Judged  api'oper  edticatian, 
AW18-.  BisHop  Berkety. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool :  the  wise  man  expects  fu- 
ture things,  but  does  not  depend  upon  them, 
and  in  the  meantime  enjoys  the  present, 
remembering  the  past  with  delight;  but 
the  life  of  the  fool  is  wholly  carried  on  to 
the  future.  JSJpiciiru«. 

Thb  Wisest. 

Remember,  that  he  is  indeed  the  wisest 
and  the  happiest  man,  who,  by  constant  at- 
tention of  thought,  discovers  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  with  ardent 
and  animated  resolution,  breaks  through 
every  opposition,  that  he  may  improve 
these  opportunities.  Doddridge, 

A  World. 

Man  is  our  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him.       George  Herbert. 


Dignified. 

Good  breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  digw 
nity  that  is  respected  by  the  most  petulant. 
Ill-breeding  invites  and  authorizes  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  most  timid.      Chesterfield. 

Expressiveness  of. 

Air  and  manners  are  more  expressive  than 
words.  8.  Richardson. 

Forbidding. 

Virtue  itself  offends,  when  coupled  with 
forbidding  manners.       Bishop  Midctteton. 

FORXALITT  OF. 

Many  a  worthy  man  sacrifices  his  peace 
to  formalities  of  compliment  and  good  man- 
ners. L'Eatrange. 

Forwardness  of. 

Unbecoming  forwardness oftener  proceeds 
fh>m  ignorance  than  impudence.    OrevUle. 

Gentle. 
Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.      Pope. 

Good. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those 
people  easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Who- 
ever makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy,  is 
the  best  bred  in  the  company.  Swift. 


MANHOOD. 

The  season  of  Action. 

When  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too  much, 
and  we  trust  others  too  little  when  old. 
Rashness  is  the  error  of  youth,  timid  cau- 
tion of  age.  Manhood  is  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  extr^^mes;  the  ripe  and  fer- 
tile season  of  action,  when  alone  we  can 
hope  to  find  the  head  to  contrive,  united 
with  the  hand  to  execute.  Cotton, 

MANNERS. 
Crrkmoniocs. 

In  conversation  use  some,  but  not  too 
much  ceremony;  it  teaches  others  to  be 
courteous  too.  Demeanours  are  commonly 
paid  t>ack  in  their  own  coin.  Fuller, 

Characteristics  of. 

The  manner  of  a  vulgar  man  has  freedom 
without  ease,  and  the  manner  of  a  gentle- 
man has  ease  without  freedom. 

Cketterfield. 


Hail !  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life, 
for  smooth  do  ye  make  the  road  of  it,  like 
grace  and  beauty  which  beget  inclinations 
to  «ove  at  first  sight ;  'Cis  ye  who  open  the 
door  and  let  the  stranger  in.  Sterne. 

Evil  habits  soil  a  fine  dress  more  than 
mud ;  good  manners,  by  their  deeds,  easily 
set  off  a  lowly  garb.  Plautus, 

Importance  of. 

Manners  are  of  more  importance  than 
laws.  Upon  them,  in  a  great  measure  the 
laws  depend.  The  law  touches  but  here 
and  there,  now  and  then.  Manners  are 
what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt 
or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by  a  con- 
stant, steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation^ 
like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They 
give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to  our 
lives.  According  to  their  quality,  they  aid 
morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally 
destroy  them.  Burke. 

Knowledge  of. 

Knowledge  of  man  and  manners,  the 
freedom  of  habitudes,  and  conversation  with 
the  horn  company  of  both  sexes,  is  neces- 
sary. Drydmi. 
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Nothing  so  muoh  prevents  our  bolDg 
natural  as  the  desire  of  appearing  so. 

La  Rochtifoucauld, 
Softness  of. 

Always  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great 
softness  of  manner,  an  unruffled  evenness 
of  temper,  and  an  enunciation  studied, 
slow,  and  deliberate.  These  things  are  all 
unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of  mental 
discipline  into  which  he  that  has  no  pur- 
pose of  craft  or  design  to  answer  cannot 
submit  to  drill  himself.  The  most  sucoess- 
lul  knaves  are  usually  of  this  description, 
as  smooth  as  raaors  dipped  in  oil,  and  as 
sharp.  They  affect  the  innocence  of  the 
dove,  which  they  have  not,  in  order  to  hide 
the  cunning  of  the  serpenti  which  they 
have.  CoUon, 

Sometimes  Ridiculous. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court 
are  atr  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  be- 
havior of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at 
the  court.  Shakespeare. 

Rough. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discon- 
tent \  severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness 
breedeth  hate ;  even  reproofe  from  author- 
ity ought  to  be  grave,  and  not  taunting. 

Lord  Boicon* 
Simple. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies : 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and 
wtse.  Young, 

Thb  Shadow  of  Yibtues. 

Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues ;  the 
momentary  display  of  those  qualities  which 
our  fellow-creatures  love  and  respect.  If 
we  strive  to  become,  then,  what  we  strive 
to  appear,  manners  may  often  be  rendered 
useful  guides  to  the  performance  of  our 
duties.  Sidney  StnUh. 

VULQARITT  OF. 

A  vulgar  nuin  is  captious  and  Jealous; 
eager  and  impetuous  about  trifles.  He 
suspects  himself  to  be  slighted,  thinks 
everything  that  is  said  meant  at  him;  if 
the  company  happens  to  laugh,  he  Is  per- 
suaded they  laugh  at  him ;  he  g^ws  angry 
and  testy,  says  something  very  imperti- 
nent, and  draws  himself  into  a  scrape,  by 
showing  what  he  calls  a  proper  spirit,  and 
asserting  himself.  ChesterJMd, 

MARRIAGE. 

Wedlock's  a  sau<7,  sad,  familiar  state, 
Where  folks  are  very  apt  to  scold  and  bate: 


Love  keeps  a  modest  distance  is  divine. 
Obliging,  and  8a3rs  ev'rything  that's  fine. 

J)r,  Wo  f I  of. 

Here  Iots  his  golden  shafts  emplo3rs,  here 

lights 
His  constant  lamp^  and  waves  his  purple 

wings, 
Reigpis  here  and  revels.  Rowley, 

Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true 

source 
Of  hunuin  offlipring,  sole  propriety 
In  paradise  of  all  things  common  else  t 

MiUon. 
Of  Age. 

They  that  marry  ancient  people  merely 
in  expectation  to  bury  them,  h^g  them- 
selves in  hope  that  one  will  come  and  out 
the  halter.  JiSUler. 

Best  Aqb  for. 

The  best  time  for  marriage  will  be  to- 
wards thirty,  for  as  the  younger  times  are 
unfit,  either  to  choose  or  to  govern  a  wife 
and  fiEtmily,  so,  if  thou  stay  long,  thou  shalt 
hardly  see  the  education  of  thy  children, 
who,  being  left  to  strangers,  are  In  effect 
lost ;  and  better  were  it  to  be  unborn  than 
ill-bred ;  fbr  thereby  thy  posterity  shall 
either  perish,  or  remain  a  shame  to  thy 
name.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

AOREBMSNT  IN. 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned,  to 
avoid  all  offence  of  each  other,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  conversation.  Every  little 
thing  can  blast  an  infknt  blossom. 

Jeremy  Taylor, 
Bliss  of. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 

Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall. 

Cowper. 
Bond  of. 

If  3rou  would  have  the  nuptial  union  last, 
Let  virtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  fast. 

Rowe. 
Choiob  in. 

If  you  wish  to  marry  suitably,  marry  your 
equal.  Otnd, 

Never  marry  but  for  love,  but  see  that 
thou  Invest  what  is  lovely.    William  Penn, 

Take  the  daughter  of  a  good  mother. 

FidUr. 

CUBSB  OF. 

O  marriage!   marriage!   what  a  curse  is 

thine 
Where  hands  alone  consent,  and   hearts 
t        abhor.  Aaron  BHU 
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Dbliohts  Ol^. 

How  near  am  I  to  happiness 

That  earth  exceeds  not  T  not  another  like  it. 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  preoions, 

As  are  the  oonoeal'd  comforts  of  a  man 

Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 

Of  blessing^  when  I  come  but  near  the 

house; 
What  a  delicious   breath  marriage  sends 

forth. 
The  violet-bed*s  not  sweeter.    Honest  wed- 
lock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take 

delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odors.         MiddUton, 

A  Dbsperatb  Thinq. 

Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing :  the  Anogs 
in  JEsop  were  extremely  wise ;  they  had  a 
great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would 
not  leap  mto  the  well,  because  they  could 
not  get  out  again.  Selden, 

Epfeots  op. 

Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  Airy  of 
his  passion;  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a 
man's  manners.  Oongreve, 

KXCELLBNOB  OF. 

If  idleness  be  .the  root  of  all  evil,  then 
matrimony's  good  for  something,  for  it  sets 
many  a  poor  woman  to  work.       Fan6n^A. 

FouNDBD  ON  Esteem. 
Wedded  love  is  founded  on  esteem. 
Which  the  fair  merits  of  the  mind  engage. 
For  those  are  charms  which  never  can  de- 
cay; 
But  time  which  gives  new  whiteness  to  the 

swan, 
Improves  their  lustre.  J^enton. 

A  Feast. 

Marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  g^ce  is 
sometimes  better  than  the  feast.        Oolton, 

Forbearance  in. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear ; 
And  something,  ev*ry  day  they  live. 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive.     Vowper, 
Seldom  Happy. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  hap- 
py, is  because  young  ladies  spend  their 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cakes. 

Swi/L 
Uasty. 

Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of 

pleasure, 

Marnr*d  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure. 

Ofmgreve. 


Hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

Shakespeare* 
Honorable. 

As  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a 

village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man 

more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a 

bachelor.  Ilnd. 

Interfbrenob  with. 

Of  all  the  actions  of  a  man's  life,  his  mar- 
riage does  least  concern  other  people ;  yet 
of  all  actions  of  our  life  it  is  most  meddled 
with  by  other  people.  Selden, 

Joys  of. 

The  Joy  sof  marriageare  the  heaven  on  earth. 

Life's  paradise,  great  princes,   the  soul's 

quiet. 
Sinews  of  concord,  earthly  immortality, 
Eternity  of  pleasures.  John  I^ord* 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know 
That  marriage  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below.  Cotton. 

Mmrobnabt  of. 

Tempting  gold  alone 
In  this  our  age  more  marriages  completes 
Than  virtue,  merit,  or  the  force  of  love. 

Wandes/ord. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is— hands,  not  hearts. 

Shakeiipeare. 
A  Rbvolution. 

Th6  moment  a  woman  marries,  some  ter- 
rible revolution  happens  in  her  system ;  all 
her  good  qualities  vanish,  presto,  like  eggs 
out  of  a  conjuror's  liox.  'Tis  true  that  they' 
appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  box,  but  for 
the  husband  they  are  gone  forever. 

Bulwer. 
Risks  of. 

For  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  turned  in  by  attorneyship ; 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife ; 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  hap- 
piness, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  bliss. 

Shakespeare. 
Rule  of. 

first  get  an  absolute  conquest  over  thy- 
self,  and  then  thou  wilt  easily  govern  thy 
wife.  Fuller. 

Saorbdnbss  ov. 

Strong  are  the  instincts  with  which  God 
has  guarded  the  aaoredness  of  marriage. 

Maria  M^Jnioth^ 
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Second. 

Were  a  man  not  to  marry  a  seoond  time, 

it  might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wife  had 

given  him  a  disgust  to  marriage;  but  by 

taking  a  seoond  wife,  he  pa3rs  the  highest 

compliment  to  the  first,  by  showing  that 

she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married  man, 

that  he  wishes  to  be  so  a  seoond  time. 

JoAYMon. 
Secrets  op. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held ; 

Their  sweet  and  bitter  by  the  wise  conceal'd. 

Dryden. 
State  op. 

Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  unfit  for  the  marriage  state. 

Johnaon* 
A  Stimulus. 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  family  and 
poverty  have  done  more  to  support  me  than 
I  have  to  support  them.  They  have  com- 
pelled me  to  make  exertions  that  I 
hardly  thought  myself  capable  of;  and  often 
when  on  the  eve  of  despairing,  they  have 
forced  me,  like  a  coward  in  a  comer,  to  fight 
like  a  hero,  not  for  myself,  but  for  my  wife 
and  little  ones.  J\>wer. 

A  Double  Tib. 

That  alliance  may  be  said  to  have  s 
double  tie,  where  the  mindi^  are  united  as 
well  as  the  body ;  and  the  union  will  have 
all  its  strength  when  both  the  links  are  in 
perfection  together.  Coltoii, 

A  Perpetual  Tie. 

Marriage  is  the  strictest  tie  of  perpetual 
firiendship,  and  there  can  be  no  firiendship 
without  confidence,  and  no  confidence 
without  intefi^ty ;  and  he  must  expect  to 
be  wretched  who  pays  to  beauty,  rich  en,  or 
politeness,  that  regard  which  only  virtue 
and  piety  can  claim.  Johnson. 

MARTYRDOM. 

What  it  Proves. 

He  that  dies  a  martyr  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  knave,  but  by  no  means  that  he  was 
not  a  fool ;  since  the  most  absurd  doctrines 
are  not  without  such  evidence  as  martyr- 
dom can  produce.  A  martyr,  therefore,  by 
the  mere  act  of  sufifering,  can  prove  nothing 
but  his  own  faith.  CoUon. 

MARTYRS. 
Scarce. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  a  modern 
martjnr,— «ome  to  pity,  and  some  to  perse- 
oute,  some  to  regret,  and  some  to  roast  him. 


If  martyrdom  is  now  on  the  decline,  it  is  not 
because  martyrs  are  less  zealous,  but  be* 
cause  martyr-mongers  are  more  wise.  The 
light  of  intellect  has  put  out  the  fire  of 
persecution,  as  other  fires  are  observed  to 
smoulder  before  the  light  of  the  same. 

Oolton. 

MASTER. 
Of  a  Family. 

It  is  not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving 
commands,  that  constitutes  a  master  of  a 
family,  but  prudence,  equal  behavtoar, 
with  a  readiness  to  protect  and  cherish 
them,  is  what  entitles  a  man  to  that  charao- 
ter  in  their  very  hearts  and  sentiments. 

Steele. 

MASTERS. 
Influence  of. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  to  make  a  horse 
ftit,  as  the  eye  of  his  master.  Diogenes* 

MASTERS  AND  SERVANTS. 

If  thou  art  a  master,  be  sometimes  blincl ; 
if  a  servant,  sometimes  deaf.  Ihiller. 

MAXIMS. 
Definition  op. 

A  maxim  is  a  conclusion  upon  observa- 
tion of  matters  of  Ihct,  and  is  merely  specu- 
lative; a  ** principle*'  carries  knowledge 
within  itself,  and  is  prospective. 

Coleridge. 

Maxims  are  the  condensed  good  sense  of 
nations.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

MEALS. 

§ 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions. 

Shakespeare. 

MEANS. 
Proper  use  of. 

The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  em- 
braced, 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  Heaven  would, 
And  we  will  not.  Heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 

Shakespeare, 

MEDICINE. 
Using. 
We  seem  ambitious  God's  wliole  work  to 

undo; 
With  new  diseases  on  ourselves  we  war. 
And  with  new  physic,  a  worse  engine  far. 

Donne. 

MEDICINES. 


Joy,  temperance,  and  repose, 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

Longfellow. 
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MEDIOCRITY. 
Oharaotbb  op. 

Minds  of  moderate  oallbre  ordinarily  oon- 
demn  everything  which  is  beyond  their 
range.  La  Boche/oueauld* 

Proop  op. 

Alwaj^  to  give  pralae  moderateiy,  is  a 
strong  proof  of  medioority. 

MctrquiBde  Vduvencurgues. 

ALMOST  Universal. 

We  meet  with  few  utterly  dull  and  stupid 
souls:  the  sublime  and  transoendent  are 
still  fewer;  the  generality  of  mankind  stand 
between  these  two  extremes :  the  interval 
is  mied  with  multitudes  of  ordinaiy  geni- 
uses, but  all  very  useful,  and  the  ornaments 
and  supports  of  the  oommonwealth. 

La  Bruyere. 

USBPULNESS  OP. 

Persevering  medioority  Is  much  more  re- 
spectable, and  unspeakably  more  useAil 
than  talented  inaonstan<^. 

J)r,  James  HamiUon. 

MEDITATION. 

Dbpinition  op. 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  ahrinketh 

in. 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire. 

Sir  J.  Dania, 
EppBcrrs  op. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears 
ofif  the  strangeness  of  it ;  and  shows  it  in  its 
several  lights  and  various  ways  of  appear- 
ance, to  the  view  of  the  mind.  South. 

Forms  Judombnt. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may 
furnish  us  with  nuiny  ideas  of  men  and 
things,  yet  it  is  our  own  meditation  must 
form  our  Judgment.  Dr,  L  WcUU, 

Rbsults  op. 

Where  a  man  has  a  passion  for  meditating 
without  the  capacity  of  thinking,  a  particu* 
lar  idea  fixes  itself  &st,  and  soon  creates  a 
mental  disease.  Ooethe. 

Thb  Tonoub  op  ths  Soul. 

Meditation  is  the  tongue  of  the  soul  and 
the  language  of  our  spirit ;  and  our  wander- 
ing thoughts  in  prayer  are  but  the  neglects 
of  meditation  and  recessions  ftom  that  duty ; 
and  according  as  we  neglect  meditation,  so 
are  our  prayers  imperfect,  meditation  be- 
ing the  soul  of  prayer  and  the  intention  of 
our  spirit.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

MEEKNESS. 

O  blessed  well  of  love!  O  flower  of  grace. 
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Flowbr  op. 

The  flower  of  meekness  on  a  stem  of 
grace.  Jamea  Montgomery. 

MEETING. 
Jot  op. 

The  Jo3rs  of  meeting  pay  the  pangs  of  ab- 
sence; 
Else  who  could  bear  it?  Mowe. 

Absence,  with  all  its  pains, 
Is  by  this  charming  moment  wip'd  away. 

Thomson. 

MELANCHOLY. 
Brooding. 

My  melancholy  haunts  me  everywhere 
A  ltd  not  one  kindly  gleam  pierces  tho  irloom 
Of  my  dark  thoughts,  to  give  a  glimpse  of 
comfort.  Southern. 

Causbs  op. 

Sco£Gi,  calumnies,  and  Jests  are  f^equnntly 

the  causes  of  melancholy.   It  is  said  that  **  a 

blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow 

with  a  sword  ;*'   and  certainly  there  are 

many  men  whose  feelings  are  more  galled 

by  a  calumny,  a  bitter  Jest,  a  libel,  a  pas- 

quil,  a  squib,  a  satire,  or  an  epigram,  than 

by  any  misfortune  whatsoever. 

Boberi  Burton. 
Charactbristics  op. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 

Which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's, 

Which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's, 

Which  is  pride ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is 

Ambition ;  nor  the  lawyer*s,  which  is  politic; 

Nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  lover's, 

Which  is  all  these ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy 

Of  mine  own;  compounded  of  many  simplei, 

Extracted  trotn  many  objects,  and,  indeed, 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels ; 

In  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 

In  a  most'hum'rous  sadness. 

ShakeapearOm 

Melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 

Shakeepearo. 
Thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melan- 
choly. Ihid. 
Besieged  with  sable  coloured  melancholy. 

Ibid. 
The  sad  companion,   duU-ey'd  melan- 
choly. Ibid. 

Melancholy  as  a  lover's  lute.  Ibid 

Charms  of. 
Qo,  you  may  call  it  madness,  fblly,— • 

Ton  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholyy 
I  would  not,  if  I  ooiuUt  be  gay ! 
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Ah?  what  is  mirth,  bat  turbulenoe  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heaven- 
ly melancholy  ?  BecUiie. 

A  Mental  Diseasb. 

Melancholy 

la  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indisposition 

Of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease ;  so  eostai^, 

Fantastic  dotage,  madness,  ft«nsy,  rapture, 

Of  mere  imagination,  differ  partly 

From  melancholy;  which  Is  briefly  this: 

A  mere  commotion  of  the  mind  overcharged 

With  fear  and  sorrow ;  first  begat  i'  th'  brain. 

The  seal  of  reason,  and  fh>m  thence,  derived 

As  suddenly  into  the  heart,  the  seat 

Of  our  affection.  John  Ford, 

Features  of. 

This  is  mere  madness : 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  dis- 
closed. 
Mis  silence  will  sit  drooping.  Shakespeare. 

He  droops,  and  hangs  his  discontented  head. 

Like  merit  scom'd  by  Insolent  authority. 

JRotve. 
A  Fearpul  Gift. 

Melancholy  is  a  fearAil  gift: 

What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  darkness. 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real.   Byron. 

Ijf  FLUENCB  OF. 

All  seems  infected  that  th'  Infected  spy. 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  Jaundiced  eye. 

Ti)pe. 

How  vain  all  outward  effort  to  supply 

The  soul  with  Joy !    The  noontide  sun  is 

dark, 

And  music  discord,  when  the  heart  is  low. 

Younff. 

Prevalence  of. 

There  is  no  music  in  the  Ufd 

That  sounds  with  liappy  laughter  solely ; 

There's  not  a  string  attun'd  to  mirth, 

But  has  its  chord  of  melancholy. 

Thomcu  Hood. 
To  BE  Rbsisteb. 

Kever  give  way  to  melancholy ;  resist  it 
steadily,  for  the  habit  will  encroach.  I  once 
gave  a  lady  two-and-twenty  receipts  against 
melancholy :  one  was  a  bright  fire ;  another, 
to  remember  all  the  pleasant  things  said  to 
her ;  another,  to  keep  a  box  of  sugar  plums 
•11'  the  chimney-piece  and  a  kettle  simmer- 
ing on  the  hob.  I  thought  this  mere  tri- 
lling at  the  moment,  but  have  in  after  life 
#Nav6ied  how  true  it  is  that  these  UtUe 


pleasures  often  banish  melancholy  better 
than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects;  and 
that  no  means  ought  to  be  thought  too  tri* 
fling  which  can  oppose  it  either  in  ourselves 
or  in  others.  Sidney  Smith. 

Sadness  of. 

Melancholy 

Sits  on  me,  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 

Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through^ 
nor  yet 

Descend  in  rain,  and  end;  but  spreads  it- 
self 

Twixt  heaven  and  earth,  like  envy  between 
man 

And  man— an  everlasting  mist.        Byron. 

Pbnurt  of  Soul. 

This  melancholy  flatters,  but  menaces  you, 

What  is  it  else  but  penury  of  soul, 

A  lazy  fhMt,  a  numbness  of  the  mind  ? 

Bryden. 

MEMORY. 
Activitt  of. 
Luird  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the 

brain. 
Our  tho:ights  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden 

chain; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 

J\>pe. 
The  Art  of. 

None  g^w  so  old, 
Not  to  remember  whei«  they  hid  their  gold ; 
From  age  such  art  of  memory  we  learn, 
To  fbrget  nothing  what  is  our  concern : 
Their  interest  no  priest,  nor  sorcerer 
Forgets,  nor  lawyer,  nor  philosopher; 
No  understanding,  memory  can  want. 
Where  wisdom  studious    industry  doth 

plant.  J>enham. 

Without  Contamination. 

A  memory  without  blot  or  contamkiation 
must  be  an  exquisite  treasure,— an  inex- 
haustible stfuroe  of  pure  ref^'eshment. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 
Definition  of. 

Memory  is  the  cabinet  of  imagination,  the 
treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  conscience, 
and  the  council-chamber  of  thought. 

BaaiL 

It  is  the  treasure  house  of  the  mind, 
wherein  the  monuments  thereof  are  kept 
and  preserved.  I\iller, 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in 
our  minds  those  ideas  which  after  imprint- 
ing hav(«  disappeared,  or  have  been  laid 
aside  out  of  sight*  Locke. 
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£mblbhs  of 

A  pen—to  register ;  a  key — 
That  wind8  through  secret  wards; 

Are  well  assigned  to  memory 
By  allegoric  hards.  Wordsworth. 

A  Fob. 

O  memory,  tho'i  fond  deceiver, 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 

To  former  Jo3rs  recurring  ever. 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  opprest  oppressing. 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe ! 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe.       QoldtmUh. 

A  JeweIm 

On  this  dear  Jewel  of  my  memory 
My  heart  will  ever  dweU,  and  fate  in  vain 
Possessing  that,  essay  to  make  me  wretched. 

John  Mussell, 

JOYB  OF. 

Memory,  bosom-spring  of  Joy. 

Ooleridffe^ 

Leaves  of. 

The  leaves  of  memory  seem  to  make 

A  moumftil  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Xotifz/eOotr. 
Pavqs  of. 
Remembrance  wakes  with   all   her  busy 

train. 
Swells  at  my  breast  and  turns  the  past  to 

pain.  Oold&mith, 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 

mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  de- 
spair. 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  in  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  da3rsthat  are  no  more. 

Tennyson, 
A  Paradise. 

Memory  is  the  only  paradise  out  of  which 
we  cannot  be  driven  away.  Indeed,  our 
first  parents  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  it. 

JHekter. 

A  Source  of  Pleasure. 

Memory,  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion, rather  than  that  dreadftil  engine  of 
oolloquial  oppression,  into  which  it  is  some- 
times directed.  Sidney  JSmith, 

Pleasures  of. 

Sweet  memory,  wafted  by  the  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail. 
To  view  the  fkiry  haunts  of  long-lost  hours. 
Blest  with  fkr  greener  nhades,  £eir  lovlier 
flowers.  Bogere. 


Hail,  memory,  hail!   in  thy  exhaustless 

mine. 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures 

shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call 

obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 

Ibid. 

No  enjoyment,  however  Inconsidenible, 
is  confined  to  the  present  moment.  A  man 
is  the  happier  for  life  fW>m  having  made 
once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any 
length  of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  en- 
Joyed  any  considerable  interval  of  inno- 
cent pleasure.  Sidney  Smith, 

Powers  of. 

The  powers  of  memory  are  two-fold. 
They  consist  in  the  actual  reminiscence  or 
recollection  of  past  events,  and  in  the 
power  of  retaining  what  we  have  learned 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  called  into 
remembrance  as  occasions  present  them- 
selves, or  circumstances  may  require* 

Cogan, 
A  Punishment. 

Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence, 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence,  nor  tir 

offence : 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment,  to  keep  in  store, 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before. 

Denham. 
Rboolleotion  of. 
Though  time  has  plough*d  that  face 
With  many  furrows  since  I  saw  it  first. 
Yet   I*m   too   well   acquainted   with   the 

ground  quite  to  forget  it.  Dryden. 

The  Joys  I  have  possess'd  are  ever  mine ; 
Out  of  thy  reach,  behind  eternity. 
Hid  in  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  past, 
But    bless*d    remembrance    brings  thetu 
hourly  back.  Ihid, 

A  Tomb-Searoher. 

Through  the  shadowy  past. 
Like  a  tomb-searcher,  memory  ran. 
Lifting  each  shroud  that  time  had  cast 
0*er  buried  hopes.  Moore 

A  Strong. 

A  strong  memory  is  generally  coupled 
with  an  infirm  Judgpnent.  Montague. 

Training  of. 

It  is  a  fkct  well  attested  by  experience, 
that  the  memory  may  be  seriously  injured 
by  pressing  upon  too  hardly  and  continu- 
ously in  early  life.  Whatever  theory  we 
hold  as  to  this  great  function  of  our  nature, 
it  is  certain  that  its  powers  are  only  grada« 
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ally  developed ;  and  that  if  foroed  into  pre- 
mature exercise,  they  are  impaired  hy  the 
effort.  This  is  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  general 
import,  applying  to  the  condition  and  ciil- 
tare  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  but 
singularly  to  the  one  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, with  forms,  in  one  sense,  the  founda- 
tion of  intellectual  life.  A  regulated  exer- 
cise, short  of  fatigue,  is  improving  to  it ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  refhiin  fh>m  goading  it  by 
constant  and  laborious  efforts  in  early  life, 
and  before  the  instrument  is  strengthened 
to  its  work,  or  it  decays  under  our  liands. 

Sir  H.  HoUand. 
Using  thb. 

Use  your  memory ;  you  will  sensibly  ex- 
perience a  gradual  improvement  while  jrou 
take  care  not  to  overload  it.  Waits, 

The  Friend  op  Wit. 

Memory  IS  the  fHend  of  wit,  but  the  treach- 
erous ally  of  invention;  there  are  many 
books  that  owe  their  success  to  two  things, 
the  good  memory  of  those  who  write  them, 
and  the  bad  memory  of  those  who  read 
them.  CoUon, 

MEMORY  AND  JUDGMENT. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  constantly  hear  men 
complaining  of  their  memory,  but  not  of 
their  Judgment?  Is  it  that  they  are  less 
ashamed  of  a  short  memory,  because  they 
have  heard  that  this  is  a  failing  of  great 
wits;  or  is  it  because  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  a  fool  with  a  strong  memory,  nor 
more  rare  than  a  man  of  sense  with  a  weak 
Judgment  f 

MEN. 
Crildrbn. 

They  are  but  children  too,  though  they 
have  grey  hairs ;  they  are  indeed  of  a  larger 
size.  Senecct, 

Governed  bt  Cibouxstanoes. 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 

the  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men. 

Byron, 
Three  CuLmma  of. 

There  are  but  three  classes  of  men :  the 

retrograde^  the  stationary  and  ths  progress 

sive.  Lavaler, 

Easily  Known. 

It  is  &r  easier  to  know  men  than  to  know 
roan.  La  Jtoehe/oueauld, 

In  Masses. 

Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses,  as  in 
oamps  an^  in  cities,  improve  their  talents, 
jot  impair  their  yirtueSy  and  atiengthen 


their  minds,  but  weaken  their  morals;  thus 

a  retrocession  in  the  one,  is  too  often  the 

price  they  pay  for  a  refinement  of  the  other 

Cotton, 
Of  Sense. 

We  do  not  commonly  find  men  of  su- 

perior  sense  amongst  those  of  the  highest 

fortune.  JuvenaL 

Unlucky. 

Never  have  anything  to  do  with  an  un- 
lucky place,  or  an  unlucky  man.  I  have 
seen  many  clever  men,  very  clever  men, 
who  had  not  shoes  to  their  feet.  I  never 
act  with  them.  Their  advice  sounds  very 
well,  but  they  cannot  get  on  themselves; 
and  if  they  cannot  do  good  to  themselves, 
how  can  they  do  good  to  me  f     Sothschild, 

MEN,  GOOD. 

Watched  by  Providence. 

The  good  are  heaven's  peculiar  care. 

Ovid, 
Abhor  Yioe. 

The  good,  for  virtue's  sake,  abhor  to  sin. 

Horace. 

MEN,  GREAT. 

Inspiration  of. 

All  groat  men  are  to  some  degree  inspired. 

Tully- 
Knowledge  of. 

Great  men,  like  great  cities,  have  many 

crooked  arts  and  dark  alleys  in  their  hearts, 

whereby  he  that  knows  them  may  save 

himself  much  time  and  trouble. 

Lives  of. 

Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers  in 
the  city  of  God,  and  secret  passages  run« 
ning  deep  beneath  external  nature,  give 
their  thoughts  intercourse  with  higher  in* 
telligences,  which  strengthens  and  consoles 
them,  and  of  which  the  labourers  on  the 
surfkce  do  not  even  dream.        Longfellow* 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us. 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.    Ibid* 

MERCHANT. 

A  Restless. 

The  restless  merchant,  he  that  loves  to  steep 

His  brains  in  wealth,  and  lays  his  soul  to 

sleep 
In  bags  of  bullion,  sees'th  immortal  ovown« 
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A.nd  fkin  would  mount,  but  ingotp  keep 
bim  down ; 

He  brags  to-day,  perohanoe,  and  begs  to- 
morrow : 

He  lent  but  now,  wants  credit  now  to  borrow. 

Blow,  winds,  the  treasures  gone,  the  mer- 
chant's broke ; 

A  slave  to  silver's  but  a  slave  to  smoke. 

QwirUa, 
«« MERCY." 

'Attributbs  of. 

Of  all  the  paths  which  lead  to  human  blin, 
The  most  secure  and  grateful  to  our  steps, 
With  men^  and  humanity  is  mark'd ; 
The  sweet-tongued   rumor  of  a  gracious 

deed 
Can  charm,  from  hostile  hands,  th'  uplifted 

blade, 
The  gall  of  anger  Into  milk  transform. 
And  dress  the  brows  of  enmity  in  smiles. 

Olover. 
Chabactbbibtios  of. 

'Tis mercy t  mercy! 
The  mark  of  heav'n  Impress'd  on  human 

kind, 
Mercy,   that  glads  the  world,  ueals  Joy 

around; 
Mercy  that  smooths  the  dreadful  brow  of 

power, 
And  makes  dominion  light;  mercy  that 

saves. 
Binds  up  the  broken  heart,  and  heals  de- 
spair. Bowe. 

Divinity  of. 

Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  gods. 

When  mercy  seasons  Justice. 

Shakespeare, 
Attributes  of  Heavbn. 
The  greatest  attribute  of  heaven  is  mercy ; 
And  'tis  the  crown  of  Justice,  and  the  glory. 
Where  it  may  kill  with  right,  to  save  with 
pity.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Infinitudb. 

There  is  more  mercy  in  the  merdf^il  Ood 
Than  e'er  inhabited  the  pregnant  ejres 
Of  men,  who  waste  unprofitable  tears 
For  all  imaginable  woes,  and  leave 
The  poor  uncomforted,  to  wail  their  own. 

Coleridge, 
Nobility  of. 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ?, 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merdAil, 
Sweet  meroy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

Shekkeepeoir^ 

PUBADINOS  OF. 

Hate  shuts   her  soul  when   dove-eyed 
meitey  jkbsAM,  Sprague. 


Pbayeb  for. 

We  do  pray  fbr  meroy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  Shakespeare. 

The  Prerooativb  of  Powbr. 
O  mercy,  heav'nly  bom  I  Sweet  attribute ! 
Thou  great,  thou  best  prerogative  of  power  I 
Justice  may  guard  the  throne,  but  Join'd 

with  thee, 
On  rocks  of  adamant,  it  stands  secure. 
And  braves  the  storm  beneath.    Somerville* 

Rule  of. 

Merqy  to  him  that  shows  itj  is  the  rule. 

Cotoper, 
Thb  Quality  of. 

The  quality  of  meroy  is  not  strain'd :  ^ 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 

takes: 
'Tis  mi ght^t  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
His  soeptre  shows  the  foree  ot  temporal 

power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  mijestv. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 

Ood's, 
When  mercy  seasons  Justice. 

Consider  this,-^ 
That,  in  the  course  of  Justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mer- 
cy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  J^akespeare. 

MERIT. 

Apprboiation  of. 

Amongst  the  sons  of  men  how  few  are 

known 

Who  dare  be  Just  to  merit  not  their  own. 

ChurehiU^ 
Chabaotbbistio  of. 

Elevation  is  to  merit  what  dress  is  to  a 
handsome  person. 

There  is  merit  withoibt  elevation;  but 
there  is  no  elevation  without  some  merit. 

Nature  creates  merit,  and  fortune  brings 
it  into  play.  La  BoehtfoucauUU 

DiSTIMOUIBHBD. 

Whoe'er  amidst  the  son* 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Display  distingfuished  merit,  Is  a  noble 
Of  nature's  own  creating.  Ooriolanui* 
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MoDBSTT  or. 

There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit  I 
Averse  from  asking,  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  g^fls  it  aslcs.  Vryden, 

Merit  was  ever  modest  known.  Oa^f. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  fkoe  on  his  own  perfection. 

Shakespeare. 

Modesty  is  to  merit  as  shades  to  figures 
in  a  picture ;  giving  it  strength  and  beauty. 

La  Bruyere. 

Pkaisb  of. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend, 
Uis  praise  is  lost  who  waits  till  all  commend. 

£ope. 

Qualities  of. 
Like  the  sun,  true  merit  shows ; 
By  nature  warm,  by  nature  bright, 
With  inbred  flames  he  nobly  glovm, 
Nor  needs  the  aid  of  borrowed  light. 

Bickergtaff. 

Rbwabd  of. 

Rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last.       Bope, 

Its  own  Rewabd. 

Qood  actions  crown  themselves  with  lasting 

bays 
Who  deserves  well,  needs  not  another's 

praise.  Heath. 

Test  of. 

The  test  of  extraordinary  merit  is  to  see 
those  who  envy  it  the  most,  yet  obliged  to 
praise  it.  La  Boch^oueauld, 

I  am  told  so  many  ill  things  of  a  man,  and 
I  see  so  few  in  him,  that  I  begin  to  suspect 
he  has  a  real  but  troublesome  merit,  as  be- 
ing likely  to  eclipse  that  of  others. 

La  Bruyere. 

Unsuccessful. 

Unsuccessful  merit  will  never  have  many 
fbllowers,  though  admirers  may  be  found. 

Zimmerman. 

METAPHYSICS. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysics  wit  can  fly.  Jtfeto. 

METHOD. 

Want  of. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only 
supportable  in  men  of  great  learning  or 
genius,  wfio  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact, 
and  therefore  choose  to  throw  down  their 
pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather 
than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 

Addi9on. 


MIDNIGHT. 
HouB  of. 

Midnight,-^range  mystic  hour,— when 
the  veil  between  the  f^rail  present  and  the 
eternal  fdture  grows  thin.         Mre.  Stawe, 

MILITIA. 
Inutility  of. 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintain  d  at  vast 

expense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  |n  war  a  weak  defence! 
Stout  once  a  month,  they  march,  a  bluster- 
ing band, 
And  ever,  but  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

J)rydenm 

MIND. 

My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is.    SouihwelL 

Man's  mind  a  mirror  is.  JMcf. 

The  voyage  of  the  mind.  Oowleym 

The  garden  of  the  mind.  Tennyean. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind.      Ibid. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.     JSffUikespeare, 

Activity  of. 

The  blessings  of  an  active  mind,  when  it 
is  in  good  condition,  is^  that  it  not  only  em- 
ploys itself,  but  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
means  of  giving  wholesale  employment  to 
others.  Anon. 

A  mind  too  vigorous  and  active  serves 
only  to  consume  the  body  to  which  it  is 
Joined,  as  the  richest  Jewels  are  soonest 
found  to  wear  their  settings.       OoldemiUL 

Anquish  of. 

I  fly,  like  a  bird  of  the  air. 

In  search  of  a  home  of  rest ; 
A  balm  fbr  the  sickness  of  care : 

A  bliss  for  a  bosom  unbleet.     Byr<m. 

My  mind  is  troubled  like  a  fbuntainstirr'd; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

Shakespeare. 
Bbiqhtness  of. 

Mind  is  the  brightness  of  the  boay— lights  it, 
When  strength,  its  proper  but  lees  subtle 

fire 
Begins  to  fhii.  J.  &  Knowles. 

Chabactebistiob  of. 

A  loTly  mind  always  thinks  nobly,  it  eas- 
ily creates  vivid,  agreeable,  and  natural  fkn« 
cies,  places  them  in  their  best  light,  clothes 
them  with  all  appropriate  adornments,  stud- 
ies others'  tastes,  and  clears  away  fix)m  its 
own  thoughts  all  that  is  useless  and  disa- 
greeable. LaMoch^imeauld. 
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A  dever,  pliant,  winning  mind  knows 
how  to  avoid  and  overoome  difficulties, 
fiending  easily  to  what  it  wants,  it  under- 
stands the  inolination  and  temper  it  is  deal- 
ing with,  and  by  managing  their  interests 
it  advances  and  establishes  its  own.     IlridL 

A  well  regulated  mind  sees  all  things  as 
they  should  be  seen,  appraises  them  at  their 
proper  value,  turns  them  to  its  own  advant- 
age, and  adheres  firmly  to  its  own  opinions 
as  it  knows  all  their  force  and  weight. 

Ibid. 
Classifisd. 

Though  the  gifts  of  the  mind  are  infinite, 
they  can  it  seems  to  me  be  thus  classified. 
There  are  some  so  beauUftil  that  every  one 
can  see  and  feel  their  l>eauty.  There  are 
some  lovely,  it  is  true,  but  which  are  weari- 
some. There  are  some  which  are  lovely, 
which  all  the  world  admires,  but  without 
knowing  why.  There  are  some  so  refined 
and  delicate  that  few  are  capable  even  of 
remarking  all  their  beauties.  There  are 
others  which,  though  imperfect,  yet  are 
produced  with  such  skill,  and  sustained  and 
managed  with  such  sense  and  grace,  that 
they  even  deserve  to  be  admired.        Ibid, 

Contentment  of. 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom 
is.  Oreene. 

Culture  of  the. 

As  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  cannot 
be  productive  without  culture,  so  the  mind, 
without  cultivation,  can  never  produce  good 
fruit.  Seneeci, 

Cultivation  to  the  mind  is  as  necessary  as 
food  to  the  body.  '    Cicero. 

Dionity  of. 

The  gaudy  glass  of  fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulgar  eye ;  the  suffhige  of  the  wise. 
The  praise  that*8  worth  ambition,  is  attained 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind. 

Armstrong. 
Disease  of  the. 

Canst  thou  not  minster  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  fh>m  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  ux)on  the  heart? 

Shakespeare. 
A  Distorted. 

We  find  means  to  cure  folly,  but  none  to 
f  odaim  a  distorted  mind* 

ItQ  BoehitfoueauUU 
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Divinity  of. 

Whatever  tliat  be  which  thinks,  which 
understands,  which  wills,  which  acts,  it  is 
something  celestial  and  divine,  and  upon 
that  account,  must  necessarily  be  eternal. 

Oieero. 
Dominion  of. 

Sublime  is  the  dominion  of  the  mind  over 
the  body,  that  for  a  time,  can  make  fieeh 
and  nerve  impregnable,  and  string  the  sin- 
ews like  steel,  so  that  the  weak  become  so 
mighty.  Afre.  Siowe. 

Easiness  of. 

It  is  easy  to  be  humble  where  humility 
is  a  condescension ;  easy  to  concede  where 
we  know  ourselves  wronged ;  easy  to  for- 
give where  vengeance  is  in  our  power. 

Mre.  Jameson. 
Enduranob  of  the. 
The  mind  doth  shape  itself  to  its  own  wants, 
And  can  bear  all  things.      Joanna  Baillie. 

Energy  of. 

Really  great  minds  seem  to  have  oast  off 
fh>m  their  hearts  the  give's  earth,  as  well 
as  dissipated  the  clouds  which  concealed 
the  heaven  from  our  view,  and  they  thuA 
disclose  to  themselves  and  to  us  a  clear  and 
blissful  world  of  everlasting  repose. 

Biehter. 
Extra VAQANCB  of  the. 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we 
should  see  but  Uttle  difference  between 
them  and  that  of  the  fool;  there  are  in- 
finite reveries  and  numberless  extravagan- 
cies pass  through  both.  Addieqn. 

Failure  of  the. 

The  failure  of  the  mind  in  old  age  is  oU 
ten  less  the  result  of  natural  decay  than  of 
d'.suse.  Ambition  has  ceased  to  operate; 
contentment  brings  indolence :  indolence, 
decayed  of  mental  power,  ennui,  and  some- 
times death.  Men  have  been  known  to 
die,  literally  speaking,  of  disease  induced 
by  intellectual  vacancy. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 

With  curious  art  the  bnin,   too   finely 

wrought^ 
Preys  on   herself,   and    is  destroy*d   by 

thought  I 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind. 
Blots  out  her  pow*rs,  and  leaves  a  blank 

behind.  ChurchHU 

Fitted  to  Oovbbn. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  »> 
in  every  society  the  man  of  intelligence 
most  direct  the  man  of  labor.        Johnson. 
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A  Great. 

The  truly  strong  and  soand  mind,  Is  the 
mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great  things 
and  small.  I  would  have  a  man  great  In 
great  things,  and  elegant  in  little  things. 

Ibid. 

The  little  mind  that  loves  itself  will  write 
and  think  with  the  vulgar,  but  the  great 
mind  will  be  bravely  eccentric  and  scorn 
the  beaten  roadJ  OoldstnUh, 

Obeatness  op. 

Groat  minds  erect  their  never-failing  tro- 
phies 
On  the  firm  base  of  mercy.      Shakespeare. 

Gbovbllinq. 

O  souls,  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found. 

Fat   minds,   and   ever  grov'ling   on    the 

ground  I  J^eiue. 

iMMOKTAIiITT  OF. 

Thought 
Alone,  and  its  quick  elements— will,  passion, 
Keason,  imagination— cannot  die. 

What  has  thought 
To  do  vrith  time  or  place  of  circumstance? 

6heUey, 
The  immortal  mind  superior  to  its  Ikte, 
Amid  the  outrage  of  eternal  things, 
Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  gre&t  world. 
Rests  in  its  own  foundation.  Akenside. 

Improving  the. 

The  great  business  of  man  is  to  improve 

his  mind  and  govern  his  manners ;  all  other 

projects  and  pursuits,  whether  in  our  power 

to  compass  or  not,  are  on^y  amusements. 

Pliny. 
Ikdolenoe  of. 

The  mind  attaches  itself  by  idleness  and 
habit  to  whatever  is  easy  or  pleasant.  This 
habit  always  places  bounds  to  our  knowl- 
edge, and  no  one  has  ever  yet  taken  the 
pains  to  enlarge  and  expand  his  mind  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  capacities. 

La  Boeke/oueauld. 
Influbnob  of. 

*Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. 

Shakespeare. 

It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 

That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor. 

Spenser. 
Ingbedients  of. 

liove,  hope,  and  Joy,  Ikir  pleasure's  smiling 

train; 
Ilate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain ; 
Those,  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  due  k)ounds 

confined, 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind. 

^ope. 


Joy  of  the. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  perfect  Joy  therein  I  find. 

As  flu*  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 

That  God  or  nature  has  asaignM ; 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 

Tet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Sir  Edmund  Dicr, 
Judge  of  Man. 
The  mind  is  the  proper  Judge  of  man. 

Seneca. 

A  MlBBOR. 

Man's  mind  a  nurror  Is  of  heavenly  sights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miraclen  summ*d  lie. 
Of  Ikirest  fbrms,  and  sweetest  shapes  the 

■tore. 
Most  g^ceAii  all,  yet  thought  niavf^race 

them  more.  SouthwelL 

Narrowness  of. 

A  narrow  mind  begets  obstinacy,  and  we 
do  not  easily  believe  what  we  cannot  see. 

Dryden. 

Short-sighted  people,— I  moan  such  who 
have  but  narrow  conceptions,  never  extend- 
ed beyond  their  own  little  sphere,— cannot 
comprehend  that  uni venality  of  talents 
which  is  sometimes  observable  in  one  per- 
son. They  allow  no  solidity  in  whatever  is 
agpreeable ;  or  when  they  see  in  anyone  the 
graces  of  the  body,  activity,  suppleness  and 
dexterity,  they  conclude  he  wants  the  en- 
dowments of  the  mind.  Judgment,  prudence 
and  perspicacity.  Let  history  say  what  it 
will,  they  will  not  believe  that  Socrates 
ever  danced.  La  Bruyere. 

Of  two  Parts. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  two  parts :  the  one 
always  ft'dquented  by  the  entrance  of  mani- 
fold varieties ;  the  other  desolate  and  over- 
grown with  grass,  by  which  enter  our  char- 
itable thoughts  and  divided  contemplations. 

Sir  W.MaUigh. 
Pleasubbs  of  thb. 

Mental  pleasures  never  clog ;  unlike  those 
of  the  IxKly,  they  are  increased  by  repeti- 
tion, approved  of  by  reflection,  and 
strengthened  by  enjoyment.  Column 

Puability  of. 

The  mind  doth  shape  itself  to  its  own  wantSi 

And  can  bear  all  things.      Joanna  Baillie. 

Qualities  of  the. 

Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness  earth  and 

heaven !) 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here,  hand  in 

hand, 
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Bit  paramonnt  the  graces;  here  enthron'd, 
Celestial  Venua,  with  diTinest  airs, 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fitding  Joj. 

Akenside. 

"By  earth  and  hell,  and  heaven. 
The  shroud  of  souis  is  riven. 

Mind,  mind  alone 
Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ! 
Earth's  deepest  night,  fkom  this  blest  hoar, 

The  night  of  mind  Is  gone. 

JSbenezer  JEllioU, 

RXLAXATION  OF. 

The  mind  ought sametimes  to  be  diverted, 
that  it  may  return  the  better  to  thinking. 

Resources  of. 

He  that  has  no  resources  of  mind,  Is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  he  who  is  in  want  of  ne- 
cessaries for  the  body ;  and  to  be  obliged  to 
beg  our  daily  happiness  from  others,  be- 
speaks a  more  lamentable  poverty  than  that 
of  him  who  begs  his  dally  bread.      CfolUm, 

A  Restless. 

A  restless  mind,  like  a  rolling  stone, 
gathers  nothing  but  dirt  and  mire :  little  or 
no  good  will  cleave  to  it ;  and  it  is  sure  to 
leave  peace  and  quietness  behind  it. 

BcUffuy, 

A  SXALU 

Minds  that  have  nothing  to  oonfer. 
Find  little  to  perceive.  Wordsworth. 

Different  States  of. 

The  mind  is  not  always  in  the  same  state ; 
being  at  times  cheerftil,  melancholy,  severe, 
peevish.  These  different  states  may  not 
improperly  be  denominated  tones. 

Lord  Humen, 
Superiority  of. 

What  galn'st  thou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confess 
Thy  strength  superior,  when  thy  wit  is  less? 
Mind  is  the  man;  I  claim  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  vigour,  and  the  Immortal 
part.  ^  Dryden, 

SUPREXAOT. 

For  Just  experience  tells,  in  ev'ry  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those 

who  toil ; 
And  aL  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can 

reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportlon'd  loads  on  each. 

OoUUmitiL 
Mind's  command  o'er  mind. 
Spirit's  o'er  spirit,  is  the  clear  effect 
And  natural  action  of  an  inward  gift, 
.Given  of  CkMi.  BaUey. 


Swiftivbss  of. 

How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight  I 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 
And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 

Coufpen 
An  Uncultivated. 

'Tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross 

in  nature. 
Possess  it  merely.  Shakespeare. 

A  Weak. 

A  weak  mind  Is  like  a  microscope,  which 
magnifies  trifling  things,  but  cannot  receive 
great  ones.  Chesterfield. 

MIND  AND  MATTER. 

We  may  also  doubt  about  the  exlstenoe 
of  matter,  as  learnedly  and  as  long  as  we 
please,  as  some  have  done  before  us,  and 
yet  we  shall  not  establish  the  existence  of 
matter  by  any  such  dubitations;  but  the 
moment  we  begin  to  doubt  about  the  ex- 
istence of  mind,  the  very  act  of  doubling 
proves  it.  OoUnn. 

MINDS. 
Noblest. 

Ah !  noblest  minds 
Sink  soonest  into  ruin ;  like  a  tree, 
That  with  the  weight  of  its  own  golden 

fruitage 
Is  bent  down  to  the  dust.  H,  Neele. 

Of  Different  Pursuits. 

Diffidrent  minds 
Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 
The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 
Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace. 
And  gentlest  beauty.  Akenside. 

Of  Narrow  Views. 

Narrow  minds  think  nothing  right  that  111 
above  their  own  capacity. 

La  Boehe/oueauUL 

OREAT  MINDS. 

Necessity  for. 

The  world  must  have  great  minds,  even 
as  great  spheres  suns.  Bailey. 

MINISTER. 

A  Consistent. 
Of  right  and  wrong  ne  taught 
Truths  as  reflned  as  ever  Athens  heard ; 
And  (strange  to  tell  I)  he  practised  what  he 
preaoh'd.  Armstrong. 

A  Faithful. 

The   proud  he  tam'd,   the    penitent    he 
.  oheer'd ; 
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Kot  to  rebalM  tli«  rlob  oOBader  ftarM ; 
Hla  preaohlng  maab,  bat  more  hU  practloo 

wrought, 
(A  Uvlng  aennon  of  ths  truths  be  taught.) 
For  ttalo  by  rule*  aevere  his  life  he  equarM, 
Thkt  all  mlgbt  aee  the  dootnne  whfoh  th«y 

heard.  i*rv<le>i. 

At  ohiirob  with  meek  and  aiiaflM«d  gnoe, 
Mis  looks adoru'd  the  venerable  plaoe; 
Truth  ftom  hie  lips  prevaU'd  with  double 

■way, 
And  fboli^  who  oame  to  toatt,  remaln'd  to 

pray.  OoIdMtfU. 

An  Hohrst. 

I  venerate  the  nun  whoee  hoartf  a  warm, 
WhoM  hand*  a»  pun,  wtiaw  doctrine  and 

wboaeura 
Colnoldent,  exhibit  Indd  proof 
Hist  he  la  hoaeat  in  the  aaored  oauae. 

Cbwp«r. 
I.IFI  or  A. 

Tbe  llle  of  a  ploua  mlnieter  la  virible 
rhetorio.  Boaktr. 

Alf  UNFAITBFUt. 

But  the  anfattbftal  prleat,  what  tongne 
Enough  ahall  exeonte  T  Folio  k. 

MIMISTBItS. 

DKTKRIOBATIOIf  OP. 

The  day  that  wttnowea  the  oonverrion  of 
our  mlnlstera  Into  politleal  and  philoaopbu 
oal  speouUtora  or  adentlOa  tetituren,  will 
wllneaa  the  floal  deoay  of  olerloal  weight 
and  Influenoe.  Bayne. 

Dnxua  or. 

Love  and  meekneaa 
Beoome  a  ohurohman  bett«r  than  ambltton ; 
Win  atraying  aoala  with  modesty  again, 
Coat  none  away.  Shaketpeare. 

EABNKSTMBBa  OP. 

Surely  that  preaching  whloh  oomea  from 
the  aoul  worka  moat  on  the  aool.       Fuller. 

8hooi.[>  Avoid  Levitt. 
He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
AaOod'aambaaaador,  the  grand  ooncams 
Of  JudKment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  llKhtness  In  hla  speech.    Tla  pitiful 
To  oourtsgrln  where  you  should  wooasout ; 
1^0  break  a  Jest,  when  pity  would  inapire 
Patbetie  exhortation ;  and  addreM 
The  sklttlab  foncy  with  Iboetlous  tales, 
^nen  sent  with  Ood'a  oommiaaloa  to  tli( 
heart.  Cbiiper. 


DiTivB  Mtsaios  or. 

Men  of  God  have  alwaya,  fHnn  time  la 
lime,  walked  among  men,  and  made  their 
oommlnion  felt  in  the  heart  and  aoul  of 
(he  oommonest  hearer.  Rnerton, 

To  WHOM  THKT  SHOULD  PIBST  PRKACB. 

It  vronid  be  well,  ir  some  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  mlnlatryof  the  Oo^pel, 
(list  they  would  Orst  preach  to  themselvea, 
then  afterwards  to  otbera.      Cardinal  /W«. 

t7MIVXBSAI.I.Y  VENBBATan. 

The  priesthood  hath  In  all  natlona,  and 
all  religions,  been  held  highly  venerable. 
AtUrbarg, 
MIRACLE. 
DKniiiTioK  or  A. 

A  mlraole  Is  a  work  exoeedlnf(  the  power 

at  sny  oreated  agent,  oonseqnently  bring 

la  effect  of  the  divine  omnipotence.    A>H(k. 

MIRTH. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment^ 
Wblrh  bars  a  thousand  lunns  and  length 
ens  Ufo.  Skakt^tarr, 

Blbssinos  or. 

O  aptrlta  gay,  and  kindly  heart  I 
Predoua  the  bleaalngi  ye  Impart  I 

Joaana  BaQIie. 

CHABAOTKBiaTICS  OP. 

From  thk  crown  of  his  head  to  tbe  sole  of 
bis  Ibot  he  is  all  mirth  j  be  has  twioo  or 
thrtoe  out  Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the  little 
bangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him :  he  hatb  a 
heart  as  sound  aa  a  bell,  and  bia  tongue  Is 
the  dapper;  fbr  what  his  heart  thlnkehia 
tongue  apeaka.  iSAaJt«spaare< 

CoifooMiTANTS  or. 

Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quipa,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wllea, 
Noda  and  beoka,  and  wreathed  amllea. 

AfiltoM. 
Eppbctm  op. 

Fun  gives  yon  a  tbndbte  hug,  and  ahakes 
laughter  out  of  you,  whether  yon  will  or 
DO.  Oarrieh. 

&XCBI.I.BHCK  OP. 

Care  to  our  ooRIn  adda  a  nail,  no  donbt ; 
And  ev'ry  grtn  so  merry,  draws  one  odL 
Dr.  Woleot 
Let  ma  play  tbe  fbol ; 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  oldwrlnklen 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  ground 
I  iMateflMora. 
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J0Y8  OF. 

The  greatness  that  would  make  us  graye, 

Is  but  an  empty  thing. 
What   more    than   mirth  would   mortals 
have  ? — 

The  cheerful  man*s  a  king.     Biekerataff* 

MISANTHROPE. 
Thb. 

There  cannot  live  a  more  unhappy  orea 
ture  than  an  Ill-natured  old  man,  who  is 
neither  capable  of  receiving  pleasures,  nor 
sensible  of  doing  them  to  others. 

Sir  W,  Temple, 

I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Shakespeare, 

MISCHIEF. 

Air  Accessory  to. 

He  that  may  hinder  mischief, 

And  yet  permits  it,  is  an  accessory. 

JFVeeman. 
Bbobts  itself. 
Mischief  that  may  be  help*d,  is  hard  to 

know; 
And  danger  going  on  still  multiplies. 
Where  harm  hath  many  wings,  care  arms 

too  late.  Lord  Brooke. 

Mourning  for. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  t^hat  is  past  and  gone, 
la  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on* 

Shakespeare* 

Pronenbss  to. 

As  prone  to  mischief,  as  able  to  perform  it. 

Ibid. 

Swiftness  of. 

O  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men. 

Ibid. 

MISER. 

Anxieties  of  the. 
L' Avare  not  using  half  his  store, 
Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more ; 
Strikes  not  the  present  time,  for  fear 
The  vintage  should  be  bad  next  year. 
And  eats  to-day  with  Inward  sorrow, 
And  dread  of  foncy'd  ¥rant  to-morrow. 

Prior. 

Who,  lord  of  millions,  trembles  for  his 

store, 
And  fears  to  give  a  farthing  to  the  poor; 
Proclaims  that  penury  will  be  his  fiite. 
And,  scowling,  looks  on  charitywith  hate. 

jDr.  WoUoU 


Someo'er-enamour'd  of  their  bags,  run  mad* 

Groan  under  gold,  yet  weep  for  want  of 

bread.  Younff, 

He  turns  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled 

hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands; 
Or  riews  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes,        v 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

Dr.  Johnson, 

AVARIOIOUSNBfIS  OF  THB. 

I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing 
so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  that  plays  and  tum« 
bles,  driving  the  poor  try  before  him,  and 
at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthftil. 

Shakespeare, 

The  miser  lives  alone,  abhorr*d  by  all 

Like  a  disease,  yet  cannot  so  be  'scap*d. 

But,  canker-like,  eats   through   the  poor 

men's  hearts 

That  live  about  him :  never  has  commerce 

With  any  but  to  ruin  them :  his  house 

Inhospitable  as  the  wilderness, 

And  never  look'd  upon  but  with  a  curse. 

He  hoards  in  secret  places  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  bags  of  treasure,  but  his  com ; 

Whose  every  grain  he  prizes  'bove  a  life ; 

And  never  prays  at  all  but  for  dear  years. 

May, 
Character  of  the. 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain 

But  torment,  that  it  cannot  ease  his  pahi. 

Shakespeare, 
Deception  of  the. 

But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  bis  store, 

Broods  o*er  his  gold,  and  griping  still  at 

more. 

Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he*s  poor. 

Dryden, 
Reward  of  the. 

He  that  toils  and  labours  hard 

To  gain,  and  what  he  gets  has  par'd. 

Is  from  the  use  of  all  debarred. 

And  though  he  can  produce  more  spankers^ 

Than  all  the  usurers  and  bankers ; 

Yet  after  more  and  more  he  hankers ; 

And  after  all  his  pains  are  done. 

Has  nothing  he  can  call  his  own 

But  a  mere  livelihood  alone.  Butlerm 

MISERIES. 
Smalim 

Small  miseries,  like  small  debts,  hit  us  in 
so  many  places,  and  meet  us  at  so*  many 
turns  and  comers,  that  what  they  want  in 
weight,  they  make  up  in  number,  and  ren- 
der it  less  hazardous  to  stand  the  fire  of  one 
cannon  ball,  than  a  volley  composed  of  such 
a  shower  of  bullets.  CfoUom 
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As  email  letten  hart  the  sight,  so  do  sma^ 
matters  him  tliat  is  too  maoh  intent  upon 
them ;  they  vex  and  stir  up  anger,  which 
begets  an  evil  habit  in  him  in  reference  to 
greater  aflOedrs.  FlularcK 

MISERY. 
Causbs  op. 

Misery  is  caused  for  the  most  part  not  by 
a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but  by  the  corro- 
sion of  less  visible  evils,  which  canker  en- 
joyment and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but 
domestic  animosities  allow  no  cessation. 

Dr,  SL  Johnson. 

POWBR  OP* 

This  iron  world 

Brings  down  the  stoutest  hearts  to  lowest 

state: 

For  misery  doth  bravest  minds  abate. 

Spenser. 
Selpishness  op. 

Misery  still  delights  to  trace 

Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

Oowper, 

BilSBRT  AND  IGNORANCE. 

Misery  and  igpiorance  are  always  the 
cause  of  great  evils.  Misery  is  easily  ex- 
cited to  anger,  and  igpiorance  soon  yields  to 
perfidious  counsels.  AddUan. 

MISFORTUNE. 

Antioipation  op. 

Misfortune  brings 
Sorrow  enough :  'tis  eavy  to  ourselves, 
To  augment  it  by  prediction.        Meywood. 

Consolation  in. 

When  any  calamity  has  been  saflbred, 
the  first  thing  to  be  remembered,  is  how 
much  has  been  escaped.  Johnson* 

Misfortune  is  never  moumftil  to  the  soul 
that  accepts  it ;  for  such  do  always  see  that 
every  cloud  is  an  angel's  Cemc.         Jerome. 

Contempt  op. 

Nothing  is  a  misery, 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so : 
We  cannot  be  more  tUthftil  to  ourselves 
In  anjrthing  that's  manly,  tlian  to  make 
Hi  fortune  as  contemptible  to  us. 
As  it  makes  us  to  others. 

Beaumont  and  J^'leteher. 

EUfPBOTSOV. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  iUs,  Atlls  out 
With  everything,— its  fiiend,  itself. 

Addison, 

Rbtbibotxve. 

Know,  smiler !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd; 

Tby  pleasure  is  the  proniae  of  thy  pain.      | 


Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe, 

But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay; 

She  makes  a  scourge  of  pest  prosperity 

To  sting  thee  more  and  double  thy  distre«i 

Young, 
State  op. 

Sick  in  the  world- s  regard,  wrotohed  and 

low.  tShakespeare, 

Use  of. 

Misfortune  does  not  always  wait  on  vice, 

Nor  is  success  the  constant  guest  of  virtue. 

Havard, 

MISTAKE. 
A  Common. 

The  young  fancy  that  their  follies  are 

mistaken  by  the  old,  for  happiness;  and 

the  old  fancy  that  their  gravity  is  mistaken 

by  the  young,  for  wisdom.  ColUm, 

MISTAKEN  PEOPLE. 

No  people  are  more  often  wrong  than 
those  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
wrong.  La  Rochefoucauld. 

MISTRUST. 
Cowardice. 

I  hold  it  cowardice. 

To  rest  mistrustftil,  where  a  noble  heart 

Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love* 

Shakespeare. 

DlflORAOBFUliNBSS  OP. 

It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  than  to 

be  deceived  by  our  fHends. 

La  BoehtfoueauUL 
Prbvalbnob  op. 

The  world  is  an  old  woman,  that  mistakes 

any  gilt  farthing  for  a  gold  coin;  whereby 

being  often  cheated,  she  will  henceforth 

trust  nothing  but  the  common  copper. 

Carlyle. 

MISUNDERSTANDING  AND  INAT- 
TENTION. 
Evil  op. 

Misunderstanding  and  inattention  create 
more  uneasiness  in  the  world  than  decep- 
tion and  artifice,  or,  at  least,  their  conae* 
quences  are  more  universal.  Ooeihe. 

MODERATION. 

For  sught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick,  that  sur 
felt  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing ;  it  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore, 
to  be  seated  in  the  mean ;  superfiuity  oomes 
sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives 
longer.  Shakespeare. 

Boundary  op. 

The  boundary  of  man  is  moderation. 
When  once  we  pass  that  pale,  our  guardian 
angel  quitaliis  charge  of  us.  Ji'eUham. 
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In  Eatinq. 

Moderation  is  like  temperance ;  we  should 
wish  to  eat  more,  bat  are  afraid  of  injuring 
our  health.  La  Moehe/oueauld, 

MODESTY. 

Charms  of. 

The  crimson  glow  of  modesty  o'erspread 
Her  cheek,  and  gave  new  lustre  to   her 
cliarms.  J)r,  Thamcu  FrcmkHn. 

A  OONFESSION  OF  DeFIOIBICOT. 

Modesty  is  the  lowest  of  the  virtues,  and 
is  a  confession  of  the  deiicienoy  it  indicates. 
He  who  under- values  himself  is  Justly  un- 
dervalued by  others.  Hazlitt. 

Definitiok  of. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashftdness 
proceeding  fh>m  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his 
own  defects  compared  with  the  perfections 
of  him  whom  he  comes  before.  South, 

Emblem  of. 

The  meek  mountain  daisy,  with  delicate 

crest, 
And  the  violet  whose  eye  told  the  heaven 

of  her  breast.  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 

The  violet  droops  its  soft  and  bashful  brow, 

But  from  its  heart  sweet  incense  fills  the 

air;— 

So  rich  within— so  pure  without— art  thou. 

With  modest  mien  and  soul  of  virtue 

rare.  Mrs.  Osgood. 

Gains  Goodwill. 

A  modest  person  seldom  fSails  to  gain  the 
goodwill  of  those  he  converses  with,  be- 
cause nobody  envies  a  man  who  does  not 
appear  to  be  pleased  with  himself.     Steele, 

Graces  of. 

That  mode»t  grace  subdued  my  soul. 
That  chastity  of  look  which  seems  to  hang 
A  veil  of  purest  light  o'er  all  her  beauties, 
And  by  forbidding,  most  inflame  desires. 

Young. 

Looks  of. 

Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  mod*- 
esty.  Shakeepetvre. 

Reward  of. 

The  man  that's  silent  nor  proclaims  his 

want. 
Gets  more   tlian   him  that  makes  a  loud 

complaint.  Creech 

Silenoe  of. 

Modesty  is  silent  when  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  speak ;  the  humble*  without  being 
called  upon,  never  reoollecta  to  say  any- 
thing of  himself.  Isavcter. 


True  akd  False. 
True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 
And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place ; 
But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  tnrough 

fear. 
Where  *tisashameto  be  asham'd  t'  api>ear: 
Humility  the  parent  of  the  first, 
The  last  by  vanity  produced  and  nurs'd. 

Cowper. 

Associated  with  Virtue. 

Modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  that 
is  nbt  enrich^  with  nobler  virtues. 

Qoldamith. 

A  Weakness. 

Sure  't  was  his  modesty.    He  might  have 

thriven 
Much  better  possibly,  had  his  ambition 
Been  greater  much.    They  oft-times  take 

more  pains 
Who  look  for  pins,  than  those  who  find  out 

stars.  John  Jikmntain. 

Modesty  in  a  man  is  never  to  be  allowed 
as  a  good  quality,  but  a  weakness,  if  it  sup- 
presses his  virtue,  and  hides  it  from  the 
world,  when  he  has  at  the  same  time  a 
mind  to  exert  himself.  Johneon. 

MOMENT. 

Duty  of  a. 

There  is  not  a  moment  without  some  duty, 

Cfieero, 

Mightiness  of  a. 

A  moment  is  a  mighty  thing 
Beyond  the  soul's  imagination ; 
For  in  it,  though  we  trace  it  not. 
How  much  there  crowds  of  varied  lot 
How  much  of  life,  life  cannot  see. 
Darts  onward  to  eternity ! 

JSoberi  Montgomery 

MOMENTS. 

Importance  of. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  ap* 

pear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make 

the  year. 
And  trifles  lilb.  Young. 

MONASTERIES. 

Reasons  for  Adopting. 

There  are  some  solitaiy  creatures  who 
seem  to  have  left  the  rest  of  mankind,  only 
to  iheet  the  devil  in  private.    H,  0.  Adame. 

MONEY. 

The  pleklook  that  never  fldls.    Ua$9ingeir* 
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Beoets  itself.  Ig  in  thee  I  thou  art  the  key  of  aU  meD's 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a  proUfic,  Mouths;  with  thee  a  man  may  lock  up  the 
generating    nature.     Money    oan    beget         Jaws 

money,  and  its  offspring  can  beget  more,  of  ^^  informer,  and  without  thee  he 

and  so  on.    Five  shillings  turned  U  six :  cannot  the  lips  of  a  Uwyer.  Brooiae. 

turned  again  It  is  seven  and  threepence ;  p^ay.  sir,  what  tum'd  you  Turks?- 

and  so  on  Ull  It  becomes  a  hundred  pounds.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  more  it  pro-  Most  men  their  faith,  all  change  their  hon- 
duces  every  turning,  so  that  the  profits  rise  .    _^ 

quickerandquloker.    HethatkUlsabwed-  p^^^.  ^hat  gilded  god,  oommodlty. 
ing  sow,  destroys  all  her  oflaprlng  to  the  Danbome. 

thousandth  generation.    He  that  murders  a      _  .  .       .* 

crown,  destroy,  all  that  it  might  have  pro-  <^W  ^  »»•«  '«>»'•  «>"»'«>-  "'^'^  ^^^  •" 
duoed,  even  scores  of  pound*     Franklin,    hi- defecU  from  the  world.  FeUkam. 

Bbmbpits  op  Oold  Is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  under- 

By  doing  g<^  with  kis  money,  a  man  as  ■Ending  "  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
It  were,  stamps  the  image  of  God  upon  it,  •«™PJ« »"  ">  ln«t««it;  uooommodatee  lt«»lf 
and  maltes  it  pass  current  for  the  merchan-  ^  t**'  meanest  cap^dties ;  sUenoes  the  loud 
disc  of  heaven.  Ruaedae.  '""*  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most 

.,        „  ,  obstinate  and  Inflexible.  AddiBon. 

Must  Ciboulatb. 

Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  "''^  *"'• 

Corrupta  and  stagnates  in  the  veins,  That  I  might  Uve  alone  once  with  my  gold. 

Unless  a  proper  drcuUtlon  O'  **"  »  '^'^^  companion,  Idnd  and  true ; 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.      Bw^fU   ^  "»''  ""^  '"»»  "  "^^^  ^*  *"»»"  »•»«•*" 

him. 
Money  is  like  manure,  of  very  little  use   g^j^       ^,  j^^^  ^,  ^^     O  wondrous 

except  It  be  spread.  Boeon»  ^^ 

Deifying.  Tiiat  which  makes  all  men  false.  Is  true  It- 

If  you  make  money  your  god,  it  will  self.                                           Johnsofi. 

plague  you  like  the  devil.              Fielding.  ^he  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ; 

Desfihinq.  which  while  some  coveted  after  they  have 

To  despise  money  on  some  occasions  leads  erred  fh>m  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselven 

to  the  greatest  gains.                        TW-swee.  through  with  many  sorrows. 

Evils  of.  i  Tim.  vi,  10. 

Money  and  man  a  mutual  fidsehood  show.  The  meanest  rage 

Men  make  false  money,  —  money  makes  And  latest  folly  of  man*s  sinking  age, 

men  so.                           Aleyn's  Henry.  Which  rarely  venturing  in  the  van  of  life. 

The  god  of  this  world  is  riches,  pleasure,  While  nobler  passions  wage  their  heated 

and  pride,  wherewith  it  abuses  all  the  crea-  strife, 

tures  and  gilts  of  God.                      Luther.  ^™~  skulking  last,  with  selfishness  and 

fear. 

Mammon  has  two  properties:  it  makes  ^nd  dies,  collecting  lumber  in  the  rear! 

us  secure,  first,  when  it  goes  well  with  us,  Moore. 

and  then  we  Uve  without  fear  to  God  at  all ;  ^^^  ^            ^^^           ^^^  ,^^^^^  ^^ 

r^!.**I:7*'r  L^^J  J^"^   V*  V  Olympians.    He  got  gold,  so  that  whatever 

tempt  God.  fly  fh>m  Him,  and  seek  after  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  3„d  he.  with  his 

another  god.  /ou:.  long  ears,  was  little  the  better  for  it.    Midas 

Mammon  has  enriched  his  thousands,  and  had  insulted  Apollo  and  the  gods ;  the  gods 

has  damned  his  ten  thousands.  South,  gave  him  his  wish,  and  a  pair  of  long  ears. 

Impotence  of.  which  also  were  a  good  appendage  to  it. 

The  wretched  impotence  of  gold.      Young.  What  a  truth  in  these  old  fiibles!    Oarlyle* 

Influenob  of.  Some  have  been  so  wedded  to  their  riches, 
See  what  money  can  do ;  that  can  change  that  they  have  used  all  the  means  they  could 
Men *8  manners;  alter  their  conditions !  to  take  them  with  them.  AthensBus  re- 
How  tempestuous  the  slaves  are  without  it  I  porteth  of  one.  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death 
O  thou  powerftu  metal !  what  authority  he  devoured  many  pieces  of  gold,  and  sewed 
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the  rest  in  hia  ooat,  oommanding  that  they 
should  be  all  buried  with  him.  Hertno- 
orates  being  loath  that  any  man  should  en- 
Joy  bis  goods  after  him,  made  himself,  by 
his  will,  heir  of  his  own  goods.  Orty, 

Lust  op. 

The  lust  of  gold  suoceedi  t^e  Inst  of  con- 
quests ; 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man. 

Johnson. 
Parxntaob  op. 

Money,  thou  bane  of  bliss,  and  source  of 

woe. 
Whence  com'st  thou,  that  thou  art  so  fresh 

and  fine  7 
I  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low ; 
Man  found  thee  poor  and  dirty  in  a  mine. 

HerberU 

For  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways 
do  lie  open.  Shakespeare, 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  7 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  proved  true  before, 
Prove  false  again?  Two  hundred  more. 

Sutler, 

Why  nothing  comes  amiss,  so   money 
comes  withal.  Shakespeare. 

»Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea, 

and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  3rield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer;  and 

*ti8  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill*d  and  saves 

the  thief; 
Nay,  sometimes  hangs  both  thief  and  true 

man :   What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  7-  Ibid, 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  force, 

All-powerfHil  gold  can  spread  its  course. 

Through  watchftil  guards  its  passage  make. 

And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  break : 

From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes 

That  crush*d  the  Grecian  augur  rose : 

Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke. 

And  rival  monarchs  flBlt  his  yoke ; 

Captains  of  ships  to  gold  are  slaves, 

Though  fierce  as  their  own  windsand  waves. 

Ih'aneis, 
Pbopbr  Plaob  op. 

A  wise  man  should  have  money  in  his 

head,  but  not  in  his  heart.  Sw^^, 

A  Servant. 

Money  is  a  goo4  servant,  but  a  dangerous 
master.  Bomhaurs. 


If  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be 
thy  master.  The  covetous  man  cannot  so 
properly  be  said  to  possess  wealth,  as  that 
it  may  be  said  to  possess  him.        Charron* 

Temptations  op. 

Money  does  all  things  for  reward ;  some 
are  pious  and  honest  as  long  as  they  thrive 
upon  it,  but  if  the  devil  himself  gives  bet> 
ter  wages,  they  soon  change  their  party.       | 

Seneecu 
In  Trust. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  mon^,  but  put 
your  money  in  trust.  Holmes. 

Want  op. 

He  that  wants  money,  means  and  content, 
is  without  three  good  friends. 

Shakespeare. 

MONEY  AND  TIME. 

Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  life,  and  the  unhappiest  of  all  mortals 
are  those  who  have  more  of  either  than  they 
know  how  to  use.  Johnson. 

MOON.     . 

Address  to  the. 

Sweet  moon  I  if  like  Crotona's  sage. 

By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 

To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page. 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  there ; 

How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 

Now  wanders  o*er  that  starry  sky. 

Should  smile  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 

The  recollection,  kind  and  sweet, 

The  reveries  of  fond  regret. 

The  promise,  never  to  forget, 

And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 

To  many  a  dear-lov*d,  distant  friend  I 

Moore. 

Beauties  op  the. 

So  when  the  sun's  broad  beams  have  tired 

the  sight, 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober 

light; 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserved,  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

i\>pe. 

Cold  Beauty  op  the. 

The  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heav- 
en's bright  isles, 

Who  makes  all  beautlfdl  on  which  she 
smiles  1 

That  wandering  Shrine  of  soft,  yet  \cj 
flame. 

Which  ever  Istransform'd  yet  still  the  same, 

And  warms,  bat  not  illumines.        Shpllesf 
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"BUSRAVQ  or  THB. 

O I  moon  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holler  din, 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship : 
Thoa  dost  bless  everywhere  with  silyer  lip, 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.       John  KeaU. 

Full. 

A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 

From  out  the  flactuations  of  my  soul, 

As  ghost-like,  fh>m  the  dim  and  tumbling 

sea 
Starts  the  completed  moon. 

AUxander  Smith. 

IVFLUBNCE  OF  THE. 

The  moon  charms  the  watery  world  below, 

Wakes  the  still  seas,  and  makes  them  ebb 

and  flow.  Lee. 

Saddening  Influence  of  the. 
The  moon,  she  is  the  sooroe  of  sighs. 

The  very  face  to  make  us  sad ; 
If  but  to  think  in  other  times 
The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had. 

Thomcu  Hood. 
A  Silver  Lamp. 
Cynthia,  fair  regent  of  the  night, 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  heav'n's  high 

bow*r 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour. 

Oay. 

A  LlNQERINO. 

Methinks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  I  she  lingers  my  de- 
sires, 
like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager» 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Shiikespeare. 

The  New. 

Like  the  young  moon, 
When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night 
Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air, 
And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers 

might, 
Both,  as  the  herald  of  Its  ooming,  bear 
The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim 

form 
B<mds  in  dark  ether  from  her  in&nt's  chair. 

Shelley. 
Queen  of  Niqht. 

The  queen  of  night 
Konnd  us  pours  a  lambent  light : 
Light  that  seems  but  Just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

The  queen  of  night 
OMnea  Mr  with  all  her  vii^  stars  about 
bar*  Otwap. 


Now  glow'diha  llrmament 

With  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest;  till  the 

moon 

Riding  in  clouded  mijesty,  at  length. 

Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 

And  o'er  Ihe  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

MiUon. 
Reflections  of  the. 

When  Phcebe  doth  behold 

Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass, 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  glass. 

ShakettpeoTM. 


Risen. 


See 


The  moon  is  up,  it  Is  the  dawn  of  night; 
Stands  by  her  side  one  bold,  bright,  steady 

star; 
Star  of  her  heart,  and  heir  to  all  her  light. 
Whereon  she  looks  so  proudly,  mild  and 

calm. 

As  though  she  were  the  mother  of  that  star. 

Bailes^. 
Rising. 

The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars, 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 

With  shadows  brown  between, 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low.    Longfellow^ 

Setting. 

The  queen  of  night,  whose  lai^  command 

Rules  all  the  sea,  and  half  the  land, 

And  over  moist  and  crai^  brains, 

In  high  spring  tide,  at  midnight  reigns. 

Was  now  declining  to  the  west. 

To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest.         BuUer. 

MOONLIGHT. 
Beauty  of. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seema 

to  stoop. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming 

mild 
0*er  the  sky*d  mountain  to  the  shadowy 

vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering 

gleam. 
The  whole  air  wliitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  tbB 

world.  Thammm. 

A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 
Rests  on  the  hills;  and,  oh,  how  awfrilly 
Into  the  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 
The  Munmits  of  Anseva  rise  serene  I 
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rhe  watohman  on  the  battlements  partakea 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  honr,  and  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth ;  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars, 
Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well 

nigh  quenched 
Soaroe  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite  are  seen, 
Draw  on  with  elevating  inflaenoe 
Toward  eternity  the  attempered  mind : 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he 

stands. 
And  to  the  virgin  mother  silently 
Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise. 

Ilf  FLUBirOE  OP. 

My  own  lov'd  light, 
That  every  soft  and  solemn  spirit  worships. 
That  lovers  love  so  well-strange  joy  is 

thine. 
Whose  influence  o*er  all  tides  of  soul  hath 

power. 
Who  lend*st  thy  light  to  rapture  and  des- 
pair; 
The  glow  of  hope  and  wan  hue  of  sick  foncy 
Alike  reflect  thy  rays :  alike  thou  lightest 
The  path  of  meeting  or  of  parting  love-r 
Alike  on  mmgling  or  on  breaking  hearts 
Thou  smil'st  in  throned  beauty  I 

The  Hour  op. 

There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  fUll 
soul 
To  open  all  Itself,  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  Its  self-control. 

Byron* 
MOONRISE. 

fieholding  the  moon  rise 

Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  naist  of 
the  meadows : 

Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows 
of  heaven, 

BlossomM  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels.  LongfeUow, 

MORALITY. 
Pbinciplbs  op. 

Moral  principles  require  reasoning  and 
discourse  to  discover  the  certainty  of  their 
truths ;  they  lie  not  open  as  natural  oharao- 
tera  engraven  on  the  mind.  Locke, 

Without  Relioiow. 

Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  Reason  knd  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  natural  morality 
can  prevail  in  exdusion  of  religious  prind- 
plea.  WoMngUm* 

19 


MORAL  LAW. 

Thb. 

The  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of 
eternity.  For  every  &Ise  word  or  unright- 
ecus  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for 
lust  or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at 
last.  J,  A,  Froude, 

MORNING. 

Appbabakob  op. 

But,  look,  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  dad. 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern 

hill.  Shakespeare. 

Now  fh>m  night's  womb  the  glorious  day 

breaks  forth. 
And  seems  to  kindle  fh>m  the  setting  stars. 

Lee. 
See,  how  at  once  the  bright  effulgent  sun, 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  fh>m  the  sky 
The  sliort-liv'd  twilight ;  and  with  ardent 

blaze 
Looks  gaily  fierce  o'er  all  the  dazzlmg  air. 

Thomson, 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumults  fly  I 
The  sun  emerging  opes  the  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smiling  leaves  display 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the 
day.  Piamell, 

The  purple  morning  left  her  crimson  bed 
And  donn'd  her  rol>es  of  pure  vermilion 
hue.  Fair/ax, 

Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning 

star. 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 

Tennyson 
Approach  op. 

Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilatjBS, 
The  sun  comes  forth,  and,  like  a  god, 
Rides  through  rejoldng  heaven.     Southey, 

Night  wanes— the  vapours  round  the  moun 

tains  curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  light  awakes  the  world. 

Byron. 

Now  mom  her  ro^  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 

Advandng,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient 

pearl.  Milton, 

Lo  on  the  eastern  sunotmit,  dad  in  grey, 
Mom  like  a  horseman  girt  in  travel,  oomes. 
And  fh>m  his  tower  of  mist 
Night's  watohman  hurries  down. 

H,  H,  White. 
luGwr  OF. 

Morning  light 
More  orient  in  3ron  western  doud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
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The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 

And  'Kins  to  pale  his  uneffeotual  fire. 

Shakespeare. 

Day  g1immer*d  in  the  east,  and  the  white 

moon 
Hung  like  a  Taponr  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

Boyera. 

Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning 

breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear, 
And  dark  deaigpis  hung  heavy  on  the  day. 

Dryden. 

The  morning  rises  black,  the  lowering  sun 
Drives  heavily  his  sable  chariots  on ; 
The  face  of  day  now  blushes  scarlet  deep. 

Lee. 
Ton  grey  lines. 
That  firet  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Shakespeare. 
The  mom 
Rises  npon  my  thoughts;  her  silver  hand 
With  her  Mr  pencil  strikes  the  darkness 

out 
And  paints  the  glorious  Ikce  of  day. 

Havard. 

Is  not   yon  gleam  the  shudd'ring  mom, 

that  flakes 
With  silver  tincture   the  east  verge  of 

heaven?  Mareton. 

The  eye  of  day  hath  oped  its  lids. 

Shaheapeare. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on 

And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 

Ibid. 
A  Simile. 

Mora,  like  a  maiden  glancing  o'er  her 

pearls. 
Streamed  o'er  the  manna-dew,  as  though 

the  ground 
Were  sown  with  star-seed.       P.  J.  Bailey. 

The  rosy-finger 'd  mom  did  there  disclose 
Her  beauty,  ruddy  as  a  blushing  bride. 

Gilding  the  marigold,  painting  the  rose. 
With  Indian  chrysolites  her  cheeks  were 
dy'd.  Baron. 

Spusndob  or. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight  t  Ibr  now  the  day 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  diffto'd,  grows  warm 

and  high ; 

Infinite  splendour!  wide  investing  all. 

Thomaon. 
Stab  or. 

How  the  bright  moming^rtar   day's  hai^ 

binger, 

Oomas  dancing  from  the  east.  MUton. 


I  Bright  as  does  the  morning  star  ai^sear. 
Out  of  the  east  with  fiaming  locks  bedlght. 
To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

Spenaer* 
SwBXTifBSS  or. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising 

sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds.  J/Oton. 


MORTALITY. 
This  muddy  vesture  of  decay. 


Shakespeare. 


MOTHER. 


Death  or  ▲. 

The  loss  of  a  mother  is  always  felt ;  even 
though  her  health  may  incapacitate  her 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  care  of 
her  family,  still  she  Is  a  sweet  rallying  point, 
around  which  affection  and  obedience,  and 
a  thousand  tender  endeavours  to  please, 
conoontrate ;  and  dreary  is  the  blank  when 
snch  a  point  is  withdrawn !  It  is  like  that 
lonely  star  before  us ;  neither  its  heat  nor 
light  are  anything  to  ns  in  themselves;  yet 
the  shepherd  would  feel  bis  heart  sad  if  he 
missed  it,  when  he  lifts  his  eye  to  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  over  whioli  it  rises  when 
the  sun  descends.  Lamariine. 

A  Fbibnd. 

She  was  my  friend— I  had  but  her— no  more, 
No  other  upon  earth— and  as  for  heaven, 
I  am  as  they  that  seek  a  sign,  to  whom 
No  sign  is  given.    My  mother!    Oh,  my 
mother !  Taylor. 

Influbn OB  or  A. 

O  wondrous  power !  how  little  understood,— 

Entrusted  to  the  mother's  mind  alone, 
To  fashion  genius,  form  the  soul  for  good, 
Inspire  a  West,  or  train  a  Washington ! 

Mrs.  Hale. 
H0LINBS8  or  A. 

A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  th^ng  alive.     Coleridge. 

QUKBN  or  THB  WOBLD. 

The  mother,  In  her  office,  holds  the  key 
Of  the  soul;  and  she  it  is  who  stamps  the 

coin 
Of  character,  and  makes  the  being  who 

would  be  a  savage, 
But  for  her  gentle  cares,  a  christian  man ; 
Then  crown  her  queen  of  the  world. 

(Hdliaiy. 

MOnON. 

Motion  is  the  Uf)B  of  all  things. 

Duehess  of  Newe(uU§» 
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MOURNERa 

Fob  thb  Dbad. 

Thore  U  a  tear  for  all  thai  die ; 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humbleat  graye. 

Byron. 

MOURNING. 

Acted. 

None  acted  mooming  Ibraed  to  show, 
Or  aqueeie  hie  eyea  to  make  the  torrent 
flow.  Drydeti. 

BiADNBSS  OP. 

Exoeaa  of  grief  for  the  deoeaaed  la  road- 
neaa;  for  it  la  an  l^Juiy  to  the  living,  and 
the  dead  Icnow  it  not.  Xenophon. 

Sbobest  of. 

They  truly  mourn,  that  mourn  without  a 
witness.  Baron. 

MURDER. 

The  Worst  Crtmb. 

Murder  itself  is  past  all  expiation, 

The  greatest  orime  that  nature  doth  abhor. 

Is  there  a  erlme 
Beneath  the  roof  of  heaven,  that  stains  the 

soul 
Of  man,  with   more  infernal  hue,   than 

damn'd 
Asnaasination.  Cibber. 

Will  Speak  Out. 

Blood  hath  strange  organs  to  discourse 

withal ; 
It  is  a  olam'rous  orator,  and  then 
Ev*n  nature  will  ezoeed  herself,  to  tell 
A  crime,  so  thwarting  nature.     OamerHM. 

Unpardoicablb. 

Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that 
kilL  ShakMpeaire. 

MURMURING. 

Murmur  at  nothing :  if  our  ills  are  repar- 
able, it  is  ungrateful;  if  remediless,  it  is 
vain.  Ihid. 

MUSIC. 

O  mnalQ,  sphere  descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid. 

OolUn9. 

Not  Apprboxatbd. 

rhe  man  that  hath  no  mnaio  In  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  oonoord  of  sweet 
sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagema,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  aa  night. 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus; 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.    Shaketpeare. 


Thb  Art  op. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  the  only 
art  that  can  calm  the  agitations  of  the  soul ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  magnifioent  and  de- 
lightful presents  God  has  given  us. 

L%Uher» 
Charms  of. 
Music  hath  charms  to  aoothe  a  savage 

breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I*  ve  read  that  things  Inanimateihave  moved, 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform 'd 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

Oongreve, 

Call  in  sweet  music    I  have  heard  soft  aliifi 
Can  charm  our  senses  and  expel  our  carea. 

Sir  J.  Denham* 

How  music  charms7 

How  metre  warms? 
Parent  of  actions  good  and  brave  I 

How  vice  it  tames7 

And  worth  inflames  7 
And  holds  proud  empire  o*er  the  grave  I 

Younff* 
Dbfinitioit  of. 

The  soul  of  art  best  loved  when  love  is 
by.  Brown. 

Delights  of. 

I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  ruf  c, 
I  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove : 
liCd  by  the  sound,  I  roam  fh>m  shade  to 

shade, 
By  godlike  poets  venerable  made.      J\)pe. 

When  Dtino. 

Let  me  have  music  djring,  and  I  seek  no 
more  delight.  KetUs. 

Eabfor. 

A  good  ear  for  music  and  a  taste  for  mu- 
sic are  two  very  different  things,  which  are 
often  confounded ;  and  so  is  comprehending 
and  alloying  every  object  of  sense  and  sen- 
timent. OrevUle. 

Ikdulgbnob  IB. 

Music  is  the  only  sensual  gratifloatloa 
which  mankind  may  indulge  in  to  excess 
without  injury  to  their  moral  or  religious 
feelings.  Addiwon. 

Ibflubnob  of. 

There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd,  the  ear  is  pleaa'd 
With  melting  airs  of  nnartial,  briak  or 

grave. 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  tonch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  repliea. 

Oowper 
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Musio  exalts  oaoh  Joy,  allays  each  grief 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Bubdaes  the  rage  of  poison  and  of  plagae. 

Armstrong, 

Musio  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 

WaUer, 

OENTLB  iNFLTTEIfOB  OP. 

Musio  which  geutller  on  the  spirit  lies 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes. 

Tennyson, 
Thb  food  op  Lovk. 

If  musio  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 

Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 

The  appetite  may  siolien,  and  so  die.-* 

That  strain  again  ;~lt  had  a  dying  fall ; 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 

Stealing  and  giving  odor.        Shakespeare, 

Memory  op. 

Music,  where  soft  voices  die, 

Violets  In  the  memory.  Shelley, 

Power  of. 

There  is  a  diarm,  a  power,  that  sways  the 

breast ; 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still ; 
Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dis- 
solves; 
Can  soothe  distraction,  and  almost  despair- 
That  power  Is  music.  Armstrong, 

E*en  rage  Itself  Is  cheer'd  with  music : 
It  wakes  a  glad  remembrance  of  onr  youth. 
Calls  back  past  joys,  and  warms  us  into 
transport.  Bowe, 

Power  op. 

Mnsic  can  noble  hints  Impart, 

Engender  ftiry,  kindle  love ; 

With  unsuspected  eloquence  can  move, 

And  manage  idl  the  man  with  secret  art. 

Addison. 

Of  all  the  arts  beneath  the  heaven, 

That  man  has  found,  or  Ood  has  given, 

None  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  away. 

As  music's  melting,  mystic  lay; 

Slight  emblem  of  the  bliss  above, 

It  soothes  the  spirit  all  to  love.  Hogg. 

Spell  of. 

Music  I— O  how  f|»lnt,  how  wesic, 

language  fkdes  before  thy  spell  I 

Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well? 

Friendsliip's  balmy  words  may  feign. 

Love's  are  e'en  more  false  than  they ; 

Oh!  'tis  only  music's  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  and  not  betray ! 

Moore. 


In  all  Thinqs. 

There's  music  In  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill; 
There's  music  in  all  things.  If  men  had 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

Bynm. 

MUTABILITY. 

All  things  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  fh>m  their  of&ce  to  black  fdneiml ; 
Our  Instruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hynms,  to  sullen  dliges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  oonie, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Shakeepeaire. 

MYSTERY. 

Charaoteristios  of. 

A  proper  secrecy  Is  the  only  mystery  of 
able  men ;  mystery  is  the  only  secrecy  of 
weak  and  cunning  ones.  Chesterfield. 

Effects  op. 

Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  a  fog  the 
sun ;  the  hand  that  warned  Belshazzer,  de- 
rived its  horrifying  influence  from  the  want 
of  a  kxKly.  CoUonm 

Suspicion  op. 

Where  there  is  mystery.  It  Is  generally 
supposed  that  there  must  also  be  evil. 

Byron. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

The  heathen  mythology  not  only  was  not 
true,  but  was  not  even  supported  as  true ; 
it  not  only  deserved  no  fUth,  but  It  de« 
manded  none.  Wkate^. 


NABfB. 

AOOOD. 

Who  swerves  fh>m  Innocence,  who  makes 

divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion— a  good  name. 
Recovers  not  his  loss;  but  walks  with  shame, 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  re- 
morse. Wordsworth. 

A  good  name  Is  fitly  compared  to  a  pre- 
cious ointment,  and  when  we  are  praised 
with  skill  and  decency.  It  is  Indeed  the  most 
agreeable  perfume ;  but  If  too  strongly  ad« 
mitted  Into  the  brain  of  a  leas  vigorous  and 
happy  texture.  It  will,  like  too  strong  an 
odour,  overcome  the  senses,  and  prove  per- 
nicious to  those  nerves  It  was  Intended  to 
ref^-esh.    A  generous  mind  la  of  all  others 
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thp  moftt  sensible  of  praise  and  dispraise; 
and  a  noHe  spirit  is  as  much  invigorated 
with  its  due  proportion  of  honor  and  ap- 
plause, as  it  is  depressed  by  negleot  and  oon- 
teinpt.  But  it  is  only  persons  far  above  the 
oommon  level  who  are  thus  affeoted  with 
either  of  these  extremes ;  as  in  a  thermom- 
eter it  is  only  the  purest  and  most  subli- 
mated spirit  that  is  either  oontracted  or  di^ 
lated  by  the  benignity  or  inclemenoy  of  the 
season.  Sir  R,  Steele. 

Inplubncb  op. 

He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew 

pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.   Johneon. 

Mag  10  OF  a. 

Who  hath  not  owned,  with  rapture  smitten 

firame. 

The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name  ? 

CampbeU. 

NAMES. 

jQrbat. 

Qreat  names  degrade  Instead  of  elevating 

those  who  know  not  how  to  sustain  them. 

La  Boeh^Queauld, 
Importanob  of. 

He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  par- 
ticular names  for  them,  would  be  in  no 
better  case  than  a  book-seller  who  had  vol- 
umes that  lay  unbound  and  without  titles, 
wliich  he  could  make  known  toothers  only 
by  showing  the  loose  sheets.  Locke. 

NATURE. 

Nature  the  vicar  of  the  Almighty  Lord. 

Chaucer. 
Abundanob  in. 

Nature's  fUil  blessings  would  be  well  dis- 
pensed 
In  unsuperfluous,  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store ! 

MUUm. 
Activity  of. 

Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and 
development,  and  attaches  her  curse  on  all 
inaction.  Ooethe. 

Test  of  Art. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 

Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart, 

At  once  the  souroe,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 

J\)pe. 
Great  Author  of. 

The  day  is  Thine,  the  night  also  is  Thine ; 

Thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun 

Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth  * 

Thou  bast  made  summer  and  winter. 

FiBolnU  Ixxiv,  16, 17. 


How  mean  the  order  and  perfection  sought 
In  the  best  product  of  the  human  thought, 
Compared  to  the  great  harmony  that  reigns 
In  what  the  spirit  of  the  world  ordains ! 

Ih-ior. 

Nature— faint  emblem  of  Omnipotence  !— 
Shaped  by  His  liand— the  shadow  of  His 

light— 
The  veil  in  which  He  wraps  His  majesty. 
And  through  whose  mantling  folds  He 

deigna  to  show. 
Of  His  mysterious,  awftil  attributes 
And  dazzling  splendours,  all  man*s  feeble 

thought 
Can  grasp  uncrush'd,  or  vision  bear  un- 

quench'd.  Street, 

Beauty  of. 

Scenes  must  be  beautlAil  which  daily  vlew'd 
Please  daily,  and  whoto  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowper* 

Calmness  in. 
The  sea  is  like  a  silvery  lake, 

And  o*er  its  calm  the  vessel  glides 
Gently  as  if  it  fear'd  to  wake 
The  slumbers  of  the  silent  tides. 

Mocre. 

Surely  there  is  something  in  the  unruf- 
fled calm  of  nature  that  overawes  our  little 
anxiety  and  doubts :  the  sight  of  the  dee|>- 
blue  sky,  and  the  clustering  stars  above, 
seem  to  impart  a  quiet  to  the  mind. 

JoncUhan  Edwards* 

SuooBssivE  Changes  in. 

Nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season 
some  beauties  of  its  own ;  and  flroni  morn- 
ing to  night,  as  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
19  but  a  succession  of  change  so  gentle  and 
easy  that  we  can  scarcely  mark  their  pro- 

Dickene. 


Communion  with. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will 

keep 
Thy  heart  fh>m  fSdnting,  and  thy  soul  fbom 

sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !— no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears. 

LtmgftUow. 

CONTBMPUkTION  OF. 

In  contemplation  of  created  things. 

By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.    AfUton* 

Stand  still,  and  consider  the  wondrous 
works  of  God.  Job  zzxvii,  14 
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Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here 

the  heart 
May  give  a  usefhl  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  hooks. 

Cofoper, 

A  man  finds  in  the  productions  of  nature 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  material  upon 
which  he  can  employ  himself,  without  any 
temptations  to  envy  or  malevolence;  and 
has  always  a  certain  prospect  of  discovering 
new  reasons  for  adoring  the  Sovereign  Au- 
thor of  the  universe.  Johnson, 

To  BE  Copied. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend, 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot, 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot ; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fedr, 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare : 
Let  not  each  beauty  everywhere  k>e  spied, 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  con- 
founds. 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

J\>pe. 

Definitioic  op. 

The  living  visible  garment  of  God. 

Ooeihe. 

Design  in. 

That  clearer  marks  of  masterly  design. 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  Judgment,  shine 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature,  we  assert. 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art. 

Sir  B.  Blaekmore. 

BlYINl  FY  OP. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works;  in 
wisdom,  hast  Thou  made  them  all;  the 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.     Psalms  dv,  24. 

EOONOMT  IN. 

Eaonmoss, 
Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a 

rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings ;  holds  a  rank  which, 

lost. 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind 

a  gap 
Which  nature's  self  would  rue.     l*homson. 

Nature  is  avariciously  frugal ;  in  matter, 
it  allows  no  atom  to  elude  its  grasp;  in 
ndnd,  no  thought  or  feeling  to  perish.  It 
gathers  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be 

Jkwid  Thomas. 


Eternity  op. 

Nature  is  the  most  thrifty  thing  in  the 
world;  she  never  wastes  any  thing;  she  un- 
dergoes change,  but  there's  no  aniiiliilatioii« 
the  essence  remains— matter  is  eternal. 

EXAMPLB  OP. 

By  viewing  nature,  nature's  handmaid,  art. 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small  begin- 
nings grow 
Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart, 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the 
prow.  Dryden. 

Fruoauty  of. 

Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  Judgment 

true; 
Nature  is  fhigal,  and  her  wants  are  few ; 
These  few  wants,  answer'd  bring  sincere 

delights; 

But  fools  create  themselves  new  appetites. 

Young. 
God  in. 

Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breath  of  God, 

Or  His  pure  word  by  miracle  revealed. 

WordsworUu 

The  time— vesture  of  God,  that  reveale 
Him  to  the  wise,  and  hides  Him  fh>m  the 
foolish.  CarlylsL 

Nature  lias  perfections,  in  order  to  show 
that  she  is  the  image  of  God ;  and  defects, 
in  order  to  show  tliat  she  is  only  His  image. 

I\iseaL 
See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  tliis 

earth. 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high!  progressive  life  may  go  I 
Around,  how  wide  I  how  deep  extend  k>elowl 
Vast  chain  of  being  1  which  from  God  began, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  roan. 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  nee. 
No  glass  can  reach,  from  infinite  to  Thee, 
From  Thee  to  nothing.  ibpe. 

Go  abroad 
Upon  the  paths  of  nature,  and  when  all 
Its  voices  whisper,  and  its  silent  things 
Are  breathing  the  deep  beauty  of  the  world 
Kneel  at  its  simple  altar,  and  the  God, 
Who  liath  the  living  waters,  sliall  be  there. 

WUHs. 
Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the 
God  of  nature  ?  In  him  we  live,  move,  and 
are.  Those  things  which  nature  is  said  to 
do  are  by  divine  art  performed,  using  na- 
ture as  an  instrument ;  nor  is  there  any  such 
knowledge  divine  in  nature  herself  work- 
ing, but  in  the  guide  of  nature's  work. 

Hooker* 
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fKX  Art  of  God. 

All  things  are  artifloial,  for 
Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

Sir  Tkoa.  Browne, 

GRA.irDEUB  OF. 

Nature !  great  parent !  whoae  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  ohangeftil 

year, 
Uow  mighty,  how  m^estioare  thy  works! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the 

soul! 

That  sees  astonish'd  I  and  astonish'd  sings ! 

Tkomsan, 
Hubs  of. 

Who  can  paint 

Like  nature?  can  imagination  boast, 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  her's? 

Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 

And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 

In  every  bud  that  blows?  Ibid. 

Impartiality. 

Nature  is  impartial. 

And  in  her  work  of  man,  prefers  not  names 
Of  ancestors ;  she  sometimes  forms  a  piece 
For  admiration  from  the  basest  earth, 
That  holds  a  soul ;  and  to  a  beggar's  issue 
Gives  those  perfections  which  make  a  beau- 
ty up; 

When  purer  moulds,  polish'd  and  gloss'd 

with  titles, 
Honours  and   wealth  bestow   upon  their 

bloods 
Defornrd  impressions,  objects  only  fit 
For  sport  or  pity.  NcUfb. 

Ikfluence. 

Surely  there  is  something  in  the  unruffled 

calm  of  nature   that  overawes  our  little 

anxieties  and   doubts:  the  sight  of  the 

deep-blue  sky,  and   the  clustering  stars 

above,  seems  to  impart  a  quiet  to  the  mind. 

Edwards. 
Nkver  Killed. 

Persons  and  humours  aiay  be  Jumbled 

and  disguised;  but  nature,  like  quicksilver, 

will  never  be  killed;  L^Bttrange. 

liANOUAOR  OP. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with   her  visible  Ibrms,  she 

speaks 
A  various  language.  BryanL 

Laws  of. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  aooording 
to  which  effects  are  produoed;  but  there 
must  be  a  cause  which  operates  according 
to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navigation  never 
steered  a  ship,  nor  the  law  of  gravity  never 
moved  a  planet.  T,  ReUU 


LiBBRALITT  OF. 

Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  nature's  hand ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  ars 

planii'd. 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

LOVB  OF. 

There  is  a  pleasure  In  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  bul  nature  more. 

Bynm. 
MoTHBB  OF  Motion. 

Nature  is  motion's  mother, 
The  spring  whence  order  flows ;  that  all  di- 
rects, 
And  knits  the  cause  with  th'  effects. 

Jonson. 
Obbdibnob  to. 

The  more  a  man  follows  nature,  and  is 
obedient  to  her  laws,  the  longer  he  will 
live;  the  farther  he  deviates  from  these, 
the  shorter  will  be  his  existence. 

Hu/€Hamd. 

Revolution  of. 

Look  nature  through ;  His  revolution  all ; 

All  change ;  no  death.    Day  follows  night, 

and  night 
The  dying  day ;  stars  rise,  and  set,  and  rise ; 
Earth  takes  th'  example.  Young, 

A  Sin  against. 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  in- 
Jury  and  sullenness  against  nature  not  to 
go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
her  rejoidng  with  heaven  and  earth. 

MilUm. 
Study  of. 

To  study  nature  will  thy  time  employ ; 
Knowledge  and  innocence  are  perfect  Joy. 

Drydmi, 

SUPRBMAOT  OF. 

O  nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  I 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new  I 
O  for  the  voice  and  lire  of  serapliim, 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due  I 

BtaUiB. 
Tbaohinq  of. 

One  impulse  fh>m  a  vernal  wood 

Migr  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  cam    Wordsworth. 

Bbst  Tbaohbb. 

Nature  is  man's  best  teacher.    She  unfolds 

Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  liis  ^a. 
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Illames  hi8  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart, 

An  influence  breathes  from  ail  the  sights 

and  sounds 

Of  her  existence ;  she  is  wisdom's  self. 

Street* 
Teacher  or  Truth. 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  dearth  to 

life, 
Is  nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and 

worics 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

Oowper. 
Friend  of  Truth. 

Read  nature :  Nature  is  a  fHend  of  truth : 
Nature  is  christian :  preaches  to  mankind ; 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. 

Young, 
Unerrino. 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 

Vryden, 
Variety  in. 

Nature,  through  all  her  works,  in  great  de- 
gree. 
Borrows  a  blessing  from  variety. 

OhurohiU* 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 
And  where,  though  all  things  diflbr,  all 
agree  J^tpe, 

Voice  ok 

Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away; 

*Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 

Ilnd. 
Wisdom  of. 

Nature  and  wisdom  never  are  at  strife. 

JuvenaL 

No   blank,   no  trifle,  nature   made,  or 

meant.  Dr,  Young, 

Worship  of. 

Within  the  sun-lit  forest, 

Our  roof  the  bright  blue  sky, 
Where  streamlets  flow,  and  wild  flowers 
blow. 

We  lift  our  hearts  on  high ; 
Our  country's  strength  is  bowing; 

But,  thanks  to  Qod,  the^i^  can't  prevent 
The  lone  wild- flower  fix>m  blowing  I 

JSbeneter  MliotL 

The  green  earth  sends  its  incense  up 

From  every  mountain  shrine— 
From  every  flower  and  dewy  oup 

That  greeteth  the  sunshine. 
The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills. 

Like  the  white  wing  of  prayer; 
They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills, 

As  doing  homage  there. 


The  forest-tops  are  lowly  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen. 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

O'er  all  the  homes  of  men. 
The  clouds  weep  o'er  the  fallen  world. 

E'en  as  repentant  love ; 
Ere,  to  the  blessed  breeze  unftirl'd. 

They  &de  in  light  above.         WhUtier. 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

It  appears  that  nature  has  hid  at  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  talents  and  abilities 
unknown  to  us.  It  is  only  the  pa^iions 
that  have  the  power  of  bringing  them  to 
light,  and  sometimes  give  us  views  more 
true  and  more  perfect  than  art  could  possi- 
bly do.  La  Boch^oucauldL 

Nature  is  mighty.  Art  is  mighty.  Arti« 
flee  is  weak.  For  nature  is  the  work  of  a 
mightier  power  than  man.  Art  is  the  work 
of  man  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  a  mightier  power.  Artifloe  is  the  work 
of  mere  man  in  the  imbecility  of  his  mimio 
understanding.  Anon. 

That  dearer  marks  of  masterly  design. 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  Judgment,  shine 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature,  we  assert. 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art. 

Sir  R.  Blaekmore, 

Nature  is  the  chart  of  Gkni,  mapping  out 
all  His  attributes;  art  is  the  shadow  of  His 
wisdom,  and  oopieth  His  resources. 

Tupper* 

NATURE  AND  REVELATION. 
Works  of. 

The  works  of  nature,  and  the  works  of 
revelation,  display  religion  to  mankind  in 
characters  so  large  and  visible,  that  those 
who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  see 
and  read  the  flrst  principles  and  most  neo- 
essary  parts  of  it,  and  from  thence  penetrate 
into  thoee  inflnite  depths  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

NEATNESS. 

A  Test  of  Character. 

Neatness,  and  its  reverse,  among  the  poor, 
are  almost  a  certain  test  of  their  moral  char- 
acter. Dr,  Whitaker. 

NECESSARY. 
Things. 

We  ought  to  be  thankftil  to  nature  for 
having  made  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary easy  to  be  discovered;  while  other 
things  that  are  difficult  to  be  known,  are 
not  necessary*  HpieuruM 
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NECESSITY. 
Necessity— thou  best  of  peacemakers, 
As  well  as  sorest  prompter  of  invention. 

Scott. 
Of  Anothbb. 

A  man  can  no  more  Jastly  make  use  of 
another's  necessity  than  he  that  has  more 
strength  can  seize  upon  a  weaker,  master 
him  to  his  obedience,  and,  with  a  dagger 
at  his  throat,  offer  him  death  or  slavery. 

Locke, 
Often  a  Complaint. 

Though  fkncy  may  be  the  patient's  com- 
plaint, necessity  is  often  the  doctor's. 

Zimmerman, 
Definition  of. 
The  tyrant's  plea.  MUton, 

Power  of. 

There  is  no  contending  with  necessity  t 
and  we  should  be  very  tender  how  we  cen- 
sure those  that  submit  to  it.  It  is  one  thing 
to  bo  at  liberty  to  do  wliat  we  will,  and 
another  thing  to  be  tied  up  to  do  what  we 
must.  Sir  B.  VEetrange* 

Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn. 

Shakeepeare, 

When  fear  admits  no  hope  of  safety. 

Necessity  makes  dastards  valiant  men. 

Herrick, 
Presence  of. 

Necessity,  like  electricity. 

Is  in  ourselves  and  all  things,  and  no  more 

Without  us  than  within  us.  Bailey, 

NECK. 
A  lover  forsaken 

A  new  love  may  get ; 
But  a  neck  that's  once  broken 

Can  never  be  set.  Walsh, 

NEGLIGENCE. 
Crime  of. 

In  persons  grafted  in  a  serious  trust. 

Negligence  is  a  crime.  Shakespeare, 

Evils  of. 

The  best  ground  untilled,  soonest  runs 
out  into  rank  weeds.  A  man  of  knowledge 
that  is  negligent  or  uncorrected,  cannot  but 
grow  wild  and  godless.  Bishop  HalL 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 

Which  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Shake^eare, 
No  Excuse  for. 

Omittance  is  no  quittance.  Ibid, 

NEGOTIATION. 
Caution  in. 

It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom 

one  deals  atkr  off,  than  to  tali  upon  the  point 

at  first.  Bacon. 


NERVOUSNESS. 
Influbnos  of. 

He  experienced  that  nervous  agitation  to 
which  brave  men  as  well  as  cowards  are 
subject ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  one 
sinks  under  it,  like  the  vine  under  the  hail- 
storm, and  the  other  collects  his  energies 
to  shake  it  off,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
said  to  elevate  its  boughs  to  disperse  the 
snow  which  accumulates  upon  them. 

Sir  Walter  ScotL 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
The. 

So  delicate  is  the  fine  tracery  of  the  ner- 
vous structure,  that  the  damage  of  a  edngle 
fibre  or  a  set  of  fibres  destrojrs  the  unity  of ' 
the  whole.  It  Is  like  a  grand  orchestra,  in 
which  one  instrument  alone  out  of  time  or 
tune  disturbs  the  harmony  of  the  rest,  and 
the  finest  musical  composition  in  the  world 
is  entirely  spoiled  by  its  discord.  And  this 
serious  evil  is  apparent,  not  only  in  old  ago, 
but  even  in  the  young,  in  whom  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  injury  to  the  brain, 
Ac,  are  far  more  important  both  to  them- 
selves  and  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 

NEW. 
Nothing. 

Nothing  is  new;   we  walk  where  others 

went; 
There's  no  vice  now  but  has  its  precedent. 

Herrick. 
NEWa 
Definition  of. 

News,  the  manna  of  a  day.  Oreen, 

III. 
The  nature  of  bad  news  affects  the  teller. 

Shakespeare. 
When  ill  news  comes  too  late  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  your  neighbour,  keep  it  to  your- 
self.  Zimmerman. 

TavBxnt  fob. 
The  news!  our  morning,  noon  and  evening 

cry, 
Day  after  day  repeats  it  till  we  die. 
For  this  the  dt,  the  critiCi  and  the  fop, 
Dally  the  hour  away  in  tonsor's  shop ; 
For  this  the  gossip  takes  her  daily  route, 
And  wears  your  threshold  and  your  pa 

tlence  out ; 
For  this  we  leave  the  parson  in  the  lurcli, 
And  pause  to  prattle  on  our  way  to  church; 
Even  when  some  coffln'd  fHend  we  gather 

round, 
We  ask—**  what  news?"— then  lay  him  in 
the  ground.  Spragws. 
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Each  mind  is  press'd,  and  open  every  ear, 
To  hear  new  tidings,  though  they  no  way 
Joy  us.  JFViir/ox. 

Tbansmission. 

For  eyil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news 
baits.  MiUon. 

ILL  NEWa 

Are  swallow-wing*d,  but  what's  good 
walicB  on  crutohes.  McLssinger, 

NEWS  MAN. 
Thb 

He  oomes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

With  spatter'd  bootSi  strapp'd  waist,  and 

ftY)zen  loolcs; 

'News  from  all  nations  lombering  at  his 

back.  Oowper. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch 
Gold  and  yet  oheerftil :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  Joy  to  some. 

Ibid. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
A  Bbaoon  Light. 

The  follies,  vices,  and  consequent  mise- 
ries of  multitudes,  displayed  in  a  newspa- 
per, are  so  many  admonitions  and  warnings, 
■o  many  beacons,  continually  burning,  to 
turn  others  fh>m  the  rocks  on  which  they 
have  been  shipwrecked.  Bishop  Home, 
BAfinition  of. 

An  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
times. 

Editors  of. 

Every  editor  of  newspapers  pa3rs  tribute  to 
the  Devil.  La  I\mtaine. 

First  Establishment  of. 

Newspapers  were  first  invented,  by  a 
French  phjrsioian,  who  finding  his  visits 
welcome  whenever  he  brought  any  news  or 
gossip,  applied  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  a 
patent  to  publish  the  £iari9  OtueUe,  in  1622. 

.  ^.  C^ambm'4. 

A  Map  of  lifb. 

Tills  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work; 
Which  not  e'en  critics  oritidse,  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  rMd, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silenoe,  which  the 
fair. 

Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to 

break; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  hxuy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns? 

Cbti^per. 

NICKNAME. 
A. 

A  nickname  is  the  heaviest  stone  the  devil 

«an  throw  at  a  man.  Anon.  I 


NICKNAMES. 
Durability. 

A  good  name  will  wear  out ;  a  bad  one 
may  be  turned ;  a  niciuiame  lasts  forever. 

^nffimctmixn. 
Nicknames  stick  to  people,  and  the  most 
ridiculous  are  the  most  adhesive. 

Haliburton. 
Names  alone  mock  destruction;  they  sur- 
vive 
The  doom  of  all  creation.      H.  Trevanion. 

NIGGARDLINESS   AND    WASTEFUL- 
NESS. 

He  that  spareth  in  everything  is  an  inex- 
cusable niggard.  He  that  spareth  in  noth- 
ing  is  an  inexcusable  madman.  The  mean 
is  to  spare  in  what  is  least  necessary,  and  to 
lay  out  more  liberally  in  what  is  most  re- 
quired in  our  several  circumstances. 

Lord  HcUifcuh 
NIGHT. 

Come,  dvil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black 

Shakespeare. 
Night  whose  sable  hand 

Hangs  on  the  purple  skirts  of  flying  day. 

Dyer. 
Anxious. 

So  passed  the  anxious  night  away. 

And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

SeotL 
Approach  of. 

By  this  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fade, 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  'gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth  and  wajrs  of  living  wight. 
And  high  her  burning  torch  set  up  in 
heaven.  Spenser. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o*er  with  sober  gray; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose. 

FamelL 
Bbautt  of. 

Stringing  the  stars  at  random  round  her 
head. 

Like  a  pearl  network,  there  she  sits— bright 
night ! 

I  love  night  more  than  day,-«he  is  so  lovely. 
Bat  I  love  night  the  most  because  she 

brings 
My  love  to  me  in  dreams.  BaUey. 

FtAr  eldest  child  of  love,  thou  spotless  night  t 
Empress  of  silence,  and  the  queen  of  sleep; 
Who,  with  thy  black  cheek's  pure  com* 

plexion, 
Mak'st  lovers'  eyesenamour'd  of  thy  beauty. 
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How  beaatiful  is  night  t 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air. 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  oloud,  nor  speok,  nor 


Breaks  the  serene  heaven : 
In  Aill-orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 
Beneath  her  steady  ray 
1  The  desert  circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky, 
How  beautiful  is  night  I  Souihet/, 

Oh,  night !  most  beautiAil,  most  rare ! 

Thou  giv*8t  the  heavens  their  holiest  hue ! 
And  through  the  azure  fields  of  air, 

Bringest  down  the  golden  dew  I 
For  thou,  with  breathless  lips  apart, 

Didst  stand  in  that  dim  age  afiBir, 
And  hold  upon  thy  trembUng  heart 

Messiah's  herald-star  1 
For  this  I  love  thy  haliow'd  reig^  1 

For  more  than  this  thrice  blest  thou  art  I 
Thou  gain*st  the  unbeliever's  brain 

By  entering  at  his  heart  1 

T,  Buchanan  Reed, 

BsmEFITS  OF. 

Night's  silent  reign  had  robb'd  the  world 

of  light. 
To  lend,  in  lieu,  a  greater  benefit,— 
RepoM  and  sleep ;  when  ev'ry  mortal  breast, 
Whom  care  or  grief  permitted,  took  their 

rest.  Thomtu  May. 

Cause  of. 

Earth,  turning  from  the  sun,  brings  night 
toman.  Dr,  Young. 

Dabkness  of. 

The  day  is  fled,  and  dismal  night  descends, 
Casting  her  sable  arms  around  the  world. 
And  folding  all  within  her  sable  grasp. 

Hopkins. 

Now  black,  and  deep  the  night  begins  to 

flOl, 
A  shade  immense.    Sunk  in  the  quenching 

gloom. 
Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies;  all  beauty  void; 
Distinction  lost;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot :  such  the  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 

Thomson. 

The  night  was  dark  and  still:  a  heavier 

gloom 
Ne*er  cover'd  earth.    In  low'ring  clouds 

the  stars 
Were  muffled  deep,  and  not  one  ray  below. 


Definition  of. 
Night  is  a  lively  masquerade  of  day. 

J.  Montgomery, 
Dbscbiption  of. 

Hail  eldest  night !  mother  of  human  flaar  I 
Vague  solitude  while  inflint  man  first  felt 
His  native  helplessness  I  Beneath  her  drear 
And  solemn  coverture  he  trembling  knelt 
T6  what  in  thy  vast  womb  of  darkness  dwelt 
Unseen,  unknown !  Thomas  Choper. 

Divinity  of. 

How  is  night's  sable  mantle  labour'd  o'er. 

How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine ! 

What  wisdom  shines!  what  love!  this  mid- 
night pomp» 

This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  in- 
laid! 

Built  with  divine  ambition.  Young. 

Drowsiness  of. 

The  drowsy  night  grows  on  the  world,  and 

now 
The  busy  craftsmen  and  o'er-labour'd  hind, 
Forget  the  travail  of  the  day  in  sleep ; 
Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  penmveness ; 
With  meagre,  discontented  looks,  they  sit, 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  ta* 

per.  Rows. 

Gentleness  of. 

All  is  gentle;  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

Byron, 
Influence  of. 

This  sacred  shade  and  solitude,  what  is  it? 

'TIS  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity. 

Few  are  the  fkults  we  fiatter  when  alone. 

Vice  sinks  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt. 

And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black  by  night, 

By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a  Ood. 

Young, 

Why  does  the  evening,  does  the  night, 
put  warmer  love  in  our  hearts?  Is  it  the 
nightly  pressure  of  helplessness  ?  or  is  it  the 
exalting  separation  from  the  turmoils  of 
life,  that  veiling  of  the  world  in  which  ft>r 
the  soul  nothing  there  remains  but  souls? 
Is  it  therefore  that  the  letters  in  which  the 
loved  name  stands  written  In  our  spirit  ap- 
pears like  phosphorous  writing  by  night,  in 
>lre,  while  by  day,  in  their  cloudy  traces, 
they  but  smoke  ?  Biehler. 

Lanouaoe  of. 

In  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  lovelhiees, 
I  learn  the  language  of  another  world. 

Byrom» 
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Mantle  ov. 

Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie, 
Light-shaming  theft,  and  traitorous  intent, 
Abliorred  bloodshed,  and  vile  felony, 
ShigiiefUl  deceit,  and  danger  imminent, 
Fool  horror  and  eke  hellish  dreriment. 

Mtbterious. 

O  mysterioas  night  I 

Thou  art  not  silent:   many  tongues  hast 

thou  1  Joanna  BaiUie. 

Time  fob  Rest. 

This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  oT  dark- 


Kature  for  rest  ordain'd  and  soft  repose. 

Bowe. 

Silence  of. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  fiprassy  couch,  these  to  their 

nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  woeftil  nightingale. 

MiUon. 

How  beautlAil  this  night  I  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's 

ear. 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.      Shelley. 

Uow  absolute  and  omnipotent  is  the  si- 
lence of  night  ?  And  yet  the  stillness  seems 
almost  audible  t  i^Yom  all  the  measureless 
depth  of  air  around  us  comes  a  half-sound, 
a  half-whisper,  as  If  we  could  hear  the 
crumbling  and  fiilling  away  of  earth  and 
all  created  things,  in  the  great  miracle  of 
nature,  decay  and  reproduction,  ever  begin- 
ning, never  ending,^the  gradual  lapse  and 
running  of  the  sand  in  the  great  hour-glass 
of  Time.  Longfellow, 

Sorrowful. 

How  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  night. 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sitsl 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  saddens  nature's  scene. 

Young. 

Treacherous. 

O,  treaeh'rous  night  1 
Thou  lend'st  thy  ready  veil  to  ev'iy  treason. 
And  teeming  mischiefli  thrive  beneath  thy 
shade.  HiU. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  miisical,  most  melancholy.      Milton, 


NOBILITY. 
A  Cloo. 

Nobility  of  birth  does  not  always  ensure 

a  corresponding  nobility  of  mind ;  if  it  did, 

it  would  always  act  as  a  stimulus  to  noble 

actions;  but  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  clog, 

rather  than  a  spur.  Oolton, 

Oknebositt  of. 

If  a  man  be  endued  with  a  generous 
mind,  this  is  the  best  kind  of  nobility. 

Ftato. 
Inculcated. 

Better  not  be  at  all, 

Than  not  be  noble.     Tennyson, 

Real. 

We  must  have  kings,  we  must  have  no- 
bles; nature  is  always  providing  such  in 
every  sodety ;  only  let  us  have  the  real  In- 
stead of  the  titular.  In  every  society  some 
are  bom  to  rule,  and  some  to  advise.  The 
chief  is  the  chief  all  the  world  over,  only 
not  his  cap  and  plume.  It  is  only  this  dis- 
like of  the  pretender  which  makes  men 
8i»metimes  ui^ust  to  the  true  and  finished 
man.  JSmerson. 

True. 

Would'st  thou  clearly  learn  what  true  no- 
bility is?  inquire  of  noble-minded  women. 

Oerman  Saying, 

Of  all  varieties  of  fbpperies,  the  vanity  of 
high  birth  is  the  greatest.  True  nobility  is 
derived  from  virtue,  not  from  birth.  Title, 
indeed,  may  be  purchased,  but  virtue  is  the 
only  coin  that  makes  the  bargain  valid. 

Burton, 

He  is  noble  only  who  in  word,  thought 
and  deed,  proves  himself  a  man.        Anon, 

In  brave  pursuit  of  honourable  deed« 
There  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 
Between  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed, 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence, 
Seems  to  be  borne  by  native  influence. 

Spenser. 
NONCHALANCE. 
Power  of. 

Not  all  her  arts  my  steady  soul  shall  movsi 

And  she  shall  flnd,  indifference  conquers 

love.  Lord  LytUeton. 

NONSENSE. 

Appreciation  of. 

A  Utile  nonsense  now  and  then, 

Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men.     Anon* 

Power  of. 

Nonsense  and  noise  will  oft  prevail. 
When  honor  and  affection  fi&il.    Lloyd, 
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Sparing  TJsfl  of. 

To  write  or  talk  conoemtng  any  aubjeot, 
without  having  previoasly  taken  the  pains 
to  understand  it,  is  a  breach  of  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  though  it  may 
be  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  privilege  of  talking  and  even  publish- 
ing nonsense  is  necessary  in  a  free  State; 
but  the  more  sparingly  we  make  use  of  it 
the  better.  Coleridge. 

NOTHING. 

Nothing  1  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade  I 

Thou  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made, 

And,  well-flx*d,  art  alone  of  ending  not 

afraid.  BoeheBier. 

Why  should  I  in  words  attempt  to  tell 
What  that  is  Uke,  which  is,  and  yet  is  not  ? 

Pollok, 

SOUROE  OF  ALL. 

O  mighty  nothing  1  unto  thee, 
Nothing,  we  owe  all  things  that  be ; 
God  spake  once  when  he  all  things  made, 
He  saved  ail  when  he  nothing  said. 
The  world  was  made  of  nothing  then ; 
'Tls  made  by  nothing  nowtigain.    Craahaw. 

Mtstbrt  of. 

Mysterious  nothing  I  how  shall  I  define 
Thy  shapeless,  baseless,  placeless  empti- 
ness? 
Nor  form,  nor  color,  sound,  nor  siiEe,  are 

thine, 
Nor  words,  nor  fingers,  can  thy  voice  ex- 
press. 
But  though  we  cannot  thee  to  aught  com- 
pare, 
A  thousand  things  to  thee  may  likened  be ; 
And  though  thou  art  with  nobody,  nowhere, 
Tet  half  mankind  4evote  themselves  to 

thee. 
How  many  books  thy  history  contain. 
How  many  heads  thy  mighty  plans  pursue, 
What  laboring  hands  thy  portion  only  gain, 
What  busy  bodies  thy  doings  only  do. 
To  thee,  the  great,  the  proud,  the  giddy 

bend. 
And,  like  my  sonnet— all  in  nothing  end. 

Farson. 

NOTHINGS. 

^us  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  shew  a  zeal. 

Qarth, 

NOVELS. 
Evils  of. 

Writers  of  novels  and  romances  in  gen- 
eral bring  a  double  loos  on  their  readers, 


they  rob  them  both  of  their  time  and  mo- 
ney; representing  men,  manners,  and 
things,  that  never  have  been,  nor  are  likely 
to  be;  either  confounding  or  perverting 
history  or  truth,  inflating  the  mind,  or  com- 
mitting violence  upon  the  understanding. 

Lady  Mowtttgue. 

LOVB  OF. 

Novels  are  sweets.  All  people  with 
healthy  literary  appetites  love  them;  al- 
most all  women ;  a  vast  number  of  clever, 
hard-headed  men.  Judges,  bishops,  chan- 
cellors, mathematicians,  are  notorious  novel 
readers,  as  well  as  young  boys  and  girls, 
and  their  kind  tender  mothers. 

Thackeray. 
N«w. 

The  new  novel  is  sought  more  eagerly, 
and  devoured  more  greedily,  than  the  New 
Testament.  Ouiharie. 

NOVELTY. 

Apprboiation  of  a. 

Ill  science,  as  in  common  life,  we  fre- 
quently see  that  a  novelty  in  system  or  in 
practice,  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  till 
time  has  sobered  the  enthusiasm  of  its  ad- 
vocates. Mavdm 

Charms  of. 

Novelty  has  charms  that  our  minds  can 
hardly  withstand.  The  most  valuable' 
tilings,  if  they  have  for  a  long  while  ap- 
peared among  us,  do  not  make  any  impres- 
sion as  they  are  good,  but  give  us  a  distaste 
as  they  are  old.  But  when  the  influence  of 
this  fkntastical  humor  is  over,  the  same 
men  or  things  will  come  to  be  admitted 
again  by  a  happy  return  of  our  good  taste. 

Thackeray. 
Definition  of. 

Novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure. 

So%ah. 
A  Ruling  Passion. 

Of  all  the  passions  that  possess  mankind. 
The  love  of  novelty  rules  most  the  mind ; 
In  search  of  this,  from  realm  to  realm  wo 

roam; 
Our  fleets  come  fhmght  with  ev*ry  folly 
home.  FoaU. 

Thirst  for. 

Still  sighs  the  world  for  something  new 

For  something  new ; 
Imploring  me.  Imploring  you. 

Some  Will-o*-wisp  to  help  pursue}] 
Ah,  hapless  world,  what  will  it  do  I 
Imploring  me,  imploring  you. 

For  something  Nbw  I      Ralph  HoyU 
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NOW. 

Etbrnitt  of. 

Now !  it  U  gone.— Oar  brief  hours  travel 

post, 
Esoh  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  whj  or 

how; 
Bnt  know,  eaoh  parting  hour  gives  up  a 

ghost 
To  dwell  within  thee-Hui  eternal  now ! 


OAK. 

Thb. 
The  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Shakwptairt. 

The  monaroh  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  de- 

gn^ees: 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stsjrs 
Supreme  in  state ;  and  in  three  more  de- 

oa3rs.  Dryden, 

OATHS. 

DSPINITION  OV  AN. 

An  oath  is  a  recognimnoe  to  heaven. 
Binding  us  over  in  the  courts  above, 
To  plead  to  the  indictment  of  our  crimes, 
That  those  who  'sospe  tills  world  should 
suffer  there.  SotUhem* 

No  Faith  in  an. 

Ill  take  thy  word  fbr  Ikith,  not  ask  thine 

oath; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack 

both.  Skakespeare. 

IVb  a  hard  world,  neighbors, 

If  a  man's  oath  must  be  his  master. 

Dryden. 

Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind. 

ButUr. 

Produob  Doubt. 

They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 

With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  your 

brain; 
And    even    when    sober  truth    prevails 

throughout. 
They  swear  it  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 

Cowper, 

FaIiSB. 

Nay,  but  weigh  well  what  you  presume  to 

swear. 
Oaths  are  of  dreadful  weight  t  and,  if  they 

arefflLse, 
Drsw  down  damnation. 

Sir  ThomoM  Owerbury. 


Inyaliditt  of. 

'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  tliat  is  vow'd  true. 

Shakeitpecwt. 
A  Rash. 

Rash  oaths,  whether  kept  or  broken.  Are* 
quentiy  produce  guilt.  Johnson. 

Utilitt  of. 

Oaths  were  not  purposed  more  than  law 

To  keep  the  good  and  Just  in  awe. 

But  to  confine  the  bad  and  slnAil, 

Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  BmHUt* 

OBEDIENCE. 
Aim  OF. 

Heaven  doth  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  ftmotions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  flx*d|  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience.  JSkakespeare. 

ToOoD. 

We  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  that  it  may  be  well  with  us. 

Jeremiah  xlii,  0. 
Happinbss  of. 

It  is  foolish  to  strive  with  what  we  cannot 

avoid ;  we  are  bom  subjects,  and  to  obey 

God  is  perfect  liberty ;  he  that  does  this, 

shall  be  ft*ee,  safe,  and  quiet ;  all  his  actions 

shall  succeed  to  his  wishes. 


Lbarnino  of. 

I  hourly  learn  a  doctrine  of  obedience. 

Shakespeare. 
MoTiVBS  to. 

Wicked  men  obey  fbr  fear,  but  fhe  good 

ft>r  love.  ArisioUs. 

Fbom  thb  Powerlkss. 
Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule. 

Shakespeare. 

OBLIGATION. 

DiSOHABOH  OF  AN. 

An  extraordinary  haste  to  dischaixe  an 
obligation  Is  a  sort  of  ingratitude. 

Jm  BoehrfoneauUL 
Thraldom  of  an. 

Obligation  is  thraldom,  and  thraldom  is 

hateftU.  Hobbes, 

OBLIVION. 

In  the  swallowing  gpilf 
Of  dark  forgetfiilnesEi  and  deep  oblivion. 

Shakespeare. 

OBSERVATION. 

AOUTBNBSS  OF. 

He  alone  is  an  acute  observer  who  can 
observe  minutely  without  being  observed. 

Lavater 
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CORRBCTlf  IBSS  OF. 

To  behold,  is  not  nocesaarily  to  observe, 
aud  the  power  of  oomparingand  oombining 
!■  only  to  be  obtained  by  education.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  habits  of  exact  ob- 
servation are  not  caltivated  in  our  sohoola : 
to  this  deficiency  may  be  traced  much  of 
the  faliadous  reasoning,  the  false  philos- 
ophy which  prevails.  HumboldL 

Dbrinition  op. 
An  old  man's  memory.  Sw^U 

Habits  of. 

An  observant  man,  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  sodety  and  the  world,  carries  a  peneU 
constantly  in  his  hand,  and,  nnperoeived, 
marks  on  every  person  and  thing  the  figure 
expressive  of  its  value,  and  therefore  in- 
stantly on  meeting  that  person  or  thing 
ag^in,  knows  what  kind  and  degree  of  at- 
tention to  give  it.  This  is  to  make  some- 
thing of  experience.  John  Foster. 

OBSTINACY. 

Causbs  of. 

Xarrowness  of  mind  is  often  the  cause  of 
obstinacy :  we  do  not  easily  believe  beyond 
what  we  see.  La  JRoeh^otieauld. 

Common. 

There  are  few,  very  few,  that  will  own 
themselves  in  a  mistake.  Swift. 

Dbpinition  of. 

1  believe  that  obstinacy,  or  the  dread  of 
control  and  discipline,  luises  not  so  much 
from  self-willedness,  as  fh>m  a  conscious  de- 
fect of  voluntary  power ;  as  foolhardiness 
is  not  seldom  the  disguise  of  conscious  ti- 
midity. Coleridffe. 

Passion  of. 

There  is  something  In  obstlnaoy  which 
differs  fh>m  every  other  passion.  When- 
ever it  fkils.  It  never  recovers,  but  either 
breaks  like  iron,  or  crumbles  sulkily  away, 
like  a  fhMStured  arch.  Most  other  passions 
have  their  period  of  fhtiguo  aod  rest,  their 
sufferings  and  their  cure ;  but  olMitina<7  has 
no  resource,  and  the  first  wound  is  mortal. 

Johnson. 

SULVlSHNBSe  OF. 

An  obstinate  man  does  not  hold  opinions, 
but  they  hold  him.  Biypt. 

WBONO-HBADBDNBflS  OF. 

Stur  opintoOt  always  in  the  wrong. 

Drydmi, 

OCCASION. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Oooaaion,  which  now  ■miles.      MiUtm. 


OCEAN. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighfy^ 

form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests:  in  all  Ume, 
Calm  Or  convulsM—in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 

storm, 
Idng  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;— boundless,    endless,    and 

sublime — 
The  image  of  eternity— the  throne 
Of  the  invisible,  even  fh>m  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each 

aone 
ObejTS  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fkth- 

omless,  alone.  Bjfron* 

Command  of  thb. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands 
the  trade ;  whosoever  commands  the  trade 
of  the  world  commands  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and,  consequently,  the  world  itsell 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

OCCUPATION. 

A  Basb. 

Every  base  occupation  makes  one  sharp 
in  its  practice,  and  dull  in  every  other. 

Sir  PtMip  Sidney. 
Happinbss  of. 

Occupation  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
Paradise,  and  we  cannot  be  happy  without 
it.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

ODD  NUMBERS. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  nusw 
bers,  either  in  nativity  chance,  or  death. 

Shake^eare. 

OFFENCE. 

FbAR  of  QlVXNCk 

Who  fears  t'  of!bnd  takes  the  first  step  to 
please.  Cibber. 

To  BB  Pabdonbd. 

Offences  ought  to  be  pardoned,  for  fbw 
offend  willingly,  but  as  they  are  compelled 
by  some  affection.  Hegesippue. 

A  Smalii. 

A  very  small  offence  may  bo  a  Just  causo 
fbr  great  resentment :  it  is  often  much  less 
the  particular  instance  which  is  obnoxious 
to  us,  than  the  proof  it  carries  with  it  of  the 
gfeneral  tenor  and  disposition  of  the  mind 
fh>m  whence  .t  sprung.  OreviUe. 

Not  to  bb  Takbn. 
At  every  trlile  scorn  to  take  oflbnos, 
That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little 
sense.  JPdp^ 
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OIL. 

"W hence  is  thy  learning?  hath  thy  toil 
0*er  books  oonsumed  the  midnight  oil  ? 

Oay. 
OMISSIONS. 
Siir  OF. 

Omissions,  no  loss  than  oommiarions,  are 
often  times  branches  of  Injostloe. 

OPINIATORS. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Bo  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
yrith  purpose  to  be  dreas'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  lam  Sir  Oracle^ 
Andf  when  lope  my  lipe,  let  no  dog  barkt 

•     I  do  know  of  these 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing.  Bhakeepeare. 

PSRVEIISENESS  OF. 

Nothing's  so  perverse  in  nature 

As  profound  opinlators.  BtUler. 

Stiffness  of. 
Opiniators  naturally  differ 
From  other  men ;  as  wooden  legs  are  stiffer 
Than  those  of  pliant  Joints,  to  yield  and  bow. 
Which  way  soe*er  they  are  desig^*d  to  go. 

BtttZer. 
OPIjaON. 

Opinion,  the  blind  goddess  of  fools,  foe 
To  the  virtuous,  and  only  fHend  to 
CTndeserving  peraons.  Chapman, 

Opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects. 

Shakeepeare. 

A  plague  of  opinion  I  a  man  may  wear  it 
on  both  sides,  li  ke  a  leathern  J  erkin .    IMd, 

Borrowed. 

Opinion,  which  on  cratches  walks, 

And  sounds  the  words  another  talks. 

Lloyd. 
Change  of. 

No  liberal  man  would  impute  a  charge  of 

nnsteadineas  to  another  for  having  changed 

his  opinion.  Cieero. 

Diversity  of. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  difference 
of  minds  or  inclinations,  which  leads  one 
man  to  observe  with  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  phenomena,  another  to  speculate 
on  their  causes;  but  were  it  not  for  this 
happy  disag^reement,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  higher  sciences  could  ever  have 
attained  even  their  present  degree  of  per- 
ftotion.  /Sir  John  Herschel. 


Evil  Attenbiko. 

Opinion  is  more  often  the  cause  of  disooik 
tent  than  nature.  jBpieurus 

Force  of. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 

From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow; 
I  have  a  better  fkte  than  kings. 
Because  I  think  It  so. 

Katharine  PhiHp9. 

All  power,  even  the  most  despotic,  rests 
ultimately  on  opinion.  Hume, 

Inoonbistbnot  of. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions 
wpon  love,  politics,  religion,  and  learning, 
what  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  con« 
tradictions  would  appear  at  last !        Swift. 

INFLUENOB  OF. 

Opinion,  that  great  fbol,  makes  fbols  of 
all.  IHeUL 

Obstinaot  of. 

Obstinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist 
in  the  chains  of  error,  without  hope  of 
emancipation.  Olanville. 

Popular. 

The  people, 

Against  their  nature,  are  all  bent  for  him. 

And,  like  a  field  of  standing  corn  that's 

moved 
With  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  ono 

way.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Power  of. 

There's  nothing  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so.  ShaJcespeare. 

Public. 

How  much  there  is  self-will  would  do, 

Were  it  not  for  the  dire  dismay 
That  bids  ye  shrink,  as  ye  suddenly  think 

Of  **  what  will  my  neightx>urs  say  ?" 

Mis9  MUa  Cook. 

Rules  the  World. 

Opinion  is  that  high  and  mighty  dame 

Which  rules  the  world ;  and  in  the  mind 

doth  fhime 
Distaste  or  liking :  for  in  human  race. 
She  makes  the  fAnej  various  as  the  fJeuse. 

IfOIMl. 

OPINIONS. 

Chanoino  of. 

He  that  never  changed  any  of  his  opfnioiui 
never  corrected  any  of  his  mistakes;  and 
he  who  was  never  wise  enough  to  find  out 
any  mistakes  in  himself  will  not  be  charit- 
able enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons  mis- 
take* in  others. 
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Correct. 

Correct  opinions  well  eirtabUshed  on  any 
■nbjeot,  are  the  beat  preteryative  againat 
the  aeduction  of  error.  Bishop  Mani, 

FORHINQ. 

When  men  first  take  ap  an  opinion,  and 
then  afterwards  seek  for  reasons  for  It,  they 
must  be  contented  with  such  as  the  ab- 
surdity of  it  will  afford.  South. 

OPPONENT. 
How  TO  Answbr  an. 

In  answering  an  opponent,  arrange  your 
ideas,  but  not  your  words :  consider  in  what 
X)oint8  things  that  resemble,  differ;  reply 
with  wit  to  gravity,  and  with  gravity  to  wit ; 
make  a  ftill  concession  to  your  adversary, 
and  give  him  every  credit  fbr  those  argu- 
ments you  know  you  can  answer,  and  slur 
over  those  you  feel  you  cannot ;  but  above 
all,  if  he  have  the  privilege  of  making  his 
reply,  take  especial  care  that  the  strongest 
thing  you  have  to  urge  is  the  last.  Ho  must 
immediately  get  up  and  say  something, 
and  if  he  be  not  previously  prepared  with 
an  answer  to  your  last  argument,  he  will  in- 
fallibly be  boggled,  for  very  few  possess  that 
remarkable  talent  of  Charles  Fox,  who 
could  talk  on  one  thing,  and  at  the  same 
time  think  of  another.  ColUm. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
Advantages  of. 

No  man  possesses  a  genius  so  command- 
ing that  he  can  attain  eminence,  unless  a 
subject  suited  to  his  talents  should  present 
itself,  and  an  opportunity  oooor  for  their  de- 
velopment. Pfiny. 

Right  Choosing  of. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflblrs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  lx>und  in  shallows  and  in  miseries : 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 
And  we  must  take  the  earrent  when  it 

serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Shakespeare. 

The  Critical  Mihuts. 

Opportunity  is  in  respect  to  time,  in  some 
sense,  as  time  is  in  respect  to  eternity ;  it  is 
the  small  moment,  the  exact  point,  the  criti- 
ca]  minute,  on  which  every  good  work  so 
much  depends.  SpraL 

Neglect  of. 

Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take  when  onoe 
'tis  offer'd,  shall  never  find  it  more. 

Skaketpeare. 

20 


Opportunity  has  hair  in  fh>nt,  behind  she 
is  bald ;  if  you  seize  her  by  the  forelock,  you 
may  hold  her,  but,  if  suffered  to  escape,  not 
Jupiter  himself  can  catch  her  again. 

JFVofii  the  LcUtn. 

Miss  not  the  occasion ;  by  the  forelock  take 
Tliat  subtle  power,  the  never-halting  time, 
Ijesl  a  mere  moment's  putting  off  should 

make 
Biischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime. 

Wordsworth. 

The  golden  opportunity 
Is  never  offiar'd  twice ;  seise  then  the  hour 
When  fortune  smiles  and  duty  pointa  the 

way;— 
Nor  shrink  aside  to  'scape  the  spectre  fear, — 
Nor  pause  though  pleasure  beckon  ftrom  her 

bower; — 
But  bravely  bear  thee  onward  to  the  goal. 

Old  Flay. 
Temptations  of. 

Thou  strong  seducer,  opportunity. 

Dryden. 

Accursed  opportunity 
The  midwife  and  the  bawd  to  all  our  vices : 
That  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires :  de- 
sires 
T6  resolutions:  and  these  being  ripe  and 

quicken'd. 
Thou  giv'st  'em  birth,  and  bring^st  'em  fbrth 
to  action.  Shakespeare. 

Want  of. 

There  sometimes  wants  only  a  stroke  of 
fbrtune  to  discover  numberless  latent  good 
or  bad  qualities,  which  would  otherwise 
liave  been  eternally  concealed :  as  words 
written  with  a  certain  liquor  appear  only 
when  applied  to  the  firo.  OreviUe 

OPPRESSION. 

RE8I8TAN0B  TO. 

He  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  nnfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and 

then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive :  but  when  we  haTS 

stulTd 
These  pipes  and  these  oonv^yancea  of  our 

blood 
With  wine  and  f^Beding,  we  hav^  suppler 

souls.  ^  Shakespeare. 

0FP08BD. 

Equally  to  God  and  truth  opposed ; 
Opposed  as  darkneM  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

JPMoiu 
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ORATOR.  CXOXLLBNCB  OP. 

Faiuno  ov.  Set  all  things  in  their  own  peculiar  plaoe. 

What  the  orators  want  in  depths  thej  give   And  know  that  order  is  the  greatest  graoa. 
you  in  length.  M<mi€9quii9u.  Dryd^m. 

Stump  ^^^• 

Fire  in'each  eye.  and  papers  in  eaoh  hand.  «<>«*  ^^^  ^  *>»•  foundation  of  all  good 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  ^Wngs.                                                Bwrk^ 

land.                                               Bope.  Law  of  Heaven. 

ORATORY  Order  is  heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  con- 

*  fest, 

AFFBCTATioif  IN.  ^^^         ^^  ^^^^  y^  greater  than  the 

In  oratory,  affectation  must  be  avoided ;  ^^^   '                          ® 

it  being  better  for  a  man  by  a  native  and  ^^^          more  wise;  but  who  infeni  fttmi 

dear  eloquence  to  express  himself  tlian  by  hence 

tho«»  words  which  may  smeU  either  of  the  ^^^  ^                ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

lamp  or  inkhom.  Lord  HerberU  *^*^     '  .^^ 

"^  sense.  xT>pe. 

DsoLnt E  OF.  Limits  of. 

Slander  cannot  make  the  subject  of  it  y^^  j^^j^^  confine  yourself  within   the 

either  better  or  worse ;  it  may  represent  us  modest  limits  of  order.            Shaketptare. 
in  a  fiilse  light,  or  place  a  likeness  of  us  in 

a  bad  one,  but  we  are  the  same :  not  so  the  ^^  Nature. 

slanderer;  for  calumny  always  makes  the  The  heavens  tnemselves,  the  pUinets,  and 

oalumiilator  worse,  but  the  calunmUted—  ,   *****  centre, 

never.                                                 ColUm.  Observe,  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

Inslsture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 

ORDER.  Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

Advantages  of.  Shakespectr^. 

Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,   the  Virtues  of. 

health  of  the  body,  the  peace  of  the  dty,  order  is  a  lovely  nymph,  the  child  of 

the  seoarity  of  the  state.    As  the  beams  to  beauty  and  wisdom ;  her  attendan  to  a»«  com- 

a  houne,  as  the  bones  to  the  microcosm  of  fort^  neatness,  and  activity ;  her  abode  is 

man,  so  is  order  to  all  things.          Southey.  the  valley  of  happiness ;  she  is  always  to  be 

characteristics  of.  ^7^  ^'^^'^  ~^8*^*  ^^^l  ""^  °«^f ;:  *PI^" 

Desultoriness  may  often  be  the  mark  of  "^^en£di»Sr  '^''^^'^        Jok^ 

a  AiU  head ;  eonnection  must  proceed  from  ^° 

a  thoughtful  one.                                Danby.  ORIGINALITY. 

Ra        k  th    h          w  The  little  mind  who  loves  itself,  will  write 

#._    X         *t.  4.  w           11         y-"®®"i  nn^j  think  with  the  vulgar;  but  the  great 

Creature,  that  by  a  rale  «n  wituw  te«>h  ^,„^  ^^^^  ^  ^            eioentric,  and  Lm 

The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  Ungdom.  ^^^  ^^^^            ^'^  unlveraal  benevo. 

*A«*«peare.  j^„^                                                OoUUmilA. 

DiSORDERLINESS  OF. 

There  are  persons  who  are  never  easy  un-  Meaning  of. 

less  they  are  putting  your  books  and  papers  P«>P'®  »"*  always  talking  about  origi- 

in  order,— that  is,  according  to  their  no-  ^"'y  •  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  '**^y  *"®*"  ^    ^»  *»^ 

Uons  of  the  matter,-and  hide  things,  lest  "  ^®  *"*  *»"*•  *•*«  ^'^^  ^»^""  ^  ^®'*^ 

they  should    be   lost,  whore  neither  the  wpona^J  and  this  goes  on  to  the  end.  And 

owner  nor  anybody  else  can  find  them.  •^®''  •*^»  ^*>»*  can  we  oaU  our  own,  except 

This  is  a  sort  of  magpie  fecuUy.    If  any-  «n®*«y»  strength,  and  will  ?  If  I  could  give 

thing  U  left  where  you  want  it,  it  is  called  ^^  account  of  all  that  I  owe  to  great  prede- 

litter.    There  is  a  pedantry  in  housewifery,  <»«>»  »nd  contemporaries,  there  would  be 

as  well  as  In  the  gravest  concerns.    Abra-  *>^^  *  ^^^^  baUnce  In  my  favor.       (ToeOe. 

ham  Tucker  complained  that  whenever  his  ORPHAN, 

maid  servant  had  been  in  his  library,  he  Curse  of  an. 

eould  not  see  oomfortably  to  work  again  An  orphan*s  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

for  aevena  days.                              ffoMliiL  A  spirit  fimn  on  high.               Colerid^ 
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fBABa  OF  AM. 

That  his  bones, 
When  be  has  mn  hU  ootme,  and  sleeps  in 

blessings, 
Maj  have  a  tomb  of  >rphans*  tears  wept  on 

'em  I  Hhakuptart. 

OWE. 

Come,  that's  very  well— very  well  indeed  I 
Thank  you,  good  sir— I  owe  you  one. 

Colman* 
OYSTER, 

Transformation  to  an. 

I  will  not  be  sworn  bat  love  may  trans* 
form  me  to  an  oyster :  but  I'll  take  my  oath 
on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me  he 
shall  never  make  me  snoh  a  fool* 


PAIN. 

Alternations  ov.  • 

Pain  itself  is  not  without  its  alleviations. 
It  may  be  violent  and  frequent,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom both  violent  and  long^oontinued ;  and 
its  pauses  and  intermissions  beoomo  posi- 
tive pleasures.  It  has  the  power  of  shed- 
ding a  satisfaction  over  intervals  of  ease, 
which,  I  believe,  few  ei^oyments  exoeed. 

Effbots  of. 

Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant ;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us,  like  the  gpnawing  sloth 
On  the  doer's  tender  haunches ;  late  and 

loth, 
lis  soared  away  by  slow  -  returning  plea- 
sure. KeaU. 

Enduranob  of. 

Long  pains,  with  use  of  bearing,  are  half 
eased.  Dryden. 

Thb  Worst  of  Evils.  ^ 

Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine. 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  '  JAKon. 

Short  Livxd. 

They  talk  of  short-lived  pleasures— be  It 

so- 
Fain  dies  as  quickly ;  stem,  hard-featur'd 

pain 
Expires,  and  lets  her  weary  prisoner  go. 
The  fiercest  agonies  have  shortest  reign. 


PARADISE. 
Bkautt  of. 

If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fiiir, 

Where  sin  and  death  abound, 
How  beautiftil  beyond  compare 

Will  Paradise  be  found.       Montgomery. 

Individuality  Lost. 

Every  man  has  a  paradise  around  him 
till  he  sins,  and  the  angel  of  an  accusing 
conscience  drives  him  from  Eden.  And 
even  then  there  are  holy  hours,  when  this 
angel  sleeps,  and  man  comes  bsck,  and 
with  the  innocent  eyes  of  a  child  looks  into 
his  lost  paradise  again— into  the  broad  gates 
and  rural  solitudes  of  nature.     Longfellow, 

PARASITE. 

Tour  Mend,  your  pimp»  your  hanger-on, 

what  not  ? 
Tour  iacquey,  but  without  the  shoulder- , 

knot.  Horaot, 

Charactbr  of  a. 

Ah,  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this 

praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is 

made! 
Feast-won,  fksc  lost :  one  cloud  of  winter 

show'rs 
Thew  flies  are  oouch'd.  Shaketpoart* 

PARASITE& 

UNrVERSALITT  OF. 

Almost 
All  the  wise  world  is  little  else  In  nature. 
But  parasites  or  sub-parasites.  Jonaon, 

PARDON. 
Beooino. 

To  no  kind  of  begging  are  people  so 

averse,  as  to  begging  pardon ;  that  is,  when 

there  is  any  serious  ground  for  doing  so. 

When  there  is  none,  this  phrase  is  as  soon 

taken  in  vain,  as  other  momentous  words 

are  upon  light  oocasions.  Awm. 

For  Evil. 

Ood  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof! 
A  virtuous  and  a  chrlatiaa-like  comolusion. 
To  pray  ft>r  them  that  have  done  scath  to 
us.  8kak99poafre. 

From  God. 

Pardon,  I  beseech  Thee,  the  iniquity  of 
this  people,  aocordimg  usto  the  greatness  ot 
Thy  merpy !  A  nd  the  Lord  said  I  have  par- 
doned, aooording  to  thy  word. 

Number9  xiv,  10. 

Tliou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gradous 
and  merdftil,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness.  Nthemiahix^n 
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Who  is  a  Ood  like  onto  Thee,  that  par- 
doneth  iuiqulty,  and  paaeeth  by  tranagrea- 
sion  r  Mieah  vii,  18. 

PARENTS. 

Example  of. 

Parenta  muat  give  good  example  and 
reverent  deportment  in  the  face  of  their 
children.  And  all  thoee  inetanoes  of 
oharity  which  oaaally  endear  each  other— 
■weetneas  of  conversation,  alfiibillty,  fre- 
quent admonition— all  aignifioation  of  love 
and  tendemeas,  care  and  watchfulness, 
moat  be  expressed  towards  children ;  that 
they  may  look  upon  their  parents  as  their 
fHends  and  patrons,  their  defence  and  sanc- 
tuary, their  treasure  and  their  g^ide. 

Jeremy  Taylor, 
Joys  of. 

The  Joys  of  parenta  are  secret,  and  so  are 
their  griefs  and  fears ;  thoy  cannot  utter  the 
one,  nor  they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Chil- 
dren sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  mii^ 
fortunes  more  bitter ;  Increase  the  cares  of 
life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance  of 
death.  Lord  Bacon. 

Respeot  of. 

Honour  thy  parents  to  prolong  thine  end ; 

With  them,  though  for  a  truth  do  not  con- 
tend; 

Though  all  should  truth  defend,  do  thou  | 
lose  rather 

The  truth  awhile,  than  lose  their  love  for 
ever. 

Whoever  makes  his  fibber's  heart  to  bleed. 

Shall  have  a  child  that  will  revenge  the 

deed.  Randolph. 

OvBR  Strict. 

Parents  are  o'ersoon. 
When  with  too  strict  a  rein,  they  do  hold  in 
Their  child's  affections;  and  control  that 

love, 
Which  the  powers  divine  instruct  them 

with: 
When  in  their  shallow  Judgmenta,  they 

may  know 
Affection  cross'd  brings  misery  and  woe. 

Moberi  Taylor. 

SUSPIOIOUS. 

A  suspicious  parent  makes  an  artful  child. 

HtUilmrion. 


PARTINO. 

ABRUPTirS88  IN. 

Abruptness  is  an  eloquenoe  In  partinn^ 
when  spinning  out  the  time  is  bat  the  wear- 
ing of  new  sorrow.  Sir  Johm  SuekHn^. 
AxrxiBTiss  OF. 

Long  did  his  wifl». 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  oat 
The  way  he  went  at  parting— but  he  came 
not.  Boffers, 

Grief  of. 

To  die  and  part 
Is  a  leas  e\il ;  but  to  part  and  live. 
There— there's  the  torment.      LamedowiuL 

If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live ; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap? 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  In  Jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than 
death.  Skakeapeare. 

With  that,  yrringing  my  liand  he  turns 
away. 
And  tho'  his  teara  would  hardly  let  him 
look, 
Yet  such  a  look  did  through  his  tears  make 
way. 
As  show'd  how  sad  a  fkrewell  there  he 
took.  JhvmeL 


PARSIMONY. 

When  young,  men  lay  up  for  old  age ; 
whan  aged,  th^  hoard  for  death. 


Inevitable. 
I  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted. 
And  must  not  all  the  present,  one  day  part? 

Byron. 
Manner  of. 

Let's  not  unman  each  other— part  at  once : 
All  fkrewells  should  be  sudden,  when  fbr 

ever. 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  momenta, 
And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with 

tears.  Ibid. 

I  have  no  parting  sigh  to  give. 

So  take  my  parting  smile.     L.  E.  Landon. 

Mblanoholt  of. 

Fiurewell ;  God  knows,  when  wa  shall  meet 

again, 
I  have  a  fkint  cold,  fear  thxilla  through  my 

veins. 
That  almost  fk^eaes  np  the  heat  of  lifb. 

Bhakeapeofre. 

At  length  this  Joy— these  dreams— this 
partingu-dissolved  themselves  into  that 
nameless  melancholy  in  which  the  over- 
flowing of  happiness  covers  the  borders  of 
pain,  becanae  our  breasts  are  ever  m<»ie 


XaHmysra.  |  aailljr  overflowed  than  filled.         BiMer. 
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Pxvaa  or. 

Mjr  eyes  wont  om  the  algfat  of  thoe, 
JlDt  lanf(ulata  After  tUne,  Mid  aoho  with 
gating.  Otway. 

My  heart  1b  haavj  at  the  nmembnnoe  of 
kll  the  milaa  that  lie  between  lu;  and  I  can 
•oaroely  believe  that  joa  are  k>  distant  froia 
me.  We  are  pwted;  and  every  parting  la 
a  form  of  death,  aa  OTery  re-nnlon  ie  a  type 
of  heaven. 


KXLirOTAlfOI  AT. 

Good  night,  good  night  I   parting  U  snoh 

That  I  ehall  aay-good  night  tltl  It  be  mor- 
row. HhakMpeare. 
I  part  with  thee 

Aa  wretohes  that  are  doabtful  of  hereafter. 

Fart  with  their  Uvea,  nDwiUlngi  loath  and 
fterful, 

And  trembling  at  fatnrlty.  Bo*m, 

PASSION. 

Dibappointmeiit'  or. 

It  is  folly  to  pretend  thatone  ever  wholly 
reoovers  ftom  a  disappointed  paaalon.  Saeh 
wonnda  alwaya  leave  a  aoar.  There  are 
Cicea  I  can  never  look  upon  without  eiuo- 
Uon ;  there  are  names  I  dan  never  beat 
apoken  wltboat  almoet  Maitliig. 

LongfelUns. 
Enii  EFrscTs  of. 

Pastion  tmnaforma  na  Into  a  kind  of  sav- 
age, and  makes  a*  bratal  and  aangnlnaiy. 


How  temole  is  passion  1  how  oar  reason 
fUls  down  before  It  I   whilst  the  tortnr'd 

Like  a  ahtp  daah'd  by  fieroa  enaoanfrtng 

tidea. 
And  of  her  pilot  spcdl'd,  drives  ronnd  and 

The  sport  of  wind  and  wave.         Bar/ord. 
In  thy  breast  there  springs  a  poison  tiua- 


Alail  too  well,  too  well  they  know 
The  pain,  the  penilenoe,  the  woe, 
That  paarion  brings  down  on  the  best. 
The  wiseat  and  the  loveliest.  Itoore, 


a  qnennh  the  flre  of 


iMFSKaSIBIUTT  OF. 

When  paiaiona  glow,  the  heart,  like  heated 

steel, 
Takes  each  Impreaiion,  and  Is  work'd  at 

pleaanre.  Young. 

iHTOXtOATION  OF. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  Intozi* 
gate,  and  oontbund  the  Jadg^ngand  diaoem- 
Ing  faoulty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  dlsoom* 
poae  and  atupe^  the  bialn  of  a  man  over* 
aharged  with  It.  Bouth. 

Tsa  RoLiMa. 

Tbe  rnUng  paaalon,  be  It  what  U  will. 
The  rallng  pas^on  oonqoers  reason  still. 

Searoh  then  the  ruling  passion;  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  onnnlng 

The  fool  oonsisteat,  and  the  fiilse  sincere] 
Priest,  princes,  women,  no  dlsaemblera  here. 
Fopt, 
Blaysbi  of. 
The  worst  of  slaves  is  he  whom  passion 

Dnohecik'd  by  reason  and   the   powerful 

voloe 
or  Mendsbip.  Brooke. 

The  SFRiNa  of  thb  Botru 

Puaion  Is  the  great  mover  and  spring  of 
the  sonl ;  when  men's  passions  are  strong- 
est, they  may  have  great  and  noble  elTeots ; 
bat  they  are  then  also  apt  to  bll  Into  the 
greatest  mlBoarriagea,  i^prat, 

VIOI.BIT0B  OF. 

When  beadstn>ng  paarion  gets  the  rehu  of 

l^e  foroe  of  natare,  like  too  strong  a  gale, 
For  want  of  ballast,  ovecseta  the  ve«eL 

Higgout. 
PASSIONS.  X 

BonKDS  BBT  TO  TBB. 

No  man's  body  Is  as  Strang  aa  bis  appe- 
tite, bat  Heaven  has  ooireoted  the  bound- 
leasness  of  his  volaptnons  desires  by  stint- 
ing his  strength  and  oontiaoUog  his  ea- 
paoitlea.  TUtoUon. 

CBAMAfTtmaxnuK  of  thk. 

If  we  reals!  oar  paariona.  It  Is  more  from 
their  weakness  Uian  our  Strength. 

Paadon  often  make*  a  madman  of  ttw 
oleverest  man,  and  renders  the  greateat 
fools  olever. 

The  passions  are  the  only  oraton  that  sV 
waysp 
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When  the  heart  Is  itill  agitated  by  the 
remains  of  a  passion,  we  are  more  ready  to 
reoeive  a  new  one  than  when  we  are  entirely , 
cured. 

There  is  going  on  In  the  human  breast  a 
perpetua.  generation  of  passion. 

The  passions  often  engender  their  contra- 
ries. La  Moche/oucauld. 

Nbver  Dib. 

Our  passions  never  die,  but  in  the  last 
cantos  of  life's  romantic  epochs,  like  Arios- 
to's  buried  heroes,  they  rise  up  to  do  bat- 
tle. Lang/ellow. 

Evil  Epfectb  of. 
The  withered  fhtme,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wreck  by  passion  left  behind ; 
A  shriv.eird  scroll,  a  scattered  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn-blast  of  grief. 

Byron, 

Our  passions  are  like  convulsion  fits, 
which,  though  they  make  us  stronger  for  a 
time,  leave  us  the  weaker  ever  after. 

Bope. 

As  rivers,  when  they  overflow,  drown 
those  grounds,  and  ruin  those  husbandmen, 
whicii,  wliUst  they  flowed  calmly  betwixt 
their  banks,  they  fertilised  and  enriched ; 
so  our  passions,  when  they  grow  exorbitant 
and  unruly,  destroy  those  virtues,  to  which 
they  may  be  very  serviceable  whilst  they 
keep  within  their  bounds.  Boyle. 

GOVBBNINO  THB. 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  ser- 
vants, but  bad  masters  and  sub-minister  to 
the  best  and  worst  purposes.     L* Estrange. 

9 

What  profits  us  that  we  fh>m  heaven  derive, 
A  soul  immortal,  and  with  looks  erect. 
Survey  the  stars,  if,  like  the  brutal  hind, 
We  follow  where  our  passions  lead  the  way? 

Dryden. 

.  Govern  your  passions  or  otherwise  they 
will  govern  you.  Horace, 


The  worst  of  slaves  are  those  that  are  con- 
stantiy  serving  their  passions.       Diogenes, 

He  whom  passion  rules,  is  bent  to  meet  his 
death.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Tlie  passions  may  be  humored  till  they 
beonn^e  our  masters,  as  a  horse  may  be  pam- 
pered til.  he  gets  the  better  of  his  rider; 
but  early  discipline  will  prevent  mutiny, 
and  keep  the  helm  in  the  hands  of  reason. 

OitmberlaiiuU 


Evil  Influbncb  ov  trb. 

O  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong, 

Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  courao 

along; 
Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey ; 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  griefb  a  prey. 

Oa66e. 

Oooo  Influbncb  of  thb. 

The  men  of  sense,  the  Idols  of  the  shal- 
low, are  very  inferior  to  the  men  of  passions. 
It  is  the  strong  passions  which,  rescuing  us 
fh>m  sloth,  impart  to  us  that  continuous  and 
earnest  attention  necessary  to  great  intel- 
lectual eflTorts.  Helvetiua, 

Power  of  thb. 

Whenever  you  would  persuade  or  prevail, 
address  yourself  to  the  passions ;  it  is  by 
them  mankind  is  to  be  taken.    Chesterfield. 

ViOLBNOB  OF  THB. 

Passions,  like  seas,  will  have  their  ebbs 
and  flows.  Lee. 

The  passions,  like  heavy  bodies  down 
stoep  hills,  once  in  motion,  move  them- 
selves, and  know  no  ground  but  the  bot- 
tom. Fuller. 

Oh!  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  tlie 

wind. 
And  tear  her  virtue  up,  as  tempests  root 

the  sea.  Congreve. 


PAST. 

Rborbt  fob  thb. 
Oh !  if  in  after-life  we  could  but  gather 
The  very  reftise  of  our  youthful  hours. 

C.  Lloyd, 

PAST  FAVORS  AND  INJURIES. 

The  memory  of  past  favors  is  like  a  rain- 
bow, bright,  vivid  and  beautiftil;   but  it 
soon  fades  away.    The  memory  of  injuries 
is  engraved  on  the  heart,  and  remains  for 
ever.  Hdliburion. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


Methought  I  saw 
Life  swiftly  treading  over  endless  space, 
And,  at  her  foot-print,  but  a  bygone  pace. 
The  ocean-past,   which,   with  increasing 

wave, 
Swallow'd  her  stops  like  a  pursuing  grave. 

Tennyaon. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  forward  as  well  as 
backward,  as  some  think  it  always  neces- 
sary to  regulato  their  conduct  by  things  that 
have  been  done  of  old  times;  but  that  past 
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which  is  80  presumpttioasly  brought  for- 
ward as  a  precedent  ft>r  the  present,  was 
itself  founded  on  an  alteration  of  some  past 
that  went  before  it.  Madame  de  StaeU 

PASTIME. 
Abuse  of. 

Pastime  \h  a  word  that  should  never  be 
used  but  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is  vile  to  say 
such  a  thing  is  agreeable  because  it  helps  to 
pass  the  time  away.  SheMione* 

PATIENCE. 

Advantages  of. 

If  the  wiciied  flourish,  and  thou  suffer, 
be  not  discouraged.  They  are  fiitted  for 
destruction :  thou  art  dieted  for  health. 

Fuller. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  bear  that  accident 
patiently,  which  God  sends,  since  impa- 
tience does  but  entangle  us,  like  the  flutter- 
ing of  a  bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  ease 
our  trouble,  or  prevent  the  accident;  it 
must  k)e  run  through,  and  therefore  it  were 
better  we  compose  ourselves  to  a  patient 
tlian  to  a  troublous  and  miserable  suffering. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

By  their  patience  and  perseverance  Gk>d*s 
children  are  truly  known  from  hypocrites 
and  dissemblers.  Augustine, 

Patience  makes  that  more  tolerable  which 

it  is  impossible  to  prevent  or  remove. 

Horcuie, 
Definition  of. 

Patience  is  sorrow's  salve.  ChurehUL 

Obaob  of. 

Patience — 
Of  whose  soft  grace,  I  have  her  sovereign 

aid, 
And  rest  myself  content.        Shakespeare. 

Limit  to. 

There  is  a  limit  at  which  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Burke. 

NXOESSITT  FOB. 

He  that  would  have  a  cake  out  of  the 
wheat  must  tarry  the  grinding. 

Shakespeare. 
Rbwabd  of. 
Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet. 

J.  J.  Bousseau. 
Subhissiveness  of. 

I  see  thou  hast  pass'd  sentence  on  my  part ; 
A  nd  I*1J  no  linger  weep,  or  plead  against  it ; 
But  with  the  humblest,  most  ol>edient  pa- 
tience 
Meet  t)iy  dear  hands,  and  kiss  them  when 
thoy  wound  me.  Otway, 


A  ViBTUB. 

Patience  sat  by  him,  in  an  angel*s  garb, 
And  held  out  a  ftill  bowl  of  rich  content. 
Of  wliich  he  largely  quaff 'd.       Havard 

E*en  the  best  must  own, 
^  Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pllliars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth.  Young 

A  Heavenly  Vibtttb. 

Patience,  my  lord !  why  'tis  the  soul  of 
peace: 

Of  all  the  virtues  'tis  the  nearest  kin  to 
heaven ; 

It  makes  men  look  like  gods :  the  best  of 
men 

That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  suf- 
ferer, 

A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil 
spirit. 

The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath 'd. 

Meeker. 

Vibtub  of. 

How  poor  are  they  who  have  not  patience ! 

What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees? 

Shakespeare. 

If  thou  intendest  to  vanquish  the  greatetfi, 
the  most  abominable  and  wickedest  enemy, 
who  is  able  to  do  thee  mischief,  both  in 
body  and  soul,  and  against  whom  thou  pre- 
parest  all  sorts  of  weapons,  but  canpot  over- 
come, then  know  that  there  is  a  swer  i  and 
loving  physical  herb  to  serve  thee,  named 
paiienee.  Luther, 

Want  of. 

He  surely  is  in  want  of  another's  patien<^ 
who  lias  none  of  his  own.  Lavater, 

PATRIOT. 

Chabactbbistios  of  trb. 

Statesman,  yet  fHend  to  truth  I  of  soul  sin 

cere. 
In  action  faithfdl,  and  in  honour  clear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private 

end. 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  fHend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  muse 

he  lov'd.  Pope. 

Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  singly  stood. 
Invincible.  Thomson 

Rbwabd  of  the. 

He  who  undertakes  an  occupation  of  great 
toil  and  g^reat  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  serv 
ing,  defendinflf,  and  protecting  his  country, 
is  a  most  valuable  and  respectable  merabet 
of  aodety ;  and  if  he  conducts  himself  with 
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valoar,  fidelity,  and  humanity,  and  amidst 
the  horrors  of  war  cultivates  the  gentle 
manners  of  peace,  and  the  virtues  of  a  devout 
and  holy  life,  he  most  amply  deserves,  and 
will  assuredly  receive,  the  esteem,  the  ad« 
miration,  and  the  applause  of  his  grateAil 
country ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  approbation  of  his  Qod. 

Bishop  I\frteu8. 

PATRIOTISM. 
Anoibnt. 
Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  State ; 
Then  the  great  men  help*d  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  men  lov'd  the  great ; 
Then  lands  were  fidrly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold ; 
The  Elomans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old.       Maeamlajf. 

Cause  of. 

'Tis  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patri- 
ot's sigh 

This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to 
die.  CampbelL 

Dbolinb  of. 

But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.        Oowper, 

Tbtte. 
Our  country's  wel&re  is  our  flrat  concern, 
And  who  promotes  that  best,  best  proves 
his  duty.  Mavard, 

He  who  maintains  his  country's  laws 
Alone  is  great;  or  he  who  dies  in  the  good 
cause.  Sir  A.  HunL 

The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good. 

nrgiL 

PEACE. 

Down  the  dark  fiiture,  through  long  gen- 
erations. 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  &inter  and  then 
cease; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibra- 
tions, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say— 
**  Peace  I"  LongfeUow, 

ADVAirTAOBB  OF. 

A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
Fur  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser.        Shakespeare. 

O  beauteous  peace  I 
Sweet  union  of  a  state !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety  strength,  and  glory  to  a  peo- 
ple? I%oms(MU 


Attributbs  OF. 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  maiif 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 

Shakespeare, 
Blessings  of. 

Oh  first  of  human  blessings  I  and  supreme  I 

Fair  peace  I   how  lovely,  how  delightful 

thou! 

By  whose  wide  tie,  the  kindred  aonn  of  men 

Live  brothers  like,  in  amity  oombiird, 

And  unsuspicious  fiiith ;  while  honest  toll 

Gives  every  Joy,  and  to  those  Joys  h  right. 

Which  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usurps. 

Thomson. 

DBSIBABLBNBflS  OF. 

I  desire 

To  reconcile  me  to  his  fHendly  peace : 

'TIS  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 

I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 

Shakespeare. 
Enemies  of. 

Five  g^reat  enemies  to  peace  inhabit  with 
us,  viz :  Avarice,  ambition,  envy,  anger  and 
pride,  and  if  those  enemies  were  to  be  ban- 
ished, we  should  infkllibly  enjoy  perpetual 
peace.  Feirareh. 

HAFPIinESS  OF. 

Peace  is  the  happy,  natural  state  of  man ; 

War  his  corruption.  Ills  disgrace. 

Thofnson. 
Influence  of. 

Oh,  peace !  thou  source  and  soul  of  sodal  life: 

Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence, 

Science  his  views  enlarges,  art  refines. 

And  swelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports; 

Blest  be  the  man  divine,  who  gives  us  thee  f 

Ibid. 
Of  Mind. 

Peace  is  the  proper  result  of  the  christian 

temper.    It  is  the  great  kindness  which  our 

religion  doth  us,  that  it  brings  us  to  a  set- 

tlednoas  of  mind,  and  a  consistency  within 

ourselves.  Bishop  Fairiek, 

Universal. 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  sludl  they  learn  war  any 
more.  Isaiah  ii,  4. 

ViOTOBIBS  OF. 

Peace  hath  her  victories. 
No  less  renown'd  than  war.  Milton, 

PEACEMAKERS. 
BLB8SEDNK8S  UF. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  cnildren  of  Qod. 

St.  Matthew  v,  0. 
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PEDANTRY. 

Affectation  of. 

Brimftil  of  learning,  see  tbat  pedant  stride, 

Bristling  with  horrid  Greek*  and  poff'd 

with  pride ! 
A  thousand  anthors  he  in  vain  has  read, 
And  with  their  maxims  stuff 'd  his  empty 

head; 
And  thinks  that  without  Aristotle's  rule. 
Reason  is  blind,  and  common  sense  a  fool ! 

BoiUau* 
Bbfinition  of. 

Pedantry,  in  the  common  aooeptation  of 
the  word,  means  an  absurd  ostentation  of 
learning,  and  stiffness  of  pliraseology,  pro- 
ceeding fh>m  a  misguided  knowledge  of 
books  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. 

Mackenzie. 

Pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  un- 
(Miitable  to  the  time,  place,  and  company. 

Coleridge, 
Kffbots  of. 

Pedantry  crams  our  heads,  with  learned 
lumber,  and  takes  out  our  brains  to  make 
room  for  it.  Colion. 

PEEVISHNESS. 

Thb  Cankbb  of  Lifb. 

Peevishness  of  life  may  be  considered  the 
canker  of  life,  that  destroys  its  vigour,  and 
checks  its  improvement;  that  creeps  on 
with  hourly  depredations,  and  taints  and 
vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume.    Johnson, 

PEN. 

In  days  of  yore,  the  poet's  pen 

From  wing  of  bird  was  plunder*d. 
Perhaps  of  goose,  buinow  and  then, 

From  Jove's  own  eagle  sunder'd. 
But  now,  metallic  pens  disclose 

Alone  the  poet's  numbers; 
In  iron  inspiration  glows. 

Or  with  the  poet  slumbers. 

John  Qmney  Adams. 

A  Miqhtt  Instbumbnt. 
Oh  1  nature's  noblest  gift— my  grey  goose 

quill : 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  pcirent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
*  That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  I 

Bjfram, 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.   Behold 
The  arch  enchanter's  wand!  itself  a  nothing! 
But  taking  sorcery  Arom  the  master  band, 
To  paralyze  the  Csesani,  and  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless.  Butwer, 


Of  thb  Pobt. 

The  poet's  pen  is  the  true  divining  rod 

Which  trembles  towards  the  inner  founts  jf 

feeling;  • 

Bringing  to  light  and  use,  else  hid  from  all, 
Themany  sweet  clear  sources  which  wehave 
Of  good  and    beauty  in    our   own    deep 

bosoms; 
And  marks  the  variations  of  all  mind 
As  does  the  needle.  BaUeif*, 

PENETRATION. 
Charaotbbistios  of. 

The  balls  of  sight  are  so  formed,  that  one 
man's  eyes  are  spectacles  to  another,  to  read 
his  heart  within.  Johnson* 

Thb  Fault  of. 

The  greatest  fitult  in  penetration  is  not 
the  not  reaching  the  mark,  but  overshoot- 
ing  ip.  La  Boch^oueauld, 

PENSION. 
As  A  Statb  Rbwabd. 

A  pension,  given  as  a  reward  for  service 
to  the  state,  is  surely  as  good  a  ground  of 
property  as  any  security  for  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  state.  It  is  a  better;  for 
money  is  paid  to  obtain  that  service. 

Burke. 

PENURY. 
Evils  of. 

Chill  penary  weighs  down  the  heart,  it- 
self; and  though  it  sometimes  be  endured 
with  calmness,  it  is  but  the  calmness  of  des* 
pair.  3£rs.  Jameson. 

PEOPLE. 
Diffbbbnt  Kinds  of. 

The  world  may  be  divided  into  people 
that  read,  people  that  write,  people  that 
think,  and  fox  hunters.  Shenslone. 

PERFECTION. 
Acquisition  of. 

Perfection  is  attained  by  slow  deg^rees ; 
she  requires  the  hand  of  time.       VoUaire. 

Aids  to. 

To  arrive  at  perfection,  a  man  should  have 

,  very  sincere  Mends  or  inveterate  enemies; 

because  he  would  be  made  sensible  of  his 

good  or  ill  conduct,  either  by  the  censures 

of  the  one,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  other. 

Dioffenes. 
Aiming  to. 

Aim  at  perfootion  in  everything,  though 
in  most  things  it  is  unattainable.  How- 
ever, they  who  aim  at  it,  and  persevere,  will 
come  much  nearer  to  it  than  those  whose 
lasiness  and  despondency  make  them  give 
it  up  as  onattainable.  Chesterfield. 
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Ik  Creation. 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to 
mend.  Dryden. 

Nature  i»her  produotiona,  alow,  aspirea 

Byjnstdegreea  toreaohperfeotlon'a  height. 

SoiMTvillt* 
Ik  Humanity. 

All  the  harmoniea 

Of  form,  of  feature,  and  of  aoul,  dlaplayed 

In  one  bright  oreature.  Chaae. 

PERJURY. 
Punishment  of. 

The  crime  of  perjury  is  puniahed  by  heay- 
en  with  perdition,  and  by  man  with  dia- 
graoe.  Law  Mtuim, 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a 

Jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.  MUton, 

Admirable. 

If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which  is 

truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom 

blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers, 

^where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly  and 

nealously  cultivated.  Dr.  Arnold, 

Effects  of. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  things,  under  a 
certain  amount  of  persecution,  to  rise  into 
greater  vigor,  as  fire  bums  more  brightly 
under  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water ;  but  un- 
der a  sufficient  amount  of  persecution,  their 
repression  is  as  unavoidable  aa  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  same  fire  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Anon, 

To  the  End. 

When  I  take  the  humor  of  a  thing  once, 
I  am  like  your  tailor's  needle— I  go  through. 

Ben  Jonson, 

He  that  shall  endure  nnto  the  end  the 
same  shall  be  saved.         SU  Matthew  x,  22. 

Inculcated. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 

That  you  resolv'd  to  effect.     Shakespeare, 

Power  of. 

By  gnawing  through  a  dyke  even  a  rat 
may  drown  a  nation.  Edward  Burke, 

Stick  to  your  aim ;  the  mongrel's  hold  will 

slip. 
But  only  crow-bars  loose  the  bull-dog's  lip; 
Bmail  as  he  looks,  the  Jaw  that  never  yields, 
0rags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the 

fields.  O.  W.  Holmee. 


Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt ; 
Nothing's  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

Serrich* 

Let  us  only  suflfer  any  person  to  tell  us  his 
story  morning  and  evening,  but  for  one 
twelve-month,  and  he  will  become  oiv 
master.  Burke. 

Great  works  are  performed  not  by  strength 
but  by  perseverance.  Johneofu 

Success  of. 

No  rock  so  hard  but  that  a  little  wave  may 
beat  admission  in  a  thousand  yeara. 

A  IklUng  drop  at  last  will  cave  a  stone. 

Lueretiua. 

A  Yirtuii. 

Perseverance  is  a  Roman  virtue. 
That  wins  each  god-like  act,  and  plucks  suo- 


Even  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged 
danger.  Havard. 

PERSEYERANCE  AND  OBSTINACY. 

Difference  Between. 

The  difference  between  perseverance  and 
obstinacy  is  that  one  often  comes  from  a 
strong  will,  and  the  other  from  a  strong 
won't. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Men  and  things  have  each  their  proper 
perspective;  to  Judge  rightly  of  some  it  is 
necessary  to  see  them  near,  of  others  we 
can  never  Judge  rightly  but  at  a  distance. 

La  Bochtfoucauld. 

PERVERSITY. 

Some  men  put  me  in  mind  of  half-bred 
horses,  which  often  grow  worse  in  propor- 
tion as  you  feed  and  exerdse  them  for  im- 
provement. OrevUle. 

PHILANTHROPIST. 

The 

Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  world,  he 
lives.  Lucan. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Inculcated. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  charity  begins  at 
home;  but  this  is  no  reason  it  should  not 
go  abroad:  a  man  should  live  with  the 
world  as  a  dtisen  of  the  world :  he  may 
have  a  preference  for  the  particular  quarter 
or  square,  or  even  alley  in  which  he  lives, 
but  he  should  have  a  generous  feeling  for 
the  welfiure  of  the  whole.         OumberlawL 
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t*OWBR  OF.   , 

Philanthropy  is  never  no  powerless  as 
when  she  leans  on  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  for  sapport—never  w>  mighty  as  when 
■he  seeks  to  achieve  her  lofty  ends  by 
means  in  harmony  with  her  own  spirit. 

Afwn, 

I     This  is  true  philanthropy,  that  bnries  not 

^  its  gold  in  ostentatious  oharity,  but  builds 

Its  hospital  In  the  human  heart.      Harley, 

PHILOSOPHER. 
Thk  Real. 

'Tis  not  wit  merely,  but  a  temper,  whioh 
must  form  the  well-bred  man.  In  the  same 
manner  'tis  not  a  head  merely,  but  a  heart 
and  resolution,  whioh  complete  the  real 
philosopher.  SKafteiibury. 

A  Shrswd. 
Besides,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over. 

Butler. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

O  philosophy,  thou  guide  of  life,  and  dis- 


coverer of  virtue. 


CVc«ro. 


Advantages  of. 

Serene  philosophy, 

EfVasIve  source  of  evidence  and  truth  I 

Without   thee  what  were  unenlighten'd 

man! 
A  savage  roaring  through  the  woods  and 

wilds. 
Rough  clad,  devoid  of  every  finer  art 
And  elegance  of  life.  Thomwn. 

Philosophy  is  the  art  and  law  of  life,  and 
it  teaches  us  what  to  do  in  all  cases,  and, 
like  good  marksmen,  to  hit  the  white  at  any 
distance.  Seneca, 

Chapms  of. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  sup- 
pose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  neotared  sweets,* 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.         MiUon, 

Definition  of. 

Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  pnnoi- 
ples,  that,  namely,  which  Investigate  the 
primary  grounds,  and  determines  tne  fun- 
damental certainty  of  human  knowledge 
generally.  MarelL 

Two  Kinds  of. 

Philosophy  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which 
relates  to  conduct,  and  that  which  relates 
to  knowledge.    The  first  teaches  us  to  val ue 


all  things  at  their  real  worth,  to  be  oon* 
tented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity, 
patient  in  trouble,  equal-minded  at  al^ 
times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
hour  and  ourselves.  But  it  is  he  who  poa* 
sesises  both  that  is  the  true  philosopher. 
The  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  isdesirouii 
of  knowing ;  and  yet  the  fitrther  he  ad« 
vances  in  knowledge,  the  better  he  under- 
stands how  little  he  can  attain,  and  the 
more  deeply  he  feels  that  Ood  alone  can 
satisfy  the  infinite  desires  of  an  immortal 
soul.  To  understand  this  is  the  height  and 
perfection  of  philosophy.  douthey. 

Object  of. 

The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the 

practice  of  that  which  is  good,  are  the  two 

most  important  objects  of  philosophy.y 

Voltaire. 
Powers  of. 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings, 

Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line; 

Empty  the  haunted  airand  gnomed  mine, 

Unweave  a  rainbow.  Keats* 

A  Modest  Profession. 

Philosophy  is  a  modest  profession,  it  is  all 
reality  and  plain  dealing;  I  hate  solemnity 
and  pretence,  with  nothing  but  pride  at  the 
bottom.  Pliny. 

Study  of. 

Philosophy,  when  superficially  studied, 
excites  doubt;  when  thoroughly  explored, 
it  dispels  it.  Baoon. 

A  little  philosophy  indineth  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  of  philosophy  bring- 
eth  a  man's  mind  about  to  religion.      Ibid. 

Sublimity  of. 

Sublime  philosophy  I 
Thou  art  the  patriarch's  ladder,  reaching 

heaven. 
And  bright  with  beckoning  angels;  but, 

alas! 
We  see  thee,  like  the  patriarch,  but  in 

dreams. 
By  the  first  step,  dull  slumbering  on  the 

earth.  BtUwer  LyiUm. 

Teachinos  of. 

Philosophy  can  hold  an  eai^  triumph 
over  the  misfortunes  which  are  past  and  to 
come ;  but  those  which  are  present  triumph 
over  her.  By  philosophy  we  are  taught  to 
dismiss  our  regrets  for  the  past,  and  our  ap- 
prehensions of  ftiture  evils;  but  the  imme- 
diate sense  of  suflfering  she  cannot  teach  ua 
to  subdue.  La  Jioehe/<meauld. 
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Do  not  »1I  efakrnw  Hy, 
At  tba  men  toaah  of  oold  phUoaopbjt 

Kvtt*. 
PHILOSOPHT  AND  CHRr8TIANITY. 
Pblloaophy  may  mako  %  crowd, 
ChriUiuiity  alone  makw  a  people. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  GOD. 
When  phlloBopby  baa  gone  aa  flw  sa  ihe 
la  able,  ahe  arrlTea  at  Alml([htln«Ba,  and  in 
tbat  Ubyiiiith  la  loK ;  irtaera,  Dot  knowing 
tbe  waj  ihe  goec  on  bjr  gaem  and  oannot 
tell  wbether  ahe  la  right  or  wrong;  and  like 
a  petty  rt  ver,  la  awallowed  np  In  the  boand- 
Itm  ooean  of  Omnlpotenoy. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  REASON. 
Phlloaopby  and  Reaaon !  Oh,  how  Tain 
Their  leasona  to  tbe  feellngal  Theybntteadi 
To  hide  them  deeper,  and  to  ahow  a  ealm 
nnruflled  sorlkae  to  the  Idle  gaae. 

Mia  Elitabelk  BogttrL 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 
Philosophy  ta  a  bally  that  talks  very  load 
when  the  danger  ia  at  a  dlatanoe,  bat  the 
moment  ahe  la  hard  preaaed  by 
ahelsnot totMtbnndatherpoat;  bntleavea 
the  brant  of  tbe  battle  to  Im  borne  by  oer 
bnmbler  but  steadier  oomrade  religion ; 
whom  on  mo«totherooaaalons,aheairecitBto 
deapiae.  CbUoN. 

PHYSICIANS. 
If  yoa  need  a  pbyaloian,  employ  tbeae 
three,— a  obeerftil  mind,  reat,  and  a  tem- 
perate diet. 
Dotna  WITHOUT. 

The  patient  oan  odenar  do  wlihoot  the 
dootor,  tlian  tbe  doolor  without  the  patient. 
fiMMenHon. 
IMPOBTANOI  OF. 

A  wise  phyaltdan,  skilt'd  oar  wottnds  to 

heal, 
Ta  more  than  armies  to  the  pablle  weal. 

Apa. 
PHYSIC. 
BrPBOTS  OF. 
For  men  are  brongbt  to  worse  dlntreaaea 
By  taking  physle  than  dlaeaaea ; 
And  thereCire  oommonly  reoover, 
Aa  Hoon  as  dooton  give  them  over. 

BuiXm-. 
A  Shop  fob. 

Aboat  bis  shelves 
A  beggarly  seoonut  of  empty  boxea 


Green  earthen  pota,  bladders,  and  murty 

Bemnanta  of  paiAthreod,  and  old  oakea  of 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  np  a  show. 

Bk(%ke*p«ar». 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

All  men  esUmate  all  things  whatever  by 

their    physiognomy ;     and     phyriognoiny 

whether  nnderstood  In  its  moat  eztentive 

□onflned  idgnlflaatlon,  la  tbe  origin  of  all 

human  declatons,  eflbrta,  aotlons,  ezpeot»> 

tiona,  feare  and  hopes.  Lavaler. 

DKFINITIOtI   Ot. 

Aa  the  language  of  the  tkoe  la  nnlveiaal, 
BO 'tlaveryoomprehenslve;  nolaoonlsmoan 
reach  it :  'tie  the  abort  hand  of  the  mind, 
and  crowds  a  great  deal  In  a  Uttle  room. 

•Tereny  Cbllfsr. 
PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 
Thb  Bbst. 

Plekpocketa  and  beggars  are  tbe  beat 
praoUoal  pbyait^nomlata,  without  having 
i«ad  a  line  of  Lavater,  who,  it  Is  notorious 
mistook  a  philosopher  (br  a  highwayman. 

PICTURE. 
Dbfinitiok  or  a. 
A  piotnre  la  a  poem  without  worda. 

A  picture  la  an  Intermediate  something 
between  a  thnogbt  and  a  thing.    OoUHdgt, 

SlLBItCB  OF. 

As  dlent  aa  the  i^etnree  on  the  walla. 

XoMfl/aUew. 
PIETY. 
Ihdications  of. 

A  beanty  of  holiness,  which  effloreaoea 
on  the  oountenanoe,  tbe  manner,  and  the 
outward  path.  CkatrMr:  ' 

Tbb  Oklt  Rbubf, 

Piety  ta  the  only  proper  and  adeqtwte  re- 
lief of  deoaylng  man.  He  that  growa  old 
without  religious  hopes,  as  he  deoUnea  Into 
imbedllty,  and  feels  puloe  and  sorrowa  io- 
seaaantly  orowdlng  apoD  him,  Ihlle  Into  a 
galf  of  bottomlees  misery,  in  which  every 
refleoUon  must  plunge  him  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  where  he  flnda  only  new  gra- 
dations of  angulah  and  preoiplaes  of  bor. 


A  Nboessart  Vibtub. 

Piety  Is  the   neoenary  christian  virtoe 
proportioned  adequately  to  the  omnlidenoe 
and  qrfritnality  of  that  Infinite  Deity. 
I  Hammoitd. 
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PITY. 

x}9  BRAYSBT. 

Hie  tmly  brave  are  watt  of  heart  and  eyes. 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

Byron. 

DiVINITT  OF. 

Oh,  brother  man!  Fold  to  thy  heart  thy 

brother; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is 

there.  WhUiier. 

I 

EXEROTSB  OF. 

To  him  that  is  afflicted,  pity  should  be 
shewed  from  his  fHends.  Job  ▼!,  14. 

Pity  those  whom  nature  aboses,  but  never 
those  who  abase  nature.  Vamhryigk. 

V^VtTL  LovB. 
Take  heed  of  pity,  pity  was  the  cause 
Of  my  oonftision,  pity  hath  undone 
Thonsands  of  gentle  natnres  in  our  sex ; 
For  pity  is  sworn  servant  unto  love. 
And  this  be  sure,  wherever  it  begin 
To  make  the  way,  it  lets  the  master  In. 

Daniel. 

.  A  common  pity  does  not  love  express; 
'    Pity  is  love  when  grown  into  excess. 

Sir  R,  HowardU 
Radiancy  of. 
No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune 

wears, 
No  gem   that,    twinkling,   hangs   from 

beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  night*s  blue 

arch  adorn. 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  mom. 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that 

breaks 
For  other's  woe,  down  virlue's  manly 
cheelcs.  Darwin. 

Not  to  be  Shown. 

I  pity  him,  but  must  not  dare  to  show  it ; 
It  adds  to  some  men's  misery  not  to  know 
it.  JHehard  Broome, 

Cat  OF. 

Pity  Is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 

And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

Shakeepeare, 
Want  of. 

Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  or 

man ; 
No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch 

of  pity.  '    Ibid. 

PLAGIARISM. 

Of  GBNTTTft. 

It  is  one  thing  to  purloin  finely-tempered 
itael,  and  another  to  take  a  poond  of  Ut*» 


raiy  old  iron,  and  convert  it  in  the  ftumaos 
of  one's  mind  into  a  hundred  watch- 
springs,  worth  each  a  thousand  times  as 
much  as  the  iron.  When  genius  borrows, 
it  borrows  grandly,  giving  to  the  borrowed 
matter,  a  life  and  beauty  it  lacked  befbre. 

Anon. 

PLAGIARISTS. 

Away  ye  imitators,  servile  herd  I 

JTbroee. 

Suspicion  of. 

Plagiarists  are  always  suq[»iclous  of  being 
stolen  from.  Coleridge. 

PLEASING. 

Plbasubb  of. 

We  all  live  upon  the  hope  of  pleasing 
somebody;  and  the  pleasure  of  pleasing 
ought  to  be  greatest,  and,  at  least,  always 
will  be  greatest,  when  our  endeavours  are 
exerted  In  consequence  of  our  duty. 

Johnaon. 

PLEASURE. 

Allot  in. 

Something  bitter  ever  arises  and  alloys 
one's  highest  pleasures.  Lucretius. 

Not  Continuous. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd- 

for  come. 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

Shakespeare. 

Coyness  of. 
Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and 

ooy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  M^with  our  utmost  skilly   \ 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  gutters  still 
If  sies'd  at  last,  compote  your  mighty 

gains; 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  t 

Young. 

DBFINinOV  OF 

Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded 
energy.  Sir  William  HamilUm. 

To  BB  Dbbfisbb. 

Desplw  all  vain  enjojrment,  —  it  is  In- 
jurious when  purchased  at  the  price  of 
pain.  Horace. 

Evil  Effbotb  of. 

The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in  youth 
by  pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  age 
by  pain.  OolUm. 
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Eksrvatton  op. 

What  if  a  body  might  have  all  the  pleas- 
ures in  the  world  foraskingf  Whowonld 
so  unman  himself  as,  by  aooeptlng  them, 
to  desert  his  soul,  and  become  a  perpetual 
siave  to  his  senses?  Seneca, 

Like  dew  upon  the  grass,  when  pleasure's 

sun 
Shines  on  your  yirtues,  all  your  Tirtue's 

done.  Marston, 

Enjoyment  of. 

Ei^oy  your  present  pleasures  so  as  not  to 
li^nre  those  that  are  to  follow.         Seneea, 

Epocirs  OP. 

No  enjoyment,  however  inoonsiderable, 
is  oonfined  to  the  present  moment  A  man 
is  the  happier  fbr  life  fh>m  having  made 
onoe  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any 
length  of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  en- 
Joyed  any  considerable  Interval  of  innooent 
pleasure.  Sidney  Smith, 

EVANESCBNOB  OP. 

Flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  Shakespeare, 

/  A  Loan. 

Pleasure  never  oomes  sincere  to  man : 

But  lent  by  heaven  upon  hard  usury. 

Dfyden* 
Man  of. 

The  man  of  pleasure  should  more  prop- 
erly he  termed  the  man  of  pain;  like 
Diogenes,  he  purchases  repentance  at  the 
highest  price,  and  sells  the  richest  rever- 
sion for  the  poorest  reality.  Oolton* 

MODBRATTON  IN. 

Though  a  taste  of  pleasure  may  quicken 
the  relish  of  life,  an  unrestrained  indul- 
gence leads  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Dodsley, 

Pleasure  must  first  have  the  warrant  that 
it  is  without  sin ;  then,  the  measure,  that  it 
is  without  excess.  H,  O.  Adamk 

He  who  can,  at  all  times,  sacrlflce  plea- 
sure to  duty,  approaches  sublimity. 

LofMUer, 
A  Moralist. 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's 

treasure. 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

Byron, 

RROTPROOAIi. 

Pleasure  is  a  necessary  reciprocal :  no  one 
feels,  who  does  not  at  the  same  time  give  it. 
To  be  pleased,  one  must  please.  What 
pleanes  you  in  others  will,  in  general,  please 
them  in  you.  Chesteir/teUL 


Refinsd. 

The  most  delicate,  the  most  sensible  of 
all  pleasures,  consists  in  promoting  the 
pleasures  of  others.  La  Bruyere. 

Roses  op. 

The  roses  of  pleasure  seldom  last  long 
enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him  who 
plucks  them,  and  they  are  the  only  roses 
which  do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after 
they  have  lost  th^r  beauty.  Blair* 

Satiety  of. 

The  youth  who  bathes  in  pleasure's  limpid 

stream 
At  well-judged  intervals,  feels  all  his  soul 
Nerved  with  recruited  strength ;  but  if  too 

oft 
He  swims  in  sportive  mases  through  the 

flood. 
It  chills  his  languid  virtue.  Jfcuon. 

Not  Satisfying. 

He  that  spends  all  his  life  in  sport  is  like 
one  who  wears  nothing  bnt  fHnges  and  eats 
nothing  but  sauces.  I^Mer, 

Slave  op. 

The  slave  of  pleasure  soon  sinks  into  a\ 
kind  of  voluptuous  dotage;  intoxicated 
with  present  delights,  and  careless  of 
everything  else,  his  day^  and  his  nights 
glide  away  in  luxury  or  vice,  and  he  has 
no  care  but  to  keep  thought  away;  for 
thought  is  troublesome  to  Aim  who  lives 
without  his  own  approbation.         Johnaon, 

Transitobiness  op. 

Pleasure  soon  exhausts  us  and  Itself  also; 
but  endeavor  never  does.  Ricktm", 

Undermtandino  op. 

Pleasure,  or  v^rong  or  rightly  understood. 

Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

JFbpe. 
Unlookbd  fob. 

Pleasure  that  comes  unlocked  for  is  thrice 
welcome.  Bogere. 

Vain. 
Why,  all  delights  are  vain;  but  that  most 

vain» 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit 

psin.  Shakespeare. 

PLEASCTRES. 
In  Anticipation. 

All  earthly  delights  are  sweeter  in  ex- 
pectation and  enjoyment ;  but  all  spiritual 
pleasures  more  in  firnition  than  expectation. 

JF\iUham. 
Ohoioe  op. 

Choose  such  pleasorss  bm  recreate  much, 

and  oott  UtUe.  i^WliP 
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llfODERATION  IN. 

Pat  only  the  restriction  on  your  pleasures 
—be  oautioas  that  they  hart  no  creature 
that  has  life.  Zimmerman, 

Pleasures  waste  the  spirits  more  than 
pains;  therefore  the  latter  can  k>e  endured 
longer,  and  in  greater  degree,  than  the 
former.  Ibid. 

Venture  not  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  even 
lawful  pleasure ;  the  limits  of  good  and  evil 
Join.  JFSiUer. 

Paucity. 

ItUsad 

To  think  how  few  our  pleasures  really  are : 

And  for  the  which  we  risk  eternal  good. 

BaUey, 
Ikimical  to  Virtub. 

In  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  greatest 

virtues  lie  neglected.  TuUy. 

PLOTTERS, 

Those  who  plot  the  destruction  of  others, 
very  often  tall  themselves  the  victims. 

Hiaedrua. 

POEM. 
Fate  of  a. 
A  poem's  life  and  death  dependeth  still 
Not  on  the  poet's  wits,  but  reader's  will. 

Alexander  Brome, 

POESY. 
Objects  of. 

Poesy  serveth  and  oonferreth  to  magna- 
nimity, morality  and  to  declaration. 

Baeon. 
POET. 

Genius  of  the. 
Fervem^,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought. 
Harmony,   strength,   words  exquisitely 

sought ; 
Fancy,  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the 

sky 
Brings  colours  dipp'd  In  heaven,  that 

never  die ; 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth— «  mind 
Skiird  in  the  characters  that  form  man- 
kind. Cf^wper, 

An  Incompetent. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 

And  strain  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight 

lines  a  year.  Bope, 

Mission  of  the. 

Poet!  esteem  thy  noble  part, 

Still  listen,  still  record, 
Sacred  historian  of  the  heart, 
And  moral  nature's  lord. 

RMofrd  M.  MUnea. 


I  POETRY. 

Chabactebistics  of. 

Poetry  is  in  itself  strength  and  Joy^ 

whether  it  be  crowned  by  all  mankind,  or 

left  alone  in  its  own  magic  hermitage. 

8terlin0. 
Definitions  of. 

It  is  the  natural  language  of  excited  feel- 
ing ;  and  a  work  of  imagination  wrought 
into  form  by  art.    IVederiek  W.  Bobertson. 

Poetry  is  the  eloquence  of  truth. 

CampbelL 
Emotions  of. 

There  are  so  many  tender  and  holy  emo- 
tions flying  about  in  our  inward  world, 
which,  like  angels,  can  never  assume  the 
body  of  an  outward  act ;  so  many  rich  and 
lovely  flowers  spring  up  which  bear  no  seed, 
that  it  is  a  hfCppiness  poetry  was  inventedf 
which  receives  into  its  limbus  all  these  in* 
oorporefd  spirits,  and  the  perfrime  of  all 
these  flowers.  Jean 


Fbom  God. 

Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God ; 

He  made  his  prophets  poets,  and  the  mor» 

We  feel  of  poesie  do  we  become 

Like  God  in  love  and  power. 

BtMey 
Might  of. 

A  drainless  shower 
Of  light  is  poesy,  'tis  the  supreme  of  power 
'Tis  might  half  slumbering  on  its  own  right 
arm.  Keate. 

Music  of. 

Poetry  is  music  in  words;  and  music  is 
poetry  in  sound ;  both  excellent  sauce ;  but 
they  have  lived  and  died  poor,  that  made 
them  their  meat.  Fuller. 

Qualities  of. 

It  is  not  enough  that  poetry  should  bo  so  ' 
reflned  as  to  satisfy  the  J  udgment ;  it  should 
appeal  to  our  feeling  and  imagination.  * 

JToroMw 
Resplendent  Quautibs  of. 

Poetry  has  been  to  me  '*  its  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward ;"  it  has  soothed  my  afflio- 
tions;  It  has  multiplied  and  reflned  my 
enjojrments;  it  has  endeared  solitude ;  and 
it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  dis- 
cover the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  ail  that 
meets  and  surrounds  me.  Ooleridgem 

Rhtxb  nr. 

Rhyme,  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their 
oeuiMi; 
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POETB. 
Thb  BB8T. 

Worthiest  poets 
Shun  oommon  and  plebeian  forms  of  speeob, 
Every  illiberal  and  affeoted  phrase, 
To  olothe  their  matter;  and  together  tie 
Blatter  and  form  with  art  and  deoeni^. 

Charactbristios  of. 

Poets  are  all  who  loye— who  foel  great 

truths — 
And  tell  them.  BaiUy. 

POLICY. 

The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when 
he  made  man  politia  Shaieeipeare. 

POLITENESS. 
Charactbristios  of. 

True  politeness  is  perfect  ease  and  free- 
dom. It  simply  consists  in  treating  others 
Just  as  you  love  to  be  treated  yourself. 

Chester/Md. 
Ikflubnob  op. 

As  oharity  oovers  a  multitude  of  sins  be- 
fore God,  so  does  politeness  k>efore  men. 

QrevUU. 

There  are  few  defects  in  our  nature  so 
glaring  as  not  to  be  veiled  from  observation 
by  politeness  and  good  breeding. 

OVBR. 

Whoever  pays  you  more  court  than  he  is 

accustomed  to  pay,  either  intends  to  de> 

coive  you,  or  linds  you  necessary  to  him. 

CouTienay, 
Policy  of. 

There  is  no  policy  like  politeness ;  ana  a 

good  manner  Is  the  best  thing  in  the  world, 

either  to  get  one  a  good  name  or  to  supply 

the  want  of  it.  BulwerLytUm. 

SOURCB  OF. 

All  politeness  Is  owing  to  liberty.  We 
polish  one  another,  and  rub  off  our  comers 
and  rough  sides  by  a  sortof  amicable  collis- 
ion. To  restrain  this  is  inevitably  to  bring 
a  rust  upon  men's  understandings. 

ShafU9fmry. 
Tbub. 

When  two  goats  met  on  a  bridge  which 
was  too  narrow  to  allow  either  to  pass  or 
return,  the  goat  which  lay  down  that  the 
other  might  walk  over  it,  was  a  finer  gen- 
tleman than  Lord  Chesterfield.  OieO. 

POLITICIAN. 

Conduct  of  thb. 
A  politician,  Protens4lke  must  alter 
His  Ihce,  and  habit ;  and,  like  water,  seem 


Of  the  same  colour  that  the  vessel  to 
That  doth  contain  It ;  varying  his  form 
With   the  chameleon  at  each  object's 
change.  Maaon* 

A  politician  must  like  lightning  melt 
The  very  marrow,  and  not  taint  the  skin ; 
His  ways  must  not  be  seen.  CkaprMuu 

Vanity  of. 

Your  politicians 
Have  evermore  a  taint  of  vanity. 
As  hasty  still  to  show,  and  boast  a  plot, 
As  they  are  greedy  to  contrive  It. 

Sir  W,  Davenani. 

POLITICS. 
Ruling  Spirit  of. 
Who's  in  or  out,  who  moves  the  grand 

machine. 
Nor  stirs  my  curiosity,  or  spleen ; 
Secrets  of  state  no  more  1  wish  to  know 
Than  secret  movements  of  a  puppet-show ; 
Let  but  the  puppets  move,  I've  my  desire, 
Unseen  the  hand  which  guides  the  nuuMcr 

wire.  ChureHU. 

POPULARITY. 
Chanobablbnbss  of. 

O  breath  of  public  praise, 
Short-llv'd  and  vain !  oft  g^n'd  without  de- 
sert. 
As  often  lost,  unmerited ;  composed 
But  of  extremes:  Thou  first  beginn'st  with 

love 
Enthusisstlc,  madness  of  afflsctlon ;  then 
(Boundlngo'er  moderation  and  o'er  reason  ) 
Thou  tum'st  to  hate,  as  causeless  and  as 
fierce.  Havard. 

I  have  no  taste 
or  popular  applause :  The  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds  as  changeable  as  winds; 
Still  vehement,  and  still  without  a  cause : 
Servants  to  chance,  and  blowing  In  the  tide 
Of  swoln  success ;  but  veering  with  the  ebb, 
It  leaves  the  channel  dry.  Dryden, 

Courtino  of. 

He  who  can  listen  pleas'd  to  such  applause, 

Buys  at  a  dearer  rate  than  I  dare  purchase. 

And  pays  for  idle  air  with  sense  and  virtue. 

MalML 
SBDucmva  Influbncb  of. 

Oh,  popular  applause,  what  heart  of  man 

Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  sedndng  charms  t 

The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 

Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales f 

But  swelled  into  a  dust^who  then,  alas  I 

With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  Inexpert, 

And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy 

powsr.  Cowper* 
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Please  not  thyself  the  flattering  crowd  to 
hear; 

'Tis  fulsome  stuff,  to  please  thy  itching 
ear. 

Hurvey  thy  soul,  not  what  thou  dost  ap- 
pear, 

But  what  thou  art.  iVraiiM. 

PORTRAITS. 

Good  heaven  I  that  sots  and  knaves  should 
be  so  vain 

To  wish  their  vile  remembrance  may  re- 
main, 

And  stand  recorded  at  their  own  request, 

To  ftiture  days  a  libel  or  a  Jest.       Drydetu 

PORTRAITURE. 
Thb  Art  of 

Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  thatbaffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it.  Coufper* 

POSSIBILITIES. 

To  him  nothing  is  impossible,  who  is  al- 
ways dreaming  of  his  past  possibilities. 

C<Mrlyle, 
POVERTY. 
Advantages  of. 

When  it  is  not  despicable  to  be  poor,  we 
want  fewer  things  to  live  in  poverty  with 
satisfaction,  than  to  live  magnificently  with 
riches.  Si.  ISjremondU 

Afpbaranob  of. 

It  is  not  poverty  so  much  as  pretence  that 
harasses  a  ruined  man— the  struggle  be- 
tween a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse 
the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that  must 
soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  courage  to 
appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its 
sharpest  sting.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

BLSSsnroB  of. 

O  bliSBftd  poverty ! 

Kature,  too  partial  to  thy  lot,  assigns 

Health,  freedom,  innocence,  and  downy 

peace. 

Her  real  goods ;  and  only  mocks  the  great 

With  empty  pageantries.  I*ewUm. 

CHBERLESa* 

Sore  piero'd  by  wint'ry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.  Thomson. 

Hard  to  ConobaXi. 

If  rich,  It  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  otdlt 
wealth;  but  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  ea^ 
to  conceal  our  poverty.  We  shall  find  that 
It  is  less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand  guineas 
Uian  one  hole  in  our  ooat  CMUm. 

SI 


Disadvantages  of. 

Wealth  whets  the  wit,  'tis  true ;  but  wit  not 

blest 
With  fortune's  aid  makes  beggars  at  ths 

best; 
Wit  is  hot  fed,  but  sharpened  with  applause ; 
For  wealth  is  solid  food,  but  wit  is  hungry 

sauce.  Dryden. 

Evils  of. 

Poverty  palls  the  most  generous  spirits  $ 
it  cows  industry,  and  casts  resolution  itself 
into  despair.  Addison, 

Poverty  is  a  great  evil  in  any  state  of  life ; 
but  poverty  is  never  felt  so  severely  as  by 
those  who  have,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
''seen  better  da3rs«"  The  poverty  of  the 
poor  is  misery,  but  it  is  endurable  misery ; 
it  can  bear  the  sight  of  men.  The  poverty 
of  the  formerly  affluent  is  unendurable ; 
it  avoids  the  light  of  the  day,  and  shuns 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  would  relieve 
it ;  it  preys  upon  the  heart,  and  corrodes 
the  miud :  it  screws  up  every  nerve  to  such 
an  extremity  of  tension,  that  one  cool  look — 
the  averted  eye  even  of  a  casual  aoquainti- 
ance  known  in  prosperity— snaps  the  chord 
at  once,  and  leaves  the  self-despised  object 
of  it  a  mere  wreck  of  man.  Owgan. 

Effxot  of. 

This  moumftil  truth  is  everywhere  con- 
fessed. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depreawd. 

Johnson, 

Existence  of. 

He  is  poor  whose  expenses  exceed  his  in- 
come. La  Bruyere. 

That  man  is  to  be  accounted  poor,  of  what- 
ever rank  he  be,  and  suffers  the  pains  of 
poverty,  whose  expenses  exceed  lils  re- 
sources; and  no  man  is,  properly  speaUng, 
poor,  but  he.  J\iley. 

That  man  is  not  poor  who  has  the  us%  of 
things  necessary.  Soraee. 

The  Effeot  of  Laziness. 
But  poverty,  with  most  who  whimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe^ 
Th'  effeot  of  laiiness,  or  sottish  waste. 

Oowpor^ 

A  PAimrui*  Load. 

To  mortal  men  great  loads  allotted  be ; 

Bat  of  all  packs  no  pack  like  poverty. 

Berriek. 
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Pity  fob. 
Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  poor; 

Let  no  harsh  term  be  heard ; 
They  have  enough  they  most  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word. 

WrPH  PRIDB. 

The  face  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear. 

Juvenal. 

RiDIOULSD. 

Want  is  the  soorn  of  every  wealthy  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tum'd  to  ridicule.    Ibid. 

Pboduoxs  Satirb. 

Poverty  makes  people  ■atirioal,^«>berly, 
fladly,  bitterly  satirical.  Ih<9well. 

Vbrsub  Wbalth. 

The  rich 
Have  wakeftil  nights,  whilst  the  poor  man's 

turf, 
Begets  a  peaceful  sleep;  in  which  they're 

blest 
From  Mgid  fears  all  day,  at  night  with  rest. 

Qoff€. 

POWER. 
Attridutbs  of. 

Power  I  'tis  the  favorite  attribute  of  gods, 
Who  look  with  smiles  on  men  who  can  as- 
pire 
To  copy  them.  Martyn, 

Power  shows  the  man.  PiUachuB. 

A  Tbst  of  Chabaotbr. 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  possession  of 
some  power  can  with  any  certainty  discover 
what  at  the  bottom  is  the  true  character  of 
any  man.  Burke. 

IirroxfOATioN  of. 

Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as 
wine  the  strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise 
enough,  nor  good  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
unlimited  power;  ft>r,  whatever  qualiflca- 
tions  he  may  have  evinced  to  entitle  him  to 
the  possession  of  so  dangerous  a  privilege, 
yet  when  possessed,  others  can  no  longer 
answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no  longer 
answer  for  himself.  OoWm. 

FOROB  OF  MORAIi. 

Even  in  war,  moral  power  is  to  physical 
as  three  parts  out  of  four.  Nopolwm  I. 

PRAISE. 
Thb  bbst. 
That  praise  contents  me  more  which  one 

raiparts 
Of  Judgment  sound,  though  of  a  mean  de- 


Than  praise  from  princes,  void  of  prinealj 
parts 

Who  have  more  wealth,  but  not  more  wit 
than  he.  Earl  of  Sterling. 

Bbstowal  of. 

Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not 
thine  own  month ;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine 
own  lips.  Ti-Qverba  xzvii,  2. 

Caution  in. 

Cautious  they  praise,  who  purpose  not  to 
sell.  Shakespeare. 

Dbfinition  of. 

Praise 
Is  the  reflection  doth  fhim  virtue  rise; 
These  fiiir  encomiums  do  virtue  raise 
To  higher  acts ;  to  praise  is  to  advise. 
Telling  men  what  they  are,  we  let  them 

^^^^ 

And  represent  to  them  what  they  should 
be.  Aleyn. 

Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue.       Bacon* 

Drsirb  fob. 

The  desire  which  urges  us  to  deserve 
praise  strengthens  our  good  qualities,  and 
praise  given  to  wit,  valour,  and  beauty, 
tends  to  increase  them.    La  Rochefoucauld. 

Effbots  of. 

Allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you  as  to 
praise  you  to  your  Ikce.  Your  vanity  by 
this  moans  will  want  its  food.  At  the  same 
time  your  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more 
fully  gratified ;  men  will  praise  you  in  their 
actions:  where  yna  now  receive  one  oom« 
pliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty  d- 
vilities.  Steele, 

Praise  has  dlflnarent  effects,  according  to 
the  mind  it  meets  with ;  it  makes  a  wise 
man  modest,  but  a  fool  more  arrogant,  turn- 
ing his  weak  brain  giddy.  Feltham. 

Without  Judombnt. 

Praise  bestowed  without  any  regard  to 
Judgment^  exhibits  a  weak  mind,  and  he 
who  believes  it,  possesses  a  weaker  one. 


LOVBOF. 

The  love  of  praise,  bowe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry 

heart; 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toils  on  loils  endure 
Tlie  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure. 

A  PBimoN. 

Praise  was  originally  a  pension,  paid  by 
the  world.  Sw^fL 
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FOFULAB. 

Those  men  who  are  oommended  by  ev* 
erybody,  most  be  yery  extraordinary  men ; 
or,  which  la  more  probable  very  inoonaid- 
erable  men*  CfreviUe. 

POWBB  OP. 

Praise,  of  all  things,  la  the  most  powerftil 
excitement  to  commendable  aotiona,  and 
animates  oa  in  our  enterprises. 

La  Bruyere. 

Prom  thb  Praisbwobtht. 

It  is  a  great  happiness  to  be  praised  by 
them  that  are  praiseworthy. 

Sir  PhUip  Sidneu* 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  praised  by  3rou 
whom  all  men  praise.  TtUly. 

Rbasons  fob. 

Whenever  you  commend,  add  your  rea- 
sons for  doing  so;  it  is  this  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  approbation  of  a  man  of 
sense  from  the  flattery  of  sycophants  and 
admiration  of  fools.  Steele, 

Sblf. 

The  more  youspeak  of  yourself,  the  more 
you  are  likely  to  lie.  Zimmerman, 

There*s  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty 
will  praise  himself.  Shakespeare. 

Undeserved. 
Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise. 

Broadhurst, 

Unmerited. 

They  are  the  most  frivolous  and  super- 
ficial of  mankind,  who  can  be  much  de- 
lighted with  that  praise  which  they  them- 
selves know  to  be  altogether  unmerited. 

Adam  Smith, 

Shadow  of  Virtue. 

Praise  is  but  virtue's  shadow ;  who  courts 

her. 
Doth  more  the  liandmaid  than  the  dame 

admire.  Heaih, 

PRAYER. 

Before  Battle. 

Lord  Ashley  before  he  charged  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Edge  Hill  made  this  short  prayer:— 
'*  O  Lord  I  Thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must 
be  this  day ;  if  I  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou 
forget  me." 

For  Gewbral  Blbssimcw. 

Our  prayers  should  bo  for  blessings  in 
general,  for  God  knows  best  what  is  good 
Ibrus.  A»eral«f. 


Definition  of. 
Prayer  is  the  voice  of  Ihlth. 


Some* 


Disposition  fob. 

God  is  a  spirit:  and  they  that  worship 
Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  SU  John  Iv,  24. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  Pall 
assurance  of  fidth,  having  our  hearts  sprink- 
led firom  an  evil  oonsdeuce,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water.       Hebrews  x,  22. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  glveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
But  let  him  ask  in  fidth,  nothing  wavering. 

James  i,  5,  6. 

Te  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
amiss.  James  iv,  8. 

Faith  in. 

He  that  oometh  to  God,  must  believe  that 
He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  Him.  Heh,  xi,  8* 

To  God. 

No  man  can  hinder  our  private  addresses 
to  God :  every  man  can  build  a  chapel  in 
his  breast,  himself  the  priest,  his  hnart  the 
saorifloe,  and  the  earth  he  treads  on  the  al- 
tar. Jeremy  Taylor, 

Fountain  of  mercy  I  whose  pervading  eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  wliat  passes  there, 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks;  I  have  no 

words. 
My  soul  o'erftaught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language—Lord  !— behold  my 

heart.  Hannah  More. 

Father  of  Light  and  Life !  Thou  Good  Su- 
preme! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  I  teach  me  Thy- 
self! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit :  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  vir- 
tue pure ; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-flftding  bliss. 

I^flMOfl. 

Ionoranob  in. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise 

powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers.         Shakespeaire% 

PURIFTIVa  INFLUBNOB  OF. 

Pn^er  purifies;  it  is  a  seif-piSMhed  sar 
moil*  '^HMmr^ 
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Jot  of 

Any  heart  turned  Gtodward,  feels  more 
Joy 

In  one  short  hour  of  prayer,  than  e'er  was 
rais'd 

By  all  the  feasts  on  earth  slnoe  their  found- 
ation. Bailey. 

Thb  Lobd's. 

t  The  Lord*8  Prayer,  for  a  suooession  of 
solemn  thoughts,  for  fixing  the  attention 
upon  a  few  great  points,  for  suitableness  to 
every  oondition,  for  suffioienoy,  for  oondse- 
ness  withont  obsonrity,  for  the  weight  and 
real  importanoe  of  its  petition,  is  without 
an  equal  or  a  rivaL  Foley. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  short,  mysterious, 

and,  like  the  treasures  of  the  spirit,  full  of 

wisdom  and  latent  sense :  it  is  not  improper 

to  draw  forth  those  exoellenoies  whioh  are 

intended  and  signified  by  every  petition, 

that  by  so  excellent  an  authority  we  may 

know  what  it  is  lawAil  to  beg  of  God. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
Matters  for. 

The  first  petition  that  we  are  to  make  to 

Almighty  God  is  for  a  good  oonsoienoe,  the 

next  for  health  of  mind,  and  then  of  body. 

Seneca. 
Object  of. 

Be  careftil  for  nothing ;  bnt  in  ever3rthing 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanks- 
giving, let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God.  FhiL  iv,  G. 

Pray  to  God  at  the  beginning  of  thy 
works,  that  thou  mayst  bring  them  to  a 
good  conclusion.  Xenophon. 

Power  of. 

More  things  are  wi^nght  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of. 

Tennyeon, 
Sincerity  nr. 

In  prayer  it  is  better  to  have  a  heart  with- 
out words,  tlian  words  without  a  heart. 

Bunyan. 
In  Spirit. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 

Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 

Inspired  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier 

fiight 

Than  loudest  oratory.  MiUon. 

Study  of. 

Lei  every  man  study  his  prayers,  and 
read  his  duty  in  his  petitions.  For  the 
body  of  our  prayer  is  the  sum  of  our  duty ; 
and  as  we  must  ask  of  Qod  whatsoever  we 
ifeed,  so  we  must  labour  for  all  that  we  ask. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


The  Chief  Thing. 

Prayer  is  the  chief  thing  that  man  may 
present  unto  God.  Hermee 

Uses  of. 

Is  not  prayer  a  study  of  truth— a  sa.ly  of 
the  soul  into  the  unfound  infinite?  No 
man  ever  prayed  heartily  without  learning 
something;  but  when  a  Ikithftil  thinker, 
resolute  to  detach  every  object  firom  per- 
sonal relations,  and  see  it  in  the  light  of 
thought,  shall,  at  the  same  time,  Idndle 
sdenoe  with  the  fire  of  the  holiest  affec- 
tions, then  will  God  go  forth  anew  into  the 
creation.  Smereom 

Let  prayer  k>e  the  key  of  the  morning  and 

the  bolt  of  the  evening. 

MaJUhew  Henry. 
A  Virtue. 

Prayer  is  a  virtue  that  prevaileth  agiiinst 

all  temptations.  Bernard. 

PREJUDICE. 
Cause  of. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally 
proceed  fh>m  inexperience  of  the  world, 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Addveon. 

Removing. 

To  divest  one's  self  of  some  prejudices, 
would  be  like  taking  off  the  skin  to  feel  the 
better.  Oreville. 

Tenacity  of. 

The  cask  will  long  retain  the  flavour  of 

that  with  which  it  was  first  filled. 

Horace. 
Universau 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  all 

see,  and  Judge  better,  in  the  aflkirs  of  other 

men,  than  in  their  own.  Terence. 

Peculiar. 

Every  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar  pre- 
judices: who  ever  saw  old  age,  that  did  not 
applaud  the  past,  and  condemn  the  pre^ 
ent  timet  Moniaighe. 

PRESENT. 

Enjoyment  of  the. 

Abridge  your  hopes  in  proportion  to  the 
shortness  of  the  span  of  human  life ;  for 
while  we  converse,  the  hours,  as  If  envious 
of  our  pleasure,  fly  away ;  ei^joy  therefore 
the  present  time,  and  trust  not  too  much  to 
what  to-morrow  may  produce.       OrevUU. 

Try  to  be  happy  In  this  very  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  put  not  off  being  so  to  a  time  to 
come;  as  though  that  time  should  be  ot 
another  make  fh>m  this,  nf hi6h  is  already 
oomsi  and  is  ours.  .FiUUr. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

All  presentiments  that  are  oonfirmed  by 
events,  give  man  a  higher  idea  of  liimself. 

PRESENTS. 
Making. 

When  thou  makest  presents,  let  them  be 
of  snoh  things  as  will  last  long ;  to  the  end 
they  may  be  in  some  sort  immortal,  and 
may  f^quently  refresh  the  memory  of  the 
receiver.  Fuller. 

PRESS. 

<* The  Press!"  all  lands  shall  sing ; 
The  press,  the  press  we  bring 

All  lands  to  bless. 
O  pallid  Want  I  O  Labour  stark ! 
Behold,  we  bring  the  seoond  ark ! 
The  preas !  the  press  I  the  press ! 

Ebeneter  EUiotL 
Bat  mightiest  of  the  mighty  means, 
On  which  the  arm  of  progress  leans, 
Man's  noblest  mission  to  advance. 
His  woes  assuage,  his  weal  enhance. 
His  rights  enforce,  his  wrongs  redress,—* 

MiOHTIBST  OF  MiOHTT  IS  THK  PbBSS. 

Dr,  Bowring. 

Here  shall  the  Press,  the  people's  rights 

maintain, 
Unawed  by  influence,  and  unbribed  by 

gain; 
Here   patriot  truth  her  glorious  precepts 

draw,  . 

Pledged  to  religion,  liberty  and  law. 

Joseph  Story. 

PRESUMPTION. 
Dabing  of. 
Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Babknbss  of. 

We  may  recover  out  of  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  but  never  out  of  that  presump- 
tion. StanUlaus. 

Folly  of. 

Presumption  of  every  kind  supposes /o^/y 
at  the  bottom.  Lav<tier. 

PRETENSION. 

Characteristics  of. 

Where  there  is  much  pretension,  ronch 

has  been  borrowed ;  nature  never  pretends. 

Lavaier. 
Culpability  of. 

It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  do  every 

thing ;  but  to  undertake,  or  pretend  to  do, 

what  you  are  not  made  for,  is  not  only 

shameful,  but  extremely  troublesome  and 

Tezatiodfl.  Flutareh. 


Impotence  op. 

He,  who  gives  himself  airs  of  importance, 
exhibits  the  oredenUals  of  impotence. 

Lavater. 
PREVENTION. 

Prevention  is  the  best  bridle.     FeUham. 

Who  would  not  give  a  trifle  to  prevent 
What  he  would  give  a  thousand  worlds 
to  cure?  Dr.  Yowng. 

PRIDE. 

Pride  the  first  peer  and  president  of  HelL 

Blindness  of. 

How  blind  is  pride!  what  eagles  are  we 

still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men. 
What  beetles  in  our  own.  ChapvMou 

Danger  of. 

The  lofty  pine  is  oftenest  agitated  by  the 
winds— high  towers  rush  to  the  earth  with  a, 
heavier  fall— and  the  lightning  most  fire- 
quently  strikes  the  highest  mountains. 

J^oroes. 
Defeating  itself. 

Pride  is  observed  to  defeat  its  own  end^ 
by  bringing  the  man  who  seeks  esteem  and 
reverence  into  contempt.         Bolingbroke. 

Definition  of. 

What  is  pride?  a  whisaing  rocket         '^ 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 

Wordawwrth. 

Its  own  Enext. 

One  thing  pride  has,  which  no  other  vies 
that  I  know  of  has ;  it  is  an  enemy  to  itself;, 
and  a  proud  man  cannot  endure  to  see  pride 
in  another.  FtUhwoi* 

Equality  in  all. 

Pride  is  equal  in  all  men ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  the  means  and  manner  of  display* 
ingit.  La  Boch^oueaMldUr 

Error  of. 

In  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  our  error  lieef 

All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the 

skies; 
Pride  still  is  aimmg  at  the  bless'd  abodes; 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods.  . 

Bape.'\ 

Estimates  of. 

Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  con- 
tempt. B,  Franklin, 

Pride  goes  hated,  cursed  and  abominated 
by  alL  Hammond. 
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Evits  OF. 

Of  all  the  oanaes  whioh  oonspire  to  blind 

Man's  erring  Judgment,  and  misguide  the 

mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias 

rules, 
la  pride,  the  never  fkiling  vioe  of  fbols. 

I\)p€. 

The  best  manners  are  stained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  pride.  Claud, 

Pride  either  finds  a  desert,  or  makes  one ; 
submission  cannot  tame  its  ferodty,  nor 
satiety  fill  its  voracity,  and  it  requires  very 
costly  food— its  keeper's  happiness. 

Pride  is  a  Tice  not  only  dreadftiUy  mis- 
chievous in  human  society,  but  perhaps  of 
all  others,  the  most  insuperable  bar  to  real 
Inward  Improvement.         Mrs,  E.  Carter. 

Family. 

Family  pride  entertains  many  unsoelal 
opinions.  Zimmerman, 

Pride  in  boasting  of  fkmlly  antiquity, 
makes  duration  stand  for  merit.  Ihid, 

Folly  op. 

<*Pride  was  not  made  for  men;'*  a  con- 
scious sense 
Of  f^ilt,  and  folly,  and  their  consequence, 
Destroys  the  claim,  and  to  beholders  tells, 
fiere  nothing  but  the  shape  of  manhood 
dwells.  Waller. 

Unless  what  occupies  your  mind  be  useftil, 
the  pride  you  derive  ftom  thence  is  foolish. 

Fhaed. 
Hatred  op. 

I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
gendering of  toads.  Shakespeare. 

May  be  Humbled. 

He  whose  pride  oppresses  the  humble 
may,  perhaps,  k>e  humbled,  bat  will  never 
be  humble.  Lavaier* 


Kills  Love. 
When  pride  begins,  love 


Ibid. 


Paradox  in. 

There  is  this  paradox  in  pride,— it  makes 
some  men  ridiculous,  but  prevents  others 
fiom  becoming  so.  Colton. 

Bin  op. 

Yes— the  same  si  n  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature. 

The  vile  are  only  vain;  the  great  are 
proud.  Byron. 


The  sin  of  pride  is  the  sin  of  sins ;  in 
which  all  subsequent  sins  are  included,  as 
in  their  germ ;  they  are  but  the  unfolding 
of  this  one.  ArcMnshop  Trench. 

Source  op. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous 

fiiult) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  Muse,  or  want  of 

thought.  Moeeomnunu 

SULLSNlfESS  OP. 

Defeated,  but  not  dismayed,— crushed  to 
the  earth,  but  not  humiliated,— he  seemed 
to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disaster, 
and  to  experience  a  fierce  satisikotion  in 
draining  the  last  dregs  of  bitterness. 

WashinffUm  Irving. 

Weakness  op. 

Of  all  human  actions,  pride  seldomeat 
obtains  its  end;  for,  aiming  at  honour 
and  reputation,  it  reaps  contempt  and  de- 
rision. Waiker. 

Always  Wbono. 

He  that  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  mean 
condition,  would  bo  proud  in  a  splendid 
one.  Beneea. 

PRINCIPLES. 

Many  men  do  not  allow  their  principles 
to  take  root,  but  pull  them  up  every  now 
and  then,  as  children  do  flowers  they  have 
planted,  to  see  if  they  are  growing 

LangfeUow. 

ADHERBNCfB  TO. 

Let  us  cling  to  our  principles  as  the  mari* 
ner  clings  to  his  last  plank  when  night  and 
tempest  close  around  him. 
Chanoino  op. 

And  oftener  changed  their  principles  than 
their  shirts.  I>r.  Y<mng, 

PRISON. 

A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 

A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friendy 

A  grave  for  one  alive; 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right. 

Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves, 

And  honest  men  among, 

Inaeription  on  Edinburgh  Tolbaoih. 

Type  op  Hell. 

A  felon's  cell— 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 

WkiUier. 
Kmbiem  of  hell,  nursery  of  vice. 

TomBrownB 


LiKB  TO  A  ORAVS* 

How  Uke 
A  prison's  to  a  grave  I  when  dead,  we  are 
With  solemn  pomp  brooght  thither;  and 

oiir  heirs. 
Masking  their  Joy  in  false  dissembled  tears, 
Weep  o'er  the  hearse :  but  earth  no  sooner 

oovers 
The  earth  brought  thither,  bat  they  torn 

away 
With  Inward  smiles,  the  dead  no  more  re- 
membered : 
So  enter'd  into  a  prison.  MasHnger. 

Miseries  of  a. 

A  prison  I  heav 'ns,  I  loath  the  hated  name. 
Famine's  metropolis,  the  sink  of  shame, 
A  nauseoas  sepulchre,  whose  oraying  womb 
Hourly  inters  poor  mortals  in  its  tomb ; 
By  ev'ry  plague  and  ev'ry  ill  possess'd, 
Ev'n  purgatory  itself  to  thee  'a  a  Jest. 

Tom  Brown, 

PROCRASTINATION, 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Dr,  Young. 
Dangers  of. 

Be  wise  to^ay ;  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  preoedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 

Young, 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise. 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 

Oongreve. 

He  who  prorogues  the  honesty  of  to-day 
till  to-morrow,  will  probably  prorogue  his 
to-morrows  to  eternity.  Lavater. 

Faith  in  to-morrow^  instead  of  Christ,  is 

Satan's  nurse  for  man's  perdition. 

Cheever, 
Imprudence  of. 

Is  not  he  imprudent,  who,  seeing  the  tide 

making  haste  towards  him  apaoe,  will  sleep 

till  the  sea  overwhelms  him  ?       TiiloUon. 

THE  PRODIGAL  AND  COVETOUS. 
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The  difference  'twixt  the  covetous  and  the 

prodigal ; 
The  covetous  man  never  has  money. 
And  the  prodigal  will  have  none  shortly. 

Bon,  Jonaon. 
PRODIGALITY. 
Evil  Results  of. 

If  any  man  by  prodigality  squanders  his 
own  money,  he  cannot  be  entmsted  with 
the  money  of  the  State.  Solon. 


The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than 

he  was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  than  he  is 

to-day.    Total  freedom  from  change  would 

imply  total  freedom  from  error;  but  this  ia 

the  prerogative  of  Omniscience  alone. 

CfoUon. 
Dbfihitioii  or. 

Living  movement.  Carlgle. 

Nature  or. 

The  goal  of  yesterday  will  be  the  start- 
ing point  of  to-morrow.  lind. 

PROMISEa 

Caution  in  makino. 

Thou  oughtest  to  be  nice,  even  to  super* 
stition,  in  keeping  thy  promises ;  and  there- 
fore thou  shouldst  be  equally  cautious  in 
making  them.  ^uller^. 

He  who  is  moat  low  in  making  a  promise, 
is  the  most  Ikithful  in  the  performance  of 
it.  Boukaeau. 

DiVlNK. 

Every  promise  is  built  upon  four  plU 
lars:— God's  Justice  or  holiness,  which  will 
not  suffer  Him  to  deceive ;  His  grace  or 
goodness,  which  will  not  suffer  Him  to  for- 
get; His  truth,  which  will  not  suffer  Him 
to  change;  and  His  power,  which  makes 
Him  able  to  accomplish.  Salter. 

Hasty. 

Nothing  can  lead  Into  greater  hazards 
than  promises  hastily  and  unoautioualy 
made. 

PROSPERITY. 

Conduct  in. 

Take  care  to  be  an  economist  In  pros- 
perity ;  there  is  no  fisar  of  your  being  one 
in  adversity.  Mnmermam. 

Dangers  or. 

He  that  aaflbni 
Prosperity  to  swell  him  'bove  a  mean ; 
Like  those  impressions  'n  the  air,  that,  rte 
From  dunghill  vapoursi  soatter'd  \3j  ikb 

wind. 
Leaves  nothing  but  am  empty  name  be* 

hind.  Nab^ 

Thb  Elation  of. 

The  mind  of  man  la  ignorant  of  Ikte  and 
ftttore  destiny,  and  of  keeping  within  doe 
bounds  when  elated  l>y  prosperity.    VhrgiL 

Or  Knaves. 

Knaves  will  thrive, 

When  honest  plainaess  knows  not  how  to 

live.  AMr^y. 
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Tbmptations  of. 

-  The  temptationa  of  prosperity  insinuate 
themselves  after  a  gentle,  bat  very  power- 
Ail  manner ;  so  that  we  are  bat  little  aware 
of  them,  and  less  able  to  withstand  them. 

AUerhury, 

PBOSPERITT  AND  ADVERSITY. 

The  mind  that  is  much  elevated  and  m- 
Bolent  with  prosperity,  and  oast  down  with 
adversity,  is  generally  abject  and  base. 

Epicwrus. 

Whilst  yon  are  prosperoos  yoa  can  num- 
ber many  fHends;  but  when  the  storm 
comes  you  are  left  alone.  Ovid* 

PROVERBS. 
Definitions  of. 
The  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one. 

Lord  John  RusselL 
Jewels  five-words  long. 
That  on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  ail  time 
Sparlcle  forever.  TennyBon, 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are 
discovered  in  its  proverbs.        Lord  Bacon, 

Use  of. 

Proverbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  rules  of 
moral,  or,  still  more  properly,  of  prudential 
oonduct.  3rande. 

PROVIDENCE. 

.  There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fkll 
of  a  sparrow.  Shakespeare, 

Misnamed  Chanob. 

Wondrous  chance  I 
Or  rather  wondrous  conduct  of  the  gods  I 
Bj  mortals,  from  their  blindness,  chance 
misnam'd.  Thomson, 

QOODNESS  OF. 

> 

It  is  remarkable  that  Providence  has 
^ven  us  all  things  fbr  our  advantage  near 
at  hand  ;  but  iron,  gold,  and  silver,  being 
both  the  instruments  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  price  of  it,  nature  has  hidden 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Seneca. 

6uB  Guardian. 

Bink  not  beneath  Imaginary  sorrows; 

Call  to  your  aid  your  courage  and  your 

wisdom : 
Tliink  on  the  sudden  change  of  human 

scenes; 
Think,  on  the  various  acddents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awftd  virtue ; 
Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the 

good.  Johnaon, 

Manifestations  of. 

Two  manifestations  of  the  course  of  Provi- 
dtnos  have  often  been  pointed  out  as  the 


most  distinct  and  prominent  which  have 
yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  The  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
is  one,  at  that  precise  time  when  the  world, 
in  its  moral  and  political  circumstances, 
was  best  fitted  for  the  reception  and  ditf^- 
sion  of  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  far  indeed 
inferior  to  it  alone,  is  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing, Just  when  the  Gospel  itself  was  to  be 
raised  as  it  were  fh>m  the  dead.      Southey. 

Mtstrbies  of. 

O,  all-preparing  Providence  divine ! 

In  thy  large  book  what  secrets  are  enrolPd  f 

What  sundry  helps  doth  thy  great  power 

assign. 
To  prop  the  course  which  thou  intend'st  to 

hold? 
What  mortal  sense  is  able  to  define 
Thy  mynteriea,  thy  counsels  many  fold  ? 
It  is  thy  wisdom  strangely  that  extends 
Obscure  proceedings  to  apparent  ends. 

Drapton. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mases,  and  perplexed  with  er- 
rors; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  firuitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings 

run. 
Nor  where  the  regpilar  confusion  ends. 

Addieon. 

Thou  cpreat  mysterious  Power,  who  hast  in- 
volved 
Thy  wise  decrees  In  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove  the  fkith 
Of  Thy  presuming  creatures ! 

Hanndh  Mors. 

Omnipresence  of. 

Yes,  thou  art  ever  present.  Power  Supreme  I 
Not  circumscribed  by  time,  nor  fixt  to  space, 
COnfin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth.  In  want,  in  fk«edom,or  in  chams. 
In  dungeons,  ^r  on  thrones,  the  faithfU 
find  Thee  I  Hannah  More. 

Retribution  of. 

How  Just  is  Providence  in  all  its  works ! 

How  swift  to  overtake  us  In  our  crimes  I 

Lanedown*, 
Work  of. 

This  is  thy  work.  Almighty  Providence  I 
Whose  power,  beyond  the  reach  of  human 

thought, 
Revolves  the  orbe  of  empire ;  bids  them 

■ink 
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Deep  in  the  dead'ning  night  of  thy  di»- 

pleasnre, 
Or  rise  mi^eetio  o'er  *  wondering  world. 

Thomaon. 

PROVIDBNT. 

Nbcessitt  of  Beiicq. 

If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  ape- 
dAiy  for  thoea  of  hia  own  house,  he  liath 
denied  the  fiiith,  and  ia  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel. 1  Tim.  y.  8. 

PRUDENCE. 

Men  are  bom  with  two  eyes,  bat  with  one 
tongue,  in  order  that  they  ahould  see  twice 
as  much  as  they  say.  OoUon. 

A.DVANTAOB8  OF. 

The  bounds  of  a  man's  knowledge  are 
easily  concealed,  if  he  has  but  prudence. 

CfoUUmith. 

No  protecting  power  is  wanting,  if  pru- 
dence be  but  employed.  JuvenaL 

Chabaotbbistics  of. 

Prudent  men  lock  up  their  motives,  let- 
ting familiars  have  a  key  to  their  hearts,  as 
to  their  gardens.  Shenatone, 

Great  Objbot  of. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give 
cheerfulness  to  those  hours  which  splen- 
dour cannot  gild,  and  acclamation  cannot 
exhilarate.  Johnaoiu 

PROTEOTINO  POWBB. 

Prudence  protects  and  g^des  us ;  wit  be- 
trays; 

A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  ways; 

A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense ; 

A  gay  prerogative  from  common  sense ; 

Unless  strong  Judgment,  that  wild  thing 
can  tame, 

And  break  to  naths  of  virtue  and  of  &me. 

young, 

KULES  OF. 

The  rules  of  prudence  in  general,  like 
the  laws  of  the  stone  tablets,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  prohibitive.  Thou  shalt  not,  is 
their  characteristic  formula ;  and  it  is  an 
espedal  part  of  christian  prudence  that  it 
should  be  so.  Ctoleridge. 

Value  of. 

Those  who,  in  the  confidence  of  superior 
capacities  or  attainments,  neglect  the  com- 
mon maxims  of  life,  should  be  reminded 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  pru- 
dence ;  but  that  negligence  and  irregularitjs 
long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  use- 
less, wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contempti- 
liie.  JoAfMon. 


ViBTUK  OF. 

Prudence  is  a  necessary  Ingredient  in  all 
the  virtues,  without  which,  they  degenerate 
into  folly  and  excess.  Jeremy  Ctollier. 


Prudence  is  that  virtue  oy  which  we  dis- 
cern what  is  proper  to  be  done  under  the 
various  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

MUton. 

Prudence,  thon  virtne  of  the  mind,  by 

wliich 
We  do  consult  of  all  that's  good  or  evil. 

A  Cardiitai*  Vibtub. 

Prudence  is  one  of  the  virtues  wliich 
were  called  cardinal  by  the  ancient  ethical 
writers.  Fleming. 

Want  of. 

Want  of  prudence  is  too  frequently  the 
want  of  virtue;  nor  is  there  on  earth  a 
more  powerftil  advocate  for  vice  than  pov« 
erty?  Ooldemith* 

PUNISHMENT 

PbOPORTION ATB  TO  GBIMB. 

Let  rules  be  fix'd  that  may  our  rage  contain, 
And  punish  feiults  with  a  proportion'd  pain ; 
And  do  not  flay  liim,  who  deserves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  &ult  that  he  has  done. 

Horace. 

EXAMPLB. 

Every  example  of  punishment  has  in  it 
some  tincture  of  injustice,  but  the  suflbrings 
of  individuals  are  compensated  by  the  pro- 
motion of  the  public  good.  Tacitue» 

Sequence  of. 

The  seeds  of  our  punishment  are  sown  at 
the  same  time  we  commit  sin.         HesiodL 

PURITY.  ; 

Enjotkbnt  of. 

He  that  has  light  witliin  liis  own  clear 

breast. 
May  sit  i'  the  oentre,  and  enjoy  bright  day. 

MUton. 

Fbmalb. 

An  ang^l  might  have  stoop'd  to  see, 

And  bless'd  her  for  her  purity. 

J)r,  Mack<sy. 
Inhbbbnt. 

The  sun  though  it  passes  through  dirty 

places,  yet  remains  as  pure  as  before. 

Coke. 

Test  of  Lifb. 

Be  purity  of  life  the  test, — 

Leave  to  the  heart,  to  Heaven,  the  rest. 

Sprague. 
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PUBITt  AND  TRUTK. 

Purity  is  the  feminine,  trath  the  mason- 
line,  of  honor.  J^are. 

PURPOSE. 

IVFIBMITT  OF. 

The  fligh  y  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it  Skake^^eart* 

Btbbkgth  of. 

Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed ; 
Who  does  the  best  his  droumstanoes allows, 
Doob  well,  aots  nobly ;  angelsoould  no  more. 

Younff, 
PURSE. 

CoNSUMPTioir  or  thb. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  the  consump- 
tion of  the  purse ;  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incur- 
able. Shaketptare, 

jLvt  Empty. 

The  man  with  an  empty  purse  can  sing 
before  the  robber.  Juvenal, 

liOVB  UB8  IX. 

Their  love 
lies  in  their  purses;  and  whoso  empties 

them. 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly 
hate.  Shakespeare, 

PURSUITS. 

DrVBRSITY  OF. 

1  take  it  to  be  a  principle  rule  of  life,  not 
to  be  too  much  addicted  to  one  thing. 

TereHee, 


QUACKS. 
Gains  OF. 
From  powerftil  causes  spring  the  empiric's 

gains, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his 

pains; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  try. 
Then  lend  his  name  that  other  men  may 

buy.  Cfrabbe, 

Imposturb  of. 

I  have  heard  they  are  the  most  lewd  impos- 
tors, 

Made  of  all  terms  and  shreds,  no  less  beliers 

Of  great  men's  &vouni  than  their  own  vile 
med'cines. 

Which  they  will  ntter  npon  monstrous 
oaths; 

Selling  tliat  drug  for  two  pence  ere  they 
part. 

Which  they  have  valued  at  twelve  crowns 
befbre.  Ben  Janaon. 


PowBB  or. 

^o  class  escapes  them^ftom  the  poor  man's 

pay 
The  nostrum  ukes  no  trifling  part  away; 
Time,  too,  with  cash  is  wasted ;  'tis  the  Ikta 
Of  real  helpers,  to  be  called  too  late ; 
This  find  the  siclL,  when  (time  and  patience 

gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 

Cfrabbe^ 
Skill  of. 

Out,  you  impostors. 
Quack-salving  cheating  mountebanks,  your 

skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men 

kilL  Maaeinger* 

QUALITIES. 

Hearts  may  be  attracted  by  assumed  qual* 
ities,  but  the  afiections  are  only  to  be  fixed 
by  those  which  are  real.  De  Jfoy» 

QUARRELS. 

Obowth  of. 

Dissensions,  like  the  small  streams  are  first 
begun. 

Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run ; 

So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 

More  they  proceed  the  more  they  still  dis- 
join. OarUL 

Intbbposition  in. 
Those  who  in  quarrels  intorpose. 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose.         Cfay, 

If  he  had  two  ideas  in  his  head,  they 
would  fiUl  out  with  each  other. 

Jahnaonm 

DaIC OBBS  OF. 

I  consider  your  very  testy  and  quarrel- 
some people  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  a 
loaded  gun,  which  may,  by  accident,  go  off 
and  kill  one.  Shenetone. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Advantaqb  of. 

Quotation,  sir,  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  a 
community  of  mind  in  it;  classical  quota- 
tion is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over 
the  world.  Joknaon. 

Dbpbvdbbob  upon. 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 

And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they 

quoto. 
To  patchwork  leam*d  quotatlona  are  al« 

lied. 
But  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 
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BPiBXTor 

Whoerer  only  remds  to  tiaiuKsribe  Bhinlng 
remarks,  without  entering  into  the  genios 
and  spirit  of  the  author,  will  be  apt  to  be 
misled  out  of  the  regular  way  of  thinking; 
and  all  the  product  of  all  this  will  be  found 
a  manifost  incoherent  piece  of  patchwork. 

MOTTOSS  FOB  A  BOOK  OF. 

If  these  little  sparka  of  holy  Are  which  I 
have  thus  heaped  together  do  not  give  life 
to  your  prepared  and  already  enkindled 
spirit,  yet  they  will  sometimes  help  to  en- 
tertain a  thought,  to  actuate  a  passion,  to 

employ  and  hallow  a  fimoy. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Reader,  now  I  send'  thee,  like  a  bee,  to 
gather  honey  out  of  flowers  and  weeds; 
every  garden  is  ftimished  with  either,  and 
■o  is  ours.    Read  and  meditate.    H,  Smith. 

Of  things  that  be  surange 

Who  loveth  to  read. 
In  this  book  let  him  range. 

His  Ukuey  to  feed.  12.  Bobiiuon. 

I  am  but  a  gatherer,  and  a  disposer  of 
other  men's  stuff.  WtUtan. 

Thus  have  I,  as  well  aa  I  could,  gathered 
a  posey  of  observations  as  they  grew ;  and 
if  some  rue  and  wormwood  be  found  among 
the  sweeter  herbs,  their  wholesomeness  will 
make  amends  for  their  bitterness. 

Lard  LyUleian, 

There's  no  want  of  meat,  sir; 

Portly  and  curious  viands  are  prepared. 

To  please  all  kinds  of  appetites. 

MoMMinger. 

Now  they  that  like  it,  may; 

The  rest  may  choose.  O.  WUKer. 

If  the  world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.  Oowper. 


RABBLB. 

OBIfSUBBS  OF  THK. 

They  condemn  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. CVeero. 

Cl«AlC0UB  OF  THB. 

▲  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brsas,  inspired  with  iron 
lungs.  VirffiL 

RAOE. 

Ohabaotbbistios  of. 

X^yelesB  rage.  Skaheepeare. 

Image,  deaf  as  the  sea,  has^aa  fire.    Jhid. 


Effbots  of. 

Her  colour  cliiuiged,  her  fkoe  was  not  the 
same. 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit 
came; 

Her  hair  stood  up;  convulsive  rage  pos* 
sess'd 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  la- 
boring breast.  Dryden, 

Exobssivb. 

The  pain  is  in  my  head;  'Us  in  my  heart; 
'TIS  everywhere ;  it  rages  like  a  niadneas. 
And  I  most  wonder  how  my  reason  holds. 

Ot»ay» 

'TIS  all  in  vain,  this  rage  that  tears  thy 

bosom! 
Like  a  bird  that  flutters  in  her  cage. 
Thou  beat'st  th3r8elf  to  death.  Jtawe. 

There  is  not  in  nature 

A  thing  that  makes  man  so  deform*d,  so 

beastly. 
As  doth  intemp'rate  anger.  Webster. 

iNCOHBBBIfOB  OF. 

They  could  neither  of  'em  speak  for  rage 
and  so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another  like 
two  roasting  apples.  Oonffreve. 

A  Tbansibnt  Passion. 

Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls. 

Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden 

showers, 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  fidls  again  as  soon. 
Still  as  it  ebbs,  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

Bawe. 

My  rage  is  not  malicious ;  like  a  spark 

Of  fire  by  steel  Inforoed  out  of  a  flint. 

It  is  no  sooner  kindled,  but  extinct.    Oojf^ 

RAILLERY. 

Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  dvil  entertain- 
ment; and  without  some  such  tincture  of 
urbanity,  good  humor  fidters.   L*  Estrange. 

To  bb  Avoxdbd. 

But,  above  all  things,  raillery  decline,— 
Nature  but  few  does  for  that  task  design ; 
'Tis  in  the  ablest  hand  a  dang'rous  tool. 
But  never  fidls  to  wound  the  meddling  fooL 

RAIN. 
Bbautt  of  thb. 

How  beautiltd  is  the  rain  I 
After  the  dust  and  heat. 
In  the  broad  and  flery  streefti 
In  the  narrow  lane ; 
How  beantlAU  ia  the  raial 
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flow  it  clatters  along  the  roofte, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hooft; 
How  it  gubhes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing 
spout.  Longfellow, 

BLBSSIICaS  OF  THB. 

When  the  biaoken'ng  olonds  in  sprinkling 
showers 

Distil,  fh)m  the  high  summits  down  the 
rain 

Runs  trickling,  with  the  fertile  moisture 
oheer'd, 

The  orchards  smile,  Joyous  the  fetrmers  see 

Their  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heav- 
enly dew.  Phiiip. 

Definition  of. 

The  kind  reft«sher  of  the  summer  heats. 

Thomson. 
Proonostios  of. 

When  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  im- 
pend. Oay. 

He  flrst  that  useful  secret  did  explain, 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering 
raiii.  Oay, 

Showers  of. 

See  daily  show'rs  rejoice  the  thirsty  earth. 

And  bless  the  flow'ry  buds'  succeeding 

birth.  Prior. 

Dashing  in  big  drops  on  the  narrow  pane. 
And   making  mournful  music  for  the 

mind. 
While   pla3rs  his  interlude  the  wizard 
wind, 
I  hear  the  singing  of  the  ft^equent  rain. 

TTm.  JET.  BurUigh. 

RAINBOW. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast, 
0*er  mountain,  tower,  and  town; 

Or  mirror*d  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  (kthonis  down.     Campbell. 

Meantime  refhicted  from  yon  eastern  cloud. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense,  and  every  hue  unfolds. 
In  &ir  proportion  running  firom  the  red, 
To  where  the  violet  &des  into  the  sky. 

Thomson. 

DSFXNITION  OF  A. 

That  gracious  thing,  made  up  of  tears  and 
light.  Coleridge. 

That  arc  of  light. 
Bom  of  the  shower,  and  coloured  by  the 

sun ; 
Which  spans  the  heavens  when  April  skies 

are  bright  •/.  C.  PHnee. 


The  Smile  of  Gk>D. 

O,  beautiful  rainbow;— all  woven  of  light f 

There's  not  in  thy  tissue,  one  shadow  of 

night; 
Heaven  surely  is  open  when  thou  dost  ap* 

pear. 
And,  bending  above  thee,  the  angels  draw 

near. 
And  8ing~<*The  rainbow  I  the  rainbow  t 
"The  smile  of  Qod  is  here." 

Mre.  HaU. 

Hubs  of  the. 

What  skillftil  limner  e'er  would  choose 

To  paint  the  rainbow's  various  hues. 

Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 

To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 

800UU 

A  Divine  Sign. 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  de- 
vout, 
Grateful  to  heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay. 
Betokening  peaoe  fh>m  God,  and  covenant 
new.  MiUan* 

For,  fiiithftil  to  its  sacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span ; 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

CampheUm 

RANK. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.        BwmM* 

RANT. 

Nay,  an'  thou  'It  mouth, 
I'll  xant  as  well  as  thou.  Shakespeart. 

RAPTURE. 

Not  the  poet  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  on  his  e'e. 

Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture 

Tliat  thy  presence  gi'es  to  me.  Bwm9» 

RASCALS. 

Remedy  for. 

Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  then 
3rou  may  be  sure  that  there  is  one  rascal 
less  in  the  world.  Carlyle. 

RASHNESS. 

VAT.OR  OF. 

That's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  hit 
breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Shakespewr^ 
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jftASHNESS  AND  PRUDENCE. 

Bashneas  la  the  charaoteristio  of  ardent 
youth,  and  prudenoe  that  of  mellowed  age. 

Cicero. 
READING. 

Adviob  oonoebic  lira. 

Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  yoor  appe- 
tite; learn  to  live  apon  Inatruotlon;  feast 
yoor  mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh.  Read, 
and  take  your  nourishment  In  at  your  eyes, 
shut  up  your  mouth,  and  chew  th^  oud  of 
understanding.  Oongreve* 

Endless. 

As  a  man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and  for 
want  of  digestion  Is  never  nourished,  so 
these  endless  readers  may  cram  themselves 
In  vain  with  Intelleotual  Ibod. 

Dr.  I.  WaUs. 
Inounation  for. 

For  general  Improvement,  a  man  should 
read  whatever  his  Immediate  inclination 
prompts  him  to ;  though,  to  be  sure.  If  a 
man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regu- 
larly and  resolutely  advance.  What  we 
read  with  Inclination,  makes  a  stronger  im- 
pression. If  we  read  without  Inclination, 
half  the  mind  Is  employed  In  fixing  the  at- 
tention, so  there  Is  but  half  to  be  employed 
on  what  we  read.  If  a  man  begins  to  read 
in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an  Incli- 
nation to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  It  to  go  to 
the  beginning.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel 
again  the  inclination.  Johf%son, 

Love  for. 

As  much  company  as  I  have  kept,  and  as 
much  as  I  love  it,  I  love  reading  better,  and 
would  rather  be  employed  In  reading,  than 
In  the  most  agreeable  conversation. 

Pleasures  of. 

No  entertainment  Is  so  cheap  as  reading, 
nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting. 

Lcidy  M,  W.  MontagyM, 
Quality  of. 

As  conooms  the  quantity  of  what  is  to  be 
read,  there  is  a  single  rule — read  much,  but 
not  many  works.       Sir  WUliam  HamiUorK, 

Rational  Entertainment  in.  ' 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  en- 
tertained than  by  comparing  and  drawing 
a  parallel  between  his  own  private  charac- 
ter and  that  of  other  persons.         Addi9on. 

Rbfleotino  while. 

Force  yourself  to  reflect  on  what  you  read , 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  Coleridge. 


The  mind  should  be  accustomed  to  make 
reflections,  and  draw  curious  conclusions  as 
It  goes  along;  the  habitude  of  which  made 
Pliny  the  younger  affirm  that  he  never  read 
a  book  so  bad  but  be  drew  some  profit  firom 
it.  8ier%em 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  oonftite,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  gpranted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,— but  to  weigh  and  con 
aider.  Bacon. 

To  read  without  reflecting,  is  like  eating 
without  digesting.  Bwrke. 

Use  or. 

It  Is  manifest  that  all  government  of  ac- 
tion Is  to  be  obtained  by  knowledge,  and 
knowledge,  best,  by  gathering  many  knowl- 
edges, which  Is  reading. 

Sir  PhUip  Sidney. 

He  picked  something  out  of  everything 
he  read.  Pliny. 

READERS. 

Three  kinds  of. 

Some  read  to  think,  these  are  rare ;  some 
to  write,  these  are  common ;  and  some  read 
to  talk,  and  these  form  the  great  majority. 
The  first  page  of  an  author  not  unfyequently 
suffices  ail  the  purposes  of  this  latter  class, 
of  whom  It  has  been  said,  they  treat  books 
as  some  do  lords;  they  inform  themselves 
of  their  titlest  and  then  boast  of  an  Intimate 
acquaintance.  ColUm. 

REASON. 

Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling 

lamp 
Of  wand 'ring  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by 

turns. 
Fooling  the  follower  betwixt  shade  and 

shining.  Congreve. 

He  who  will  not  reason,  is  a  bigot;  he 
who  cannot,  is  a  fool;  and  he  who  dareA 
not,  is  a  slave.  Byron* 

Abode  of. 

Within  the  brain's  moat  secret  cells, 
A  certain  lord  chief  Justice  dwells. 
Of  sovereign  power,  whom  one  and  all. 
With  common  voice  we  reason  call. 

C^urehUL 

For  Aotino. 

When  a  man  has  not  a  good  reason  Ibr 
doing  a  thing,  he  has  one  good  reason  for 
letting  it  alone.  Sir  WcOter  SooU. 
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Reason,  in  the  English  language,  is  some- 
times taken  for  true  and  dear  principle; 
sometimes  for  dear  and  ftAr  dednetions; 
sometimes  ibr  the  eause,  particularly  the 
final  cause.  Locke. 

A  Director. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  dis> 
covering  in  action  what  is  good;  for  the 
laws  of  well-doing  are  the  dictates  of  right 
reason.  Hooker. 

Gift  of. 

Reason  was  given  to  curb  our  headstrong 

will, 

And  yet  but  shows  a  weak  physician^s  skill ; 

Gives  nothing  while  the  raging  fit  doth  last. 

But  stays  to  cure  it  when  the  worst  is  past ; 

Reason'sastaflTforage,  when  nature's  gone, 

But  youth  is  strong  enough  to  walk  alone. 

Dryden, 
Glory  of. 

Reason  is  the  glory  of  human  nature, 

and  one  of  the  chief  eminences  whereby 

we  are  raised  above  the  beasts,  in  this  lower 

world.  WatU. 

Man  is  not  the  prince  of  creatures, 

But  in  reason;  fail  that,  he  is  worse 

Than  horse  or  dog,  or  beast  of  wilderness. 

Field. 

Klbvating  Influknob  of. 

Reason  elevates  our  thoughts  as  high  as 

the  stars,  and  leads  us  through  the  vast  space 

of  this  mighty  fiEibric;  yet  it  comes  for  short 

of  the  real  extent  of  our  corporeal  being. 

Johnson. 
Inbuffioibnot  of. 

There  are  few  things  reason  can  discover 

with  so  much  certainty  and  ease  as  its  own 

insufficiency.  CoUier. 

Levity  of. 

Reason  is  a  very  light  rider,  and  easily 
altook  off.  Swift. 

Needs  Light. 

One  can  never  repeat  too  often,  that  rea- 
son, as  it  exists  in  man,  is  only  our  incel- 
lectual  eye,  and  that,  like  the  eye,  to  see,  it 
needs  light,— to  see  clearly  and  for,  it  needs 
the  light  of  heaven.  Anon. 

Mission  of. 

'Tis  reason's  "pexi 
To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart, 
To  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest. 
When  hopes  and  fears  distract  the  breast; 
Reason  may  calm  this  doubtftil  strife. 
And  steer  thy  bark  through  various  life. 

CMioeu 


Obbdibnob  or. 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  drift 
of  human  life,  is  to  follow  reason,  thai 
noble  spark  kindled  in  us  fh>m  heaven. 

••  Barrow. 

Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  aa 
universally  sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to 
do,  yet  it  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
obeyed,  where  it  tells  us  what  we  are  not  to 
do.  South, 

iNDBPBNDBirr  OF  PASSION. 

He  is  next  to  the  gods  whom  reason  and 
not  passion  impels.  Claudianm 

POWBB  OF. 

Reason  can  in  general  do  more  than  blind 
force.  Com  OaUue* 

There  is  no  opposing  brutal  force  to  tha 
stratagems  of  human  reason.     L* Estrange. 

PRUbENOB  OF. 

Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reason- 
able  than  to  leave  reasoning  on  things  above 
reason.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Rbflbction  of. 

Polished  steel  will  not  shine  in  the  dark ; 
no  more  can  reason,  however  refined,  shine 
efficaciously,  but  as  it  reflects  the  light  of 
IMvine  truth,  shed  fh>m  Heaven.  I\ieiter. 
Shallownbss  of. 

But  reason's  line  wants  depth  to  sound 
Heaven's  wilL  Aaron  HilL 

Strength  of. 

When  my  feason  is  afloat,  my  folth  can* 
not  long  remain  in  suspense,  and  I  believe 
in  God  as  flrmly  as  in  any  other  truth  what- 
ever;  in  short,  a  thousand  motives  draw  me 
to  the  consolatory  side,  and  add  the  weight 
of  hope  to  the  equilibrium  of  reason. 

RoueeeoMt 

Tbst  of. 

Reason  is  the  test  of  ridicule—not  ridicule 
the  test  of  truth.  Warburton^ 

Unheard. 

Neither  great  poverty,  nor  great  rioheii 
will  hear  reason.  ^iKelding. 

VOIOB  OF. 

The  voice  of  reason  Is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  the  bent  of  any  present  inclination; 
since  Inclination  will  at  length  come  over 
to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason 
to  comply  with  inoUnaUon.  Addison. 

Want  of. 

He  that  is  of  reason's  skill  bereft. 

And  wants  the  stafl' of  wisdom  him  to  stay, 

la  like  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left, 
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WHhout  an  helm  or  pilot  her  to  sway; 
Fall  mA  and  dreadfkil  la  that  ahip'a  event, 
Bo  la  the  man  that  wanta/intendlment. 

8p€fi8tT» 

REASONS. 

Good. 

Qood  reasons  most,  ox  foroe,  give  place  to 
better.  Shakespeare. 

Strong. 
Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions. 

Ibid. 

REASON  AND  INSTINCTT. 

Reason's  progressive ;  instinct  is  complete ; 
Swift  insiinot  leaps;  slow  reason   feebly 

climbs. 
Brutes  soon  their  zenith  reach.    In  ages 

they 
No  more  could  know,  do,  covet,  or  ei^Joy. 
Were  man  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun. 
The  patriarch  pupil  would  be  learning  stiU. 

Young, 

REASON  AND  PASSION. 

As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  fidth,  so  passion 
unto  reason;  as  the  pro|N)6itlons  of  Ikith 
seem  absurd  unto  reason,  so  the  tlieoriesof 
reason  unto  passion. 

Sir  Thomae  Browne. 

KECKONINO. 

I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fits  the  spirit  of 
a  tapster.  Shakespeare. 

Ruminates  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no 
arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her 
reckoning.  Iltid. 

At  the  End. 

So  comes  a  reck'nlng  when  the  banquet's 

o'er, 
The  dread  All  reck'nlng,  and  men  smile  no 

more.  Oay. 

RECREATION. 

SOOTAL  BBNBPITS  OF. 

Recreation  is  intended  to  the  mind,  as 
whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to  sharpen  the 
edge  of  it,  which  otherwlM  would  grow 
dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that  spends 
his  whole  time  in  recreation,  is  ever  whet- 
ting, never  mowing;  his  grass  may  grow 
and  his  steed  starve :  as,  contrarily,  he  that 
always  toils  and  never  recreates,  Is  ever 
mowing,  never  whetting;  labouring  much 
to  little  purpose.  As  good  no  wayihe  as  no 
edge.  Then  only  doth  the  work  go  for- 
ward, when  the  scythe  la  so  seasonably  and 


moderately  whetted,  that  it  may  cut,  and 
so  cut  that  it  may  have  the  help  of  sharp- 
ening. Bishop  HalL 

Necbssitt  or. 

He  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part 
of  his  life  must  allow  a  large  portion  of  it 
to  recreation.  Locke. 

Amusements  to  virtue  are  like  breezes  of 
air  to  the  flame— gentle  ones  will  fiin  it,  but 
strong  ones  will  put  it  out.    David  Thomas* 

REFINEMENT. 

Chabactbbistiob  or. 

That  only  can  with  propriety  be  styled 
refinement  which,  by  strengthening  the  in- 
tellect, purifies  the  manners.        Coleridge* 

POWBB  OF. 

Refinement  creates  beauty  everywhere. 
It  is  the  grossness  of  the  spectator  that  di»> 
covers  anything  like  groasneas  in  the  ob- 
ject. HazlUU 

Rabitt  of. 

If  refined  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  be 
not  so  usefdl  as  common  sense,  their  rarity, 
their  novelty,  and  the  nobleness  of  their 
objects,  make  some  compensation,  and 
render  them  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

Hume* 

REFLECTION. 

Abt  or. 

There  is  one  art  of  which  man  ahould  be 
master,— the  art  of  refiection.       Coleridge. 

Custom  of. 

The  custom  of  ft>equent  reflection  will 
keep  their  minds  fh>m  running  adrift,  and 
call  their  thoughts  home  fkt>m  useless  un- 
attentive  roving.  Locke. 

Nboesbitt  fob. 

A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pila 

Without  inhabitants,  to  ruin  runs.    Young. 

Want  or. 

They  only  babble  who  practice  not  reflee- 

tion, 
I  shall  think— «nd  thought  is  rilence. 

Sheridan. 
REFORM. 

To  Bbgin  at  Homb. 

Reform,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home.' 
Once  well  at  home,  how  will  it  radiate  out- 
wards, irrepressibte,  into  all  that  we  touch 
and  handle,  speak  and  work ;  kindling  every 
new  light  by  incalculable  contagion,  spread- 
ing, in  geometric  ratio,  tkr  and  wide,  doing 
good  only  wherever  it  spreads,  and  not 
evIL  CarlyU. 
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ril  have  no  more  begga^  Fools  shall 
have  wealth,  and  the  learned  shall  live  by 
his  wits.    1*11  hare  no  more  bankrupts. 

Oto.  Chapman. 
Of  Self. 

He  who  reforms  himself,  has  done  more 
towards  reforming  the  public,  than  a  crowd 
of  noisy,  impotent  patriots.  Laivaier, 

REFORMATION. 

Progress  in. 

What  lasting  progress  was  ever  made  in 
inoial  reformation,  except  when  every  step 
was  Insured  by  appeals  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will?  TTm.  Matthews. 

A  Work  op  Tims. 

Reformation  is  a  work  of  time.  A  na- 
tional taste,  howevQT  wrong  it  may  be,  can- 
not be  t(»tally  changed  at  once;  wo  must 
yield  a  little  to  the  prepossession  which 
has  taken  hold  on  the  mind,  and  we  may 
then  bring  people  to  adopt  what  would  of- 
fend them  if  endeavored  to  be  introduced 
by  violence.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

REFORMERS. 

Advice  to. 

Public  reformers  had  need  first  practice 
on  their  own  hearts  that  which  they  pur- 
pose to  try  on  others.  Charles  J. 

REGULARITT. 

Is  Unity. 

Regularity  is  nnlty,  unity  is  god-like, 
only  the  devil  is  changeable.  Siehter. 

RELIGION. 

Religion,  the  final  oentre  of  repose ;  the 
goal  to  which  all  things  tend,  which,  gives 
to  time  all  its  importance,  to  eternity  all  its 
glory ;  apart  fh>m  which  man  is  a  shadow, 
his  very  existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stu- 
pendous scenes  which  sniround  him  as  in- 
coherent and  unmeaning  as  the  leaves 
which  the  sibyl  scattered  in  the  wind. 

Jtobert  HalU 

In  Action. 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fiust  * 

Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act. 

W€ater  Harts. 

To  BE  Admired. 

Religion  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired, 

Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 

Ootcper. 


Appearance  of. 

The  appearance  of  religion  only  on  Sun- 
days proves  that  it  is  only  an  appearance. 

J.  Adams. 

Armour  of. 

Religion  is  the  best  armour  that  a  man 
can  have,  but  it  is  the  worst  cloak. 

Bunyan. 

At"*ribute8  of. 

True  religion 
Is  always  mild,  propitious,  and  humble, 
Plays  not  the  tyrant,  plants  no  (kith  in 

blood; 
Nor  bears  destruction    on    her    chariot- 
wheels; 
But  stoops  to  polish,  succour,  and  redress, 
And  builds  her  grandeur  on  the  public 
good.  Miller. 

Blessedness  of. 

If  we  make  religion  our  business,  God 
will  make  it  our  blessedness.         J.  Adams. 

A  man  can  even  here  be  with  God,  so 
long  as  be  bears  God  with  him.  We  should 
be  able  to  see  without  sadness  our  most 
holy  wishes  fade  like  sunfiowers,  because 
the  sun  above  us  still  forever  beams,  eter- 
nally makes  new.  and  cares  for  all ;  and  a 
man  must  not  so  much  prepare  himself  for 
eternity,  as  plant  eternity  in  himself;  eter- 
nity, serene,  pure,  full  of  depth,  Aill  of 
light,  and  of  all  else.  Riehter. 

Brightness  of. 

An  everlasting  loadstar,  that  beams  the 
brighter  in  the  heavens,  the  darker  here  on 
earth  grows  the  night  around  him. 

Carlyle. 

Changes  in. 

He  wears  his  fkith,  but  as  the  fashion  of 
his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 

Shakespeare. 

Characteristics  of. 

True  piety  Is  cheerful  as  the  day, 

Will  weep  indeed!  and  heaves  a  pitying 

groan 
For  others*  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

Oowper. 

Charms  of.  I 

Seeming  devotion  does  but  g^ildthe  knave. 
Tnat*s  neither  fkithful,  honest,  Just,  nor 

brave. 
But  where  religion  does  with  virtue  Join, 
It  makes  an  hero  like  an  angel  shine, 
t  WatUr* 
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T  venerate  the  man  whoee  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life 
Coincident,  exhibit  Indd  proof 
That  he  is  honest  In  the  saored  oause. 

CONBOLATTON  OF. 

It  18  painful  to  grow  old,  to  lose  by  d0: 
grees  the  suppleness,  strength,  and  activity 
of  the  body ;  to  perceive  each  day  our  or- 
gans growing  weaker;  but  when  we  feel 
that  the  soul,  constantly  exercised,  be- 
comes daily  more  reflective,  more  mistress 
of  herself,  more  skilftil  to  avoid,  more 
strong  to  sustain,  without  yielding  to  the 
shock  of  all  accidents,  gaining  on  the  one 
hand  what  we  lose  on  the  other,  we  are  no 
longer  sensible  of  growing  old. 

Bohert  HalL 
Definition  of.  • 

Religion  is  the  mortar  that  binds  society 
together;  the  granite  pedestal  of  liberty; 
the  strong  backbone  of  the  social  system. 

ChUhrie. 

Religion  is  equally  the  basis  of  private 
virtue  and  public  faith ;  of  the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  W.  Barrow, 

Disputing  about. 

The  dispute  about  religion, 

And  the  practice  of  it  seldom  goes  together. 

JDr.  Young, 
Effects  of. 

Religion  tends  to  the  ease  and  pleasure,  the 

I>eace  and  tranquility,  of  our  minds;  which 

all  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  did  always 

aim  at,  as  the  utmost  felicity  of  this  life. 

TUloUon* 

The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  beautiful,  its  consequences  natural,  and 
its  origin  ancient;  it  enlightens  the  mind, 
comforts  the  hearts,  and  establishes  the 
welDEtre  of  society.  C.  Bamsay, 

EZOBLLBNCB  OF. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  men's  reli- 
gion makes  them  generous,  firee-hearted, 
and  open-handed,  scorning  to  do  a  thing 
that  is  paltry  and  sneaking. 

JUaUhewHenry* 
Genuine. 

Genuine  religion  is  not  so  much  a  matter 

of  feeling  as  of  principle. 

Htproobist  in. 

An  atheist  is  but  a  mad  ridiculous  de- 
rider  of  pie^ ;   bat  a  hyproorite  makes  a 
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sober  Jest  of  God  and  religion ;  he  finds  It 
easier  to  be  upon  h}a  knees  than  to  rise  to  a 
good  action.  I^)p4' 

INDIFFBBENOB  TO. 

There  is  a  heresy  of  indifference  to  re- 
vealed religion  which  is  the  most  deadly  of 
all  heresies.  WhcUely, 

Good  Influence  of. 

Religion  hath  a  good  inlluence  upon  the 
people  to  make  them  ot>edient  to  govern- 
ment and  peaoeable  one  towards  another. 

Tilloi9on, 

Inspiration  of. 

Nothing  can  inspire  religious  duty  or  ani- 
mation but  religion.  Lord  Ooekbum. 

Living  fob. 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  fbr 
it ;  fight  for  it ;  die  for  it ;  anything  but — 
live /or  it.  Cotton. 

Measure  not  men  by  Sundays,  without 
regarding  what  they  do  all  the  week  after. 

J^Uer. 

Love  in. 

Know, 

Without  or  star,  or  angel,  for  their  g^ide, 

Who  worship  God,  shall  find  him.    Hum- 
ble love. 

And  not  proud  reason,  keeps  the  door  of 
heaven : 

Love  finds  admission,  where  proud  science 
Ikils.  Young. 

Mission  of. 

Religion  finds  the  love  of  happiness  and 
the  principle  of  duty  separate  in  us;  and 
its  mission— its  master-piece— is  to  reunite 
them.  VineL 

Motive  for. 

He  is  a  pious  man  who,  contemplating  ail 
things  with  a  serene  and  quiet  soul,  c6n- 
ceiveth  aright  of  God,  and  worshippeth  Him 
in  his  mind:  not  induced  thereto  bv  hope 
of  reward,  but  for  His  supreme  nature  and 
excel  lent  mi^  esty.  Epicurus. 

Necbssitt  of. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  I 
did  not  at  one  time  believe— that  no  sodefy 
can  be  upheld  in  happiness  and  honour 
without  the  sentiment  of  religion. 

Laltact. 

True  religion  is  the  foundation  of  society. 
When  that  is  once  sliaken  by  contempt,  th« 
whole  fiibrio  cannot  t>e  stable  nor  lastUig. 

Burk€ 
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A  SOURCB  OF  PBACfB. 

A«lig^on  orowns  the  stateBinmn  and  the 

man, 
Sole  souroe  of  public  and  of  private  peace. 

Dr.  Young, 

Plxabubb  of. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an 
easy  and  portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as 
hecarriesabout  in  his  boeom»  without  alarm- 
ing either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  world. 
A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  this 
one,  is  like  a  traveler's  putting  all  his  goods 
into  one  Jewel;  the  value  is  the  same,  and 
the  convenience  greater.  South. 

PBAOnCfB  OF. 

Live  well,  and  then,  how  soon  soe'er  thou 

die, 
Thou  art  of  age  to  claim  eternity. 

Randolph. 

A  Safb  Pbinoiplb. 

Whether  religion  be  true  or  feilse,  it  must 
be  neceesarily  granted  to  be  the  only  wise 
principle  and  safe  hypothesis  for  a  man  to 
live  and  die  by.  TUloUon. 

There  are  no  prindpies  but  those  of  re- 
ligion to  be  depended  on  in  cases  of  real  dis- 
tress ;  and  these  are  able  to  encounter  the 
worst  emei^ndes,  and  to  bear  us  up  under 
all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which  our 
life  is  subject.  Sterne, 

Professors  of. 

Nothing  exposes  religion  more  to  the  re- 
proach of  its  enemies  than  the  worldllness 
and  hard-heartedness  of  the  professors  of 
It.  MiUthew  Menry, 

PUBB. 

Pure  religion  and  undeflled  befbre  Ood 
and  the  Father  is  this :  To  visit  the  &ther- 
lasa  and  vridows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  fhmi  the  world. 

James  1, 1S7. 

Bbaboits  fob. 

It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  religion 
that  he  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  It ;  fbr 
then  a  Turk  wonld  have  as  much  reason  to 
be  a  Turk  aaa  Chriatian  to  be  a  Christian. 

CkiUingworth, 
Thb  Subbst  Rbfuob. 
Come  then,  religion,  holy,   heaven-bom 

maid, 
Thoa  surest  reftige  in  our  day  of  trouble, 
To  thy  great  guidance^  to  thy  strong  pro- 
tection, 
I  give  my  child.  FrameU. 


Restbaint  of. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  rich  man  religious;  for 
religion  preaches  restraint,  and  ridiea 
prompt  to  unlicensod  Areedom.      FeUhanu 

SiNOBBITT  19. 

For  in  religion  as  in  fHendship,  they  who 
profess  most  are  ever  the  least  sincere. 

Sheridan* 

Valub  of. 

Take  away  God  and  religion,  and  mm 
live  to  no  purpose,  without  proposing  any 
worthy  and  considerable  end  of  life  to  them- 
selves. TiUoteon. 

VlBTUBB  OF. 

It  is  Heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  maa'a 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  ProvidenQe, 
and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.     JBaee», 

Want  of. 

A  man  devoid  of  religion.  Is  like  a  hone 
without  a  bridle.  From  the  LoHn. 

REBfEBCBRANCE. 

Of  DmifB  Bbnbfiobncb. 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the   Lord  haa 
done.  Shakeepeare* 

Pabadisb  of. 

Remembrance  is  the  only  paradise  out  of 
which  we  cannot  be  driven  away.  Indeed, 
our  first  parents  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  it.  Jiiehter. 

Sbobbt  of. 

Every  one  can  remember  that  which  haa 
Interested  himself.  Flautue* 

Stbbnoth  of. 

Riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory.  Shakespeare* 

REMORSE. 

Dbfinitions  of. 
Remorse  is  the  echo  of  a  lost  virtue. 

Bulwer  LytUm* 

One  of  those  terrible  moments  wlien  iha 
wheel  of  passion  stands  suddenly  still. 

Bulwer  LyiUm* 

No  ESOAPB  FBOM. 

Not  even  for  an  hour  can  you  bear  to  ba 
alone,  nor  can  yon  advantageously  app.y 
your  leisure  time,  but  you  endeavour,  a 
ftigltive  and  wanderer,  to  escape  fh>m  yoor- 
self,  now  vainly  seeking  to  banish  remorse 
by  wine,  and  now  by  sleep ;  but  the  gloomy 
companion  presses  on  you,  and  pursues  yoa 
as  you  fly.  Horam* 
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EinsBYATiire  In  flubnob  of* 

Remorse  of  oonsdenoe  is  like  An  old 
wound ;  a  man  is  under  no  condition  to  fight 
under  sucli  drcnmstanoes.  The  pain  abates 
his  vigour,  and  takes  up  too  much  of  his  at- 
taniiOD.  Jeremy  Collier. 

PANas  OF. 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire ; 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven. 
Unfit  fbr  earth,  undoom*d  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death. 

Byron, 

fiSgh  minda  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  remorse  I 
Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  villains  have ; 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave.      SooU. 

Stino  of. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  knowingly  guilty 
to  himself;  and  there  is  no  man  that  carries 
guilt  about  him,  but  he  receives  a  sting  into 
his  soul.  TUloUoTi, 

Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself  can  find, 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind. 
Which  day  and  night  doth  dreadftilly  ao- 

.  cuse, 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  still  the  charge 
renews.  Dryden, 

REPARTEE. 

Repartee  ia  the  highest  order  of  wit,  as  it 
bespeaks  the  coolest,  yet  quickest  ezerdse 
of  genius,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions 
are  roused.  ColUm, 

REPENTAKOE. 

Akouibh  of. 

Habitual  evils  change  not  on  a  sudden. 
But  many  days  must  pass,  and  many  sor- 
rows; 
Gonscious  remorse,  and  anguish  most  be 

felt. 
To  curb  desire,  to  break  the  atubbom  will, 
And  work  a  second  nature  in  the  soul, 
Ere  virtue  can  resume  the  place  she  lost. 

Sowe» 
Bkitefitb  of. 

Sorrow  for  past  Ills,  doth  restore  frail  man 
To  his  first  inaooence.  Nabb, 

Okaraotbbutics  or. 

Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  sorrow  ftnr 
the  ill  we  have  done  as  fear  of  the  111  that 
may  hmppan  to  OS.  La  Boek^i9C€mtdk 


A  COBDIAL. 

Repentanoe, 
A  salve,  a  comfort,  and  a  cordial ; 
He  that  hath  her,  the  keys  of  heaven  hath ; 
This  is  the  guide,  this  is  the  post,  the  path* 

Drayton. 

Definitions  of. 

Repentance  is  heart's  sorrow. 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing.         SKakeapeare. 

Fob  thb  Past. 

He  who  seeks  repentance  fbr  the  past, 
should  woo  the  angel  virtue  for  the  future. 

Bulwer  Lyiton. 

A  Pbbsbbvbb. 

Repentance  is  a  goddess,  and  the  pre- 
server of  those  who  have  erred.       Julian. 

Pubifyinq  Powbb. 

Repentance  hath  a  purifying  power,  and 
every  tear  is  of  a  cleansing  virtue ;  but 
these  penitential  clouds  must  be  still  kept 
dropping ;  one  shower  will  not  suffice ;  for 
repentance  is  not  one  single  action,  but  a 
eourse.  SoMih. 

Sbeds  of. 

The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in 
youth  by  pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is 
reaped  in  age  by  pain.  Cotton. 

Stino  of. 

The  drunkard,  after  all  his  lavish  cups, 
Is  dry,  and  then  is  sok>er;  so  at  length. 
When  you  awake   from    this   lascivious 

dreamt 
Repentance  then  will  follow,  like  the  sting 
Plao'd  in  the  adder's  taiL  Webster 

Tbub. 

'Tis  not,  to  cry  God's  merc^,  or  to  sit 

And  droop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  hast 

&il'd : 
'Tisto  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit; 
And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  hast  be- 

wail'd. 
He  that  bewails  and  not  fbmakes  them  too ; 
Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 

QuaHea. 

A  sorrow  that  needeth  not  to  foe  repented 
ot  «  Cor.  vil,  10. 

REPOSE. 

Our  liDSter-iiune  e€  natare  is  repose. 

Shakespearem 

In  thb  Minb. 

When  a  man  teds  noc  repose  in  himself 
It  is  In  Tain  Ibr  him  to  seek  It  elsewhere. 

JVom  the  JfVenck 
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REPROOF. 

Gkictlbnbbs  of. 

He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reprov- 
ing their  fetnlta  that  they  were  not  bo  mach 
afraid  as  aaliamed  to  repeat  tliam. 

AUerbury. 
Sharpness  op. 

Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her ;  she's  a  ladj, 
So  tender  of  rebukee  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her.        Shakespeare. 

4 

Wisdom  in. 

Reprove  not  in  their  wrath  inoensed  men  ; 
Goodoonnsel  comes  clean  oat  of  reason  then, 
But  when  his  fury  is  appeased  and  pest, 
He  will  conceive  his  &alt,  and  mend  at 

last. 
When  he  is  cool,  and  calm,  then  utter  it ; 
Ko  man  g^ves  physic  in  the  midst  o'  the  lit. 

Jiandolph, 

REPUTATION. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him 
that  will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of 
him.  Addison. 

Disproportionate. 

Reputation  is  rarely  proportionate  to  vir- 
tue. We  have  seen  a  thousand  people  es- 
teemed, either  for  the  merit  they  had  not 
yet  attained,  or  for  that  they  no  longer  pos- 
sessed. St.  JSvremand. 

Establishing  a. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our 
reputation;  to  be  praised  by  honest  men, 
and  to  be  abused  by  rogues.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  secure  the  former,  because  it 
will  be  invariably  accompanied  by  the  lat- 
ter. OoUan. 

To  Gain  a. 

The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to 
endeavor  to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear. 

Socrates. 
Importance  of. 
O  reputation  I  dearer  far  than  life. 
Thou   precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of 

smell,  . 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some 

rash  band. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting 

toil 
Of  the  rude  spfUer,  ever  can  collect 
To  its  first  purity  and  native  sweetness. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

LlYINQ  ON. 

How  many  people  live  on  the  reputation 
of  the  reputation  they  might  have  made  I 

Holmes. 


Loss  OF. 

Had  he  unjustly  fiiUen,  your  name  had 
then  l;>een  staln'd  to  latest  times  with  ibul 
reproach ;  and  what  more  dreadftil,  more 
to  be  abhorred,  than  to  be  known  with  in- 
feimy  forever?  ^aierstm 

Power  of. 

If  entreaty  fidl, 
The  force  of  reputation  shall  prevail. 

Towmewrs. 

Difficulty  of  Presbbvino. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  save  the  bark  of  rep- 
utation from  the  rocks  of  ignorance. 

Petrarch. 

Thy  credit  wary  keep,  'tis  quickly  gone : 
Being  got  by  many  actions,  lost  by  one. 

Randolph. 

Like  a  shadow. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his 
shadow :  It  sometimes  follows  and  som^ 
times  precedes  him.  It  is  sometimes  longer 
and  sometimes  shorter  than  his  natural 
sise.  IS'ench  Proverb. 

A  Trbaburb. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

Shakespeaire. 
Undeserved. 

Reputation  is  an  Idle  and  most  ftilse  im- 
position ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  deserving.  Shakespeare. 

RESENTMENT. 
Pain  of. 

Resentment  is,  in  every  stage  of  the  pas- 
sion, painfril,  but  is  not  disagreeable,  unless 
in  excess;  pity  is  always  painfril,.  yet  al- 
ways agreeable;  vanity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
al  wa3rs  pleasant,  yet  always  disagreeable. 

Some. 
RESERVE. 

Thou  art  of  ice,  thy  kindness  ftreeses. 

A  reserved  man  is  in  continual  conflict 
with  the  social  part  of  his  nature ;  and  even 
grudges  himself  the  laugh  into  which  he  Is 
sometimes  betrayed.  Shenstone. 

RESIGNATION. 

Blbssinq  of. 

Whate'er  my  doom ; 
It  cannot  be  unhappy:  God  hath  given  me 
The  boon  of  resignation.  Wilson. 

To  God. 

It  is  the  Lord :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
Him  good.  Samuel  iii,  18. 
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Hie  Iiord  gave,  and  the  Lord  liath  taken 
away ;  bleabed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Job  i,  21. 

Now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  ahoald  I  fast? 

can  1  bring  him  back  again  ?    I  shall  go  to 

him,  but  he  shall  not  retom  to  me. 

t  »Mm%Ul  xii,  28. 
Light  of. 

True  resignation,  which  alwa3rB  brings 
with  it  the  confidence  that  unchangeable 
goodness  will  make  even  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  hopA,  and  the  contradictions 
of  life,  conducive  to  some  benefit,  casts  a 
grave  but  tranquil  light  over  the  prospect 
of  even  a  toilsome  and  troubled  life. 

Humboldt. 
RESISTANCE. 
Spibtt  of. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  resistance  implanted 
by  the  Deity  in  the  breast  of  man,  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  wrongs  he  is  des- 
tined to  endure.  C.  J.  Foz. 

RESOLUTION. 

FiBMNBSS  OF.     ' 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv*d  to  effect.     Shakespeare. 

RESPECT. 

Pboourement  of. 

Respect  is  better  secured  by  exacting  than 
soliciting  it.  QreviUe. 

REST. 

Definition  of. 

Rest  is  the  sweet  sauce  of  labor. 

Flutarch. 
REST  AND  LABOR. 

Alternate  rest  and  labor  long  endure. 

Ovid. 
RESURRECTION. 

Definition  of. 

The  resurrection  is  the  silver  lining  to 
the  dark  clouds  of  death,  and  we  know  the 
sun  is  sliining  beyond. 

RETIREMENT. 

Blessing  of. 

O  blest  retirement,  fHend  to  life's  decline. 

Retreats  fh>m  care,  that  never  must  be 
mine; 

How  blest  is  he  who  crowns.  In  shades  like 
these, 

A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  tempta- 
tions try. 

And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  I 

Qoldtmith. 


Happiness  of. 

O  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content  I 

To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

Denham* 

RETREAT. 

Nobility  of. 

In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat. 

B%ai0t. 

RETRIBUTION. 

INBVITABLB. 

Man  never  fastened  one  end  of  a  chafai 
around  the  neck  of  his  brother,  that  God's 
own  hand  did  not  fasten  the  other  end 
round  the  neck  of  the  oppressor. 

LamarUne 

And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  ic 
his  revenges.  Shakespeare 

RETROSPECTION. 

Plbasubbs  of. 

And  often  a  retrospect  delights  the  mind. 

Da/9U. 
REVENGE. 

Bbutalizing  Effect. 

The  indulgence  of  revenge  tends  to  make 
men  more  savage  and  crueL 

Lord  Karnes. 

COWABDICE  OF. 

Revenge,  weak  women's  valour,  and  in 

men. 
The  rufiian's  cowardice,  keep  from  thy 

breast: 
The  fiMStious  palace  is  the  serpent's  den^ 
Whom  cowards  there,  with  secret  slaughter 

feasL  Sir  W.  IktvenaKU 

Definition  of. 

Wild  Justice.  Bacon. 

Ebbob  of. 

How  rash,  how  inconsiderate  is  rage  f 
How  wretched,  oh !  how  Iktal  is  our  error, 
When  to  revenge  precipitate  wo  run ; 
Revenge,  that  still  with  double  force  reooiki 
Back  on  itself;  and  is  its  own  revenge. 
While  to  the  short  liv'd,  momentary  Joy, 
Succeeds  a  train  of  woes,  an  age  of  torments. 

JFrowde. 
A  Feveb. 

Revenge  is  a  fever  in  our  own  blood,  to 
be  cured  only  by  letting  the  blood  of  anoth- 
er; but  the  remedy  too  often  produces  a 
relapse,  which  is  remorse— a  malady  fJEur 
more  dreadftil  than  the  first  disease,  he* 
cause  it  is  incurable.  OoUon 
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FOLIiT  OF. 

A  man  that  stadieth  revenge  keepeth  hia 
own  wounds  green,  whioh  otherwise  would 
heal  and  do  well.  Lord  Bacon. 

Passion  of. 

Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion,  yengeanoe, 
of  Justice;  ii\Juries  are  revenged,  crimes 
are  avenged.  Johiuon. 

Bbst  Sort  of. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  T  be  bravely  re- 
venged ;  slight  it,  and  the  work's  beg^n ; 
forgive  it,  'tis  finisht ;  he  is  below  himself 
that  is  not  above  any  injury.  Quarlea. 

^e  best  revenge  is  to  reform  oar  crimes; 
Then  time  crowns  sorrows,  sorrows  sweeten 
times.  MiddUton, 

The  best  sort  of  revenge  is  not  to  be  like 
him  who  did  the  Injuiy.  AnioninuM, 

8URKNBS8  OF. 

Revenge  is  sure,  though  sometimes 
■lowly  paced.  Dryden. 

A  Weakickss. 

Revenge  is  always  the  pleasure  of  a  lit- 
tle, wealc,  and  narrow  mind.  JuvencU, 

RHETORIC. 

Rhetoric  without  logic,  is  like  a  tree  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root.     Selden, 

Of  the  Heart. 

The  heart's  stlU  rhetoric,  disclosed  with 
eyes.  JShaketpeare. 

RHYME. 

For  rhyme,  the  rudder  is  of  verses. 
With  whioh,  like  shipSi  they  steer  their 

MuiUr. 


RHYME  AND  REASON. 

1.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak?  . 

8.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much.  Shakespeare. 

I  was  promised  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme ; 
Froia  that  time  until  this  season, 
I  received  no  rhyme  nor  reason. 

JS^[>eneer, 

RICHES. 

Tub  Best. 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

Ooldemith. 

Burden  of. 

There  is  a   burden  of  care  in  getting 
riches,  fear  in  keeping  them,  temptation  in 


using  them,  g^it  in  abusing  them,  ■orroff 

in  hieing  them:  and  a  burden  of  acoouat 

at  least  to  be  given  up  concerning  them. 

Matthew  Henry. 
A  Curse. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare, 

more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit 

praise.  MilUmm 

Definition  of.  * 

I  take  him  to  be  the  only  ridi  man  that 

lives  upon  what  he  has,  owes  nothing,  and 

is  contented ;  for  there  is  no  determinate 

sum  of  money,  nor  quantity  of  estate,  that 

can  denote  a  man  rich,  since  no  man  is 

truly  rich  that  has  not  so  much  as  perfeotlx 

satiates  his  desire  of  having  more;  for  the 

desire  of  more  is  want,  and  want  is  poverty. 

Howe. 
Gifts  of. 

What  riches  give  ua,  let  us  first  inquire : 

Meat,  fire,  and  clothes;  what  more?  meaty 

clothes,  and  fire.  J^^pe. 

Hurtful. 

Riches  for  the  most  part  are  hurtful  to 
them  that  possess  them.  IHutcweh. 

Influence  of. 

As  riches  and  fkvor  forsake  a  man,  we 
discover  him  to  be  a  fool,  but  nobody  could 
find  it  out  in  his  prosperity.     La  Bruyere. 

Leayinq. 

Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their 
kindred  or  their  fHends;  and  moderate 
portions  prosper  beet  in  both.  j^ocon. 

Loss  OF. 

Riches  do  not  exhilarate  us  so  much 
with  their  possession  as  they  torment  ua 
with  their  loss.  Gregory. 

Need  Bbtonik 

However  rich  or  elevated,  a  namelesa 
something  is  always  wanting  to  our  imper- 
fect fortune.  JEToroce. 

Privileoe  of. 

The  greatest  and  most  amiable  privilege 
which  the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  is  that 
which  they  exercise  the  least— the  privi- 
lege of  making  them  happy.  CoUon. 
Produce  Satiety. 

Satiety  comes  of  riches,  and  oontuma- 
dousness  of  satiety.  SoUm. 

Selfishness  of. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound 
in  riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be 
in  want.  JSwifi. 
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SULVBBT  OF. 

A  great  fortune  Is  a  great  idayery. 

SeneccL 
Vbb  of. 

Ue   hath    riches   saffldent,   who    hath 

enough  to  be  oharitable. 

Sir  Thom<u  Braume. 

Believe  not  muoh  them  that  seem  to  de^ 
splse  riches ;  for  they  despise  them  that  de- 
spair of  them ;  and  none  are  worse  when 
they  come  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise; 
riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly 
away  of  themselves,  sometimes  they  must- 
be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Biieon. 

We  see  how  much  a  man  Aot,  and  there- 
fore we  envy  him;  did  we  see  how  little  he 
enjoys,  we  should  rather  pity  him.      Seed, 

A  great  estate  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
those  who  do  not  know  how  to  viae  it,  for 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  wealthy 
persons  live  scandalously  and  miserably; 
riches  do  them  no  service  in  order  to  virtue 
and  happiness;  therefore  'tia  precept  and 
principle,  not  an  estate  that  makes  a  man 
good  for  something.  ArUaninus. 

If  a  rich  man  is  proud  of  his  wealth,  he 
should  not  be  praised  until  it  is  known  how 
he  employs  it.  Soeratee, 

RICH  AND  POOR. 

Counsel  to  the. 

Rich,  be  not  exalted,  poor,  be  not  dejected. 

Cleobulus. 

RIDICULE. 

Power  of. 

Ridicule   is  frequently  employed  with 

more  power  and  success,  than  severity. 

JSToroee. 
Use  of. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men 

out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some 

use ;  but  it  is  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out 

of  virtue  and   good    sense,  by  attacking 

everything  solemn  and  serious.     Addiaan* 

RIOOR. 
Extreme. 

An  extreme  rigor  is  sure  to  arm  every- 
thing against  it,  and  at  length  to  relax  into 
a  supine  neglect.  Burke. 

RING. 
Weddino. 

Ohl  how  many  torments  lie  in  the  small 
dnde  of  a  wedding  ring.        ChUey  Oibber. 

RIVALRY. 

Two  stars  keep  not  motion  in  one  sphere. 

Shakeapearem 


ROARING. 

I  will  roar,  that  it  will  do  any  mau*8 
heart  good  to  hear  me. 

I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove;  I 
will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Shakeapecwe, 

ROBBERS. 

Charaotbb  or. 

They  were  in  truth  great  rascals,  and  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  people  who  find 
things  before  they  are  lost.  Orimmm 

ROD. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly.  Kiss  the 
rod.  Shakespeare, 

He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son. 

Jh'overba  xiii,  24. 

ROGUE. 
A. 
Rogue  in  spirits,  and  rogue  in  grain. 

Bobt,  Heath. 

ROGUERY. 

Unhappinbss  of. 

After  long  experience  of  the  world,  I  af- 
firm, before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who 
was  not  unhappy.  Juniua. 

ROBiANCE. 
Love  of. 

In  this  common-place  world,  every  one  is 
said  to  be  romantic,  who  either  admires  a 
fine  thing  or  does  one.  I\}pe, 

RUDENESS. 

FOLLT  OF. 

Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  pleasure 
some  people  take  in  "speaking  their 
minds."  A  man  of  this  make  will  say  a 
rude  thing  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  8a3ing 
it,  when  an  opposite  behaviour,  ftill  as  in- 
nocent, might  have  preserved  his  friend,  or 
made  his  fortune.  Steele. 

Has  vo  Liobnsb. 

A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uneivll 
thing,  than  to  act  one;  no  more  right  to 
say  a  rude  thing  to  another,  than  to  knock 
him  down.  Johnaoum 

RULERS. 

ASYIOB  TO. 

He  that  would  govern  others,  first  should 

be 
The  master  of  himself,  richly  endued 
With  depth  of  understanding,  height  of 

knowledge.  Jllaaaimffar 
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RULING. 

Unfitness  fob. 

He  is  untie  to  manage  publio  matters, 
Who  knows  not  how  to  rule  at   home  his 
household.  Ford. 

RUMOR. 

Belief  in. 

He  that  easily  believes  rumors  has  the 
principle  within  him  to  augment  rumors. 
It  IS  strange  to  see  the  ravenous  appetite 
with  which  some  devourers  of  character 
and  happiness  fix  upon  the  sides  of  the  in- 
nocent and  unfortunate.  Jane  JPorter, 

Cbabaoteb  of. 

Lord  Rumour  speaks : 
I,  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  West, 
Making  tlie  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  Earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  rise ; 
Upon  which  in  every  language  I  pronounoe, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  fiiise  reports. 

8hake9pe€Mre, 

Incbease  of. 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and 

echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  feared.  Ibid. 

The  flying  rumours  gathered lui  they  roll*d. 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargement 

too. 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it 

grew.  Pope. 

An  Evil  Messbngbb. 

Rumour  was  the  messenger 
Of  defamation,  and  so  swift,  that  none 
Gould  be  the  first  to  tell  an  evil  tale. 

Pollok. 

Slandbbous. 

Curse  the  tongue 
Whence  slanderous  rumour,  like  the  adder's 

drop, 
Distills  her  venom,  withering  fiiendshlp*s 

faith, 
Turning  love's  fkvour.  HiUhouae. 

Spbeadino. 

The  art  of  spreading  rumours  may  be 
compared  to  the  an  of  pin-making.  There 
is  usually  some  truth,  which  I  call  the  wire ; 
as  this  passes  flrom  hand  to  hand,  one  gives 
it  a  polish,  another  a  point,  others  make 
and  put  on  the  head,  and  at  last  the  pin  is 
completed.  John  NewUm. 


RURAL. 

Sights  and  Soctnds. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.  Oowperm 


SABBATH. 


O  day  most  calm,  most  bright. 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud« 
Th'  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 

Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  bl(K>d ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay; 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

George  Herbert, 
Blessedness  of  the. 

Sunday,  that  day  so  tedious  to  the  triflera 
of  earth,  so  full  of  beautiful  reposes  of  calm- 
ness and  strength  for  the  earnest  and  heav- 
enly minded.  Maria  J.  M  ^IntoeK 

To  THE  Labobbb. 

Hail  Sabbath  I  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's 
day.  Qrahame* 

Fob  Man. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.  8i.  Mark  ii,  27. 

Obsbbvanoe  of  the. 

Life  and  blessing  will  attend  the  man 
who  observes  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath 
of  rest  is  a  continual  lesson  to  hi  in  to  turn 
his  eye  flrom  all  created  objects,  and  look 
to  that  heavenly  rest  Into  which  God  is  en- 
tered, and  which  is  promised  to  man. 

J,  Milner, 

He  that  remembers  not  to  keep  the  Chris* 
tian  Sabbath  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
will  be  in  danger  to  forget  before  the  end 
of  the  week  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

Sir  £dfnund  Tumerm 

Of  the  Poob. 

Yes,  child  of  suffering,  thou  mayst  well  be 

sure. 
He  who  ordained  the  Sabl)ath  loves  the 

poor  I  LowelL 

Stillness  of  the. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hullow'd  di^  I 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The   ploughboy's  whistle,  and  the  milk* 
maid's  song.  OrahamB. 

SADNESS. 
Impiety  of. 
'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 

Dr.  Tounff* 
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SAILOR. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  tlie  storm, 

Bad  are  the  woes  that  wreclc  thy  manly 
form  I 

Rooks,  waves,  and   winds,  the   shattered 
bark  delay. 

Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  ftu*  away. 

CampbelL 

LovB  Towards  thb. 

1  love  the  sailor ;  his  eventftii  life^ 

His  generous  spirit— his  contempt  of  dan- 
ger— 

His  firmness  in  the  gale,  the  wreck*  the 
strife ; 

And  though  a  wild  and  reckless  ocean- 
ranger, 

God  g^nt  he  make  the  port,  when  life  i80*er. 

Where  storms  are  hushed,  and  billows  break 
no  more.  WaUer  Colton. 

SAINTS. 
Intoleranob  of. 

As  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those  that 
have  Just  been  mended,  so  no  sinners  are 
so  intolerant  as  those  tliat  have  Just  turned 
out  saints.  CoUon* 

SALUTATION. 

Indioation  of  Chabaoter. 

As  a  man's  salutation,  so  is  the  total  of 
his  character;  In  nothing  do  we  lay  our- 
selves so  open  as  In  our  manner  of  meeting 
and  salutation.  Lavaier, 

SARCASaiC 

Language  of. 

Sarcasm  I  now  see  to  be.  In  general,  the 
language  of  the  devil;  for  which  reason  I 
have,  long  since,  as  good  as  renounced  it. 

CarlyU. 
Treatment  of. 

He  who  rests  satisfied  in  merely  defend- 
ing himself  against  sarcasm  and  abuse  is 
always  a  loser.  QoetKe* 

SATAN. 

» 

Th*  infernal  serpent;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind.  MiUon. 

Ambition  of. 

H  ere  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

MUUm. 

Evil  Qualitibs  of. 

Satan,  as  a  master,  is  bad ;  his  work  much 
worse ;  and  his  wages  wont  of  alL    I\Mer. 


Strataobm  of. 

If  Satan  doth  fetter  us,  'tis  indii&rent  to 
him  whether  it  be  by  a  cable  or  by  a  hair; 
nay,  perhaps  the  smallest  sins  are  his  great- 
est stratagems.  ibid, 

SATIETY. 

A  CURSB. 

Some  are  cursed  with  the  ftilness  of  sa- 
tiety; and  how  can  they  bear  the  ills  of 
life,  when  its  very  pleasures  fittlgue  them  T 

ColUm. 

Cause  of. 

Satiety  comes  of  a  too  often  repetition ; 
and  he  who  will  not  give  himself  leisure  to 
be  thirsty,  can  never  find  the  true  pleasure 
of  drinking.  Montaigne* 

Effects  of. 

A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things. 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings. 

Shakespeare* 

SATIRE. 

Satire  is  a  composition  of  salt  and  mer- 
cury, and  it  depends  upon  the  difiTerent 
mixture  and  preparation  of  these  ing^di- 
ents  that  it  comes  out  a  nobie  medicine  or 
rank  poison.  Jeffrey. 

Circulation  of. 

Satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  peo- 
ple circulate  more  by  giving  copies  in  con- 
fidence to  the  friends  of  the  parties,  than 
by  printing  them  T  Sheridan. 

CUBflB  OF. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow, 
Tliat  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my 

foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear. 

i\>pe» 
Definition  or. 

Wit  larded  with  malice. 

Shakeepeate. 
Effects  of. 
Whose  wound  no  salve  can  cure.    Each 

blow  doth  leave 
A  lasting  sear,  that  with  a  poison  eats 
Into  the  marrow  of  their  fkme,  and  liyeai 
Th*  eternal  ulcer  to  their  memories. 

Itandolj^ 

Evils  of. 

The  feathered  arrow  of  satire  has  oft  ceea 
wet  with  the  heart's  blood  of  its  victims. 

Dforoettr 
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Influbncb  of. 

When  satire  flies  abroad  on  &laehood's 

wing, 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting ; 
But  when  to  truth  allied,  the  wound  she 

g^ves 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 

ChurchiU. 
Stino  of. 

A  bitter  Jest,  when  the  satire  oomes  too 

near  the  truth,  leaves  a  sharp  sting  behind. 

TaeUu9. 
Fit  Subjects  for. 

The  connection  between  vioe  and  mean- 
ness is  a  fit  subject  for  satire,  but  when  the 
satire  is  a  fSsMst,  it  outs  with  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  diamond. 

Treatment  of. 

Of  satires  I  think  as  Epictetus  did :  «<If 
evil  be  said  of  thee,  and  if  it  be  true,  correct 
thyself;  if  it  be  a  Ue,  laugh  at  it."  By  dint 
of  time  and  experience  I  have  learned  to  be 
a  good  post  horse ;  I  go  through  my  ap- 
pointed daily  stage,  and  I  care  not  for  the 
ours  who  bark  at  me  along  the  road. 

Frederick  the  Oreat. 

USB  OF. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of 
vices  by  correction ;  and  he  who  writes  hon- 
estly is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender, 
than  the  physician  to  the  patient  when  he 
proHcribes  harsh  remedies.  Dryden. 

SAVING. 

Ko  gain  is  so  certain  as  that  which  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  economical  use  of  what  you 
have.  JFVom  the  Latin. 

SCANDAL. 
Evils  of. 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongues  alone, 
But  speak  a  ianguage  of  their  own ; 
Can  read  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  look, 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book; 
Convey  a  libel  in  a  fh>wn, 
And  wink  a  reputation  down ; 
Or,  by  the  tossing  of  a  fan. 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man.  JSfwtft. 

Now   they   interpret  motions,  looks,  and 

eyes. 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies.        Ji)pe. 

No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  'scape;  back-wounding  cal- 
umny 

The  wliitest  virtue  strikes ;  what  king  so 
strong. 

Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous 
tongue?  JS^ketpeare. 


Never  Listeiciiiq  to. 

I  never  listen  to  calumnies,  because,  if 
they  are  untrue,  I  run  the  risk  of  being  de> 
ceived,  and  if  they  be  true,  of  hating  per- 
sona not  worth  thinking  about. 

Manieequieu. 
A  Monster. 

Detraction's  a  bold  monster,  and  fears  not 

To  wound  the  fkme  of  princes  if  it  find 

But  any  blemish  in  their  lives  to  work  on. 

Mcueinffer* 
Prevalence  or. 

The  world  with  calumny  abounds, 
The  whitest  virtue  slander  wounds; 
There  are  whose  Joy  is,  night  and  day, 
TO  tails  a  character  away : 
Eager  fh>m  rout  to  rout  they  haste. 
To  blast  the  generous  and  the  chaste, 
And  hunting  reputations  down. 
Proclaim  their  triumphs  through  the  town. 
What  mind's  in  suoh  a  base  employment 
To  feel  the  slightest  self-enjoyment  I    i^e. 
Spread  of. 

There  Is  a  iust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame. 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbor's  shame; 
On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  fly, 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bom  and  die. 

mia  Louisa  Harvey* 

SCANDAL  MONGERS. 

These  are  the  spiders  of  society ; 

They  weave  their  petty  webs  of  lies  and 

sneers, 
And  lie  themselves  in  ambush  for  the  spoil, 
The  web  seems  fair,  and  glitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  poor  victim  winds  him  in  the  toil 
Before  he  dreams  of  danger  or  of  death. 

X.  JSS.  Landofu 

SCAR. 
Honor  of  a. 
A  scar  nobly  got  is  a  good  livery  of  honor. 

Shakespeare* 

SCEPTIC. 
Folly  of  a. 

As  the  man  of  pleasure,  by  a  vain  attempt 
to  be  more  happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  * 
often  more  miserable  than  most  men  are, 
so  the  sceptic,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  wise 
t>e3rond  what  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges 
Into  a  darkness  more  deplorable,  and  a 
blindness  more  Incurable  than  that  of  the 
common  herd,  whom  he  despises,  and 
would  foin  instruct.  OoUom 

SCEPTICISM. 
Unreasonableness  of. 

I  would  rather  dwell  in  the  dim  fbg  of 
superstition  than  In  air  rarifled  to  nothing 
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bj  Che  air  pnmp  of  unbelief;  in  whioh  the 
panting  breast  expires,  vainly  and  oonvul- 
siyely  gasping  for  breath.  BiehUr, 

SCHEMES. 

The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mioe  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  agley, 
And  lea*e  us  nought  but  g^ef  and  pain, 

For  promised  Joy.  Bums, 

SCHOLARS. 

J  OWBR  OF. 

Sctiolars  are  men  of  peaoe ;  they  bear  no 
arms,  but  their  tongues  are  sharper  than 
Aotius's  sword,  their  pens  carry  fUrther, 
and  give  a  louder  report  than  thunder.  1 
had  rather  stand  in  the  shock  of  a  basilisk, 
than  in  the  fdry  of  a  merciless  pen. 

Sir  ThovMiB  Browne* 

SCFEBFIOIAL. 

They  3ghtly  skim, 
And  gently  sip  the  dimply  river's  brim. 

VirgiL 
SCIENCE. 

AOQUISITION  OF. 

No  science  is  speedily  learned  by  the 
noblest  genius  without  tuition.  WatU. 

The  Safeouabd  of  Religion. 

Science  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be, 
the  safeguard  of  religion. 

SirDavidBrewater. 

SCOLDING. 

Of  CHIIiDBBN. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they 
ought  to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  repre- 
senting the  ill  or  unbecomingness  of  the 
&ults,  rather  than  a  hasty  rating  of  the 
child  for  it.  Lock: 

SCORN. 
Dbead  of. 

Oh !  what  a  thing,  ye  gods,  is  scorn  or  pity  I 
Heap  on  me,  Heaven,  the  heat  of  all  man- 
kind, 
Load  me  with  envy,  malice,  detestation ; 
Let  me  be  horrid  to  all  apprehension ; 
Let  the  world  shun  me,  so  I  'scape  but  scorn. 

Lee. 

Gbibvousness  of. 

Scorn  is  more  grievous  than  the  pains  of 

death ; 
Reproach  more  piercing  than  the  pointed 

sword.  Home. 

SCRAPS. 

The  scraps 
£Yom  other  trenchers,  twice  or  thrice  trans- 
lated. Jerome. 


SCRIPTURE. 
The. 

Writ  in  the  climate  of  Heaven,  and  In 

the  language  spoken  by  angels. 

Longfellow. 

SCULPTURE. 
Art  of. 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ; 
and  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears 
away  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubbish.  Addison. 

SEA. 
The. 

Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land. 

Oeo,  Herbert. 

Sublimity  of. 

Sea  1  of  Al mightiness  itself  the  Immense 

And  glorious  mirror!— how  thy  azure  fkob 

Renews  the  heavens  in  their  magnificence ! 

What  awful  grandeur  zounds  thy  heavy 

space; 
Thy  surge   two  world's  eternal  warring 

sweeps, 
And  God's  throne  rests  on  thy  majestio 

deeps.  Chenedolle. 

Thou  paragon  of  elemental  powers. 
Mystery  of  waters— never  slumbering  seal 
Impassioned  orator  with  lips  sublime. 
Whose  ways  are  arguments  which  prove  a 
Grod  I  Bobert  Montgomery. 

Voice  of  the. 

The  ocean's  surfy,  slow,  deep  mellow 
voice,  ftill  of  mystery  and  awe,  moaning 
over  the  dead  it  holds  in  its  bosom,  or  lul- 
ling them  to  unbroken  slumbers  fn  the 
chambers  of  its  vasty  depths.    Haliburton. 

SEASONa 
The. 

The  seasons  alter;  hoary  headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose; 
And  on  old  Hyem's  chin  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chapletof  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery  set:  The  spring,  the  sum* 

mer. 
The  diiding  autumn,  angry  winter,  ciiange 
Their  wonted  liveries;  and  the  mazed  worldf 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is 

which.  fihakeepear^ 

SECRECY. 
Benefit  of. 

Secrecy  has  been  well  termed  the  soul  of 
all  great  designs.    Perhaps  more  has  been 
effected  by  concealing  our  own  intentions^ 
than  by  discovering  those  of  our  enemy 
But  great  men  snoceed  in  both.         OoUom 
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Fob  the  Happt. 

Seoreoy  is  for  the  happy—Misery,  hope- 
leH  misery,  needs  no  veil :  ander  a  thou- 
sand sans  it  dares  aot  openly.  SchUUr, 

Aids  Sucobss. 

Seoreoy  in  suits  goes  a  great  way  towards 
suooess.  Bacon, 

Av  Aid  to  Vicv. 

Where  secrecy  or  mystery  begins,  yioe  or 
roguery  is  not  fiir  off.  Johnson. 

SECRET. 

PiVULOINO  A. 

What  thou  seest,  speak  of  with  oautlon. 

8olon. 
A  secret  in  his  mouth, 
Is  lilce  a  wild  bird  put  into  a  oage ; 
Whose  «ioor  no  sooner  opens,  bat  'tis  out. 

•TotMon. 
KBBPma  A. 

*Tls  in  my  memory  lock'd, 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Shakespeare. 

What  thou  intendest  to  do,  speak  not  of 
before  thou  doest  it.  JHUcLchus. 

Plaoub  of  a. 

I  TOW  and  protest  there's  more  plague 
than  pleasure  with  a  seoret.  Colman. 

Safety  of. 

A  secret  is  seldom  sa^  in  more  than  one 
breast.  Sw\ft. 

TELLIIfa  A. 

Then  stop  if  you're  wise,  nor  the  secret  let 

For  a  secret  onoe  told  is  no  secret  at  all. 

P.  J.  Seat  le. 

SECRETS. 

CONOEALMENT  OF. 

Search  not  to  find  what  lies  too  deeply  hid, 

Nor  to  know  things  where  knowledge  is 

forbid.  Denham. 

DrVULOINQ. 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  Is  generally  folly, 
but  that  folly  is  without  guilt ;  to  commu- 
nicate those  with  which  we  are  intrusted  is 
always  treachery,  and  treachery  for  the 
most  part  combined  with  folly.       Johnson. 

Fondness  fob. 

None  are  so  fond  of  secrets,  as  those  who 
do  not  mean  to  keep  them;  such  persons 
covet  secrets,  as  a  spendthrift  covets  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  circulation.  Cotton. 

Of  Natube. 

Generally  he  perceived  in  men  of  devout 
■Implieity  tliis  opinion ;  that  the  secrets  of 


nature  were  the  secrets  of  God,  part  of  that 
glory  into'  which  man  is  not  to  press  tooi 
boldly.  J^oeoM.' 

Intbustinq  of. 

Trust  him  not  with  your  secrets  who, 
when  left  alone  in  your  room,  turns  over 
your  papers.  Lavatsrm 

Kbbpinq  of. 

When  two  fdends  part  they  should  look 
up  one  another's  secrets,  and  interchange 
their  keys.  FeUha/Mm 

Neither  hear  nor  tell  secrets.         tSMsr. 


Conceal  thy  domestic  ills. 


Thalss. 


SECURITY. 

Shut  doors  after  you ;  flist  bind,  fiuit  find  s 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind. 

Shakespeare. 

SELF. 

Explore  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind, 
In  the  soul's  honest  volume  read  mankind. 
And  own,  in  wise  and  simple,  great  and 

small. 
The  same  grand  leading  principle  in  all, 
*    *    *    and  by  whatever  name  we  oali 
The  ruling  tyrant,  self  is  all  in  all 

ChurehUL 
Cbyinq  Down. 

And  though  all  ory  down  self,  none  means 
His  ownself  in  a  literal  sense.  Butler^ 

DiSSATISFAOTION  WITH. 

Be  alwajrs  displeased  with  what  thoa  art, 
if  thou  desirest  to  attain  to  what  thou  art 
not;  fbr  where  thou  hast  pleased  thyaeU^ 
there  thou  abidest.  But  if  thou  sayest  I 
have  enough,  thou  perishest.  Always  add, 
alwa3's  walk,  alwayti  proceed.  Neither 
stand  still,  nor  go  back,  nor  deviate. 

AugusHns* 
An  Eneht. 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  man  against 
whom  you  have  most  reason  to  guard  your- 
self? Your  looking-glass  Will  give  you  a 
very  fkir  likeness  of  his  fiice.  WhaUvty. 

SELF-ACCUSATION. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but 
myself,  against  whom  1  know  most  faults. 

Shakesptfsre. 

SELF-COMMAND. 

We  should  not  sadden  the  harmless 
mirth  of  others  by  suffering  our  own  mel- 
ancholy to  be  seen ;  and  this  species  of  ex- 
ertion is,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward ;  ibr 
the  good  spirits  which  are  at  first  simulated 
become  at  length  real.  Thomas  SooiL 
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KOLLT  OF. 

Wouldest  thou  not  be  thought  a  fool  in 
another's  conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thy  own ; 
he  that  trusts  to  his  own  wisdom,  proclaims 
his  own  folly ;  he  is  truly  wise,  and  shall 
appear  so,  that  hath  folly  enough  to  be 
thought  not  worldly  wise,  or  wisdom 
enough  to  see  his  own  folly.  Q^arle8. 

Self-condemnation. 

Thine  own  mouth  oondemneth  thee,  and 
not  I :  Yea,  thine  own  lips  testify  against 
thee.  Job  XT,  6. 

SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they 

VirgU. 


SELF-CONTROL. 

He  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  than  a 
king.  MilUm. 

IHPORTANCB  OF. 

One  of  the  most  important,  but  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  for  a  powerful  mind 
is,  to  be  its  own  master.  Minerva  should 
alwa^ns  be  at  hand  to  restrain  Achilles  fh>ra 
blindly  following  his  impulses  and  appe- 
tites, even  those  which  are  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  those  which  are  animal 
and  sensual.  A  pond  may  lie  quiet  in  a 
plain ;  but  a  lake  wants  mountains  to  com- 
pass and  hold  it  in.  Anon, 

H^  that  would  govern  others,  first  should 

be 
The  master  of  himself.  Maasinger. 

SELF-DECEPTION. 
No  man  was  ever  so  much  deceived  by 
another  as  by  himself.  Oreville, 

SELF-DEFENSE. 
Law  of  Nature. 
Self-defense  is  nature's  eldest  law. 

Dryden. 
SELF-DENIAL. 
Advantaqes  of. 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  association 
with  Gk>d ;  and,  by  making  you  his  partner, 
interests  you  in  all  his  happiness. 

Boyle, 

The  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more 

he  shall  ebtain  flrom  God.  Horace. 

Benefits  of. 

Teach  self-denial,  and  make  Its  praotlce 
pleasurable,  and  you  create  for  the  world  a 
destiny  more  sublime  than  ever  issued 
from  the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer. 

Sir  WMerSeoiU 


Bbavebt  of. 

There  never  did,  and  never  will  exlUt 
anything  permanently  noble  and  excellent 
in  a  character  which  was  a  stranger  to  the 
exercise  of  resolute  self-denial. 

Sir  Walter  SeoU. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Let  not  sleep  foil  upon  thy  eyes  till  thou 
hast  thrice  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the 
past  day.  Where  have  I  turned  aside  ftom 
rectitude?  What  have  I  been  doing? 
What  have  I  left  undone,  which  I  ought  to 
have  done  ?  Begin  thus  ftom  the  first  act, 
and  proceed ;  and,  in  conclusion,  at  the  111 
which  thou  hast  done,  be  troubled,  and  re- 
joice for  the  good.  Pythagorae. 

SELF-IMPORTANCE. 

Curb  of. 

To  quell  the  pride,  even  of  the  greatest, 
we  should  reflect  how  much  we  owe  to 
others,  and  how  little  to  ourselves.   Cotton, 

Thoroughness  of. 

Inspect  the  neighbourhood  to  thy  life; 
every  shelf,  every  nook  of  thy  abode ;  and, 
nestling  in,  quarter  thyself  in  the  farthest 
and  most  domestic  windingf  of  thy  snail 
house.  Rickter^ 

Wisdom  of. 

By  all  means,  use  sometimes  to  be  alone ; 
Salute  thyself— see  what  thy  soul  doth  wear ; 
Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest,  for  'tis  thine  own, 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  flnd*st 
there.  WordeworHu 

SELF-HELP. 

Help  yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help  you. 

LaFonUdne, 

I  have  ever  held  it  as  a  maxim,  never  to 
do  that  through  another,  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  execute  myself. 

Montesquimi, 

SELF-INTEREST. 

Self  interest  is  the  mainspring  of  all  our 
actions,  and  utility  is  the  test  of  their  value. 

Cotton. 

SELFISHNESS. 

DbspioabiiiItt  of. 

1  would  cut  off  my  own  head,  if  it  had 
nothing  better  In  it  but  wit ;  and  tear  out 
my  own  heart,  if  it  had  no  better  disposi- 
tion than  to  love  only  myself,  and  laugh 
at  all  my  neighbours.  Pi>p% 
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iKflXMSIBILITT  or. 

Our  virtues  disappear  when  pot  In 
petition  with  onr  luteraats,  A  riven  Iom 
themselvea  1q  the  ooean. 

Im  Boehefmneaidd, 

k.  VlGB. 

SelQshnesH  .  .  .  a  viae  utterly  at  rarlftnoe 
with  the  bapptnessof  him  who  barboun  It,. 
and,  aa  aucb,  condemned  by  aelMove. 

air  J.  MaetnUoik. 
SBLP-KHOWLEDaE. 

Be  that  knows  blmaelf,  knows  otbara; 
and  he  that  is  ignorant  of  himself,  oonld 
not  write  a  very  pnitbnnd  lecture  on  other 
men's  beads.  CkiUon. 

There  are  some  temper*— how  shall  I  de- 
^oribe  them— formed  either  of  such  impene- 
trable matter,  or  wrought  up  by  habitual 
selfishness  to  such  an  utter  tnaenalbiUty  of 
what  becomes  of  the  (biinnes  of  Ibelr  Allow- 
creatures,  as  If  they  were  not  partakers  of 
the  Mme  nature,  or  bad  no  lot  or  oonneotlon 
at  all  with  the  speoles.  Stemt. 

DippiouLTT  or. 

The  moat  difflcolt  thing  In  lite  Is  to  know 
yourseir.  Tkalea. 

^SELF-LOVE. 
Cum  itiNo. 

Self-love  Is  more  cunning  than  the  moat 
cunning  man  In  the  world. 

La  Roeh^tmeauld, 

THX  GBBATBBT  FI.ATTKSER, 

Self-love  Is  the  greatest  of  flatteren. 

ma. 

IMFUDBITOS  OF. 

O,  Impudentl  r^ardfiil  of  thy  own, 
Whose   thoughts  are  oentred  on  thyself 
alone.  Dr^iln. 

iMPATDATioir  or. 

Such  is  the  Inbtnatlon  of  self-love,  that, 
thooghtn  the  general  dootrlne  of  the  vanity 
world  all  men  agree,  3'et  almoot  every  one 
flatten  himself  that  his  own  case  la  to  be  en 
ezoeption  from  the  oommon  rule.  Blair. 
Univrbsal. 

Of  all  mankind,  eaoh  loves  himself  the 
beat.  Terence, 

SET^F-FBESERVATION. 
Dbsire  of. 

We  have  this  principle  desire  Implanted 
In  us  by  nature,  that  our  flrrt  wish  Is  to  pre- 
serve ounelvea.  Ofoero. 
A.  Law  of  Natvrb. 
Tell  me,  where  Uvea  that  Uung  so  meek  and 


That  does  not  all  his  living  IhonUIea 
Pat  forth  in  preaarvation  of  bis  llfef 
What  deed  so  dorfng,  wbloh  neoesrity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify? 

OaUriJta. 
SELF-RELIANCE. 
Men  seem  neither  to  nnderstond  their 
riches  nor  their  strength ;  of  the  fbrmer 
they  believe  greater  things  than  they 
should:  of  the  Utter  muoh  leas.  Self-rell^ 
ance  and  self-denial  will  teach  a  man  to 
drink  out  of  his  own  dttem,  endeat  his  own 
sweet  bread,  aud  to  learn  and  labor  truly 
to  get  bis  living,  and  carefully  to  expend 
the  good  thing*  committed  to  hia  tmst. 

Lord  Baetm. 
SELF-RESPECT. 
ACdkb. 

Tbereverenoeof  a  man's  self  Is,  nextr»> 
liglon,  the  Ohlnfest  bridle  of  all  vloes. 

Zord^BoeoN. 
8ELF-REVERENCEL 
Impobtakok  or. 
Self-re verenoe,    self-knowledge,    self^eoi^ 


6  to  sovereign 


trol. 
These  three  alone  lead  1 

Tet  not  for  pover  (power  by  herself 
Would  come  uncled  for),  but  to  live  1^ 

law, 
Aotlng  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And,  because  right  Is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  soom  of  oonseqnenev, 
J'emnywN, 
8ELF-BUFFICIENCT. 
who  shows  himself  too  well  saU^ 
fled  with  himself.  Is  seldom  pleased  with 
others,  and  they,  in  return,  are  little  dla- 
like  htm.  La  SoeMtfouoemli. 

SELF-WILL. 

FOLLT  OF. 

Self-Will  Uso  ardent  and  aoUve,  that  H 
will  break  a  world  to  ^eoes  to  make  t 
stool  to  ait  on.  Csea 


To  act  with  oommon  sense,  aooordlng  to 
the  moment.  Is  the  best  wisdom  I  know; 
and  the  best  philosophy,  to  do  one's  duties^ 
take  the  world  as  it  comes,  submit  r» 
speotfully  to  one's  lot,  bless  the  goodneai 
that  has  given  us  so  mudi  happlneM  with 
It,  whatever  It  la,  and  deaplae  altbatatioa. 
fforae*  Wa^tolt, 
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Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half 
■o  usefiil  as  common  sense ;  there  are  forty 
men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  good  sense ;  and 
be  thiMt  will  carry  nothing  about  with  him 
but  gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for 
readier  change.  Addx9oiu 

Success  in  business  is  dne  to  administra* 
lion.  Capacity  in  administration  is  due  to 
that  fkcnlty,  power  or  quality  called  com- 
mon sense. 

Good. 

Something  there  is  more  needftil  than  ex- 

pensct 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste— 'tis 

sense: 
Good  sense  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  iUrly  worth  the 

seven.  Pope, 

Sound. 

Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is 

made; 
With  that  we  drive  the  moot  substantial 

trade.  Yowng* 

SENSES. 
Thb. 

And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless, 

But  only  five  the  senses'  organs  be ; 

And  in  those  five  all  things  their  forms  ex- 
press, 

Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or 
see.  8iT  John  Davin, 

SENSIBILITY. 

Dblioact  of. 

The  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flow- 
ers. 

Is  alwa3rs  the  first  to  be  touoh'd  by  the 
thorns.  Moore, 

Pee  LINOS  or. 
Sensibility  would  be  a  good  portress  if 

she  had  but  one  hand ;  with  her  right  she 

opens  the  door  to  pleasure,  but  with  her 

left  to  pain.  ColUm. 

Happiness  OP. 

If  sensuality  were  happiness,  beasts  were 

happier  than  men;  but  human  felidty  is 

lodged  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  fleah. 

Seneca. 
Keenness  op. 

There  are  moments  when  petty  slights 
are  harder  to  oear  than  even  a  serious  in- 
Jury.  Men  have  died  of  the  festering  of 
a  gpuit-bite.  CeeU  Danby. 

Keeling  hearts— touch  them  but  lightly— 

pour 
A  thousand  melodies  onHwrd  before. 

MogerM^ 


SENSUALITY. 

RE0KLB88NE88  OF. 

A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  mora 
dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep;  care* 
less,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  wbat*s  pasty 
present,  or  to  come ;  insensible  of  mortality« 
and  desperately  mortal. 

SERMONS. 
Materials  of. 

Reasons  are  the  pillars  of  the  fabric  of  a 
sermon,  but  similitudes  are  the  windows 
which  give  the  best  light.  The  fkithful 
minister  avoids  such  stories  whose  mention 
may  suggest  bad  thoughts  to  the  auditors, 
and  will  not  use  a  light  comparison  to  make 
thereof  a  g^ve  application,  for  fear  lest  his 
poison  go  further  than  his  antidote. 

FuUer. 

SUITABILITT  OF. 

A  divine  ought  to  calculate  his  sermons 
as  an  astrologer  does  his  almanac— to  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  people  where  he 
lives.  Hughes. 

Tedium  of. 

I  would  not  have  preachers  torment  their 
hearers,  and  detain  them  with  long  and  te- 
dious preaching.  Luther. 

SERVANT. 

A  Faithful. 

Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 

To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

Shakespeare. 
Familiarity  op  a. 

Be  not  too  &miliar  with  thy  servants;  at 

first  it  may  beget  love,  but  in  the  end  'twill 

breed  contempt.  Fuller. 

A  Loitering. 

If  thou  hast  a  loitering  servant,  send 

him  of  thv  errand  Just  before  his  dinner. 

IVUer. 
Rbwardino  a. 

Reward  a  good  servant  well ;  and  rather 

get  quit  uf  a  bad  one  than  disquiet  thyself 

with  him.  Ibid. 

Rewardinq. 

Expect  not  more  flrom  servants  than  is  Just ; 

Reward  them  well,  If  they  observe  their 

trust, 
Nor  with  them  omelty  or  pride  invade ; 
Since  God  and  nature  them  our  brothers 

made.  Denham. 

SERVICES. 

AOOBPTABILITT  OP. 

Small  servloe  Is  true  service  while  it  lasts; 
Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  qoI 
one: 
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ne  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  oasts, 
Proteotsthe  llng*ring  dewdropftom  the 
sun.  Wordtuforth, 

SEVERITY. 
Effects  of. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
breaks  the  mind ;  and  then  in  the  place  of 
a  disorderly  young  fellow  you  have  a  low- 
spirited  moped  creature.  Locke. 

SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE. 

We  lose  what  is  certain  while  we  are 
•eeking  what  is  uncertain.  Miley, 

Grasping  at  shadows,  let  the  substance 
slip.  ChurehiU. 

SHABiE. 

CONSRQURNOB  OF. 

Shame  greatly  hurts  or  greatly  helps 
mankind.  Homer, 

What  CoNSTrruTss. 

It  la  the  guilt,  not  the  scaffold,  which  con- 
stitutes the  shame.  Oomeille. 

Loss  OF. 

I  regard  that  man  as  lost,  who  has  lost  his 
sense  of  shame.  Flautus. 

A  Deadly  Pano. 

Of  all  evils  to  the  generous,  shame  is  the 
most  deadly  pang.  Thomson, 

A  Restraint. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  has 
laid  upon  human  nature,  shame  and  fear ; 
shame  is  the  weaker,  and  has  place  only  in 
those  in  whom  there  are  some  remainders 
of  virtue.  Tilloteon, 

Stamp  of. 

Shame  sticks  ever  tsloee  to  the  ribs  of 

honour. 
Great  men  are  never  found  after  it ; 
It  leaves  some  ache  or  other  in  their  names 

still, 
Which  their  posterity  feel  at  every  weather. 

JdiddUton. 
Unbearable. 
1  can  bear  scorpions*  stings,  tread  fields  of 

tire, 
In  frossen  gulft  of  cold  eternal  lie, 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracts  of  endless 

void. 
But  cannot  live  In  shame. 

Joanna  BaUlie. 
Watchfulness  of. 

While  shame  keeps  its  watch,  virtue  is 
not  wholly  extinguished  firom  the  heart. 

Bwrke. 


SHAVING. 

Men  for  their  sins 
Have   shaving,   too,  entail'd  upon  th€ir 
chins.  ^rofi. 

SHIP. 


She  comes  mijestio  with  her  swelling  sails. 
The  gallant  bark ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  &vouring 

gales; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers 

play. 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  ruffling 

breexe.  SotUhey. 

SHOW. 
Outward. 

By  outward  show  let's  not  be  cheated ; 
An  ass  should  like  an  ass  be  treated.   Oay^ 

SICKNESS. 

Admonition  of. 

Sickness,  the  mother  of  modesty,  puts  us  fn 
vmind  of  our  mortality,  and  while  we  drive 
on  heedlessly  in  the  fUll  career  of  worldly 
pomp  and  Jollity,  kindly  pulls  us  by  the 
ear  and  brings  us  to  a  proper  sense  of  our 
duty.  Burton. 

SILENCE. 

Silence!  coeval  with  eternity; 
Thou  wert,  ere  nature's  self  began  to  be ; 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept 
fast  in  thee.  /\>pe. 

Let  silence  close  our  folding  doors  of 
speech.  Carejf, 

Characteristic  of. 
Still-bom  silence,  thou  that  art 
Floodgate  of  the  deeper  heart; 
Ofl^ring  of  a  heavenly  kind ; 
Frost  o'  th'  mouth  and  thaw  o'  th'  mind; 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
That  makes  religion  m3r8tery ; 
Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue— 

JKcAard  J^eeihios. 
Definition  of. 

The  temple  of  our  purest  thoughts  is— 
silence  I  Mrs,  Hale. 

A  Safe  Course. 

Silence  is  the  safest  course  Ibr  any  man 
to  adopt  who  distrusts  himself. 

La  JtoeKtfoueauUU 

JOTFULNBSS   OF. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy: 
I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how 
mnoh*  Shakeepearem 
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t'SCULIABITIBS  OF. 

Fellows  who  have  no  tongues  are  often 
ftU  eyes  and  ears.  HalibwrUm. 

Pboprikty  of. 

Let  us  be  silent,  that  we  maj  hear  the 
whispers  of  the  gods.  Emerwn. 

\    TiMB  FOB. 

Be  silent,  where  reason  Is  not  regarded, 
and  truth  is  distasteflU.  Fuller. 

SOMETIMKS  A  TBIOK. 

Silence  is  a  triok  when  it  imposes.  Ped- 
ants and  scholars,  churchmen  and  physi- 
cians, abound  in  silent  pride. 

ZifiiVMTfnofiit 
Valub  of 

Euripides  was  wont  to  say,  silence  was 
an  answer  to  a  wise  man ;  but  we  seem  to 
have  greater  occasion  for  it  in  our  dealing 
with  fools  and  unreasonable  persons;  for 
men  of  breeding  and  sense  will  be  satisfied 
with  reason  and  fair  words.  PltUarch. 

ViBTUE  of. 

Silence  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  are  defi- 
cient in  understanding.  Borihowra. 

Wisdom  of. 

It  is  the  wise  head  that  makes  the  still 
tongue.  IT.  J.  Lttecu. 

In  Woman. 

Silence  in  woman  is  like  speech  in  men ; 

Deny*t  who  can.  Ben  Jonaon. 

SIMPLICITY. 

Chabaotbb  of. 

In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all 
things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simpli- 
city. Longfellow. 

Simplicity  is  the  cliaracter  of  the  spring 
of  life,  costliness  becomes  its  autumn,  but  a 
neatness  and  purity,  like  that  of  the  snow- 
drop or  lily  of  the  valley,  is  the  peculiar 
fjEiScination  of  beauty,  to  which  it  lends  en- 
chantment, and  gives  a  charm  even  to  a 
plain  person,  being  to  the  body  what 
amiability  is  to  the  mind.  Jb%d. 

Inimitable. 

Simplicity,  of  all  things,  is  the  hardest  to 
be  copied.  Steele. 

Katube  of. 

Whose  nature  is  so  £ur  firom  doing  harmy 

That  he  suspects  none.  Shakeepearem 

Majesty  of. 

There  is  a  majesty  in  idmplielty  which  is 
flur  above  the  quantities  of  wit.  JPope. 
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Wisdom  of. 

Upright  simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom^ 
and  perverse  craft  the  merest  shallowness.  . 

Barrow. 
SIK. 

Abhorrent  Kbvbo^  of. 

Were  the  visage  of  sin  seen  at  a  ftill 
light,  undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were 
impossible,  while  it  so  appeared,  that  any 
one  soul  could  be  in  love  with  it,  but  would 
rather  fl^e  from  it  as  hideous  and  abomin- 
able. Archbishop  Leig/Uon. 

BiTTEBNESS  OF. 

There  is  more  bitterness  following  upon 
sin*8  ending,  than  ever  there  was  sweetness 
flowing  fh>m  sin's  acting.  You  that  see 
nothing  but  well  in  its  commission,  will 
suffer  nothing  but  woe  in  its  conclusion* 
You  that  sin  for  your  profits,  will  never 
profit  by  your  sins.  Dyer. 

The  ONLY  DiSTUBBEB. 

The  only  disturber  of  men,  fkmilies,  dtieSy 
kingdoms,  worlds,  is  sin ;  there  is  no  such 
troubler,  no  such  traitor  to  any  state,  as  the   ' 
wilfdlly  wicked  man;  no  such  enemy  to 
the  public  as  the  enemy  of  Ood.       Wogcu^ 

Dbead  of. 

I  hope.  Trim,  I  fear  nothing  but  the  do- 
ing a  wrong  thing.  Sterne. 

Evils  of. 

Sin  is  the  fruitftil  parent  of  distemporS| 

and  ill  lives  occasion  good  physicians. 

South. 
Fallinq  into. 

He   that  foils  into  sin  is  a  man;  tliat 

grieves  at  it  may  be  a  saint ;  that  boasteth 

of  it  is  a  deviU  FtUler. 

Like  Fibe. 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  fire  to  combustible 

matter :  it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it. 

South. 
Folly  of. 

There  is  no  fbol  equal  to  the  sinner,  who 

every  moment  ventures  his  soul. 

TiUoteon. 
Fbuit  of. 

The  fruit  of  sin,  goodly  and  foir  to  view, 

Deoeives  us  in  its  beau^.    PI  udk'd,  it  turns 

To  ashes  on  our  lips.  W^^eter. 

ORAPPLnra  with. 

If  I  grapple  with  sin  in  my  own  strength, 
the  devil  knows  he  may  go  to  sleep 

Growth  of. 

Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried 
How  mirth  can  into  Ibllj  gUde, 
AndlbUjintOiiiir  Aofl. 
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'Tis  fearftil  building  upon  any  sin ; 
Oue  mlsohief  entered,  brings  another  in: 
The  second  palls  a  third,  the  third  draws 

more, 
And  they  for  all  the  rest  set  ope  the  door ; 
Till  oustom  take  away  the  Judging  sense. 
That  to  offend  we  think  it  no  offenoe. 

Oh!  how  will  sin 
Engender  sin—throw  guilt  upon  the  soul. 
And  like  a  rook  dashed  on  the  troubled  lake, 
'Twill  form  its  droles,  round  suooeeding 

round, 
Eaoh  wider  than  the  other. 

Qto,  Colman^  Jr, 
Guilt  of. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  And 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  fkyors  shall  assert  his 
cause.  Creech, 

HOSTIUTT  TO. 

Use  sin  as  it  will  use  jron,  spare  it  not,  for 
it  will  not  spare  you ;  it  is  your  murderer, 
and  the  murderer  of  the  world;  use  it, 
therefore,  as  a  murderer  should  be  used. 
Kill  it  before  it  kills  you,  and  though  it  kill 
your  bodies,  it  shall  not  be  able  to  kill  your 
souls ;  and  though  it  bring  you  to  the  grave, 
as  it  did  your  head,  it  shall  not  be  able  to 
keep  you  there.  Baxter, 

Maliqnanot  of. 

Bins  of  the  mind  have  less  infkmy  than 

those  of  the  body,  but  not  less  malignity. 

WhicheoU. 
Punishment  of. 

Think  not  for  wrongs  like  these  unscourged 

to  live; 

Long  may  ye  sin,  and  long  may  Heaven 

forgive ; 

But  when  ye  least  expect,  in  sorrow's  day. 

Vengeance  shall  fall  more  heavy  for  delay. 

ChurehilL 

Sin  let  loose,  speaks  punishment  at  hand. 

Oowper, 
Rbproaohss  of. 

When  we  think  of  death,  a  thousand 
sins  we  have  trod  as  worms  beneath  our 
feet,  rise  up  against  us  like  flaming  ser- 
pents. Thomaa  ScoU, 

RB8TLB8SNB88  OF. 

Sin  is  never  at  a  stay ;  if  we  do  not  retreat 
from  it,  we  shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  ftir- 
ther  on  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to  come 
back.  Barrow, 

In  THouaHT. 

All  crimes  are  indeed  sins,  but  not  all 
dns  crimes.  A  iln  may  be  in  the  thought  or 


secret  purpose  of  a  man,  of  which  neither  • 
Judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any  man,  can  take 
notice.  JEro66«. 

Ttrannt  of. 

O  the  dangerous  siege 
Sin  lays  about  us !    And  the  tyranny 
He  exercises  when  he  hath  expung'd. 
Like  to  the  horror  of  a  winter's  thunder, 
Mix'd  with  a  gushing  storm  ;  that  suffers 

nothing 
To  stir  abroad  on  earth,  but  their  own 

rages, 
Is  sin,  when  it  hath  gather'd  head  above  us ; 
No  roof,  no  shelter  can  secure  us  so. 
But  he  will  drown  our  cheeks  in  fear  or 

woe.  Chapman, 

SINS. 

AOTINQ  OF. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act. 

ShakeMpeare, 
liiKE  OUR  Shadows. 
Our  sins,  like  to  our  sliadows 
When  our  dav  is  in  its  glory,  scarce  ap* 

pear*d; 
Towards  our  evening  howg^reat  and  moii« 

strous 
They  are !  SuehUng, 

SINCERITY, 
Charaotsb  of. 

The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  he 
affects  the  air  of  a  saint.  The  affectation  ol 
sanctity  is  a  blotch  on  the  fiice  of  piety. 

Lavater 

Sincerity  is  an  openness  of  heart:  'tis 
found  in  a  very  few  people ;  and  that  which 
we  see  commonly  is  not  it,  but  a  subtle  die* 
simulation,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  other 

Charron, 
Delight  of. 

Sincerity's  my  chief  delight, 
The  darling  pleasure  of  the  mind ; 
O  that  I  could  to  her  invite. 
All  the  whole  race  of  human  kind ; 
Take  her,  mortals,  she's  worth  more 
Than  all  your  glory,  all  your  fame. 
Than  all  your  glittering  boasted  store, 
Than  all  the  things  that  you  can  name. 
She'll  with  her  bring  a  Joy  divine. 
All  that's  good,  and  all  that's  line. 

Lady  Chudleigh. 

EZOBLLBNOB  OF. 

Sincerity  is  like  traveling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  lirings  a  man 
sooner  to  his  Journey's  end  than  by-wayi, 
in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 

TOtotmrn. 
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XlTFLUBNOB  OF. 

An  inward  alnoeritj  will  of  ooone  in- 
fluenoe  the  outward  deportment;  bat 
where  the  one  is  wanting,  there  is  great 
reason  to  saapect  the  abaenoe  of  the  other. 

TlBST  OP  ViBTusa. 

Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtnef,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward   path,  although    the    earth 

aliooldgape. 
And   flrom  the  golf  of  hell  destruotion 

rise,— 
To  take  dissimulation's  windlag  way. 


SINGULARITY. 
Affboting. 

Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity 
with  success,  first  determine  to  be  veryyir- 
tuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be  very  sin- 
gular. Ck>Uon, 

He  who  would  be  singular  in  his  apparel, 
had  need  have  something  superlative  to 
balance  that  affectation.  I^eUham. 

SKILL. 
Use  of. 

He  who  lacks  strength  must  attain  his 

purpose  by  skill.  SeotU 

SKULL. 

RbF  LECTIONS  ON  A. 

O  empty  vault  of  former  glory! 
Where'er  thou  wert  In  time  of  old, 
Thy  Burfkce  tells  thy  living  story. 
Though  now  so  hollow,  dead,  and  cold ; 
For  in  thy  form  is  yet  descried 
The  traces  left  of  yonng  desire ; 
The  painter's  art,  the  statesman's  pride, 
The  muse's  song,  the  poet's  fire ; 
But  these,  forsooth,  now  seem  to  be 
Mere  lumps  on  thy  periphery. 

Dr.  ForHer, 
Thou  hollow  skull !  what  meanings  lurk 
Beneath  that  gpin  T  'tis  but  to  say 
Thy  brain  like  mine  was  once  at  work 
With  thoughts  that  led  thee  ikr  astray; 
Longing  for  truth,  yon  sought  the  day's 

clear  light. 
But  miserably  stray'd  in  gloom  and  night. 

Ooethe. 
Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gam- 
bols? your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merri- 
ment that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a 
roar?  Sh€tke^f>eare, 

SLANDER. 

Slander 

Whose  edge  5s  sharper  than  the  sword. 


Anqbb  at  a. 

Where  it  concerns  himself, 
Who's  angry  at  a  slander,  makes  it  true. 

Ben  JoHSOfu 

AvoiDiNa.  , 

Let  us  live  well ;  were  It  alone  Ibr  this. 
The  baneAil  tongues  of  servants  to  despise ; 
Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds. 

Juvenal 
Breath  of. 

To  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of 
slander,  will  tarnish  the  purest  virtue,  as  a 
constant  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will 
obscure  the  brightness  of  the  finest  gold ; 
but  in  either  case,  the  real  value  of  both 
continues  the  same,  although  the  eurreney 
may  be  somewhai  impeded.  ColUm* 

GONTBMPT  OF. 

Slander  meets  no  regard  firom  noble  minds ; 

Only  the  base  believe,  what  the  base  only 

utter.  Seller 

Effect  of. 

Slander  cannot  make  the  subject  of  it 
either  better  or  worse ;  it  may  represent  us 
in  a  fklse  light,  or  place  a  likeness  of  us  in 
a  bad  one,  but  we  are  the  same ;  not  so  the 
slanderer;  for  calumny  alwajrs  makes  the 
calumniator  worse,  but  the  calumniated — 
never.  CoUon. 

Evils  of. 

Calumny  will  sear 

Virtue  itself :  these  slirugs,  these  hums,  and 

ha's.  Shake^tpeare, 

Those  who  murder  fame 
Kill  more  than  life  destroyers. 

Sir  Thamtu  Overbury. 

Slander  lives  upon  succession ; 
For  ever  housed  when  onoe  it  gets  posses- 
sion. Shakespeare 

FOULNBSS  OF. 

'Twas  slander  fill'd  her  mouth  with  lying 

words,— 
Slander,  the  fbuleat  whelp  of  sin.     FoUok, 

IVOBBASB  OF. 

Some  are  carrying  elsewhere  what  is  told 
them ;  the  measure  of  the  fiction  is  ever  on 
the  increase,  and  each  firesh  narrator  adds 
something  to  what  he  has  heard.         Ovid, 

REPELIJlfa. 

To  hear  an  open  slander  is  a  eurse. 
But  not  to  find  an  answer  is  a  worse. 
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8LANDERER. 
Thb. 
O  ihon,  Arom  whofle  rank  breath  nor  aez  oan 

saTe, 
Kor  aaored  yirtue,  nor  the  powerloH  graTO, 
Felon  unwhipp'dl  than  whom  in  yonder 

oella 
Full  many  a  groaning  wretoh  leas  gnilty 

dwells, — 
Blush,  if  of  honest  blood  a  drop  remains^ 
To  steal  its  lonely  way  along  thy  veins; 
Blush—If  the  bronae  long  hardened  on  thy 

cheek 
Has  left  one  spot  where  that  poor  drop  oan 

speak: 
Blush  to  be  branded  with  the  slanderer's 

name, 
And,  though  thou  dread'st  not  sin,  at  least 

dread  shame.  Sprague. 

Admonition  against. 

Listen  not  to  a  tale-bearer  or  slanderer, 
for  he  tells  thee  nothing  out  of  goodwill ; 
but  as  he  disoovereth  of  the  secrets  of  others, 

he  will  of  thine  iu  turn.  Socrates, 


He  that  shall  rati  against  his  absent  fHends, 

Or  hears  them  scandallssed,  and  not  de- 
fends; 

Sports  with  their  ibme,  and  speaks  whatever 
he  can. 

And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man  ; 

Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  di»- 
esteem ; 

That  man's  a  knave— be  sure  beware  of  him. 

Horace, 
SLANDERERS. 

Long-breath'd  talkers,  minion  llspers. 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers.    Scott. 

PUNISHMBNT  OP. 

Those  men  who  carry  about  and  who  11»- 

ten  to  accusations,  should  all  be  hanged,  if 

so  it  could  be  at  my  decision— the  carriers 

by  their  tongues  the  listeners  by  their  ears. 

Ptautua. 
RnuKiNO. 

When  w!ll   evil  speakers  refMn  flrom 

evil  talking?    When  listeners  refrain  from 

evil  hearing.  Hare, 

SLEEP. 
Bbnbfits  of. 
Sleep,  that  knits  np  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of 

care; 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's 

bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  seoond 

oonrse. 
Chief  Qouiiaher  in  life's  feast.  Shakeepeare, 


Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  amilea;  the  wretohed  he  ftw* 


flies  from  woe. 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

Dr.  retuv* 
Thb  Book  op. 

Kind  sleep  affords 

The  only  boon  the  wretched  mind  can  fiBe.. ; 

A  momentary  respite  fh>m  de^Mdr. 

Murphy. 
Capriobs. 

Sleep  is  no  servant  of  the  will ; 

It  has  caprices  of  its  own : 

When  courted  moat  it  lingers  still; 

When  most  pursued,  'tis  swiftly  gone. 

Sir  J.  Bowrimg. 
And  Dbath. 

Sleep  and  death,  two  twins  of  winged  raoe, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  paoe. 

Pope. 
They  who  make  the  least  of  death,  con- 
sider it  as  having  a  great  resemblance  to 
sleep.  Cicero. 

Downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 

Shakeepeare. 
Thb  Brother  of  Death. 

How  wonderful  is  death,  death  and  hia 

brother,  sleep  1  Shelley. 

Thb  Brother  of  Death. 

Sleep  is  death's  younger  brother,  and  so 
like  him,  that  I  never  dare  trust  him  with- 
out my  prayers.  Sir  TAomcM  Browne, 

Definition  of. 

Life's  nurse,  sent  Arom  heaven  to  create 
us  anew  day  by  day.  Jteade. 

A  Friend. 

Sleep !  to  the  homeless,  thou  art  home 

The  lyiendless  find  in  thee  a  fHend ; 
And  well  is,  wheresoe'er  he  roams. 

Who  meets  thee  at  hia  Journey's  end. 

ISbeneMer  KUioU. 

OENTLBNBSa  OF. 

O  sleep  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole !  Coleridge. 

Thk  Gift  of  Ood. 

Qod  gives  sleep  to  the  bad,  In  order  that 
the  good  may  be  undisturbed.  SadL 

Maoio  of. 

O  magic  sleep !  O  oomfbrtable  bird, 

That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the 

mind 
Till  it  is  hnsh'd  and  smooth  I  O  nnconfln'd 
Restraint!  imprison'd  liberty!  gp^atkey 
To  golden  palaces— ay,  all  the  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment  I  JCraU. 
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Mtbtbbt  of. 
The  mjratery  of  folded  sleep.    Tennyson. 

QUAUTIES  OF. 

Sleep,  thoa  repose  of  all  things ;  sleep, 
thou  gentlest  of  the  deities;  thou  peaoe  of 
the  mind,  ftom  which  oare  flieb ;  who  dost 
Moothe  the  hearts  of  men  wearied  with  the 
toils  of  the  day,  and  rellttest  them  for  la- 
bour. Ovid, 

Now  blessings  light  on  him  that  first  in- 
vented sleep;  it  oovers  a  man  all  over, 
thoughts  and  all  like  a  oloak ;  ii  is  meat  for 
the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for 
the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot.      CervaiUM. 

Come  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of 
peaoe. 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe ; 

The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  re- 
lease, 

Th*  indifferent  Judge  between  the  high  and 
low.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Oh,  sleep!  sweet  sleep! 
Whatever  form  thou  takest,  thou  art  fidr. 
Holding  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled 
Out  of  oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught. 

Long/ellouf. 
A  Restobativb. 

Man*8  rich  restorative;  his  balmy  bath, 
Tbut  supples,  lubrioates,  and  keeps  in  play 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  ma- 
chine, 
Whicu  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  re- 
pair. 
When  tir'd  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day. 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeding  dawn ; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our 

wheels, 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  mo- 
tion ends.  Young. 
A  Salvb. 

Sleep  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  Ailfil 
All  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.    Donne. 

SLOTH. 
To  BE  Avoided. 

That  destructive  syren  «loth,  is  ever  to  be 
avoided.  Horciee. 

Definition  of. 

Sloth  is  the  torpidity  of  the  mental  fkcul 
ties;  the  sluggard  is  a  living  insensible. 

Zimmerman. 
Evils  of. 

Sloth  IS  an  inlet  to  disorder,  and  makes 
way  for  licentiousness.  People  that  have 
nothing  to  do  are  quickly  tired  of  their  own 
oompany*  Jeremy  Collier. 


SLOVENLINESS. 

Evils  of. 

Slovenliness  is  a  lazy  and  beastly  negli- 
gence of  a  man's  own  person,  whereby  1m 
becomes  so  sordid  as  to  be  offensive  to  those 
about  him.  Theophmatma. 

SNEER. 
Effects  of  a. 

There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneei. 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear 
And  where  his  ftown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering,  fled,  and  merpy  sighed 
fjBurewelL  Byron» 

Sign  of  a. 

A  sneer  is  often  the  sign  of  heartless  ma- 
lignity. LavcUer. 

SNEERINQ. 
Habit  of. 

A  habit  of  sneering,  marks  the  egotist,  or 
the  fool,  or  the  knave,  or  all  three. 

Lavater. 

SNOW. 

PUBITY  OF. 

White  ail  chaste,  and  pore 
As  wind-lknn'd  snow. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

SNOW-DROP. 

The. 

The  snow-drop  who,  in  habit  white  and 

plain, 
Comes  on,  the  herald  of  fiUr  Flora's  train* 

CkwrdM. 

SOCIETY. 
Benefits  of. 

Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  vir- 
tue. Ih  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will 
perpetually  be  met  with;  restraints  of 
many  kinds  will  be  necessary;  and  study- 
ing to  behave  right  in  respect  of  these,  is  e 
discipline  of  the  human  heart  usefiil  to 
others  and  improving  to  itself.  Sufferings 
is  no  duty,  but  wliere  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  crime, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  ot 
bad  inclinations,  or  lessens  the  generous 
activity  of  nature.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Chabactebistics  of. 
Our  bane  and  physic  the  same  earth  t>estowfi, 
And  near  the  noisome  nettle  blooms  tlie 
rose.  Ow'l. 

No  COMPOBT  IN 

I  am  ill,  but  your  being  by  me  cannoi 
amend  me^  society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not 
sociable.  -    Shakespeare. 
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Katubs  of. 

Society  is  like  a  lawn,  where  every  rough- 
ne§B  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradieated, 
and  where  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the 
smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet  snrlhoe.  He, 
however,  who  would  study  nature  in  its 
wildness  and  variety,  must  plunge  into  the 
forest,  must  explore  the  glen,  must  stem 
the  torrent,  and  dare  the  precipice. 

WaMngUm  Irving, 

USK  OF. 

Man,  in  society,  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bud.    Tls  there  alone 
Uis  faculties  expanded  in  Aill  bloom 
Shine  out,  there  only  reaqh  their  proper 
use.  Cowper. 

Utility  of. 

There  is  a  sort  of  eoonomy  in  Providence 
that  one  shall  excel  where  another  is  de- 
fective, in  order  to  make  men  more  useftil 
to  each  other,  and  mix  them  in  Boeiety. 

Addiaon, 

BOlJj. 
A  Barren. 

He  that  sows  his  grain  upon  marble  will 
have  many  a  hung^  belly  before  his  har- 
vest. Arburthnoi, 

SOLDIER. 

Definition  of  a. 

A  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 

Of  human  sword  in  a  fiend's  hand;  the 

other 
Is  master-mover  of  this  warlike  puppet. 

Byron. 
SOLDIERS. 
Life  of. 

Soldiers  are  the  only  carnivorous  animals 
who  live  in  a  gregarious  state. 

JSitntn&rtfiQin. 
Religion  of. 

Soldiers  that  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  should  carry  the  grace  of  God  in 
their  hearts.  Baxter. 

Things  which  Make. 

Ignorance,  poverty,  and  vanity  make 
many  soldiers.  Zimmerman. 

SOLrrUDE. 
Advantages  of. 

In  the  world  a  man  lives  in  his  own  age ; 
ill  solitude,  in  all  the  ages. 

William  MattJkewe. 

All  mighty  things  are  done  in  solitude, 

that  is  without  society.    The  mentis  of  im 

provement  consist  not  in  projects,  or  in  any 

Violent  deaignsy  for  these  oool,  and  oool 


very  soon,  but  impatient  pmcUsfng  Ibr 
whole  long  days,  by  which  I  make  the 
thing  clear  to  my  liighest  reason.    JNdUer* 

Definitions  of. 
Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe.        Jtumetim 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea. 

So  lonely  'twas,  that  Qod  himself 

Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.     Ck>leridgem 

Enjotmbntb  of. 

Solitude  is  one  of  the  highest  enjojrmenta 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  8o1i« 
tude  is  also,  when  too  long  oontinaed,  ca- 
pable of  being  made  thB  most  severe,  in« 
desoribable,  unendurable  source  of  anguish. 

Delaraine. 

EVIIiiOF. 

Unsociable  humours  are  contracted  In 
solitude,  which  will,  in  the  end,  not  fidi 
of  corrupting  the  understanding,  as  well  as 
the  manners,  and  of  utterly  disqualifying 
a  man  Ibr  the  satlsfiictions  and  dutiesof  life. 
Men  must  be  taken  as  they  are,  and  w% 
neitlier  make  them  or  ourselves  better,  by 
flying  fh>m  or  quarreling  with  them 

Burke. 

Happiness  of. 

In  solitude 
What  happiness,  who  can  e^Joy  alone, 
Or  of  enjoying  what  contentment  find  f 

IfOloti. 

Pleasures  of. 

Oh,  lost  to  virtue-^lost  to  inanly  thoughty 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul  I 
Who  think  it  soUtude  to  l>e  alone.    Yawng. 

Requisites  fob. 

Those  beings  only  are  fit  fbr  solitude,  whm 
are  like  nobody,  and  are  liked  by  nobody. 

£immertna%9 

Saobbdness  of. 

O  sacred  solitude !  divine  retreat  t 
Choice  of  the  prudent!  envy  of  the  g^reatt 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shadOt 
We  court  ftdr  wisdondt  that  celestial  maid : 
The  genuine  oflbpringof  her  lov'd  embraos» 
(Strangers  on  earth  1)  are  innocence  and 
peace.  Young. 

Sadnbss  oi^. 

The  thoughty 

The  deadly  thought  of  solitude.        JTeols. 

The  Best  Socibtt. 
For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  sodety 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

Mttiom 
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HWSBTNKSS  OF. 

How  sweet,  how  paaaiDg  sweet,  Is  solitade ; 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper— «olltade  is  sweet. 

Cowper, 

SORROW. 

Advantaqes  of. 

Thou  oanst  not  tell 
How  rich  a  dowry  sorrow  gives  the  soul. 
How  firm  a  faith  and  eagle-sight  of  God. 

Al/ard. 

Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present 
Joy.  JPbllok. 

Bbabing  of. 

There*s  no  way  to  make  sorrow  light 

But  in  the  noble  bearing;  be  content; 

Blows  given  from  heaven  are  our  due  pun- 
ishment ; 

All  shipwreoks  are  not  drownings ;  yon  see 
buildings 

Made  foirer  from  their  ruins.     W*  Rowley. 

Comb  not  alonb. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single 

spies, 
But  in  battalions!  Shakesptare. 

Comfort  in. 

Whoever  can  turn  his  weeping  eyes  to 
neaven  has  lost  nothing ;  fbr  there,  above, 
IS  everything  he  can  wish  for  here  beiow. 
He  only  is  a  loser,  who  persists  in  looking 
down  on  the  narrow  plains  of  the  present 
time.  Biehter, 

Coming  of. 

Flowers  never  emit  so  sweet  and  strongs 
fragrance  as  before  a  storm.  Beauteous 
i«>ul !  when  a  storm  approaches  thee,  be  as 
fhig^nt  as  a  sweet  smelling  flower.    Ibid, 

Concealed 

Sorrow  oonceal'd,  like  an  oven  scopp'd, 

Doth  bum  the  heart  to  dnders. 

Shakespeare. 
Crown  of. 

This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 
bering happier  things.  Tennyson. 

Definition  of. 
Sorrow  is  knowledge.  Byron. 

Description  of. 

Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul, 

Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 

In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. 

Shakespeare. 
Effects. 

By  sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit  is  broken. 

J^'ov.  XV,  18. 


Sorrow  turns  the  stars  into  mourners,  aiid 
every  wind  of  heaven  into  a  dirge. 

ffannay^ 
Evils  of. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon- 
tide night.  Shakespeare. 

Excess  of. 

As  fEite  is  inexorable,  and  not  to  be 
moved  either  with  tears  or  reproaches,  an 
excess  of  sorrow  is  as  foolish  as  profuse 
laughter;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
mourn  at  all  is  insensibility.  Seneecu 

My  heart  is  as  an  anvil  unto  sorrow. 

Which  beats  upon  it  like  a  Cydop's  ham- 
mer, 

And  with  the  noise  turns  up  my  giddy 
brain, 

And  makes  me  fhintia  MarUwe. 

Fbelino  of. 

The  dark  in  soul  see  in  the  universe  their 
own  shadow ;  the  shattered  spirit  can  only 
reflect  external  beauty  in  form  as  untrue 
and  broken  as  itself.  Binney. 

Goodness  Attendant  on. 

Any  mind  that  is  capable  of  a  real  sor^ 
row  is  capable  of  good.  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Turned  to  Jot. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day, 

Her  two   blue  windows  fkintly  she   up- 

heaveth. 
Like  the  fSair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  re- 

lieveth ; 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifles  the  sky, 
So  is  her  fiuse  illumined  with  her  eye. 

Shakespeare. 
Knowing  most  of. 

He  who  has  most  of  heart,  knows  most  of 
sorrow.  Bailey. 

Lessons  of. 

Sorrow  seems  sent  for  our  instruction,  as 
we  darken  the  cages  of  birds  when  we  would 
teach  them  to  sing.  Bichter. 

Remedy  of. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which 
every  new  idea  contributes  in  its  paasiige 
to  scour  away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of 
stagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise 
and  motion.  Johnson. 

Should  bb  Shared. 

Sorrow  is  a  stone  that  crushes  a  single 
bearer  to  the  ground,  while  two  are  able  to 
carry  it  with  ease*  Bailey. 
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Shabpnbss  of. 

The  first  sharp  sorrow— ay,  the  breaking  ap 
Of  that  deep  faantain,  never  to  be  seard 
Till  we  with  time  close  up  the  great  ao- 
count.  CarQline  Bowles. 

81I.BNCB  OP. 

I  drink 
So  deep  of  grief,  that  he  must  only  think, 
Not  dare  to  speak,  that  would  express  my 

woe; 
Small    rivers  murmar,  deep  gulfli  silent 

flow.  Afarston, 

X78B8  0F. 

Night  brings  out  stars,  as  sorrows  show  as 
truths.  Bailey. 

SOUL. 

Activity  of  the. 

There  is  an  active  principle  in  the  human 
soul,  that  will  ever  be  exerting  its  faculties 
to  the  utmost  stretch,  in  whatever  employ- 
ment, by  the  accidents  of  time  and  place, 
the  general  plan  of  education,  or  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  age  and  country, 
it  may  happen  to  find  itself  engaged. 

Blaeketone. 
Aspi  ration  of  the. 

The  soul  that  holily  lives,  ascends  ft-e- 
quently,  and  runs  familiarly,  through  the 
streets  of  the  heavenly  Jeruvtlem,  visiting 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  saluting  the 
apostles,  and  admiring  the  army  of  martyrs. 
80  do  thou  lead  on  thy  heart,  and  bring  it  to 
the  palace  of  the  Great  King.  BcLxier. 

Education  of. 
Life  is  the  soul's  nursery.        Thackeray. 

Hopes  of  the. 

The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  fh>m  home, 

Rests  and  expatiates  on  a  life  to  come. 

Pope. 
Imhortalitt  of. 

There  is,  they  say,  (and  I  believe  there  is,) 
A.  spark  within  us  of  th'  immortal  fire. 
That  animates  and    moulds  the   grosser 

frame: 
And   when  the   body   sinks,    escapes  to 

heaven 
Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 

Armstrong. 

The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  gnest, 

Compeird  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast : 

A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's 

force: 
K  stream  diverted  fW>m  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop  dissever'd  fh>m  the  boundless  sea ; 
A.  moment,  parted  from  eternity  ; 


A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  oomef 
An  exile,  anxious  Ibr  his  native  home. 

Hannah  JIIor4» 

The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 

God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay. 

In  heaven's  eternal  si^ere  shall  sliine 

A  star  of  day ! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky; 

The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire, 

Stiali  never  die.  Montgomery. 

Whatever  that  be,  which  thinks,  which 
understands,  which  wills,  which  acts,  it  is 
something  celestial  and  divine ;  and,  upon 
that  account,  must  necessarily  be  eternaL 

Cicero* 
Possession  of  a. 

I  am  positive  I  have  a  soul ;  nor  can  all 
the  books  with  which  material iRts  have 
pestered  the  world,  ever  convince  me  to 
the  contrary.  8teme. 

Protection  of  the. 

Nothing  gives  ns  a  greater  idea  of  oar 
soul,  than  that  Gk>d  has  given  us,  at  the 
moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  to  take  care 
ot  it.  J'erome. 

PCBITT  OF  THE. 

The  mind  is  never  right  but  when  it  is 
at  peace  within  itself;  the  soul  if>  in  heaven 
even  while  it  is  in  the  flesh,  if  it  be  purged 
of  its  natural  corruptions,  and  taken  up 
with  divine  thoughts,  and  contemplations. 

tSeneea. 

SSNBIBILITT  OF  THE. 

If  self-knowledge  be  a  path  to  virtue, 
virtue  is  a  much  better  one  to  self-knowl- 
edge.  The  more  pure  the  soul  l)ecomea, 
it  will,  like  certain  precious  stones  that 
are  sensible  to  the  contact  of  poison,  shrink 
from  the  fetid  vapours  of  r  7ii  impressions, 

Bichter. 

Sinning  Aqainst  the. 

Never  let  man  imagine  that  he  cah  pmv 
sue  a  good  end  by  evil  means,  without  sin- 
ning against  his  own  soul  1  Any  other  i» 
sue  is  doubtftil :  the  evil  effect  on  himself 
is  certain.  SotUhey* 

Source  of  the. 

Alas  I  while  the  body  stands  so  broad 
and  brawny,  must  the  soul  lie  blinded« 
dwarfed,  stupefied,  almost  annihilated? 
Alas!  this  was,  too,  a  breath  of  God,  be- 
stowed in  heaven,  but  on  earth  never  to  be 
unfolded !  Carlyle. 
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There  are  souls  which  Ikll  from  heaven 
like  flowers,  bat  ere  they  bloom  are 
cruithed  under  the  foul  tread  of  some  brutal 
hoot  Bichter. 

SPEAKINQ. 
Evil. 

It  is  not  good  to  speak  evil  of  all  whom 
we  know  bad ;  it  is  worse  to  Judge  evil  of 
any  who  may  prove  good.  To  speak  ill 
upon  knowledge,  shows  a  want  of  charity ; 
to  speak  ill  upon  suspicion,  shows  a  want  of 
honesty.  I  will  not  speak  so  bad  as  I  know 
of  many ;  I  will  not  speak  worse  than  I 
know  of  any.  To  know  evil  by  others,  and 
not  speak  it,  is  sometimes  discretion;  to 
speak  evil  by  others,  and  not  know  it,  is 
always  dishonest.  He  may  be  evil  himself 
who  speaks  good  of  othprs  upon  knowledge, 
but  he  can  never  be  good  himself,  who 
speaks  ill  of  others  upon  suspicion. 

Warwick. 

LiTTLB. 

Speak  but  little  and  well,  if  you  would 
be  esteemed  as  a  man  of  merit.       Trench. 

SPEECH. 

fiBAUTT  OF. 

Speech  is  the  light,  the  morning  of  the 

mind : 
It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 
Which  else  lie  Airl'd  and  shrouded  in  the 

soul.  Dryden. 

BBB^^TY  OF. 

A  sentence  well  couched  takes  both  the 

sense  and  the  understanding.    I  love  not 

those  cart-rope  speeches   that  are   longer 

than  the  memory  of  man  can  fathom. 

Feltham. 
Definition  of. 

Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 

^Seneca. 
The  Gift  of. 

All  have  the  gift  of  speech,  but  few  are 
possessed  of  wisdom.  Coto. 

Tbub  Usb  of. 

The  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to 
express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them. 

OoldemUh. 

SPENDTHRIFT. 

Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit. 
Always  at  speed  and  never  drawing  bit 

Oowper. 

SPIRIT. 
Definition  of. 

Spirit  is  now  a  very  Ikshlonable  word* 
To  act  with  spirit,  to  speak  with  spirit, 
means  only  to  act  rashly,  and  to  talk  indis- 


creetly. An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  hy 
gentle  words  and  resolute  actions;  he  is 
neither  hot  nor  timid*  Ckesterfleld. 

A  POOB, 

He  has  a  poor  spirit  who  is  not  planted 
above  petty  wrongs,  FeUham. 

SPITE. 
Natubb  of. 

Spite  is  a  little  word,  but  It  represents  as 
strange  a  Jumble  of  feelingsand  compound 
of  discords,  as  any  poljrsyllable  in  the  lan- 
guage. JHckeM. 

SPLEEN. 

Influbnob  of. 

Hail,  wayward  queen 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  flfty  fW>m  fifteen ; 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit, 
Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit, 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  wajrs. 
Make  some   take  physic^  others  scribble 

plays : 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.    J\>pe* 

SPONGER. 
Chabaotbb  of. 

But  harden 'd  by  aflh>nts,  and  still  the  saraoi 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  hononr  and  of  fame, 
Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great 

man's  board, 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord* 

JuvendL 
SPOON. 
A  Long. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat 
with  the  devlL  Shakespcartm 

SPRING. 

Spring  hangs  her  infknt  blossoms  on  the 

trees, 
Rock*d  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeae 

Cowper 
Advent  of. 

Lo»  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  earth ;  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ;  the 
fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the 
vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good 
smell.  8(mg  of  Solomon  ii,  11, 13. 

O  Spring  1  of  hope,  and  love  and  youth,  and 
gladness. 

Wind-winged  emblem  1  brightest,  best  and 
Ikirestl 

Whence  oomest  thou,  when,  with  dark  win- 
ter's sadness. 
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The  tears  that  &doin  sunny  smilee  thoa 

sharest? 
Sister  of  Joy,  thoa  art  the  ohild  that  wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying    smiie    tender  and 

sweet ; 
Thy  mother  autumn,  for  whose  grave  thoa 

t>earest 
Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with 

gentle  feet, 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her 

winding  sheet.  SheUey. 

Beauties  op.    , 

Stateiy  spring  I  whose  robe-folds  are  val- 
leys, whose  breast-bouquet  is  gardens,  and 
whose  biuah  is  a  vernal  evening. 

Bichter. 
Blbbsinos  of. 

In  these  green  days. 

Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head ; 

Life  flows  afresh;  and  young-ey'd  health 

exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment 

wallcs 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  his  mind  beyond  the  power  of 

kings 
To  purchase.  ThovMim. 

Jots  of. 

Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is 

balm; 
Echo  the    mountains  round;   the   forest 

smiles; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  Joy. 

Jbid. 
STARS. 

There  they  stand. 
Shining  in  order  like  a  living  hymn 
Written  In  light.  Waii^ 

Bbautt  of  thb. 

A  star  is  beautiftil ;  it  affords  pleasure,  not 
firom  what  it  is  to  do,  or  to  give,  but  simply 
by  being  what  it  is.  It  befits  the  heavens; 
it  has  congruity  with  the  mighty  space  in 
which  it  dwells.  It  has  repose;  no  force 
disturbs  its  eternal  peace.  It  has  fk«edom ; 
no  obstruction  lies  between  it  and  infinity. 

CarlyU. 
Bbiohtnbsb  of  thb. 

The  stars  hang  bright  above. 
Silent,  as  if  they  watch*d  the  sleeping  earth. 

Coleridge, 
Definitions  of. 
Those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air. 

Shdkeepewre. 

What  are  ye  orbs? 
rhe' words  of  God?  the  scriptures  of  the 
akiesT  Bailey. 


Mansions  of  the  Blest. 

The  stars  are  mansions  built  by  nature's 

hand, 
And,  liapiy,  there  the  spirits  of  the  blest, 
Dwell,  clothed  in  radiance,  their  immortal 

rest.  Wordswwtfu 

Numbers  of  the. 

Numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  morning 

dew, 
Or  sparks  fh>m  populous  cities  in  a  blaze, 
And  set  the  bosom  of  old  night  on  fire. 

Dr,  Young, 

STATE. 
Future. 

We  are  led  to  the  belief  of  a  fiiture  state, 
not  only  by  the  weaknesses,  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  no- 
blest and  best  principles  which  belong  to  it, 
by  the  love  of  virtue,  and  by  the  abhor- 
rence of  vice  and  injustice.     Adam  Smith, 

Politioal. 

In  a  flree  country  there  is  much  clamour 
with  little  Buflforingf  in  a  despotic  state, 
there  is  little  complaint,  but  mu^h  suffer- 
ing. Camot, 

Best  Ordered. 

That  state  is  best  ordered,  where  the 
wicked  have  no  command  and  the  good 
have.  PUlcichue. 

STEADFASTNESS. 

Quality  of. 

Steadfastness  is  a  noble  quality,  but,  un- 
guided  by  knowledge  or  humility,  it  be- 
comes rashness.  Swartz, 

STOICISB^L 

Characteristics  of. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtmess  of 

soul, 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 

AddiMfu 
Misanthropy  of. 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  sodal  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics— men  without  a  heart. 

Byron. 
STORY-TELLING. 

Story-telling  is  subject  to  two  unavoida- 
ble defects,—fk«quent  repetition  and  Doing 
soon  exhausted;  so  that,  whoever  values 
this  gift  in  himself,  has  need  of  a  good 
memory,  and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his 
company.  SvoifU 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

SirWaUwaooU. 
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/k  story  should,  to  please,  at  least  seem  true, 
Be  apropos,  well  told«  oondse^  and  new : 
And  whenso'er  it  deviates  from  these  rules. 
The  wise  will  sleep,  and  leave  applause  to 
fools.  StUlingJlteU 

STRENGTH. 

» 

Without  Judgment. 
\     Strength  wanting  Judgment  and  policy 
to  rule,  overturneth  itself.  Haracem 

STUBBORNNESS. 
Evils  of. 

A  stubborn  mind  conduces  as  little  to 
wisdom,  or  even  to  knowledge,  as  a  stub- 
born temper  to  happiness.  Southey. 

STUDY. 

Aim  of. 
If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  assigned, 
Study^s  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind ; 

*  Or  is  At  best  a  secondary  aim, 

A  chase  for  sport  alone  and  not  for  game. 

Young, 
Bbnefits  of. 

If  you  devote  your  time  to  study,  you  will 
avoid  all  the  irksomeness  of  this  life,  nor 
will  you  long  for  the  approach  of  night,  be- 
ing tired  of  the  day ;  nor  will  you  be  a  bur- 
den to  yourself,  nor  your  society  insup- 
portable to  others.  SeneccL. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual 
occurrence  of  something  new,  which  may 
giateftiily  strike  the  imagination. 

Dr.  L  Watts, 
Drliohtb  of. 

There  is  no  study  that  is  not  capable  of 

delighting  us  after  a  little  application  to  it. 

Pope, 
Neoebsitt  of. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy 

looks, 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authority  from  others*  books. 

Shakoapeare, 

OVEBMUOH. 

Much  study  is  a  wearlneas  of  the  flesh. 

Scclesicutes  zii,  12. 
Pleasures  of. 

A  man  nuiy  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take 
snufl;  till  he  is  unable  to  pass  away  his 
time  without  it,  not  to  mention  how  our 
delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or 
sdenco,  rises  and  improves  in  proportion  to 
the  application  which  we  bestow  upon  it. 
Thus,  wliai  was  at  first  an  exerdse,  becomes 
ftt  length  an  entertainment.  Addisofu 


SUCCESS. 

Applauebs  fob.         • 

Applause 

Waits  on  success;  the  fickle  multitudOi 

Like  the  light  straw  that  floats  along  the 

stream. 
Glide  with  the  current  still,  and  follow  foiw 

tune.  IVankliiu 

Benefits  of. 

Success  affbrds  us  the  means  of  securing 
additional  success,  as  the  possession  of  capi« 
tal  enables  us  to  increase  our  pecuniary 
gains.  Stanislaus. 

Not  to  be  Commanded. 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sompronlus,— We'll  de* 
serve  it.  Addison. 

To  Gain. 

If  you  wish  success  in  life  make  perso* 
veranceyour  bosom  friend,  experience  your 
wise  counsellor,  caution  your  elder  brother, 
and  hope  your  guardian  genius.    Addison. 

Opebations  of. 

It  is  success  that  colours  all  in  life ; 

Success  makes  fools  admir'd,  makes  vil- 
lains honest. 

All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  world 

Fawns  on  success  and  power,  howe'er  ac- 
quired. Thomson. 

Pbide  of. 

Proud  success  admits  no  probe 

Of  Justice  to  correct  or  square  the  fiite. 

That  bears  down  all  as  illegitimate; 

For  whatsoe'er  it  lists  to  overthrow, 

It  either  flnds  it,  or  else  makes  it  so. 

Cleveland, 
Seobet  of. 

Fortune,    success,    position    are    never 

gained,    but    by    piously,   determinedly, 

bravely    striking,    growing,   living    to  a 

thing. 

One  line,— a  line  fraught  with  instruction, 
includes  the  secret  of  Lord  Kenyon's  final 
success,~he  was  prudent,  he  was  patienty 
and  he  persevered.  Townsend. 

Standabd  of. 

The  dealings  of  man  and  man,  eve^* 
where  are  a  spedes  oT  bluff,  and  he  who 
wins,  though  he  saorl floes  every  somple,  is 
applauded  by  all— auocess  being  the  stand- 
ard to  Judge  by. 

Talent  of. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  wtiat  you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well 
whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought  of 
fSune.  Long/eUow^ 
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Virtue  without. 

Virtue  without  suoomb 
Is  a  faXr  picture  sliown  by  an  ill  light ; 
But  lucky  men  are  fiivoritea  of  heaven : 
JLll  own  the  ohief^  when  fortune  owns  the 
cause.  Vryden, 

SUFFERINa. 

A  SuBLiMB  Thing. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  sufi'er  and  be  strong.  LongfeUow. 

SUICIDE. 

Child  of  despair,  and  suicide  my  name. 

Savoffe. 

A.WrULNE88  OP. 

If  there  be  an  hereafter, 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenc'd 
And  suflfer'd  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man. 
Then  must  it  be  an  awfUl  thing  to  die ; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 

Blair. 

COWABDIOB  OF. 

He 
That  kills  himself,  t'  avoid  mis*ry,  fears  It; 
And  at  the  best  shows  but  a  bastard  valour; 
This  life's  a  fort  committed  to  my  trust. 
Which  I  must  not  yield  up,  till  it  be  foro'd ; 
Nor  will  I :  he's  not  valiant  that  dares  die ; 
But  he  that  boldly  k>ears  calamity. 

Ma99inger, 
*Tis  not  courage,  when  the  darts  of  chance 
Are  thrown  against  our  state,  to  turn  our 

backs. 
And  basely  run  to  death ;  as  if  the  hand 
Of  heaven  and  nature  had  lent  nothing  else 
T'  oppose  against  mishap,  but  loss  of  life ; 
Which  is  to  fly,  and  not  to  conquer  it. 

Suicide  is  not  to  fear  death,  but  yet  to  be 
afhiid  of  life.  It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to 
contemn  death ;  but  when  life  is  more  ter- 
rible than  death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valour 
to  dare  to  live;  and  herein  religion  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example,  for  all  the  val- 
iant acts  of  Curtms,  Scarvola,  or  Codrus,  do 
not  parallel  or  match  that  one  of  Job. 

8ir  ThomcLa  Broume. 

Whon  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are 

gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live 

on.  8ew€U. 

Crimb  of. 

Self-murd«r,  that  Infernal  crime, 

Which  ail  the  gods  level  their  thunder  at  t 

JF\M€m 


Horror  of. 

O  deaf  to  nature,  and  to  heaven's  command 
Against  thyself  to  lift  the  murdering  hand  1 
O   damn'd   despair!— to  shun  the  living 

light. 
And   plunge  thy  guilty  soul   in   endless 

night.  Lueretiua. 

PROHIBITBD. 

Against  self-slaughter 

There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 

Tliat  cravens  my  weak  liand. 

Shak€apef.re» 

SUITOR. 

Condition  of  a. 

So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state — 
Most  miserable  nuin,  whom  wicked  fiite 
Hath  brought  to  court  to  me ;  for  had  I  wist 
That  few  have  found,  and  many  a  one  hath 

miss'd  I 
Full  little  knowest  thou— thou   hast  not^ 

tried— 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  day,  that  night  be  better 

spent. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  t>e  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sor- 
row; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  his 

peers'; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  jrears ; 
To  ft^t  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares, 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  de- 
spairs; 
To  fkwn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

SUMMER. 

Now  every  field  and  every  tree  is  in 
bloom ;  the  woods  are  now  in  fUU  leaf,  and 
the  year  is  in  its  highest  beauty.        Virgil. 

Dominion  of. 

From  brightening  fields  of  ethe^  fair  dis- 

dos'd. 
Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  summer  comes, 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  na* 

ture's  depth. 
He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours. 
And  ever  fiEinning  breeses  on  his  way; 
While,  fhMn  his  ardent  look,  the  turning 

spring 
Averts  her  bashftil  f!eu)e;   and  earth,  and 

skies. 
All  smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Thomeonm 
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SUN.  The  golden  sun,  In  splendor  llkeet  heav'n, 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun.  Dispenses  light  ftt>m  for;   they,  as  th^ 

Htrriek,  move 

Adobatton  of  thb.  Their  starry  danoe,  in  numbers  that  ooin- 
I  marvel  cot,0  sun  1  that  unto  thee,  pute 

In  adoration,  man  should  bow  the  knee.  Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all- 
And  pour  the  prayer  of  mingled  awe  and  cheering  lamp, 

love;  Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are 
For  like  a  Qod  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way  tum*d 

Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray.  By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

Beauty  and  life,  and  Joyanoe  ftom  above.  The  universe;  and  to  each  inward  part, 

Southey,  With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 

Dbfiwitiow  of  thb.  Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep. 
That  orbed  continent,  the  fire  MiUan* 

That  severs  day  fh>m  night.    JShakeepeare,  Sublimity  of  thb. 

The  sun  Open  the  casement,  and  up  with  the  sunt 

God's  crest  upon  His  asure  shield  the  heav-  His  gallant  Journey  has  now  begun, 

ens.  BaUty,  Over  the  hills  his  chariot  is  roll'd, 

Divinity  of  thb.  Banner'd  with  glory  and  bumish'd  with 
There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain  8^*^ » 

The  awire  heaven ;  the  blessed  sun  alone,  ^^'^  ***®  **^"«  ^^  ~°*®«  sublime. 

In  unapproachable  divinity,  Bridegroom  of  earth,  and  brother  of  time  I 

Career'd,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light  wblcomb  to  thb.       ^"^""^  ^'  Tupper. 

Gi^BiBS  OF  THB.  ^^'^^  Welcome,  the  lord  of  light  and  lamp  of 

Thou  tideof  glory,  which  no  rest  doth  know,  ^^  <*^y» 

But  ever  ebb  and  ever  fiow !  Welcome,  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green ; 

'Thou  gol  ien  shower  of  a  true  Jove !  Welcome,  quickener  of  flourished  flowers 

Who  doth  in  thee  descend,  and  heaven  to  ^  sheen; 

earth  make  love.  Cowley.  Welcome,  sapport  of  every  root  and  vane ; 

_.       ,    ,  ^.  .  ^        ,    *  Welcome,  comfort  of  all  kind  fruits  and 

The  glorious  sun— -the  centre  and  soul  of         trnAn  • 

our  ^8tem-the  lamp  that  lirfita  lt,-the  welcome,' the  bird's  green  belld  upon  the 

flre  that  heats  it,— the  magneCithat  guides  brier  * 

and  oomrota  lt;-the  fountain  of  colour,  welcome!  master  and  mler  of  the  year; 

which  gives  Its  azure  to  the  «ky.  It- verdure  welcome,   welfere    of   husbands   at    t^e 

to  the  fields,  its  rainbow-hues  to  the  gay  plouahs* 

world  of  flowers  and  the  purple  light  of  welcome,  repairer  of  woods,   ti^es,   and 

love  to  the  marble  cheek  of  youth  and  boughs*  -»  -» 

beauty.  Sir  David  Brewster,  ^^j^^^,  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads ; 

Most  glorious  art  thou !  when  flnom  thy  pa-  Welcome,    the    life    of   everything    that 

yi^^on  spreads.  Q,  Douglas. 

Thou  lookest  fbrth  at  morning;  flinging  ^^  FLOWER. 

wide  Thb 

Its  curtain  clouds  of  purple  and  vermilion.  ^^^ '  ^^^    ,^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^ 

Dispensing  life  and  light  on  every  side.  y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  .^^,^  embrace, 

Nbbd  of  thb.  Barton.  Q.^rtops  her  fellows  with  aspiring  aim. 

Though  the  sun  scorches  us  sometimes,  I>em»nds  his  wedded  love,  and  bears  his 
and  gives  us  the  head-ache,  we  do  not  re-         name.  OlnreAOI. 

ftise  to  acknowledge  that  we  stand  in  need  SUNLIOHT. 

of  his  warmth.  JfMip  de  Momay.  sunUght  seeking  hidden  shadow,  tonoh'd 

RpLBKDOUB  OF  THB.  The  grocu  leaves  all  a  tremble  with  gold 

The  angels  even         y^^YA.  3fa$sey. 

Draw  strength  fixMn  gaslng  on  its  glance. 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  may;  SUNRISE. 

The  world's  unwither'd  countenance  And  see— the  sun  himself!  on  wings 

Is  bright  as  at  creation's  day.  Ooethe.  Of  glory  up  the  east  he  springB, 
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Angel  of  light!  who  firom  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  maixsh  sublime. 
Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 
Trod  in  his  Maimer's  steps  of  fire !     Moore. 

Bbauty  op. 

Whei^the  breaking  day  Is  flushing 

All  the  Elast,  and  light  Is  gushing 

XJiyward  through  the  horiaon's  hase, 

8heaf-like,  with  its  thousand  rays 

Spreading,  until  all  above 

Overflows  with  Joy  and  love, 

And  below  on  earth's  green  bosom, 

All  is  ohang'd  to  light  and  blossom ; 

Then,  O  Father  !--Thou  alone. 

From  the  shadow  of  thy  throne, 

To  the  sighing  of  my  breast, 

And  its  rapture  answerest : 

All  my  thoughts,  with  upward  winging, 

Bathe  where  Thy  own  light  is  springing ! 

Whittier. 
Glories  of. 

But  yonder  oomesthe  powerftil  king  of  day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  lessening  cloud, 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's 

brow, 
lUum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.    Lo  1  now,  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  oolour'd 

air. 
He  looks  in  boundless  mi^o^y  abroad ; 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnish'd 

plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wand- 

'ring  streams. 
High  gleaming  from  afar.  Thomiton, 

SUNSET. 
Bbautibs  op. 

See  the  descending  sun, 
Scatt'ring  his  beams  about  him  as  he  sinks. 
And  gilding  heaven  above,  ^nd  seas  be- 
neath. 
With  paint  no  mortal  pendl  can  express. 

HopkiiM. 
Kow  the  noon. 

Wearied  with  sultry  toil,  deoUnesand  fklls. 

Into  the  mellow  eve  :^the  west  puts  on 

Her  gorgeous  beauties— palaoes  and  halls, 

And  towers,  all  carv'd  of  the  unstable  doud. 

Welcome  the  calmly  waning  monarch— he 

Sinks  gently  midst  that  glorious  canopy 

Down  on  his  couch  of  rest— even  like  a 

proud 

King  of  the  earth— the  ocean.        Sowring, 

SUNSHINE. 
Blbssiitgs  op. 
Blest  power  of  sunshine !  genial  day. 
What  balm,  what  life  are  in  thy  ray  I 


To  fbel  thee  is  such  real  bli8i^ 

That,  had  the  world  no  Joy  but  thfal,     • 

To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet, 

It  were  a  world  too  exquisito 

For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 

The  deep  oold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Moor€m 
SUPERSTITION. 

BUBDBK  OF. 

The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  su- 
perstition, not  only  of  ceremonies  in  the 
church,  but  of  imaginary  and  scarecrow 
sins  at  home.  MiUon. 

Dbpobmitt  of. 

'Tis  a  history 
Handed  fh>m  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale— 
Which  children,  open-ey'd  and  mouth'd* 

devour; 
And  thus  as  garrulous  ignoranoe  relates, 
We  learn  it  and  believe.  SoutKey. 

Superstition  without  a  veil  Is  a  defbrmed 
thing:  there  is  also  a  superstition  in  avoid- 
ing  a  superstition,  when  men  think  they  do 
t>est  if  they  go  farthest  ftom  the  superstition; 
by  which  means  they  often  take  away  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad.  Bacon. 

A  DiSTURBBB. 

I  think  we  cannot  too  strongly  attack  su- 
perstition, which  is  the  disturber  of  society ; 
nor  too  highly  respect  genuine  religion, 
which  is  the  support  of  it.  Boeseau. 

Folly  op.  ^ 

Superstition  renders  a  man  a  Ibol,  and 
scepticism  makes  him  mad.  ISelditig. 

HOBBOB8  OP. 

Superstition !  that  horrid  incubus  which 
dwelt  in  darkness,  shunning  the  light, 
with  all  its  racks,  and  poison-chalioeai 
and  foul  sleeping-draughts,  is  passing 
away  without  return.  Religion  cannot  pass 
away.  The  burning  of  a  little  straw  may 
hide  the  stars  of  the  sky ;  but  the  stars  are 
there,  and  will  reappear.  Carlyle* 

SURMISE. 
Evils  of. 

Surmise  is  the  gossamer  that  malice 
blows  on  fidr  reputations ;  the  corroding 
dew  that  destroys  the  choice  blossom.  Sur 
mise  is  primarily  the  squint  of  suspicion, 
and  suspicion  is  established  before  it  is  con-  *" 
firmed.  Zimmerman. 

SUSPENSE. 

Anguish  of. 

But  be  not  long,  Ibr  in  the  tedious  minuter 

Exquisite  interval,  I'm  on  the  rack  t 


.\ 
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For  sure  the  greatest  evil  man  oan  know, 
Bears  no  proportion  to  the  dread  suspense. 

JtVowde, 

Of  aL  the  oonditlona  to  which  the  heart 
is  subject  suspense  is  one  that  most  gnaws 
and  cankers  into  the  flrame.  One  little 
month  of  that  suspense,  when  it  inyolyes 
death,  we  are  told  by  an  eye  witness  in 
**  Wakefield  on  the  pnnishment  of  death," 
Is  sufficient  to  plough  fixed  lines  and  fur- 
rows in  a  convict  of  five  and  twenty,— «uffi- 
dent  to  dash  the  brown  hair  with  grey,  and 

to  bleach  the  grey  to  white. 

Bulwer  Lytton, 
Living  in. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense, 

It  is  th^  life  of  the  spider.  Swift. 

SUSPICION. 
Charaotbb  ov. 

Suspicion  among  thoughts  are  like  bats 
among  birds— they  ever  fly  to  twilight; 
they  are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  least  well 
guarded,  for  they  cloud  the  mind.    Baew^. 

Suspicion  overturns  what  confidence  builds; 
And  he  that  dares  but  doubt  when  there's 

no  gpx>und. 
Is  neither  to  himself  nor  others  sound. 

MoMinger, 

£VTL  OP. 

Suspicion  Is  the  poison  of  true  fHendship. 

Augvtstine. 
Ko  L1OV9  IN. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury, 
will  ever  be  suspicious ;  and  no  man  can 
love  the  person  he  suspects.  South. 

Rkmbdt  for. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  a  man  sus- 
pect much,  more  than  to  know  little;  and, 
therefore,  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by 
procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep 
their  suspicions  in  smother.  Bacon. 

Taint  of. 

It  is  hardly  ]>ossible  to  suspect  another 
without  having  in  one's  self  the  seeds  of 
baseness  the  party  is  accused  of. 

StcmUlauB* 
SWEARING. 

Maintain  your  rank,  vulgarity  despise. 
To  swear  is  neitlier  brave,  polite,  nor  wise. 
You  would  not  swear  upon  a  bed  of  deaths 
Reflect— your  Maker  now  may  stop  your 
breath.  AnonymouB. 

Admonition  against. 

Swear  not  at  all:  neither  by  heaven;  for 
It  is  God's  throne :  nor  by  the  earth ;  Ibr  it 
Is  his  Ibotstool:  neither  by  Jerusalem;  f6r 


it  is  the  city  of  the  groat  king.  Neither 
Shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 
But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea; 
nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil.  8U  McUthew» 

Danger  attending. 

From  a  common  custom  of  swearing,  men 

easily  slide  into  peijury;  therefore,  if  thou  | 

wouldst  not  be  petjured,  do  not  use  to  swear. 

HierocUs. 
Guilt  of. 

Take  not  His  name,  who  made  thy  tongue, 

in  vain ; 

It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse. 

Herbert. 

SYMPATHY. 
Charaotbb  of. 

Sympathy,  like  subscription  to  charities, 
always  commences  with  pounds,  but  ends 
with  shillings. 

Claim  for. 

A  brother's  sufferings  claim  a  brother's 
pity.  Addison. ' 

Human. 

As  the  human  countenance  smiles  on 
those  that  smile,  so  does  it  sympathize 
with  those  that  weep.  Horace. 

Secret. 

Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  tied. 

For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  allied. 

Dryden. 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
Tlie  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  oan  bind.  ScoU. 

Thb  Tbar  of. 

No  radiant  pearl,  which  crested  fortune 

wears, 
No  gem,  ttiat  twinkling  hangs,  from  beauty's 

ears; 
Not  the  bright  stars,  which  night's  blue 

arch  adorn ; 
Nor  rising  sun,  that  gilds  the  vernal  mom : 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others*  woes. 

Darwin. 

UNIVEBSAli. 

Like  warp  and  woof  all  destinies 

Are  woven  fiuit, 
Unk'd  in  sympathy  like  tne  ke3r8 

Of  an  organ  vast ; 
Fluok  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  mar; 

Break  but  one 
Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  Jar 

Tliroagh  all  will  nui.  WhUtimr* 
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TACT. 

Ney^r  Jofn  with  your  friend  when  he 
abuses  his  horse  or  his  wife,  nnieas  the  one 
is  about  to  be.  sold,  and  the  other  to  be 
buried.  OoUon, 

Power  op. 

A  little  management  may  often  evade 
resistanoe,  which  a  vast  foroe  might  yainly 
strive  to  overcome.  Anon. 

TALENT. 
Bepiivition  op. 

Talent  is  the  capacity  of  doing  an3rthing 
that  depends  on  application  and  industry 
and  it  is  a  voluntary  power,  while  genius  is 
involuntary.  HculiU. 

Pboop  op. 

It  is  a  great  proof  of  talents  to  be  able  to 
recall  the  mind  fh>m  the  senses,  and  to  sepa- 
rate thought  from  habit.  Cieero, 

Not  always  SuocbsspuIm 

Men  of  great  and  sliining  qualities  do  not 

alwa3rs  succeed  in  iiie,  but  the  fault  lies 

more  often  in  themselves  than  in  others. 

Oolton, 
Without  Wisdom. 

Talents  of  the  l|^ghest  order,  and  such  as 
are  calculated  to  command  universal  admi- 
ration, may  exist  apart  from  wisdom. 

Bobert  HaU. 

TALENTS. 

Abused. 

The  talents  lost— the  moments  run 

To  waste — the  sins  of  act,  of  thought. 

Ten  thousand  deeds  of  folly  done, 

And  countless  virtues  oherish'd  not. 

Bowring. 
Latent. 

It  seems  that  nature  has  concealed  at  the 

bottom  of  our  minds,  talents  and  abilities 

of  which  we  are  not  aware.    The  passions 

alone  have  the  privilege  ot  bringing  them 

to  light,  and  of  giving  us  sometimes  views 

more  certain   and  more  perfect  than  art 

could  possibly  produce. 

La  Soehefoucauld. 
QiPT  OP  Providbnob. 

As  to  great  and  commanding  talents,  they 
are  the  gift  of  Providence  in  some  way  un- 
known to  us.  They  rise  where  they  are 
least  expected .  They  fkil  when  everything 
seems  disposed  to  produce  them,  or  at  least 
to  call  them  forth.  Burke. 

Want  op. 

He  that's  unsklJltil  will  not  toss  a  ball. 

Nor  run,  nor  wrestle,  for  he  fears  the  fall ; 


He  Justly  fears  to  meet  deserved  dlsgraoe. 
And  that  the  ring  will  hiss  the  bafiied  ass. 

Horace 
TALKER. 
An  Evbrlastino. 
But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 
Of  weight  it  t>ore,  with  greater  ease: 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack. 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  nfok.      Bull^. 

A  VOLUBLB. 

He  said. 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  what  came  into  his  head. 

Horace^ 
TALKERS. 

Charaotbbistics  op. 

As  empty  vessels  make  the  loudeafe 
sound,  so  they  that  liave  the  least  wit  are 
the  greatest  babblers.  Plato. 

Men  who  have  but  little  business,  are 
generally  great  talkers.  Montesquieu. 

Talkers«re  no  good  doers.    Shakespeare. 

Dbpinition  op. 

Those  whose  tongues  are  gentlemen  ush« 

ers  to  their  wit,  and  still  go  before  it. 

Ben.  Joneon, 
Great. 
They  who  are  great  talkers  in  company, 

have  never  been  any  talkers  by  themselves, 

nor  used  to  private  discussions  of  our  home 

regimen.  Sha/tenbury. 

Sbnsbless. 

There  are  braying  men  in  the  world  as 
well  as  braying  asses ;  for,  what's  loud  and 
senseless  talking  and  swearing,  any  other 
than  braying?  Sir  Boger  L*  Eetrange. 

TALKING. 
Empty. 

Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  re* 

hearse. 

But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 

Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 

The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

CowpeTm 
Evils  op. 

The  talkative  listen  to  no  one,  for  they 

are  ever  speaking.    And  the  first  evil  that 

attends  those  who  know  not  to  be  silent  Is, 

that  they  hear  nothing.  Ptulareh^ 

Flubnot  in. 

The  common  fluen<7  of  speech  in  many 
men,  and  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  aoar* 
city  of  matter  and  a  scarcity  of  words;  for 
whosoever  is  a  master  of  language,  and 
hath  a  mind  frill  of  ideas,  will  be  m^  in 
speaking,  to  hesitate  upon  the  ohoioe  of 
both.  SwifU 
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fV>LLT  OF. 

A  talkative  penon  mns  himself  upon 
great  inoonyenienoes  by  blabbing  out  his 
own  or  others'  seoreta.  Bay, 

DirPEBBNT  Kinds  op. 

Ik>es  a  man  speak  foolishly  T—sufifor  him 
gladly,  for  you  are  wise.  Does  he  speak  er- 
roneoaslyf—etop  suoh  a  man's  mouth  with 
sou nd  words  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Does 
he  speak  truly?— rejoice  in  the  truth. 

Oliver  OromwtlX. 

OVBRimOH. 

Talking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity;  fbr  he 
that  is  lavish  in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deed. 

Sir  Walter  BdUigh. 

A  DXGBSTIVB  PBOOBSS. 

Talking  is  a  digestive  process  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  mental  constitution 
of  the  man  who  devours  many  books. 

WiUiam  MaUhew: 

To  THB  PUBPOSB. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and 
to  put  life  and  perspicuity  into  our  dis- 
courses. Jeremy  Collier. 

TASTE. 

May  not  taste  be  compared  to  that  exqui- 
site sense  of  the  bee,  which  instantly  discov- 
ers and  extracts  the  quintessence  of  every 
flower,  and  disregards  all  the  rest  of  it. 

OreviUe, 
Chabaotebistios. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry 
connoiseurship,  must  mean  a  general  sus- 
ceptibility to  truth  and  nobleness,  a  sense 
to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love  and  rever- 
ence all  beauty,  order,  goodness,  whereso- 
ever, or  in  whatsoever  forms  and  accom- 
paniments they  are  to  be  seen.  This  surely 
implies,  as  its  chief  condition,  not  any  given 
external  rank  or  situation,  but  a  flnely- 
gilted  mind,  purifled  into  harmony  with 
itself,  into  keenness  and  Justness  of  vision ; 
above  all,  kindled  into  love  and  generous 
admiration.  Carlyle. 

Dbpinition  of. 

For  the  perception  of  the  beautlftil,  we 
have  the  term  taste,  a  metaphor  taken 
ftom  that  which  is  passive  in  the  body,  and 
transferred  to  that  which  is  active  in  the 
mind.  T.  Iteid, 

Instabilitt  of. 

The  instability  of  our  taiiee  is  the  occa^ 
slon  of  the  irregularity  of  our  lives. 

Stanialaus. 
Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  head  to  eara^  and  now  from  ears  to 
^es.  J\)p0. 
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TEA, 

Inflvenob  of. 

Tea !  thou  soft,  thou  sober  sage,  and  ven- 
erable liquid;— thou  female  tongue-run- 
ning, smile-smoothing,  heart-opening,  wink- 
tippling  cordial,  to  whose  glorious  insipid* 
ity  I  owe  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life, 
let  me  fall  prostrate  I  Colley  Cibber. 

TEACHING. 

Olobt  of. 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind ;  but 
he  that  teaches  gives  him  eyes:  and  it  is 
glorious  to  be  a  sub-worker  to  grace,  in  free- 
ing it  fhmi  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
original  sin.  South, 

TEAR. 
A. 

So  bright  a  tear  in  beauty's  eye, 

liove  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry.        Byron, 

POWBB  OP  A. 

Oh !  too  convincing— dangerously  dear— 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  1 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 
To  save,  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and 
shield.  2  \id. 

TEARS. 

Op  Beauty. 
Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile. 

(Jampbell, 

Not  Cowabdiob. 
Tears  are  no  proof  of  cowardice.     Sterne, 

Dbpiitition  op. 

On  the  death  of  two  daughcers.  Certain 
drops  of  salt.  Shakespeare. 

Heaven-moving  pearls.  Ibid 

The  safety-valves  of  the  heart,  when  toe 
much  pressure  is  laid  on.       Albert  Smith, 

Eloqubitob  op. 

Sweet  tears  1  the  aw  Ail  language  eloquenti 

Of  infinite  affection,  fiir  too  big 

For  words.  Milok. 

JOTOUS. 

T^ars  of  Joy  are  the  dew  in  which  the  son 
of  righteousness  is  mirrored.  Bichter, 

PBNITBNTIAIi. 

The  team  of  penitents  are  the  wine  of  an- 
gels. St,  Bernard* 

Rhbtobio  of. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongaea. 
And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs ; 
SentenUoQS  showers !  O  let  them  ftdl  I 
I  Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Oraakaw, 
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SA0BEDNX88  OF. 

There  is  a  sacredness  in  tean.  Thej  are 
not  the  mark  of  weakness,  bat  of  power. 
They  speak  more  eloquently  than  ten  thou- 
sand tongues.  They  are  the  messengers  of 
overwhelming  grief,  of  deep  oontrition,  and 
of  unspeakable  love.     Wtuhington  Irving. 

TEMPER. 

CHBBRrUL. 

A  oheerftil  temper,  Joined  with  innooenoe, 
will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  de- 
lightfiil,  and  wit  good  natured.  It  will 
lighten  sickness,  poverty  and  aflliotion; 
convert  tgpioranoe  into  an  amiable  sim- 
plicity, and  render  deformity  itself  agree- 
able. Addison, 

Courtesy  op. 

Courtesy  of  temper,  when  it  is  used  to 

veil  churlishness  of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's 

girdle  around  the  breast  of  a  base  clown. 

Sir  Walter  ScotL 
OooD. 

The  diffleuU  part  of  good  temper  consists 

in  forbearance,  and  accommodation  to  the 

ill-humors  of  others.  Smpson, 

Instability  op. 

Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked 
when  it  disposes  men  to  wander  ftom  one 
scheme  to  another;  since  such  a  fickleness 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. Addison, 

Sunny. 

A  sunny  temper  gilds  the  edges  of  life's 
blackest  cloud.  Outhrie. 

SUBLY. 

Those  who  are  surly  and  imperious  to 
their  inferiors,  are  generally  humble,  flat- 
tering, and  cringing  to  their  superiors. 

.Fuller. 
TEMPERANCE. 
Advantages  op. 

Temperance  gives  nature  her  ftill  play, 
and  enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigour.  Addison, 

Temperance  keeps  the  senses  clear  and 
unembarrassed,  and  makes  them  seise  the 
object  with  more  keenness  and  satisfaction. 
It  appears  with  life  in  the  &ce,  and  decorum 
in  the  person ;  it  gives  you  the  command  of 
your  head,  secures  your  health,  and  pre- 
serves you  in  a  condition  for  business. 

Jeremy  Collier, 
Dbfinition  of. 

Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running 

Uiroogh  the  pearl  chain  of  all  virtues. 

Haier. 


Qualities  of. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  prida* 
and  fortune  without  envy,  ttiat  gives  indo- 
lence of  body  with  an  equality  of  mind ; 
the  best  guardian  of  youth  and  support  of 
old  age;  the  precept  of  reason  as  well  as 
religion,  and  physician  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body;  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health 
and  universal  medidne  ol  life. 

Sir  W.  Temple, 
Virtue  op. 

Temperance  is  a  bridle  of  gold ;  he  who 

uses  it  rightly  is  more  like  a  god  than  like 

a  man.  Bwrion. 

TEMPTATION. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light.  Shakespeixre, 

Avoiding  op. 

Un  who  has  no  mind  to  trade  with  the 
devil,  should  be  so  wise  as  to  keep  Arom  his 
shop.  SouUi. 

Courting. 

To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us ; 
And  make  pursuit  when  he  did  mean  no 
chase.  Shakespeare. 

Definition  of. 

Temptation  is  the  fire  that  brings  up  the 
scum  of  the  heart.  BosUm. 

Temptation  is  a  file,  which  rubs  oif  much 
of  the  rust  of  self-confidence.         i^eneton. 

The  Hour  of. 

Every  man  living  shall  assuredly  meet 
with  an  hour  of  temptation,  a  certain  criti- 
cal hour,  which  shall  more  especially  try 
what  mettle  his  heart  is  made  of.       South. 

Power  of. 

Humanly  speaking,  there  Is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  temptation  which  will  overcome 
any  virtue.  Now,  in  so  far  as  you  approaoh 
temptation  to  a  man,  you  do  him  an  injory, 
and  if  he  is  overcome,  you  share  his  g^t. 

Johneon. 
Prevention  to. 

The  time  for  reasoning  is  before  we  ha^S 

approached  near  enough  to  the  forbidden 

fruit  to  look  at  it  and  admire. 

Margaret  FereivaX. 
Yielding  to. 

'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted. 

Another  thing  to  fkll.  Shakespeare. 

TESTIMONY  AND  ARGOMENT. 

Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  flnom^a 
long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  tha 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.    Argu- 
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tnent  is  like  an  arrow  fiom  a  oro«-bow, 

whioh  has  eqaal  force  thouj^h  shot  by  a 

child  Bfieon. 

THANKSaiVINO. 

The  privative  blesrings— the  blessings  of 
immunity,  safeguard,  ll)>erty,  and  Integ- 
rity—-which  we  enjoy,  deserve  the  thanks- 
giving of  a  whole  life.  Jeremy  Taylor, 

THIEVINO. 

1*11  example  you  with  thievery ; 

The  sun*s  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attrac- 
tion 

Robs  the  vast  sea;  the  moon's  an  arrant 
thief. 

And  her  pale  foce  she  snatches  fh>m  the  sun ; 

The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  re- 
solves 

The  moon  into  salt  tears;  the  earth's  a  thief. 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compostnre 
stolen 

From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a 
thief; 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their 
rough  power 

Have  uncheck'd  theft.  Shakespeare. 

THINKERS. 

Influbnob  of. 

Those  who  have  finished  by  making  all 
others  think  with  them,  have  usually  been 
those  who  began  by  daring  to  think  with 
themselves.  ColUm. 

OBIOINAIi, 

There  are  very  few  original  thinkers  in 
the  world ;  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
are  called  philosophers  have  adopted  the 
opinions  of  some  who  went  before  them. 

Dugald  Stewart, 

SCABOITT  OF. 

Thinkers  are  scarce  as  gold;  but  he 
whose  thoughts  embrace  all  his  subject, 
and  who  pursues  it  uninterruptedly  and 
fearless  of  consequences,  is  a  diamond  of 
enormous  size.  Lavaler. 

THINKING. 

AVBBSIOlf  TO. 

Mankind  have  ag^reat  aversion  to  intellect- 
ual labour ;  but  even  supposing  knowledge 
to  be  easily  attainable,  more  people  would 
be  content  to  be  ignorant  than  would  take 
even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

Johneon* 
THOUGHT. 

WiTHOxjT  Aonoir. 

Alas  t  we  make 
A  ladder  of  oar  thoughts,  where  angels  stap^ 


But  sleep  ourselves  at  the  foot ;  our  high 

resolves 
Look  down  upon  our  slumbering  acts. 

X.  E,  Landon, 

There's  too  much  abstract  willing,  purpos- 
ing, 
In  this  poor  world.    We  talk  by  aggregates. 
And  think  by  eyateme,  and  being  used  to 

foce 
Our  evils  in  statistics,  are  inclined 
,To  cap  them  with  unreal  remedies, 
Drawn  out  in  haste  on  the  other  side  the 
slate.         Elizabeth  Barren  Browning. 

Man  of. 

The  man  of  thought  strikes  deepest,  and 
strikes  safely.  Savage. 

Ovebflowiivo  of. 

Constant  thought  will  overflow  in  words 
unconsciously.  Byron. 

Thb  Wkb  of. 

I  scarcely  understand  my  own  intent, 

But,  silkworm  like,  so  long  within  have 

wrought. 

That  I  am  lost  in  my  own  web  of  thought. 

Dryden. 

THOUGHTS. 
Bad. 

Bad  thoughts  quickly  ripen  Into  bad  ac- 
tions. Bishop  IhrteoHS, 

CONTBOLLINO. 

Man  is  a  thinking  being,  whether  he  will 
or  no :  all  he  can  do  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  ' 
the  best  way.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Acquire  a  government  over  your  ideas, 
that  they  may  come  down  when  they  are 
called,  and  depart  when  they  are  bidden. 

Dr.  J.  Watts. 
Influbnob  Disposition. 

Our  dispositions  will  be  suitable  to  that 

which  we  most  frequently  think  on ;  for  the 

soul  is,  as  it  were,  tinged  with  the  colour 

and  complexion  of  its  own  thoughts. 

Antoninus. 
Dbbams  of. 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects 
be  tried.  Shakespeare. 

Wbll  Guabdbd. 

Guard  well  thy  thoughts ;« 
Our  thoughts  arelieard  in  heaven. 

Young. 
Immobtalitt  of. 

The  old  thoughts  never  die.     Immortal 

dreams 
Outlive  their  dreamers  and  are  ours  for  aye: 
No  thought  once  form'd  and  utter'd  can  ex- 
pire. Dr.  Maekay. 
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In PBTU08ITT  OF. 

Slow  seems  their  speed  whose  thoughts 
before  them  ran.      Sir  William  DavenanL 

NURTURB  OF. 

Nurture  3roar  mind  with  great  thoughts. 

To  believe  in  the  heroic  makes  heroes. 

Diaraeli. 
Op  Kindbbd  Objbcts. 

Kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 

As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 

Bogeri, 
Origin  of. 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age,  begin 
Deep  down  within  tlie  primitive  soul ; 

And  fh>ni  the  many,  slowly  upward  win 

To  one  who  grasps  the  whole. 

James  Sussell  ZiOwelL 
Power  of. 

Who  can  miittake  great  thoughts  T 

They  seizse  upon  the   mind;   arrest,  and 

sean^h, 
And  shake  it ;  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  the 

wind; 
Rush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds, 
Which  quiver  in  the  current ;  turn  us  cold, 
And  pale,  and  voiceless;  leaving  in  the  brain 
A  rooking  and  a  ringing, — glorious. 
But  momentary ;  madness  might  it  last. 
And  close  the  soul  with  Heaven  as  with  a 

seal.  BaUey* 

TIME. 

The  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time!  the  corrector  when  our  Judgments 

err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love,— sole  philosopher. 
For  all  besides  are  sophists.  Byron, 

I  bring  the  truth  to  light,  detect  the  ill ; 
My  native  greatness   scometh    bounded 

wa3rs; 
Untimely  power,  a  few  days  ruin  will ; 
Yea,  worth  itself  falls,  till  I  list  to  raise. 
The  earth  is  mine ;  of  earthly  things  the 

care 
I  leave  to  men  that,  like  them,  earthly  are. 

Lord  Brooke* 
A  Consumer. 

Time  ia3r8  his  hand 

On  pyramids  of  brass,  and  ruins  quite 
What  all  the  fond  artificers  did  think 
Immortal    workmanship:    he    sends    his 

worms 
To  books,  to  old  records,  and  they  devour 
Th'  inscription.    He  loves  Ingratitude, 
For  he  destroys  the  memory  of  man. 

8ir  W.  Davenant. 


Dbfinition  of. 

Time  is  the  chiyaalis  of  eternity. 

Bichier. 
Effects  of. 

I  never  knew  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
scythe  and  hour-glass  bring  anything  but 
grey  hairs,  thin  cheeks,  and  loss  of  teeth. 

JDryden. 

Time  destroys  the  q>eculation  of  man, 

but  it  contirms  the  Judgment  of  nature. 

Oieero, 
Employment  of. 

All  that  time  is  lost  which  might  be  bet- 
ter employed.  Boust&aiu. 

Flight  of. 

Time,  with  its  mighty  strides,  will  soon 
reach  a  fdture  generation,  and  leave  the 
present  in  death  and  in  forgetfUinees  behind 
it.  ChalmerM. 

The  Flood  of. 

The  flood  of  time  is  setting  on. 

We  stand  upon  its  brink.  Shelley, 

Thb  Foot  of. 

The  noiseless  foot  of  time  steals  swiftly  by 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood  age  is  nigh. 

JuvffiaL 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time. 

Shakespeare. 
To  BE  Honored. 

Since  time  is  not  a  person,  we  can  jveiv 

take  when  he  is  past,  let  us  honour  htm 

with  mirth  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  wliile 

he  is  passing.  Ooethe» 

Impetuosity  of. 

Time  hurries  on, 

With  a  resistless,  unremitting  stream. 

Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight 
thief, 

Tliat  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pil- 
low. 

And  carries  ofl  his  prise.  Blair, 

An  Isthmus. 

Time— that  bleak  and  narrow  Isthfiitm 
between  two  eternities.  Cbtton. 

An  old  Jubtiob. 

Time  is  the  old  Justice,  that  examines  all 
ofltenders.  Shakespemrs. 

Killing. 

Who  murders  time,  he  omshes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal.  Br.  Young. 

Loss  OF. 

Lost  wealth  may  be  restored  by  indus- 
try,—the  wreck  of  health  regained  by  tem- 
perance,—forgotten  knowledge  restored  by 
study,— alienated  friendship  miootbed  Into 
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fbrgatfolnesBi— even  forfeited  reputation 
won  by  penitenoe  and  virtue.  But  wlio 
ever  looked  upon  his  vanished  hours, — re- 
called his  slighted  years,— stamped  them 
with  wisdom,— or  effooed  from  Heaven's 
reoord  the  fearfUl  blot  of  wasted  time  T 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 
,  Ko  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that 
is  not  provident  in  the  ohoioe  of  his  com- 
pany ;  and  if  one  of  the  speakers  be  vain, 
tedious,  and  trifling,  he  tliat  hears  and  he 
that  answers  are  equal  losers  of  their  time. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  flrreatest  loss  of  time  is  delay  and  ex- 
pectation, wliioh  depends  upon  tlie  future. 
We  let  go  the  present,  which  we  have  in 
our  power,  and  look  forward  to  that  which 
depends  upon  chance— and  so  quit  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty.  Seneea. 

The  greatest  loss  of  time  that  I  know,  is 
to  count  the  hours.  What  good  comes  of 
itT  Nor  can  there  be  any  greater  dotage  in 
the  world,  than  for  one  to  guide  and  direct 
his  cours«>s  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  not 
by  his  own  Judgment  and  discretion. 

Babelais, 

Lord  Wilmington  observed  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  prime  minister,  **He 
loses  half  an  hour  every  morning,  and  runs 
after  it  during  all  the  day,  without  being 
able  to  overtake  it.*'  Selwyn. 

Mystery  of. 

The  great  mystery  of  time,  were  there  no 
other;  the  illimitable,  silent,  never-resting 
thing  called  time,  rolling,  rushing  on,  swift, 
silent,  like  an  all-embracing  ocean-tide,  on 
which  we  and  all  the  universe  swim  like 
exhalations,  like  apparitions  which  are  and 
then  are  not.  This  is  forever  very  literally 
a  miracle,— a  thing  to  strike  us  dumb;  for 
we  have  no  word  to  speak  about  it.  CarlyU. 

Neglect  op. 

Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these,  each 

one 
Should  be  esteem'd,  as  if  it  were  alone : 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  h  ighly  prise 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes. 
Let  it  but  slide  into  th*  eternal  main. 
No  realms,  no  worlds  can  purchase  it  again ; 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  lust, 
When  winged  time,  which  fix*d  the  prints, 

is  past.  Sir  John  Beaumont. 

NiOK  OP. 

There  is  a  deep  nick  in  time's  restless  wheel 

For  each  man's  good,  when  which  nick 

oomes^  it  strikes.  Chapman. 


Ocean  op. 

Un&tbomable  sea  I  whose  waves  are  years, 
Ocean  of  time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears! 
Thou  shoreless  flood— which,  in  thy  ebb 

and  flow, 
Clospest  the  limits  of  mortality  I 
And  sick  of  prey, yet  howling  on  for  more; 
Voniitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable 

shore. 
Treacherous  In  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm , 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 
Unfiithomable  sea  T  JSheUey 

Operations  op. 

Time  obliterates  the  flctions  of  opinions, 
and  confirms  the  decisions  of  nature. 

Cicero^ 

POWBB  OP. 

Time,  the  prime  minister  of  death, 
There*s  nought  can  bribe  his  honest  will ; 
He  stops  the  richest  tyrant's  breath. 
And  lays  his  mischief  still.  MarveL 

Who  shall  contend  with  time,  unvanquished 

time, 
The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  and  lord  of 

desolation  T  Kirk  White. 

A  Paradox. 

Time  is  the  most  un definable  yet  para- 
doxical of  things;  the  past  Is  gone,  the  fu- 
ture is  not  come,  and  the  present  becomes 
the  past,  even  while  we  attempt  to  define 
it,  and  like  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  at 
once  exists  and  expires.  Time  is  the  mea- 
surer of  all  things,  but  is  itself  undisclosed. 
Like  space,  it  is  incomprehensible,  because 
it  has  no  limits,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
so,  if  it  had.  Colton. 

SMALIi  PaRTIOLBS  OP. 

Still  on  it  creeps, 
Each  little  moment  at  another's  heels,    / 
Till  hours,  di^s,  years,  and  ages  are  made 

up 
Of  such  small  parts  as  these,  and  men  look 

back 
Worn  and  bewildered,  wondering  how  it  is. 
Thou   trav'llest  bke  a  ship  in  the  wide 

ocean, 
Which  hath  no  t)ounding  shore  to  mark  its 

progress.  Joanna  BaiUie. 

Remobselbsb. 

Remorseless  Time  1 
l^lerce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe— what 

power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  rilent  oonrse,  or  mell 
His  iron  heart  with  pity? 

Cho.  D.  PrtnUit^. 
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To  BB  KB8PB0TBD. 

The  great  mle  of  moral  oondaot  is,  next 
to  God,  to  respect  time.  iKivater. 

Sands  of. 

Time's  minutes,  whilst  they're  told, 

Bo  malLe  us  old ; 

And  every  sand  of  his  fleet  glass. 

Increasing  age  as  it  doth  pass. 

Insensibly  sows  wrinlLles  there. 

Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear. 

Maifme. 
A  Shadow. 

What  is  timeT  the  shadow  on  the  dial,— 
the  Btrilcing  of  the  clock,~the  running  of 
the  sands, — day  and  night,— summer  and 
winter,— months,  years,  centuries.  These 
are  but  arbitrary  and  outward  signs, — the 
measure  of  time,  not  time  itself.  Time  is 
the  life  of  the  soul.  If  not  this,— then  tell 
me  what  is  time  T  Longfellow, 

Swiftness  of. 

Tmie  never  bears  such  moments  on  his 

wing, 
As  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Joanna  BaUlie, 
Thieves  of. 
Shun  such  as  lounge  through  afternoons 

and  eves. 
And     on    thy    dial    write— *'Beware     of 

thieves!" 
Felon  of  minutes,  never  taught  to  feel 
The  worth  of  treasures  which  thy  fingers 

steal; 
Pick  my  left  pocket  of  its  silver  dime. 
But  spare  the  right,  it  holds  my  golden 

time  I  O.  W.  Holmes. 

A  Deoreasino  Treasure. 

I  consider  time  as  a  treasure,  decreasing 
every  night ;  and  that  which  every  day  di- 
minishes, soon  perishes  forever. 

Sir  WiUiam  Jones. 
Judge  of  Truth. 

Time  is  the  surest  Judge  of  truth :  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  think  I  have  left  no 
faults  in  this,  which  that  touchstone  will 
not  discover.  Dry  den. 

A  Ttrant. 

Time  is  the  greatest  of  tyrants.  As  we 
go  on  towards  age,  he  tctxes  our  health,  our 
limbs,  our  faculties,  our  strength,  and  our 
fea.nres.  John  Foster. 

Use  of. 

Time  is  cried  out  upon  as  a  g^at  thief;  it 
is  people's  own  fault.  Use  him  well,  and 
you  will  get  from  his  hand  more  than  he 
irJJJ  ever  take  from  yours.  Miss  Wetherell. 


Valub  of. 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  pocMr, 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  Its  worth ; 
And  what  it's  worth  ask  death-beds;  they 
can  tell.  Younff. 

The  value  of  moments,  when  oast  up,  is 
Immense,  if  well  employed ;  if  thrown 
away,  their  loss  is  irrecoverable.  Every 
moment  may  be  put  to  some  use,  and  that 
with  much  more  pleasure  than  if  unem« 
ployed.  Lord  ChesterfleUL 

Time  wasted  is  existence ;  used,  is  life. 

Dr.  Young. 

O  Time !  than  gold  more  sacred ;  more  « 

load 
Than  lead  to  fbols,  and  fbols  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  without  ao-. 

count  T 
What  years  are  squander'd,  wisdom's  debt 

unpaid! 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  that  discliarge. 

Young. 

Nothing  is  more  precious  tlian  time,  and 
those  who  misspend  it  are  the  greatost  of 
all  prodigals.  Theophrastus* 

As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable,  so  is 
every  minute  of  time.  Maaon. 

Waste  of. 

Dost  thou  love  lifeT  Then  waste  not 
time,  for  time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made 
of.  B.  IVanklin. 

Watching  of. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly 
on  to  him  whose  whole  employment  is  to 
watch  its  flight.  Johnson. 

We  lu-arrangbd. 

Well-arranged  time  is  the  surest  mark  of 
a  well-arranged  mind.  PUmcm. 

Wings  of. 

Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound. 

Oowpmr. 

TITLE. 

For  a  Fooi.. 

A  fool,  indeed,  has  great  need  of  a  title, 
It  teaches  men  to  call  him  count  and  duke, 
And  to  forget  his  proper  name  of  fool. 

OotPfte. 

A  True. 

Man — is  name  of  honour  for  a  king; 

Additions  take  away  from  each  chief  thing. 
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TOBACCO. 
BhJ}  Efvbots  of. 
PemioiouB  weed!  whooe  aoent  the   fletlr 

annoyi^ 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  Joys; 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilises  ours. 

Cowper, 
Pleasurbs  of. 

What  a  glorious  creature  was  he  who 
first  discovered  the  use  of  tobacco!— the 
industrious  retires  fh>m  business— the  vo- 
luptuous Arom  pleasure— the  lover  fh>m  a 
cruel  mistress— the  husband  ftom  a  cursed 
wife— and  I  fh>m  all  the  world  to  my  pipe. 

Fieldxng. 

TO-DAY. 

To-day  is  ours :  why  do  we  fear  T 
To-day  Is  ours :  we  have  it  here : 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow : 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow.       Cowley, 

TO-MORROW. 
A  Cheat. 
To-morrow  cheats  us  all.    Why  dost  thou 

■tay, 
And  leave  undone  what  should  be  done  to- 
day? 
Begin— the  present  minute's  in  thy  power ; 
But  still 't  adjourn,  and  wait  a  fitter  hour, 
Is  like  the  clown,  who  at  some  river's  side 
Expecting  stands,  in  hopes  the  running  tide 
Will  all  ere  long  be  past.  Fool  I  not  to  know 
It  still  has  flow'd  the  same,  and  will   for- 
ever fiow.  Hughes, 

Where  is  it  T 

To-morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry ! 
In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie, 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  t 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  T 
'Tis  so  far-fetch*  d  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To-morrow  1  will  live,  the  fool  does  say ; 
To-day  itself  9  too  late ;  the  wise  liv'd  yes- 
terday. MariiaU 

TONOUE. 
Bridling  the. 

If  any  man  think  it  a  small  matter,  or  of 
mean  concernment,  to  bridle  his  tongue,  he 
ta  much  mistaken ;  for  it  is  a  point  to  be  si- 
lent when  occasion  requires^  and  better 
than  to  speak,  though  never  so  well. 

Ftuiarch, 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  g^reat  a  liberty, 
lest  it  take  thee  prisoner.  A  word  un- 
spoken, is  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 


thine ;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's 
hand,  If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be 
fK>  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue.         Quarlw* 

Definition  of  the. 

The  tongue  the  ambassador  of  the  heart. 

Lyly, 
Of  a  Fool, 

The  tongue  of  a  Ibol  is  the  key  of  his 

counsel,  which,  in  a  wise  man,  wisdom 

hath  in  keeping.  SoctclUs, 

An  Index. 

By  examining  the  tongue  of  a  patient, 
physicians  find  out  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
and  philosophers  the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Justin. 

Open,  candid,  and  generous,  his  heart 
was  the  constant  companion  of  his  hand^ 
and  his  tongue  the  artless  index  of  his 
mind.  George  Canning, 

Power  of  the. 

Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue.  Job, 

Restraint  of  the. 

Restrain  thy  mind,  and  let  mildness  evei 
attend  thy  tongue.  Theognia, 

To  many  men  well-fitting  doors  are  not 
set  on  their  tongues.  Ibid, 

TOOTHACHE. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently. 

8hake9pe<Mr€. 

TRANQUILLITY. 

Definition  of. 

The  calmest  and  serenest  hours  of  life, 
when  the  passions  of  nature  are  all  silent, 
and  the  mind  enjoys  its  most  perfect  com- 
posure. Dr.  J.  Waita, 

Of  Heart. 

When  the  heart  of  man  is  serene  and 
tranquil,  he  wants  to  e^Joy  nothing  but 
himself;  every  movement— even  corporeal 
movement— shakes  the  brimming  nectar 
cup  too  rudely.  Jean  PauL 

TRAVELINa. 

Advantages  of. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the 
mind  as  traveling,  that  is,  making  a  visit 
to  other  towns,  cities,  or  countries,  besides 
those  in  which  we  were  bom  and  educated. 

J>r,  I.  Watts. 

All  traveling  has  its  advantages.  If  the 
passenger  visits  better  countries,  he  may 
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learn  to  improve  his  own ;  and  if  fortune 
oarries  him  to  worse,  he  may  learn  to  en- 
Joy  his  own.  .  JoAiMon. 

Peregrinations  charm  our  senses  with 
such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  that 
some  count  him  unhappy  that  never  trav- 
eled—a kind  of  prisoner,  and  pity  his  case 
that,  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age,  he  be- 
holds the  same  still,  still,— still  the  same, 
the  same.  Bwrion* 

Safety  of. 

He  travels  safe,  and  not  unpleasantly, 
who  is  guarded  by  poverty  and  guided  by 
love.  Sir  PhUip  Sidney. 

TREASON. 
Nbvbr  PR08PBBS« 
Treason  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the 

reason? 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it 

treason.  Sir  John  Harrington, 

TRIFLES. 
Attention  to. 

Those  who  bestow  too  much  application 
on  trifling  things,  become  generally  inca- 
pable of  great  ones.         La  Boeke/oueatUd. 

Enjoyment  of. 

Trifles  we  should  let,  not  plague  us  only, 
but  also  gratify  us;  we  should  seize  not 
their  poison-bags  only,  but  their  honey- 
bags  also.  IHehter. 

Importance  of. 

Rivers  from  bubbling  springs 
Have  rise  at  first;  and  great,  frt>m  abject 
things.  Middleton. 

The  great  moments  of  life  are  but  mo- 
ments like  the  others.  Your  doom  is  spo- 
ken in  a  word  or  two.  A  single  look  from 
the  eyes,  a  mere  pressure  of  the  hand,  may 
decide  it;  or  of  the  lips,  though  they  can- 
not speak.  Thackeray. 

Gbowinq  Influence  of. 

Those  who  place  their  affections  at  first  on 
trifies  for  amusement,  will  find  these  trifles 
become  at  last  their  most  serious  concerns. 

Qoldemith. 
TRUTH. 

Truth  is  God's  daughter. 

Spanish  Proverb. 
Advantages  of. 
Truth  Informs  the  Judgment,  rectifies  the 

mind, 
Pleases  the  understanding,  makes  the  will 
Submit,  the  mem 'ry,  too,  it  doth  fill 
With  what  doth  our  imaginations  please ; 
Likewise  it  tends  our  troubles  to  appease. 

Bunyan. 


Beauty  of. 

Nothing  is  beautiful  but  truth,  and  (ruUi 
alone  is  lovely.  Bnileaum 

After  all,  the  most  natural  beauty  in  the 
world  is  honesty  and  moral  truth ;  for  all 
beauty  is  truth.  True  features  make  the 
beauty  of  a  face,  and  true  proportions  the 
beauty  of  architecture,  as  true  measures 
that  of  harmony  and  music.  In  poetry 
which  is  all  Ikble,  truth  still  )s  the  perfec- 
tion. Shaftesbury. 

Blessinos  op. 

General  abstract  truth  is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  blessings ;  without  it,  man  is 
blind  :  it  is  the  eye  of  reason. 

Bofisseau. 

Championship  of. 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for 
the  truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet 
in  the  cause  of  verity.  Many,  from  an  in- 
considerate zeal  unto  the  truth,  have  too 
rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error,  and  re- 
main as  trophies  to  the  enemies  of  truth. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Charaoteb  of. 

The  grand  and,  indeed,  the  only  character 
of  truth,  is  its  capability  of  enduring  the  test 
of  universal  experience,  and  coming  nn« 
ohonged  out  of  every  possible  form  of  (kir 
discussion.  Sir  John  HerscheL 

CiRCUUiTION  OF. 

Pure  truth,  like  pure  gold,  has  been 
found  unfit  for  circulation,  iMcause  men 
have  discovered  that  it  is  far  more  conve- 
nient to  adulterate  the  truth,  than  to  refine 
themselves.  CoUon. 

Concealment  of. 

He  who  conceals  a  useful  truth  is  equally 
guilty  with  the  propagator  of  an  inJuriouE 
falsehood.  Augustine. 

Confirmation  of. 

Truth  is  confirmed  by  investigation  and 
delay ;  fietlsehood  avails  itself  of  haste  and 
uncertainty.  'TacUus. 

COUNTEBFEITS  OF. 

Truth  does  not  as  much  good  in  the 
world,  as  its  counterfeits  do  evil. 

La  Bochefoucauid. 

Definitions  of. 

Oh,  truth. 
Thou  art,  whilst  tenant  in  a  noble  breast, 
A  crown  of  crystal  in  an  iv*ry  chest ! 

Davenport  . 
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Tmth  is  the  bond  of  union  and  the  basis 
of  human  happiness.  Without  this  virtue 
there  is  no  reliance  upon  language,  no  oon- 
fidenoe  in  ftiendsliip,  no  seourity  in  prom- 
ises and  oaths.  Jeremy  CoUier, 

DlVlNITT  OP. 

Truth,  by  whomsoever  spoken,  comes 
fh>m  God.    It  is,  in  short,  a  divine  essence. 

Jf^om  the  Latin. 

Blessed  be  the  Gk>d*8  voice ;  for  it  is  true, 

and  falsehoods  liave  to  cease  before  it  I 

Ccwlj/le, 
Epfeots  of. 

If  new-got  gold  is  said  to  bum  the  pockets 

till  it  be  cast  forth  into  circulation,  much 

more  may  new  truth.  Jbid, 

To  Br  FoiiLOWBD. 

«<Truth,"  I  cried,  '^though  the  heavens 
crush  me  for  following  her ;  no  fiftlsehood, 
though  a  whole  celestial  Lubberland  were 
theprioe  ofapostacyl"  Carlyle. 

A  Gbh. 

Truth  is  a  gem  that  is  found  at  a  great 
depth ;  whilst  on  the  surface  of  this  world, 
all  things  are  weighed  by  the  fiilse  scale  of 
custom.  Byron. 

OOODNKSS  OF. 

Truth,  in  its  own  essence,  cannot  be 
But  good.  Ibid. 

Like  Light. 

Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  crooked  policy  and  wily  sinu- 
osities of  worldly  affairs,  for  truth,  like 
light,  travels  only  in  straight  lines.    CfoUon. 

Lovs  OF. 

Of  all  the  duties,  the  love  of  truth,  with 
faith  and  constancy  in  it,  ranks  first  and 
highest.  Truth  is  God.  To  love  God  and 
to  love  truth  are  one  and  the  same. 

Silvio  Ftllieo. 

Men  must  love  the  truth  before  they  thor- 
oughly believe  it.  South, 

Openness  op. 

Truth  requires  plain  words;  she  rejects 
all  ambiguities  and  reserves. 

Parts  op. 

There  are  three  parts  in  truth :  fiTSt,  the 
inquiry,  which  is  the  wooing  of  it ;  second- 
ly, tiie  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  the  pres- 
ence of  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  beliof,  which  is 
iho  ex^oyment  of  it.  Bcteon. 

Prboioub. 

All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine, 
And  what  dilates  the  pow'rs  must  needs  re- 
fine* Oowper* 


PUBITY  OF. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  apy 
outward  touch  as  the  sunbeam.        Milton* 

Badianoe  of. 

The  mind's  eye  is  perhaps  no  better  fit- 
ted for  the  full  radiance  of  truth,  than  Is 
the  body's  for  that  of  the  sun.         Oreville. 

Rbsistinq  the. 

It  is  easy  to  exclude  the  noontide  light  by 
closing  the  eyes;  and  it  is  easy  to  resist  the 
dearest  trutii,  by  hardening  the  heart 
against  it  Keith. 

Sbaboh  afteb. 

To  believe  is  dangerous,  to  be  unbelieving 
is  equally  so;  the  truth,  therefore,  should 
be  diligently  sought  after,  lest  that  a  foolish 
opinion  should  lead  you  to  pronounce  an 
unsound  Judgment.  J^haedrus. 

Seabch  afteb. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding, 
as  good  is  of  our  will;  and  the  understand- 
ing can  no  more  be  delighted  with  a  lie  tlian 
the  will  can  choose  an  apparent  evil. 

Endless  is  the  search  of  truth.  Sterne. 
The  Seat  of. 

The  seat  of  truth,  is  in  our  secret  hearts, 
Not  in  the  tongue,  which  fiilsehood  oft  im- 
parts. .  Brandon. 

Simplioitt  of. 
Truth  needs  no  flowers  of  speech.    I\>pe. 

The  expression  of  truth  is  simplicity. 

JS^eea. 

Truth  is  simple,  requiring  neither  study 
nor  art.  Ammion. 

Value  of. 
Truth  is  the  highest  thing  that  may  kepe. 

Chaucer. 

Above  all  things,  aiwa3rs  speak  the  truth ; 
your  word  must  be  your  t)ond  through  life. 

Haliburton. 

A  valuable  truth  can  never  want  the 
meretricious  dress  of  wit  to  set  It  off*;  this 
dress  is  a  strong  presumption  of  the  fiedse- 
hood  of  what  it  covers.     JSigerton  Brydgee* 

Vindication  op. 

The  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the  world, 
is  a  powerful  mind  vindicating  truth  in  the 
presence  of  its  fbee,anda  martyr  calmly 
sealing  his  &ith  with  hts  blood.        CoUon* 

Violation  op. 

Truth  Is  violated  by  falsehood,  and  it 
may  be  equally  outraged  by  silence. 

Ammion^ 
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Truth  is  so  important^  and  of  so  delicate 
A  nature,  tliat  every  possible  preoantioo 
should  be  employed  to  exterminate  its  vio- 
lation, although  the  saorifioe  be  made  to 
duties  which  supersede  its  obligation. 

PereivaL 
Wkiohino. 

Weigh  not  so  much  what  men  say  as 
what  they  prove ;  remember  that  truth  Is 
simple  and  naked,  and  needs  not  invective 
to  apparel  liar  comeliness. 

Sir  Fhilip  Sidney. 

TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 

Difference  Between. 

Twixt    truth    and    error,   there    is    this 

diflTrence  known, 
Srror  is  firuitftil,  truth  is  only  one. 

Herriek. 

TRUTH  AND  FICTION. 

When  fiction  rises  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Men  will  believe  because  they  love  the  lie ; 
But  truth  herself,  if  clouded  with  a  fh>wn, 
Must  have  some  solemn  proof  to  pass  her 
down.  ChurehilL 

TWILIGHT. 

Afpboaoh  of. 

How  fine  to  view  the  8un*s  departing  ray 
Fling  back  a  lingering  lovely  after-day ; 
The  moon  of  summer  glides  serenely  by, 
And  sheds  a  light  enchantment  o'er  the 

sky. 
These,  sweetly  mingling,  pour  upon  the 

sight 
A  penciird  shadowinsc,  and  a  dewy  light — 
A  softened  day,  a  half- unconscious  night. 
Alas!  too  finely  pure  on  earth  to  stay. 
It  faintly  spots  the  hill,  and  dies  away. 

Anon. 
A  Bridge. 

Nature  hath  appointed  the  twilight  as  a 
bridge  to  pass  us  out  of  night  into  day. 

Fuller. 
TYRANNY. 
The  Worst. 

Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  T    The  despotism  of 

vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  lux- 
ury— 
The  negligence— the  apathy— the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth— produce  ten  thousand  ty- 
rants. 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bear- 
ing. Byron, 


TYRANTS. 

DEaBEDATIOIf  OF. 

Tyrants  forego  all  respect  for  humamty 

in  proportion  as  they  are  sunk  beneath  it ; 

taught  to  believe  themselves  of  a  different 

species,  they  really  become  so,  lose  their 

participation  with  their  kind,  and  in  mim- 

icking  the  god  dwindle  into  the  brute. 

HaMlitt. 
The  Most  Abject  Slaves. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  tliat  the  most 

imperious  masters  over  their  own  servants, 

are  at  the  same  time,  the  mo8t  abject  slaves 

to  the  servants  of  other  masters.       Seneea. 


UNCERTAINTY. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 

Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away. 

John  Qmy. 

IVSUPPOBTABLENBSS  OF. 

Uncertainty  I 
Fell  demon  of  our  fears!  the  human  soul. 
That  can  support  despair,  supports  not  thee. 

MalUU 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Blindness  of  the. 

The  understanding,  that  should  be  eyes 
to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind 
itself;  and  so  brings  all  the  inconveniences 
that  attend  a  blind  follower  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  blind  guide.  SotUlu 

The  Ete  of  the. 

The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  thtf 

eye  of  the  sense ;  for  as  you  may  see  great 

objects  through  small  crannies  or  holes,  so 

you   may  see    great    axioms    of   nature 

through  small  and  contemptible  instances. 

Lord  Bacon. 
Imfrovexent  of  the. 

The  improvement  of  the  understanding 
is  for  two  ends  i  first,  our  own  increase  of 
knowledge ;  secondly,  to  enable  us  to  de- 
liver and  make  out  that  knowledge  to 
others.  Locke* 

A  Small. 

His  understanding,  at  the  best,  is  of  th« 
middling  sixe.  Swi/L 

UNDERSTANDINGS. 

Amalqamation  of. 

He  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  any  equal  un- 
derstanding, doubles  his  own ;  and  he  who 
profits  of  a  superior  understanding,  raises 
his  powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  o^  th« 
superior  understanding  he  unites  ¥rith. 

Burke, 
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UNHAPPINESS. 
*SI»  bettor  DM  to  be,  ttiAti  be  anhftppy. 

UNION. 
Amomoat  Mbk, 

Men's  bekrU  ought  not  to  be  wt  ogalnct 
one  another,  but  aet  viU  one  «DOtber,  and 
all  agoltut  the  evil  thing  only.        OartyU. 

UNITY. 
Crbibtiaic. 

I  do  not  want  the  walla  of  Bepaiatlon  be- 
tween different  orden  of  chrietltuiB 
destroyed,  bat  ouly  lowered,  that  we  maj 
•bake  handi  a  little  easier  over  them. 

UNIVERSE. 
Duioir  OF  THB. 

It  la  not  a  firmer  tbnndatloD  fbr  tranquil- 
llty  to  believe  that  all  thlnga  were  oreated, 
and  are  ordered  for  the  beat,  then  that  the 
whole  universe  is  niere  bungling  and  blun- 
dering; nothing  effeoted  for  aajpurpoee  or 
design,  but  all  111-lkvoredly  oobblad  and 
Jumbled  together  hy  the  ungulded  agita- 
tion and  rude  ehaffleaof  matter.     foTilIey. 

Never  was  a  human  machine  produced 
without  many  trials  and  many  fkllures; 
whereas  thisunlverse  In  all  its  endless  oom> 
plioatlon,  was  perfect  at  Its  produotlon,  per- 
footed  in  the  Idea*  of  Its  great  Author,  even 
ftom  eternity.  IfaeetUlock. 

UNEINDNESS. 

CSAItAOTBRISTJOS  OP. 

Hard  nnklndneaa'  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  It  foroed  to  flow. 

Gray. 
Bharp-tooth'd  unklndneM.    Skakttpeart, 

I»?aB]f  ITT  OP. 

Id  nature  there's  no  blemlah  but  the  mind  t 
None  can  be  call'd  delbrm'd,  but  tbe  no. 

kind: 
Virtue  Is  beauty;  bat  the  beauteona,  evil, 
Are    empty  trunka  o'erflonrlah'd  by  the 

devlL  ApA 

UNKNOWN. 
Not  to  know  me   argues  youraelvea  tiD- 

The  lowest  of  yoni  throng.  MUUm, 

UNWORTUINESS. 
You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the 
nide  wind  blows  in  yonr  &ce. 


A  man,  they  aay,  that  from  very  nothing, 
beyond  the  Imagination  of  his  neighbor^ 
la  grown  Into  an  Daq»eakable  estate. 


UBOENCY. 
The  afblr  ortea,— baste. 
And  speed  must  answer  Ik      SAakeaptmt, 
USE. 
Use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  na- 
ture, ^aketpenre. 
Use  la  the  Judge,  the  law  and  rule  of 
right.  Soraee, 

USEFULNESS. 

OrPORTUNITIBS  OP. 

How  olten  do  we  sigh  fbr  opportunities 
of  doing  good,  whilst  we  neglect  the  open- 
ings of  Provtdenoe  la  little  things,  which 
would  fl^uently  lead  to  the  aoDompUsli' 
ment  of  most  important  uaefalnessl  Dr. 
Johnson  uBe<l  to  sny,  "Ue  wbo  waits  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  at  once  will  never  do 
any."  Good  la  done  by  degrees.  However 
small  In  proportion  the  benefits  which  fol- 
low indiviitiiat  altemplt  to  do  good,  a  great 
deal  may  thns  be  acoompllshed  by  perse- 
Doe,  even  in  the  midst  of  discourage- 
tsand  disappolntmenla.  Crabb, 


CHAKAOTKBlBXICa  OP  A. 

Ue  was  a  man 
Versed  In  the  world  as  pilot  in  bis  oompoaa; 
The  needle  pointed  ever  to  that  interest 
Which  was  hts  loadstar ;  and  be  spread  hia 


Knatxbt  op  a. 

A  money-lender.  He  serves  yoa  In  tbe 
present  tense;  he  lends  you  In  the  oon- 
dlUonal  mood  t  keep*  you  in  tbe  snbjnniy 
tlve ;  and  rulna  you  in  the  future  I 

AddistM. 

TXKPXB  OP  A. 

not  to  a  oovetons  old  man  with  any 
request  too  bood  in  tbe  morning,  before  he 
hath  taken  in  that  day'a  prey ;  far  hIa 
oovetousness  Is  up  before  him,  and  he  lain 
Ul-hnmour;  but  stay  till  the  afternoon,  till 
he  be  satiated  apon  ■ome  tNurower. 
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UsUBKBd*  MrN« 

Poor  rogues,  and  asorers'  meu  I  bawds 
betweeu  gold  and  want  1  Shakeaptare. 

UTILITY. 

Crab  apples  may  not  be  the  best  kind  of 
fruit ;  but  a  tree  which  every  year  bears  a 
great  crop  of  crab  apples  is  better  worth 
cultivating  than  a  tree  which  bean  nothing. 

BXAUTT IN. 

Thou  Shalt  learn 
The  wisdom  early  to  discern 
True  beauty  in  utility.        Longfellow, 


,  VAaRANTS. 

,TO  BB  AVOIDBD, 

Beware  of  those  who  are  homeless  by 
choice !  You  have  no  hold  on  a  human  be- 
ing whose  aflections  are  without  a  top-root  I 

Qouthey, 

VALOR. 
Chabaotbbistics  of. 
True  valor,   friends,  on  virtue  founded 

strong, 
Meets  all  events  alike.  MtUlet, 

Thb  Bettbb  Past  op. 

The  better  port  of  valor  is  discretion ;  in 
the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life. 

8hake9peare. 

Pbbpeot. 

Perfect  valour  is  to  do  unwitnessed  what 
we  should  be  capable  of  doing  before  all 
the  world.  La  BoohefoucauUL 

Sfxbit  of. 

The  truly  valiant  dare  everything  but 
doing  anybody  an  injury. 

Sir  PhUip  Sidney. 

VALUE. 

What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued? 

SKakeapeakre. 

For  what  is  worth  In  anything, 
But  80  much  money  as't  will  bring  T 

Butler, 

VANITY. 

DBSOBTFTIOir  OF. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

Shaktepeare. 

DrVBSTMBNT  OF. 

It  is  difficult  to  divest  cne*s  self  of  vanity ; 

because  imiKMsible  to  divest  one's  self  of 

mif-lorm  Soraee  WalpoU. 


Efpbots  of. 

Vanity  is  the  poison  of  agreeablenees;  yet 
as  poison,  when  artfully  and  properly  ap* 
plied,  ba8  a  salutary  effect  in  medicine,  so 
has  vanity  in  the  commerce  and  fiociety  of 
the  world.  Oreville, 

Evils  of. 

Vanity  is  the  foundation  of  the  most 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  vices— the 
vices  of  affectation  and  common  lying. 

Adam  Smith* 

She  neglects  her  heart  who  studies  her 
glass.  LavateTm 

Extinction  of. 

Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and  you 
natumlly  retrench  the  little  superflnities  of 
garniture  and  equipage.  The  blossoms 
will  fall  of  themselves,  when  the  root  that 
nourishes  them  is  destroyed.  Steele* 

Full  Gbowth  of. 

Vanity  is  never  at  its  frill  growth  till  It 
spreadeth  into  affectation,  and  then  it  is 
complete.  SavUle. 

To  BE  GOABDED  AOAINST. 

Guard  against  that  vanity  which  courts  « 
compliment,  or  is  fed  by  it.  Chalmere* 

The  Fbuit  op  Ionobanoe. 

Vanity  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance.  It 
thrives  most  in  subterranean  places,  never 
reached  by  the  air  of  heaven  and  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Soee. 

Inflammability  of. 

In  a  vain  man,  the  smallest  spark  may 
kindle  into  the  greatest  flame,  because  the 
materials  are  always  prepared  for  it. 

Uumtm 
Instbuotion  of 

Vanity  bids  all  her  sons  be  brave,  and  all 
her  daughters  chaste  and  courteous.  But 
why  do  we  need  her  instrucUonsT  Ask  Ut9 
comedian  who  is  taught  a  part  whioh  1m 
does  not  feel.  Sterne, 

Restlessness  of. 

The  most  violent  passions  give  some  xe- 
spite,  but  vanity  always  disturbs  us. 

La  Boeh^fimeauid* 
Weakness  of. 

Every  man  has  Just  as  much  vanity  as  he 
wants  understanding.  Itpe. 

VANITY  AND  PRIDE. 

Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity 

makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.    It  la 

Just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a 

Buui  Is  too  pioud  to  be  vain.  Bimtt 
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VARIETY. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  lifb, 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.  Oowper. 

COUNTLBSSNESS  OF, 

Countless  the  various  species  of  mankind, 

Coantless  the  shades  which  separate  mind 

fh>m  mind ; 

No  general  object  of  desire  is  known. 

Each  has  his  will,  and  each  pursues  his  own. 

Qifford. 
A  SouBOB  OF  Jot. 

Variety's  the  source  of  Joy  below, 

From  which  still  fresh  revolving  pleasures 

flow; 
In  books  and  love,  the  mind  one  end  pur- 
sues, 
And  only  change  the  expiring  flame  renews. 

Oay* 
VENGEANCE. 
Blindness  of. 
Vengeance  has  no  foresight.  Napoleon  J. 

VERBIAGE. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter 

Shakespeare. 


tram  the  heart. 


VERBOSITY. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbos- 
ity flner  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 

Ibid. 
VICE. 
Abguments  of. 

I  hate,  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her 

pride.  Milton. 

Attacking. 

It  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  lawftil  to 
attack  vice,  if  you  at  the  same  time  spare 
the  individual.  Burton. 

Decbptivbnbss  of. 

Vice  can  deceive  under  the  guise  and 
shadow  of  virtue.  Juvenal. 

Effeots  of. 

Vice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all  public 
duty ;  it  withers  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing, and  makes  his  mind  paraljrtic. 

Burke. 

There  are  many  diversities  of  vice ;  but 
it  is  one  never-failing  etteot  of  it,  to  live  dis- 
pleased and  discontented.  /Seneca. 

End  of. 

The  end  of  a  dissolute  life  is  most  com- 
monly a  desperate  death.  Bion. 

KVILS  OF. 

Vice  repeated  like  the  wanderin  gwind. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes.      JShakeepeare.  I 


FaSOIN ATION 8  OF. 

Ah,  vice  I  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  wa3ni, 
While  bo3rlsh  blood  is  mantling,  who  can 

'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaie  T 
A  cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive 

shape.  Byron, 

Insinuations  of. 

Vice  ts  a  monster  of  so  ftlghtftil  mien. 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  &miliar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

JPope^ 
Mabttbs. 

The  martyrs  to  vice,  &r  exceed  the  mar- 
tyrs to  virtue,  both  in  endurance  and  in 
number.  So  blinded  are  we  by  our  pas- 
sions, that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned 
than  to  be  saved.  CoUon. 

Pbogbbsstvb. 

No  man  e'er  reach'd  the  heights  of  vice  al 
first.  JuvenaL 

Results  of. 

Ah  me  I  from  real  happiness  we  stray. 

By  vice  bewilder'd ;   vice,  which  always 

leads. 
However  fair  at  first,  to  wilds  of  woe. 

Thomson. 

UOUNBSS  OF. 

Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness. 

Crabb. 

VICES. 
Avoiding. 

We  may  say,  vices  wait  on  us  in  the 
course  of  our  life  as  the  landlords  with 
whom  we  successively  lodge,  and  if  we 
traveled  the  road  twice  over,  I  doubt  if 
our  experience  would  make  us  avoid  them. 

Xa  Boehe/oueauld. 

COBBBOTIONS  OF. 

We  try  to  make  a  virtue  of  vices  we  are 
loth  to  correct.  La  Boeh^oueauld, 

Gbnbbai.. 
We  have  all  otur  vices,  and  the  best 
Is  he  who  with  the  fewest  is  oppresL 

^  Horace, 

Thbib  own  Sooubob. 

Our  pleasant  vloee 
Are  made  the  whip  to  scourge  us. 

JSh€tke9pem4, 

VICE  AND  VIRTUE. 

In  actions  of  life,  who  seeth  not  the  filthi- 
nesB  of  evil,  wanteth  a  great  foil  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Woe  BOngs  as  e^  en  In  onr  pleamirea,  but 

▼irtue  oonaoiefl  nfl,  even  in  our  pains. 

OolUm. 

VICISSITUDES. 

Thus  doth   the  ever-ohanging  oourse  of 

things 
Bun  a  perpetual  drole,  ever  turning ; 
And  that  same  day,  tliat  liighest  glory 

brings, 
Brings  us  unto  the  point  of  baok-retuming. 

jianieL 

EXPOSEDNBSS  TO. 

The  most  affluent  may  be  stripped  of  all, 
and  find  his  worldiy  oomforts  lilce  so  many 
withered  leaves  dropping  fh/m  him. 

Sterne. 
Op  ths  World. 

Such  are  the  yidasitudes  of  the  world, 
through  all  Its  parts,  tliat  day  and  night, 
labour  and  rest,  hurry  and  retirement,  en- 
dear each  other.  Such  are  the  changes 
that  keep  the  mind  in  action ;  we  desire, 
we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated;  we 
desire  something  else,  and  begin  a  new 
pursuit.  Johnson, 

VICTORY. 

The  Smilb  of  God. 
To  do  is  to  suooeed— our  fight' 
Is  wag'd  in  Heaven's  approving  sight — 
The  smile  of  God  is  victory  I       WhiUier. 

VIGILANCE. 

The  master's  eye  makes  the  horse  fkt. 

IVom  the  LcUin. 

BVf BFIT  OP. 

He  is  most  Aree  ftom  danger,  who,  even 
when  safe,  is  on  his  guard.  Syrue. 

Nbobssitt  of. 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work.    Chance  sends 
the  breese; 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 

The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  tow'rds  the 
port 

May  dash  us  on  the  shoals.    The  steers- 
man's part 

Is  vigilance,  or  blow  it  rough  or  smooth. 

Ben  Jonson, 

VILLAINY. 

DCSIONS  OF. 

The  evil  you  teach  us,  we  will  execute, 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  better  the 
instruction.  Shakespeare. 

EXAMPLB  OF. 

Why  here's  a  villain, 

A  bie  to  oorrupt  a  thousand  by  example. 

Massinger. 


EXOXSBOF. 

He  hath  out-viUained  villainy  so  flu,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him.  Shakespeare. 

VIRTUE. 

The  only  amaranthine  fiow'r  on  earth 
Is  Virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth 

Oowper. 
Absbnos  of. 

'TIS  virtue  which  they  want ;  and,  wanting 

it, 
Honour  no  garment  to  their  backs  can  fit. 

BenJonson. 
Attbibutbs  of. 

Virtue  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  mere  innocence,  or  ab8tainingfh>m  liarm ; 
but  as  the  exertion  of  our  faculties  in  doing 
good.  Bishop  Butler. 

BOLDNB88  OF. 

Virtue  is  t)oid  and  goodness  never  fear- 
ful* Shakespeare. 

COUBAQB  OF. 

A  heart  imspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

Ibid. 

DiONITT  OF. 

Were  there  but  one  virtuous  man  in  the 
world,  he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  con- 
fidence and  honour :  he  would  shame  the 
world,  and  not  the  world  him.  South. 

EzoiTBS  EirvT. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  fn  himself, 
ever  envieth  virtue  In  others;  for  men's 
minds  will  either  feed  upon  their  own  good 
or  upon  others'  evil:  and  who  wanteth  the 
one  will  prey  upon  the  other.  B<teon. 

Estimation  of. 

Virtue,  though  in  rags,  may  challenge 
more  than  vice,  set  off  with  all  the  trim  of 
gp-eatness.  MoMimger. 


EXOBLLINO  IN. 

Each  must,  in  virtue,  strive  for  to  excel : 
That  man  lives  twice,  who  lives  the  first 
life  well.  Herriek. 

Fobs  of. 

Attend  my  words,  no  place  but  harbours 

danger: 
In  every  region  virtue  finds  a  foe.    MiUon. 

Fbagbancb  of. 

Virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  ft»> 
grant  where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed; 
for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but 
adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 
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fUB  Gift  of  Hbatbh. 
Virtae,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  aoal. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  heaven :  a  happiness 
That  even  above  the  smiles  and  firowns  of 

fate 
Exalts  great  nature's  favonrites;  a  wealth 
That  ne*er  encumbers,  nor  can  be  trans- 
ferred. Armstrong. 

In MOBTALITT  OF. 

Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal,  never-&ding  flrieud  of  man ; 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    Thomaan* 

ImPRBON ABILITY  OF. 

Virtue  may  be  assaii'd,  but  never  hurt; 
Surprised   by  unjust  foroe,  and   not  en- 

thraird ; 
Yea,  even  that  whioh  mischief  meant  most 

harm. 

Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory ; 
But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  reooil. 

Milton, 

iNDBPBNDBlfOB  OF. 

Virtue  in  itself  commands  Its  happiness. 
Of  every  outward  object  independent. 

IlfFLUBNOB  OF. 

All  private  virtue  is  the  public  fund : 

As  that  abounds,   the    State   decays,   or 

thrives : 
Each    should  contribute   to  the  general 

stock. 
And  who  lends  most,  is  most  his  country's 

Ariend.  Jephson, 

Some,  by  admiring  other  men's  virtues, 
become  enemies  to  their  own  vices. 

Bias. 

Virtue,  like  fire,  turns  all  things  into  it- 
self; our  actions  and  our  fHendshipe  are 
tinctured  with  it,  and  whatever  it  touches, 
becomes  amiable.  Seneca. 

Vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls 

around 
Drinks  life,  and  light  and  glory  fh>m  her 

aspect.  Byron, 

IKSPIBATION  OF. 

Virtue,  when  proved  and  ftill 
Matured,  inclines  us  up  to  God  and  heaven 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion,  strong  and 
sure.  J^lU>k. 


Jot  of. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  de- 
stroy,— ' 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt 

Joy,— 
Is  virtue's  prias.  i\^p«. 


LOVB  OF. 

Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free : 
Sh^  can  teach  thee  how  to  climt 
Higher  than  the  sphery  clime ; 
Or  if  VirtUiB  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


MOian. 


It  is  difficult  to  persuade  men  that  the 
love  of  virtue  is  the  love  of  themselves,   s 

CieerOm 

LOVBLIITESS  OF. 

Virtue  may  choose  the  high  or  low  degree, 
'Tis  Just  alike  to  virtue  and  to  me ; 
Dwell  in  a  monk,  or  light  upon  a  king. 
She's  still   the  same   beloved  contented 
thing.  J\}pe. 

MONUMBNTS  OF. 

Virtue  alone  out-builds  the  Pyramids; 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  "EgyjpVk 
fkll.  Young. 

Naturb  of. 

Virtue,  according  to  my  idea,  is  the 
habitual  sense  of  right,  and  the  habitaal 
courage  to  act  up  to  that  sense  of,  right, 
combined  with  benevolent  sympathies,  the 
charity  whioh  thinketh  no  evil.  The  union 
of  the  highest  conscience  and  the  highest 
sympathy  ftilfils  my  notion  of  virtue. 

Mre.  Jameson 

Virtue  oonsisteth  of  three  parts :  temper 
ance,  fortitude,  and  Justice*  £picurus. 

Nboativb. 

Negative  virtue  is  a  positive  vice,  if  the 
means  exist  of  improving  it.    Zimmerman. 

Nobility  of. 
Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility.       Stepney. 

Powbb  of. 

Walls  of  brass  resist  not 
A  noble  undertaking— nor  can  vice 
Raise  any  bulwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  virtue  seeks  to  enter.         Fletcher. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and 

moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  Milton. 

Virtue,  tiough  in  rags,  will  keep  me 
warm.  Horace. 

Pbaotiob  of. 

There  is  no  virtuei  the  practice  of  wnidh 
does  not  rejoice,  and  give  pleasure  to  a  welU 
constituted  nature.  Montai((p^ 

Pbidb  of. 

The  generous  pride  of  virtue 

Disdains  to  weigh  too  nicely  the  retani% 
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Uer  bounty  meets  with ;  like  the   liberal 

Gods, 
From  her  own  g^oioos  nature  she  bestows, 
Nor  stoops  to  ask  revrard.  Thompson. 

Tja  Pursuit  of. 

There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to 
attain,  It  is  subj eot  to  no  disappointments, 
since  he  that  perseveres,  makes  every  diffi- 
culty an  advancement,  and  every  contest  a 
victory :  and  this  is  the  pursuit  of  virtue* 

CfoUon. 
Should  be  Reoom pensbd. 
Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind. 
And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps 
wait.  Claudius. 


Reward  of. 

And  virtue  is  her  own  reward. 


jPriar. 


A  Riddle. 

How  strange  a  riddle  virtue  is  I 
They  never  miss  it,  who  possess  it  not; 
And  they  who  have  it  ever  find  a  wantl 

Lord  Soehester. 
ISatibfaction  of. 

A  settled  virtue, 
Makes  itself  a  J«idge ;  and  satisfied  within. 
Smiles  at  that  common  enemy,  the  world. 

JDryden. 
Steadfastness  op. 

Virtue's  a  solid  rook,  whereat  being  aim'd, 
The  keenest  darts  of  envy,  yet  unhurt. 
Her  marble  hero  stands,  built  of  such  basis, 
While  they  recoil  and  wound  the  shooter's 
fooe.  JBeaumorU. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives. 

Oeorge  Herbert. 

Systems  of. 

All  systems  of  virtue  are  reducible  or 
comprised  in  propriety,  prudence  or  be- 
nevolence. Adam  Smith. 

KoT  Understood. 

One  great  reason  why  virtue  is  so  1%UU 
practised,  is  its  being  so  ill  understood. 

Oreville. 

Utility  of. 

I  would  be  virtuous  for  my  own  sake, 
though  nobody  were  to  know  it ;  as  I  would 
be  clean  for  my  own  sake,  though  nobody 
were  to  see  me.  JB^aftealmry. 

Work  of. 

Our  life  is  short,  but  to  exx>and  that  span 

To  vast  eternity,  is  virtue's  work. 

Shakeepears. 


Of  the  Youno. 

The  virtue  of  3roung  persons  consIstB 
chiefly  in  not  doing  anything  to  an  excess. 

Socrates. 

VIRTUOUS. 
Happiness  Attending  the. 

It  is  no  small  happiness  to  attend  those 
fh>m  whom  we  may  receive  precepts  and 
examples  of  virtue.  Bishop  HalL 

VITUPERATION. 
Definition  of. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 

Shakespeare, 
VOCATION. 
Falstaff. 

Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation. 
'Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  latx>r  in  his  voca- 
tion. Ibid. 

VOICE. 
Reveals  the  Soul. 

The  intellect  of  man  sits  enthroned  visi- 
bly upon  his  forehead  and  in  his  eye,  and 
the  heart  of  man  is  written  on  bis  counte- 
nance. But  the  soul  reveals  itself  in  the 
voice  only.  JLong/eUaw* 

Softness  of  the. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman.  Shakespeare. 

VULGAR. 
Unsusceptibility  of  The. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar 
with  fine  sense,  is  like  attempting  to  hew 
bloclu  with  a  raaor.  lifpe. 

VULGARITY. 

ESSENOB  OF. 

Vulgarity  is  setting  store  by  the  things 
which  are  seen.  Lady  Morgan. 


WAG. 

DEBORIPTION  OF  A. 

A  wag  is  in  the  last  order  even  of  pro- 
tenders  to  wit  and  humour.  He  has  gen- 
erally his  mind  prepared  to  receive  some 
occasion  of  merriment,  but  is  of  himself 
too  empty  to  draw  any  out  of  his  own  set  of 
thoughts ;  and  therefore  laughs  at  the  next 
thing  he  meets,  not  because  it  is  ridlculom^ 
but  because  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
laughing.  A  wag  Is  one  that  never  in  his 
life  saw  a  beautlfal  object ;  but  sees  what 
he  does  see  in  the  most  low  and  most  incoiv 
siderable  light  it  can  be  plaoed.  SteUs, 
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WAGEIta 

pre  beard  old  canning  stagers 
Say  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers. 

BuiUr. 

Causbs  of. 

Great  wants  proceed  fh>m  great  wealth; 
but  tbey  are  undutifal  children,  Ibr  they 
sink  wealth  down  to  poverty.  Home, 

iNFIiUENOB  OP. 

His  wit  being  snuft  by  want  burnt  clear. 

KUligrew. 
Recklessness  of. 

To  men 
Preas*d  by  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever 
welcome.  JBen  Jiofwon. 

WA.NTS. 

ARTIFIOIAIo 

Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins; 
and  no  sooner  are  we  supplied  with  every 
thing  that  nature  can  demand,  than  we  sit 
down  to  contrive  artificial  appetites. 

Johnaon, 

We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really 
want,  but  by  what  we  think  we  do ;  there- 
fore never  go  abroad  in  search  of  your 
wants;  if  they  be  real  wants,  they  will 
come  home  in  search  of  you;  for  he  that 
buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want 
what  he  cannot  buy.  CoUon. 

The  fewer  our  wants  the  nearer  we  re- 
semble the  gods.  8oerate8. 

IX  AGINARY. 

How  few  are  our  real  wants  I  and  how  easy 
It  is  to  satisfy  them  I  Our  imaginary  ones 
are  boundless  and  insatiable.  Anon, 

WAR, 

O  war!  begot  in  pride  and  luxury, 
The  child  of  malice  and  revengeful  hate; 
Thou  impious  good,  and  good  impiety  I 
Thou  art  the  foul  refiner  of  a  state, 
Unjust  scourge  of  men's  iniquity, 
Sharp  easer  of  corruptions  desperate  I 
Is  there  no  means  but  tliat  a  sin-sick  land 
Must  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boist'rous 
hand?  JkmieU, 

Civil.. 

In  these  distracted  times  when  each  man 

dreads. 
The  bloody  stratagems  of  busy  heada» 

CoiTTItOYEBSIEI^BOIDBP  BY. 

Such  as  do  build  their  iUth  upon 
TiM  lioly  text  of  pike  and  gun: 
26 


Decide  all  controversies  hf 

In&llible  aHillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.        BuiUr* 

Cost  of. 

Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
in  war,  and  I  will  purchase  every  foot  of 
land  upon  the  globe.  I  will  clothe  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  an  attire  of  which 
kings  and  queens  would  be  proud.  I  will 
build  a  school  house  on  every  hill-side,  and 
in  every  valley  over  the  whole  earth ;  I  will 
build  an  academy  in  every  town,  and  en- 
dow it ;  a  coliege  in  every  State,  add  fill  it 
with  able  professors;  I  will  crown  every 
hill  with  a  place  of  worship,  consecrated^to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace; 
I  will  support  in  every  pulpit  an  able  teacher 
of  righteousness,  so  that  on  every  Sabbath 
morning  the  chime  on  one  hill  should  an* 
swer  to  the  chime  on  another  round  the 
earth's  wide  drcumferenoe ;  and  the  voice 
of  prayer,  and  the  song  of  praise,  should 
ascend  like  an  universal  holooRUst  to 
heaven.  Henry  Hichard. 

Definition. 

That  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to 
play.  JSwtft, 

Described. 

See  where   the  giant  on  the  mountain 

stands. 

His  blood  red  tresses  deepening  in  the 

sun. 

With  death  shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands 

And  eye  that  scorches  all  It  glares  upon. 

Byr^n, 

Evil  Effxotb  of. 

War  suspends  the  rules  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  what  is  long  suspended  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  totally  abroga^d.  Civil  wars 
strike  deepest  of  all  into  Uie  manners  of 
the  people.  They  vitiate  their  politics; 
they  corrupt  their  morals;  they  pervert 
even  the  natural  taste  and  relish  of  equity 
and  Justice.  By  teaching  us  to  consider 
our  fellow  creatures  in  an  hostile  light,  the 
whole  body  of  our  nation  becomes  gradu- 
ally less  dear  to  us.  The  very  names  of 
affection  and  kindred,  which  were  the  bond 
of  charity  whilst  we  agreed,  become  new 
incentives  to  hatred  and  rage,  when  the 
communion  of  our  countzy  is  dissolved. 

JBurke, 
Evils  of. 

Mad  wars  deslfoj  in  oim  year  lb«  works 
of  maoj  jMiH  of  peaos. 


TMBASUST  OF  WISDOM. 


Ths  Grbatbst  of  Evils. 

War  is  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  that 
oan  afflict  humanity ;  it  destroys  religion  ; 
It  destroys  States;  it  destroys  fiuuilies. 
Any  soourge  is,  in  faot  preferable  to  it. 
Famine  and  pestilence  become  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  it.  Pestilence  is  the 
least  evil  of  the  three,  and  'twas  therefore 
Dffvid  chose  it,  willing  rather  to  fkll  Into 
the  hands  of  God,  than  into  those  of  pitiless 
man.  Luther. 

Thb  Last  Expedisnt. 

Force  is  at  best 
A  fearful  thing  e'en  in  a  righteous  cause, 
God  only  helps  when  man  oan  help  no 
more.  HchUler. 

Waobd  fob  Glory. 

Rash,  ftnitleas  war,  Arom   wanton   glory 

wag'd, 
Is  only  splendid  murder.  Thomson, 

Folly  of. 

Oh,  world  I 

Oh,  men  I  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  de- 
signs. 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish 
crimeT 

And  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate. 

When  a  few  years  would  make  the  sword 
sui^erfluousT  Byron* 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 
with  terror, 
W€4*e  half  the  wealth  bestow'd  ou  camps 
and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  er- 
ror, 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  nor  forts. 
The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  ab- 
horr'd. 
And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  agaiupt  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Should  wear  forever  more  the  curse  of 
Gain.  LongfelUnD. 

HONOBABLBNBSS  OF. 

War  is  honourable 
In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  main- 
tain; 
In  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  q[>oiler  and  the  weak ; 
But  is  in  those  who  draw  the  offensive  blade 
For  added   power  or  gain,   sordid    and 

despicable 
As  meanest  office  of  the  worldly  churl. 

Joanna  BaiHie. 

HOBBOBS  OF. 

A  ourse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
AMnastio  Au7i  and  flflros  elvil  stfilb. 


Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  | 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  tiss, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they 

behold 
Their  infknts  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of 

war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds. 

Shakespeare, 

Injustiob  of. 
War  is  the  sink  of  all  ix^ustice. 

Fielding 

Justice  of. 

The  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  Just. 

Shakespeare 

A  Spboious  Namb. 
One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  spedouf 

name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal 

fiime.  Younff. 

Necessity  of. 

War,  so  much  the  trade  of  the  world,  has 
been  only  the  business  of  necessity. 

The  Sinews  of. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munitions,  and  mo* 
ney,  may  Justly  be  called  the  sinews  of 
war.  Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

Stbateoy  of. 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  tli« 
most  harm  to  our  enemy,  with  the  least 
harm  to  ourselves,  and  this,  of  course,  is  to 
be  effected  by  stratagem.  W*  Irving* 

Utility  of. 

War,  my  lord. 
Is  of  eternal  use  to  human  kind. 
For  ever  and  anon  when  you  have  paas'd 
A  few  duli  years  in  peace  and  propagation. 
The  world  is  oveistock'd  with  fools,  and 

wants 
A  pestilence  at  least  if  not  a  hero. 

Weafohs  of. 

Cannon  and  ftre-arms  are  cruel  and  dani« 
nablo  machines.  I  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  devlU 
Against  the  flying  ball  no  vaibur  avails; 
the  soldier  is  dead  ere  he  sees  the  means oC 
his  destruction.  If  Adam  had  seen  in  a 
vision  the  horrible  instruments  his  children 
were  to  invent,  he  would  have  died  of  i 
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WARFARE. 

BCanaobmbnt  of. 

'  The  knowledge  of  war&re  is  thrown  away 
on  a  general  who  dares  not  make  uae  of 
what  he  knowa.  I  oommend  it  only  to  a 
man  of  ooarage  and  reaolution ;  in  him  it 
will  direct  his  martial  spirit,  and  teaoh  him 
the  way  to  the  best  victories,  which  are  those 
that  are  least  bloody,  and  which  though 
achieved  by  the  hand,  are  managed  by  the 
head.  FuUer. 

WARRIORS. 

The  Cause  of  Ruin. 

If  Europe  should  ever  be  ruined,  it  will 
be  by  its  warriors.  Mtmiesquieu. 

WASTE. 

IMPOLIOT  OF. 

What  maintains  one  vice,  would  bring 
up  two  children.  Remember,  many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle :  and  Carther,  beware  of  lit» 
tie  expenses ;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great 
Bhip.  JFranklin, 

Oh !  waste  thou  not  the  smallest  thing. 

Created  by  Divinity; 
For  grains  of  sand  do  mountains  make, 

And  atomies  infinity ; 
Waste  thou  not  then,  the  smallest  time, 

'Tis  imbedle  infirmity, 
For  well    thou   know*st,  if  aught   thou 
know'st, 

That  seconds  form  eternity. 

£!dwaTd  KnighiL 

WATCH. 
Setting  of  a. 

Set  not  thy  watch  by  the  town-clock,  (the 
way  of  the  world,)  but  by  the  dial  of  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  never  fSftileth  of  going  by 
the  sun  or  righteousness.  Swinnoek. 

WATER.    * 
Bbautt  of. 
How  beautiful  the  water  is! 
To  me  'tis  wondrous  fair-^ 
No  spot  can  ever  lonely  be 

If  water  sparkle  there ; 
It  hath  a  thousand  tongues  of  mirth. 

Of  grandeur,  or  delight. 
And  every  heart  is  gladder  made 
When  water  greets  the  sight. 

MrB*  E.  Oakea  Smith. 
Spbivo  of. 

Here  quench  ycfwe  thirst,  and  mark  in  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity;        * 
Who,  while  my  bounty  I  bestow, 
Am  neither  seen,  nor  heard  to  flow. 


Value  of. 

Traverse  the  desert,  and  then  ye  can  tell 
What  treasures  exist  in  the  cold  deep  well; 
Sink  in  despair  on  the  red  parch *d  earth. 
And  then  ye  may  reckon  what  water  is 
worth.  Mias  Eliza  Cook* 

WATERFALL. 

Descriptions  of  a. 

The  Ikll  of  waters!  rapid  as  the  light, 

The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 

The  hell  of  waters!  where  they  howl  and 

hiss. 

And  lM>il  in  endless  torture;   while   the 
sweat 

Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 

Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of 

Jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror 

set. 
And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which 

round. 
With  its  unemptied  clouds  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald :— how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  g^nt  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with   delirious 

bound. 
Crushing  the  cliflb,  which,  downward  worn 

and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a 

fearltil  vent 
To  the  broad  column  which  rollfs  on. 

Byron, 
Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink,  a  copious 

flood 
Rolls  fiiir  and  pladd,  where  collected  all 
In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 
It  thund'ring  shoots,  and  shakes  the  coun- 
try round. 
At  flrst  an  asure  sheet  it  rushes  broad. 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  ftdls. 
And  fh>m  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below, 
Dash*d  in  a  doud  of  foam,  it  sends  aloft 
A  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceaseless  shower. 
Nor  even  the  torrid  wave  here  finds  repose, 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o*er  the  soatter'd  fragments, 

now 

Aslant  the  hollow*d  dumnel  rapid  darts, 

And  fidling  fkst  fh>m  gradual  slope  to  slope, 

With  wild  iufiracted  course  and  lessen'd 
roar 

It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals  at  last 

Along  the  maies  of  the  quiet  vale. 
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WEAK. 

PowxB  OF  thb; 

Few  men  have  done  more  harm  than 
those  who  have  heen  thought  to  be  able  to 
do  least ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  er- 
ror than  to  believe  a  man  whom  we  see 
qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good, 
to  be,  therefore,  incapable  of  doing  hurt. 
There  is  a  supply  of  malioe,  of  pride,  of  in- 
dustry, and  even  of  folly,  in  the  meekest, 
whoQ  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  that  makes 
a  strange  progress  in  wickedness. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

WEALTH. 

AOOUICULATION  OF. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  followed 
by  an  increase  of  care,  and  by  an  appetite 
for  more.  Horace, 

Acquisition  of. 

It  is  far  more  easy  to  acquire  a  fortune 
like  a  knave  than  to  expend  it  like  a  geif- 
tleman.  Colion, 

Wealth  is  not  acquired,  as  many  persons 
suppose,  by  fortunate  speculations  and 
splendid  enterprises,  but  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  industry,  frugality,  and  economy. 
He  who  relies  upon  these  means  will  rarely 
be  found  destitute,  and  he  who  relies  upon 
any  other  will  generally  become  bankrupt. 

Wayland, 
A  Weak  Anchor. 

Wealth  is  a  weak  anchor,  and  glory  can- 
not support  a  man ;  this  is  the  law  of  God, 
that  virtue  only  is  firm,  and  cannot  be 
shaken  by  a  tempest.  Pythagor<u, 

Anxibtt  of. 

That  man  has  the  fewest  wants,  who  is 
the  least  anxious  for  wealth. 

PvbliuB  8yru9, 
Trb  Dbvil*8  Bait. 

Worldly  wealth  is  the  devil's  bait ;  and 
those  whose  minds  feed  upon  riches,  recede, 
in  general,  from  real  happiness,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  stores  increase ;  as  the  moon 
when  she  is  ftilleet  is  frirthest  from  the  sun. 

Burton, 

BUBDBN  OF. 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots 

bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  Journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee.         Shakespeare, 

CORBUPTION  OF. 

Now  gaudy  pride  corrupts  the  lavish  age, 
And  the  streets  flame  with  glaring  equip- 
l 


The  tricking  gamester  Insolently  rldesi 
With  loves  and  graces  on  his  chariot  sides 
In  saucy  state  the  griping  broker  sits, 
And  laughs  at  honesty  and  trudging  wits. 

Fallaciousnbss  of. 

To  purchase  heaven  has  gold  the  power? 

Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour? 

In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 

Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold? 

No— «11  that's  worth  a  wish— a  thought. 

Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd,  unbought. 

Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind. 

Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

Johnmm. 
Right  (Jsb  of. 

Wealth  is  to  be  used  only  as  the  instru- 
ment of  action ;  not  as  the  representative 
of  dvil  honours  and  moral  exoellenoe. 

Barter. 
Vanity  of. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness?  look  round 

and  see 

What  gay  distress!  what  splendid  misery! 

Whatever  fortune  lavishly  can  pour, 

The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 

Young. 
Way  to. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way 

to   market.     It   depends  chiefly  on   two 

words,   industry  and   frugality;   that  is, 

waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make 

the  best  use  of  both.    Without  industry 

and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with 

them  everything.  ^^ankHnm 

WELCOME. 
A  Heabty. 

Sir  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house ; 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words; 

Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  oonrtesy. 

Shakespeare. 
A  Wabm.     ^ 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes:  I  could 

weep, 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light  and  heavy: 

welcome : 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  I    Shakespeare. 

WICKEDNESS. 
Punishmbnt  of. 

Was  ever  any  wicked  man  free  tnaa  the 
stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  firom  a  seorst 
dread  of  divine  displeasure;  and  of  tlis 
vengeance  of  another  world.         TiUoieim. 

Wages  of. 

Wickedness  may  prosper  for  awhile,  but 
at  the  long  run,  he  that  sets  all  knaves  at 
work  will  pay  them.  X' JEMroi^^ 
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WIPE. 

BXiB88INO  OF  A. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 

Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife ; 

When  friendship,  love,  and  peaoe  oombine 

To  stamp  the  marriage-bond  divine  ? 

Co%pper» 

A  good  wife  is  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to 
man—his  angel  and  minister  of  graces  in- 
numerable-^his  gem  of  many  virtues— his 
oasket  of  Jewels ;— her  voioe  is  sweet  mosio 
—her  smiles,  his  brifi^htest  day— her  kiss, 
the  guardian  of  hisinnooenoe— her  arms,  the 
pale  of  his  safety,  the  balm  of  his  health, 
the  balsam  of  his  life — her  industry,  his 
surest  wealth— her  economy,  his  safest 
steward— her  lips,  his  fidthftil  counsellors— 
her  bosom,  the  softest  pillow  of  his  cares— 
and  her  prayers,  the  ablest  advocates  of 
Heaven's  blessings  on  his  head. 

Jeremy  Taylor, 
Choosing  a. 

The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  Jost  man  happy 
Ck)nsi8ts  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife ; 
And  there,  well  to  discharge  it;  does  re- 
quire 
Equality  of  years,  of  birth,  of  fortune; 
For  beauty  being  poor,  and  not  cried  up 
By  birth  or  wealth,  can  truly  mix  with 

neither ; 
And  wealth,  when  there's  such  difference 

in  years 
And  fair  descent,  must   make  the  yoke 
uneasy.  Maaainger. 

The  Chief  Comforter. 

Sole  partner,  and  solo  part  of  all  these  Joys 

Dearer  thyself  than  all.  MiUon. 

Dbpbndbnob  of  a. 

I  will  fanten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine* 

Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine. 

Shake$peare, 
A  Friend. 

A  wife  becomes  the  truest,  tenderest  fHend, 
The  twlm  of  comfort,  and  the  source  of  Joy, 
Thro'  every  various  turn  of  life  the  same. 

Savage. 
A  Good. 

The  good  wife  is  none  of  our  dainty 
dames,  who  love  to  appear  in  a  variety  of 
suits  evttry  day  new ;  as  if  a  gown,  like  a 
stratagem  in  war,  were  to  be  used  bat  once. 
But  our  good  wife  sets  up  a  sail  according 
to  the  keel  of  her  husband's  estate;  and, 
if  of  high  parentage,  she  doth  not  so  re- 
member what  she  was  by  birth,  that  she 
forgets  what  she  is  by  match.  J^22er. 


The  Gift  of  Heavbit. 

AU  other  goods  by  Fortune's  hand  are 

given, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven. 

In  Her  Home. 

Without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears. 

Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  en^ 

dears. 
Without  the  smiles  from  plighted  beauty 

won. 
Oh!  what  were  man?— a  world  without  a 

sun.  CampbeUm 

Guarded  bt  Her  Husband. 
The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonor  lurks, 
Bafte  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays, 
^Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  en- 
dures. Miltotu 

What  thou  bidd'st 
Unars^ed  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law ;  thou  mine ;  to  know  no 

more, 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her 

praise.  Ibid. 

Jots  of  a. 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  to  fix  the  mind; 
In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress  and  my 

friend, 
I  taste  the  Joys  of  sense  and  reason  Join'd. 

Hammond* 
Knowledob  of  a. 

No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  is— no  man  kno¥rs  what  a  minister* 
ing  angel  she  is— until  he  has  gone  with 
her  through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world. 

Washington  Irving. 

A  Perfbot. 

She  who  ne'er  answers  till  her  husband 

cools; 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  shemlei; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  lias  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys. 

I^jpe. 
Value  of  a. 

She  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  Jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

SkakespearSm 
Virtues  of  a. 

Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  rlrtuea 
she's  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Oongreve. 
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WILL 

Fbeedom  of  thb. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  tmmatable ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  pow'r ;  ordidned  thy  will 
By  nature  ft^e,  not  over-rara  by  Ikte 
Inextrioable,  or  strict  necessity.       Milton, 

A  Good. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude 
draught  of  virtue ;  but  the  finishing  strokes 
are  from  ihe  will,  which,  if  well  disposed^ 
will  by  degrees  perfect ;  if  ill  disposed,  will, 
by  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits,  quickly 
deface  it.  8o%Uh, 

Laws  for  thb. 

Prescribe  no  positive  laws  to  thy  will :  for 
thou  mayst  be  forced  t<wmonow  to  drink 
the  same  water  U&ou  despisest  to-day.  ' 

Fuller, 

MiOHT  OF  THB. 

A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 

From  out  the  fluctuations  of  my  soul, 

As  ghost-like,  ftrom  the  dim  and  tumbling 

sea. 

Starts  the  completed  moon. 

Alexander  Smith, 
Obrdiencb  to  thb. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd. 

Shakespeare, 
Power  of  the. 

In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay, 

Be  there  a  will,— and  wisdom  finds  a  way. 

Oeorge  Crabb, 
Responstbilitt  of  the. 

No  action  will  be  considered  as  blameless 

unless  the  will  was  so ;  for  by  the  will  the 

act  was  dictated.  Seneea, 

God  takes  men's  hearty  desires  and  will 
instead  of  the  deed,  where  they  have  not 
power  to  fulfil  it;  but  He  never  took  the 
bare  deed  instead  of  the  will.  JBcucter, 

WILLS. 

ADVICfB  RESPBOTINO. 

What  yon  leave  at  your  death,  let  It  be 
without  controversy,  else  the  lawyers  will 
be  your  heirs.  Osborne, 

WIND. 
A  SiON  OF  God. 

Thou  wind  I 
Which  art  the  unseen  similitude  of  God 
The  Spirit,  His  most  meet  and  mightiest 
sign*  Bailey, 

An  III. 

Except  wind  stands  as  it  never  stood 
It  is  an  iU  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

Thomas  TtiMsr, 


Kisses  of  thb. 

The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  paarionsto 

wooer. 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf.  Longfellow. 

LANaUAOB  OF  THE. 

The  wind  has  a  language,  I  would  I  could 

learn  I 
Sometimes  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimss 

'tis  stem, 
Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low  sweet  song, 
And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound 

floats  along, 
And  the  forest  Is  luU'd  by  the  dreamy 

strain, 
And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the  wandering 

main, 
And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest, 
And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving 

breast.  L,  E,  Landon. 

WINB. 
A  Deoeiyer. 

Ah  I  sly  deceiver ;  branded  o'er  and  o'or^ 
Yet  still  believ'dl  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows.  Armstrong. 

Definition  of. 

Wine  is  a  turncoat;  first  a  friend,  and 
then  an  enemy.  Fielding. 

Various  Epfeots  of. 

Brink  wine  some  hearts  Inspires  with  glado 

ness, 
And  makes  some  droop  in  sober  sadnesSi 
Makes  politicians  sound  to  battle. 
And  lovers  of  their  mistress  prattle ; 
While  with  ••potations  pottle  deep," 
It  lulls  the  serious  sr>t  to  sleep. 

Horace  FraneU. 
Qualities  of. 

Wine  is  like  anger,  for  It  makes  us  strong, 
Blind  and  impatient,  and  It  leads  us  wrong. 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  er- 
ror long.  Cfrabb. 

WISDOM. 
An  Aooreoation. 

Human  wisdom  is  the  aggregate  of  all 
human  experience,  constantly  aooumolat- 
ing,  and  selecting,  and  re-organising  its  own 
materials.  Judge  Story. 

Attributes  of. 

Most  certainly  that  superior  wisdom 
which  corrects,  removes,  and  informs  maa 
against  his  own  inclination,  can  be  no  part 
of  himself.  I^enelom 

Definition  of. 

Wisdom  is  the  olive  that  springeth  from 
the  heart,  bloometh  on  the  tongue,  and 
beareth  fruit  in  the  action.        OrymesUme* 
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Oommoii  sense  in  an  nnoommon  defpree 
!■  what  the  world  oalls  wisdom.  Coleridge. 

End  of. 

The  end  of  wisdom  is  oonsoltation  and 
deliberation.  Demosthenes, 

Happiness  of. 

Wisdom,  though  richer    than    Peruvian 

mined, 
And  sweeter  tlian  the  sweet  ambrosial 

hive, 
What  is  she  but  the  means  of  happiness? 
That  unobtain'd,  tlian  folly  more  a  fbol. 

Young. 
Lbssoms  of. 

Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  day,  if  God 
sends  them,  and  the  evils  bear  patiently, 
and  sweetly;  for  this  day  only  is  ours;— 
we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  are  not  bom 
to-morrow.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Fob  Othrbs. 

It  is  far  easier  to  be  wise  fbr  others  than 
to  be  so  for  oneself.  La  Boeh^oeauld. 

Four  Parts  of. 

Perfect  wisdom  hath  four  parts,  viz :  wis- 
dom, the  prindple  of  doing  things  aright ; 
Justice,  the  principle  of  doing  things  equally 
in  public  and  private ;  fortitude,  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  flying  danger,  but  meeting  it ; 
and  temperance,  the  principle  of  subduing 
desires,  and  living  moderately.  Flato, 

Points  of. 

The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  discern 
that  whicii  is  fSalse,  i«ne  second  to  know 
that  which  is  true.  Laetantius, 

Powrr  of. 

Wisdom  is  the  only  thing  which  can  re- 
lieves us  from  the  sway  of  the  passions  and 
the  fear  of  danger,  and  which  can  teach  us 
to  bear  the  injuries  of  fortune  itself  with 
moderation,  and  which  shows  us  all  the 
ways  which  lead  to  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Cieero. 
Proofs  of. 

Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  so  much  in 

precept  as  in  life— in  a  firmness  of  mind  and 

a  mastery  of  appetite.    It  teaches  us  to  do, 

as  well  as  to  talk ;  and  to  make  our  words 

and  actions  all  of  a  colour.  8eneeck. 

QUAIilTIES  OF. 

Wisdom  consists,  not  in  seeing  what  is 
directly  before  us,  but  in  discerning  those 
things  which  may  come  to  pass.     Terence. 

Call  him  wise  whose  actions,  words  and 
steps  are  all  a  clear  heeaiu^e  to  a  clear  why. 

Lavater* 


Rarity  of. 

In  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one 
that  is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  con- 
trary character.  Addison, 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world,  but  de- 
sires to  be,  or  to  be  thought  to  be,  a  wise 
man;  and  yet  if  he  considered  how  little 
he  contributes  himself  thereunto,  he  might 
wonder  to  find  himself  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gpree  of  understanding.  Clarendon. 

First  Stbp  to. 

The  first  step  to  wisdom  is  to  t>e  exempt 
fh>m  folly*  Horaee. 

Sublimity  of. 

The  sublimity  of  wisdom  Is  to  do  those 
things  living,  which  are  to  be  desired  when 
dying.  Jeremy  Taylor, 

Superiority  of. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combatting  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.  Shake^eare. 

Talbnts  of. 

Wisdom  is  the  talent  of  buying  virtuous 
pleasures  at  the  cheapest  rate.       Fielding, 

Of  thb  Wisb. 

The  wisest  man  Is  generally  he  who  thinks 
himself  the  least  so.  Boileau* 

WISDOM  AND  FOLLY. 

CONTBASTBD. 

On  folly's  lips  eternal  talklngs  dwell ; 
Wisdom  speaks  little,  but  that  little  well. 
So  lengthening  shades  the  sun's  decline  be- 
tray. 
But  shorter  shadows  mark  meridian  day. 

Bishop, 

WISHES. 

Evil  of. 

It  is  a  fearful  mistake  to  t>elieve  that  be- 
cause our  wishes  are  not  aocompllshod, 
they  can  do  no  harm*  Qerir%Lde* 

Influbnob  of. 
Wliat  ardently  we  wish  we  soon  believe. 

Young. 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to 
their  inclination.  Baeon, 

WISHING. 

Folly  of. 

Why  wish  for  more? 
Wishing  of  all  employments  is  the  worst* 

Yowng. 
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WIT. 

Abukdanob  of. 

Wit  makes  an  enterpriser ;  sense  a  man. 

Wisdom  is  rare— wit  abounds. 

PkuBsion  can  give  it;  sometimes  wine  in« 

spires 

The  iucky  flash,  and  madness  rarely  fiUIs. 

Young, 
Charaotbristics  of. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well 

exprest, 
Something  whose  truth,  oonviuo*d  at  sight 

we  And, 
Tliat  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

,  CONTEMPTIBLB. 

Wit  is  the  most  rascally,  contemptible, 

beggarly  thing  on  the  lace  of  the  earth. 

CoUey  Gibber. 
Bboatbd. 

Wit  like  tierce  claret,  when 't  begins  to  pall, 

Neglected  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all ; 

But,  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay. 

Turns  vinegar  and  comes  again  in  play. 

BaeKester, 
Dbpinition  of. 

Wit-  the  pupil  of  the  soul's  clear  eye. 

Sir  John  Davies, 

Wit,  to  t>e  well  defined,  must  be  defined 
by  wit  itself;  then  'twill  be  worth  listen- 
ing to.  Zimmerman, 

Dbqbnbraot  of. 

When  wit  transgresseth  decency  It  de- 
generates into  insolence  and  impiety. 

TiUoUon. 
Evil  Effbots  of. 

What  though  wit  tickles,  tickling  is  unsafe 

If  still  'tis  painful  while  it  makes  us  laugh; 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart. 

Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's 

heart.  Young. 

Folly  of. 

Some  people  seem  bom  with  a  Itead  in 
which  the  thin  partition  that  divides  great 
wit  from  folly  is  wanting.  South. 

LOVB  OF. 

I  love  a  teeming  wit  as  I  love  my  nourish- 
ment. Ben  Jonson. 

Pbovokino. 

He  who  has  provoked  the  shaft  of  wit 
cannot  complain  that  he  smarts  ftom  it. 

Johnson, 

PUNOENOY  OF. 

Wit  is  a  mighty  tart,  pungent  ingredient, 
and  much  too  acid  for  some  stomachs. 

Washington  Irving, 


Nbvbb  BIaxbb  Rich* 

Wit  will  never  make  a  man  rieh,  but 
there  are  places  where  riches  will  always 
make  a  wit.  Johnson. 

Trub. 

True  wit  is  everlasting,  like  the  sun, 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud 

retlr'd. 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admired : 
A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit. 
E'en  something  of  divine,  and  more  tliaii 

wit. 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  described  by  none. 

Buckingham, 
Use  of. 

Let  your  wit  rather  serve  you  for  a  buck- 
ler to  defend  yourself,  by  a  handsome  re- 
ply, than  the  sword  to  wound  others, 
though  with  never  so  facetious  a  reproach, 
remembering  that  a  word  cuts  deeper  than  a 
sharper  weapon,  and  the  wound  it  makes 
is  longer  curing.  Osbom, 

The  rays  of  wit  gild  whereso'er  they  strike, 
But  are  not  therefore  flt  for  all  alike  ; 
They  charm  the  lively,  but  the  grave  ofliaiid, 
And  raise  a  foe  as  often  as  a  fHend : 
Like  the  resistless  beams  of  blasdng  light, 
Tiiat  cheer  the  strong  and  pain  the  weakly 
sight.  Stillingfleei,. 

All  things  are  big  with  Jest,  nothing  that's 

plain 

But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  vein. 

Herbert, 
Inferior  to  Wisdom. 

Be  rather  wise  than  witty;  for  much  wit 

hath  commonly  much  ftoth,  and  'tis  hard  to 

Jest,  and   not  sometimes  Jeer  too;  whioh 

many  times  sinks  deeper  tlian  was  intended 

or  expected ;  and  what  was  designed  for 

mirth  ends  in  sadness.       Caleb  TrenehiUU 

Without  Wisdoit. 

That  is  not  wit  which  consists  not  with 
wisdom.  South. 

WIT  AND  JUDGMENT. 

Wit  and  Judgment  often  are  at  strife. 
Though  meant  to  be  each  other's  aid  like 
man  and  wife.  B9p€» 

WIT  AND  SENSE. 

Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume, 
The  plume  exposes,  't  is  our  helmet  saves. 
Sense  is  the  di'mond,  weighty,  solid,  sound  x 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam ; 
Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

Young^ 
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Wit  is  bruflh-wood,  Judgment  timber ;  the 
one  gives  the  greatest  flame,  the  other 
yields  the  darableat  heat ;  and  both  meet- 
ing make  the  best  fire. 

Sir  TAomcM  Overbury* 

WOE. 
Panos  of. 

No  words  suffioe  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
And  truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  woe. 

Byron. 

WOES. 

Never  Coms  Sinolt. 
Woes  cluster ;  rare  are  solitary  woes, 
They  love  a  train,  they  tread  each  other's 
heeL  Dr.  Young, 

WOMAN. 
Amiabilttt  op. 

She  is  of  80  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed 
a  disposition,  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  re- 
quested. Shakespeare. 

Attbibutbs  of. 

'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women 
proud; 

Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  ad- 
mired; 

lis  modesty,  that  makes  them  seem  di- 
vine. Ibid. 

PlSPEUB  GjiBB. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  isdepress*d  with  cares, 
The  mist  is  dispelled  when  a  woman  ap- 
pears. Oay, 

A  Cheerful. 

But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm  and 

quiet. 
Luxuriant,    budding;    oheerftd    without 

mirth. 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  more  nigh  it 
Than  are  yoar  mighty  passions.       Byron. 

A  GONTRADlCTIOir. 

And  yet  t>elieve  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 

Woman's  at  t>est  a  contradiction  still. 

Heaven  when  it  strivos  to  polish  ail  it  can 

Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man. 

Bape. 
Cbbation  of. 

Ould  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O ; 

Her  'prentice  ban'  she  tried  on  man. 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O.    Bums. 

DEFiNrrioK. 
Woman  is  the  lesser  man.         Tennywn. 

Woman  is  something  between  a  flower 
andanangeL 


Dbvotednbsb  OF. 

There  is  in  every  true  woman's  heart  a 

spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  beams  and 

blazes  in  the  dark  hours  of  adversity. 

W.  Irving. 
Dutibs  of. 

The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife,  or 
the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  service- 
able in  life  than  petticoated  philosophers, 
blustering  heroines,  or  virago  queens.  She 
who  makes  her  husband  and  her  children 
happy,  who  reclaims  the  one  fh>m  vice,  and 
trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  much 
grater  cliaracter  than  ladies  described  in 
romance,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to 
murder  mankind  with  shafts  fh>m  the 
quiver  of  their  eyes.  OoldemUh. 

Eye  of. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academies, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the 

world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 

Shakespeare* 

A  lamp  is  lit  in  woman's  eye 
That  souls  else  lost  on  earth  remember 
angels  by.  Willis. 

Firmness  of. 

First,  then,  a  woman  will  or  won't,— depend 

on't; 
If  she  will  do't,  she  will ;  and  there's  aa 

end  on't. 
But,  if  she  won't,  since  safe  and  sound  your 

trust  is 

Fear  is  affront ;  and  jealousy  i^J  ustice. 

Aaron  HilL 
Grief  of. 

Woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer's  storm, 

Short  as  it  is  violent.  Joanna  BaiUiSm 

Inoompabablb. 

A  woman  is  like  to—but  stay. 

What  a  woman  is  like,  who  can  say  t 

There's  no  living  with,  or  without  one ; 

She's  like  nothing  on  earth  but  a  woman. 

Hoars^ 

Influekob  of. 

O  woman  I  lovely  woman  I  nature  made 
thee 

To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  with- 
out you  I  Otway. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  political  and  moral 
condition  of  a  State,  we  must  ask  what  rank 
women  hold  in  it.  Their  influence  em- 
braoes  the  whole  of  life.  A  wife  I-— a  moth- 
er l-4wo  magical  words,  comprising  tlM 
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sweetest  souroe  of  man's  fblldty.  Theirs 
is  the  reign  of  beauty,  of  love,  of  reason,— 
always  a  reign  I  A  man  takes  counsel  with 
his  wife,  he  obeys  his  mother;  he  obeys 
her  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  liye ;  and 
the  ideas  which  he  has  received  fh>m  her 
become  principles  stronger  even  than  his 
passions.  Aimi  Martin. 

Women  have  more  strength  in  their  looks 
than  we  have  in  our  laws,  and  more  power 
by  their  tears  than  we  have  by  our  argu- 
ments. SavUle, 

Intuition  of. 

One  woman  reads  another's  character, 
Without  the  tedious  trouble  of  deoypher- 
ing.  Jonsan. 

An  Irrslioioub. 

A  man  without  religion  is  to  be  pitied, 
but  a  Godless  woman  is  a  horror  above  all 
things.   '  Miss  Evajis. 

Kindness  in. 

Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous 

looks, 
Shall  win  my  love.  Shakespeare. 

O  wc^man  I  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
A  ministering  angel  thou  I  Seott. 

Lot  op. 

One  only  care  your  gentle  breast  should 

move — 

Th'  important  business  of  3rour  life  Is  love. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 
Mission  of. 

Woman*s  natural  mission  is  to  love,  to 

love  but  one,  to  love  always.  Miehelei. 

Tis  thine  to  curb  the  passions'  madd'nlng 

sway. 
And  wipe  the  mourner's  bitter  tear  away ; 
'Tis  thine  to  soothe,  when  hope  itself  has 

fled, 
And  cheer  with  angel  smile  the  sufferer's 

bed; 

To  give  to  earth  Its  charm,  to  life  its  lest, 

One  only  task— to  bless  and  to  be  blest. 

Oraham. 
Obbdibnce  of. 

Woman  knows  that  the  better  she  obeys 

the  surer  she  is  to  rule.  Miehelei. 

Woman's  happiness  Is  In  obeying.  She 
objects  to  men  who  abdicate  too  much. 

IMd. 


Pbrfbction  in* 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected. 

J.  12.  LawelL 

A  beautiftil  and  chaste  woman  is  the  per- 
fect workmanship  of  God,  the  true  glory  of 
angels,  the  rare  miracle  of  earth,  and  the 
sole  wonder  of  the  world. 


Persuasion  of. 

Men  are  more  eloquent  than  women  made ; 
But  women  are  more  powerful  to  persuade. 

Mandolph. 

Power  of. 
Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will, 
'Tis  woman,  woman  rules  us  still. 

Tom  Moors. 

To  BE  Respected. 
The  man  who  bears  an  honorable  mind, 
Will  scorn  to  treat  a  woman  lawlessly. 

ShakespearSm 

The  man  that  lays  his  hand  upon  a  womaa 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  'twere  gross    flattery   to  name   a 
coward.  Tobin. 

To  a  gentleman,  every  woman  is  a  lady 
in  right  of  her  sex.  Bulwer* 

Scorned. 

Heav'n  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred 

tum'd 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorn 'd. 

Congreve* 

Silence  op. 

What  manly  eloquence  could  produce 
such  an  eflTect  as  woman's  silence. 

MieheUi. 
Solace  op  Man. 

Fairest  and  loveliest  of  created  things, 
By  our  Great  Author  In  the  Image  form'd 
Of  His  celestial  glory,  and  design'd 
To  be  man's  solace.  Wm.  Herbert. 

Will  op. 

He's  a  fool,  who  thinks  by  force,  or  skill. 

To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will. 

TVJfce. 

WOMEN. 

Caprice  op. 

I  know  the  nature  of  women.  When 
3rou  request  they  reftise ;  when  you  fbrbid« 
they  are  sure  to  do  It.  Ter€ne6» 

Terrestrial  Divinities. 

Women  are  the  poetry  of  the  world,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  stars  are  the  poetiy 
of  heaven.  Clear,  light-giving,  harmoni* 
ous,  they  are  the  terrestnal  planets  that 
rule  the  destinies  of  mankind.    Hargrtm^ 
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EXOELUBirOB  OF. 

How  Jttle  do  lovely  women  know  what 
ftwfol  beings  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  inex- 
perienced youth  I  Young  men  brought  up 
in  the  fashionable  olrdes  of  our  cities  will 
smile  at  this.  Accustomed  to  mingle  in- 
cessantly in  female  society,  and  to  have  the 
romance  of  the  heart  deadened  by  a  thou- 
sand frivolous  flirtations,  women  are  noth- 
ing but  women  in  their  eyes;  but  to  a  sus- 
ceptible youth  like  myself,  brought  up  in 
the  country,  they  are  perfect  divinities. 

W.  Irving. 
Things  Hated  bt. 

Falsehood  and  cowardice 
Are  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Skaketpeare* 
Intuition  op. 

Women  have  more  of  what  Is  termed 
good  sense  than  men.  They  cannot  reason 
wrong,  for  they  do  not  reason  at  all.  They 
have  fewer  pretensions,  are  less  implicated 
in  theories,  and  judge  of  objects  more  from 
their  immediate  and  involuntary  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  and  therefore  more  t^uly 
and  naturally.  HclzIUU 

PiBTr  OF. 

I  have  oftimes  noted,  when  women  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  they  are 
fiir  more  fervent  in  fSaith,  they  hold  to  it 
more  stiff  and  fkst  than  men  do ;  as  we  see 
in  the  loving  Magdalen,  who  was  more 
hearty  and  bold  than  Peter.  Luther. 

Seybbitt  of. 

Women  cannot  t>e  completely  severe  un- 
less they  hate.  La  Rochefoucauld. 

The  Shadows  of  Men. 

Follow  a  shadow,  still  it  flies  you ; 

Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue ; 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you ; 

Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  yon. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then 
Styled,  but  the  shadows  of  us  men. 

jBen  Jonaon. 

IJSE FULNESS  OF. 

Women,  so  amiable  in  themselves,  are 
never  so  amiable  as  when  they  are  useful ; 
and  as  for  beauty,  though  men  may  fkll  In 
love  with  g^ris  at  play,  there  is  nothing  to 
make  them  stand  to  their  love  like  seeing 
them  at  work.  CobbeU. 

WONDER. 
Cause  of. 

'All  wonder  is  the  eflidot  of  novelty  upon 
ignorance.  Johnson. 


Effect  of. 

They  spake  not  a  word ; 
But  like  dumb  statues  or  breathless  stonei^ 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

Shakespeare* 
WONDERS. 
In  Cbbation. 

In  wonder  all  philosophy  began.  In  won* 
der  it  ends,  and  admiration  fills  up  the  in* 
terspace;  but  the  first  wonder  is  the  off- 
spring of  igpiorance,  the  last  is  the  parent 
of  adoration.  Coleridge. 

WORD. 
AOoon. 

A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation ;  but 
not  to  speak  ill,  requires  only  our  silence^ 
which  costs  us  nothing.  TiUotaon^ 

A  Seasonable. 

He  who  seldom  speakB,and  with  one  calm^ 
well-timed  word,  can  strike  dumb  the  lo- 
quacious, is  a  genius  and  a  hero. 

Lavaler. 
WORDS. 

Words  are  men's  daughters,  but  God's 
sons  are  things.  Johnson. 

Abuse  of. 

Among  the  sources  of  those  innumerable 

calamities,  which  ftom  age  to  age   have 

overwhelmed  mankind,  may  be  reckoned  as 

one  of  the  principal,  the  abuse  of  words. 

Biahop  Home. 
No  Aboument. 

Multitudes  of  words  are  neither  an  argu- 
ment of  clear  ideas  in  the  writer,  nor  a  pro- 
per means  of  conveying  clear  notions  to  the 
reader.  Adam  Clarke. 

Bbevitt  in. 

If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief;  for  it 

is  with  words  as  with  sunt>eams— the  more 

they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they  burn. 

Southey. 
Caution  Respecting. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  yon  may  change 

and  mend ;   but  words  once  spoken  can 

never  t>e  recalled.  Boecommon. 

Coinage  of. 

A  man  coins  not  a  new  word  without 

some  peril  and  less  traii\  for  if  it  happens 

to  be  received,  the  praise  is  but  moderate; 

if  refdsed  the  scorn  is  assured. 

BenJonaon. 
Definition  of. 

For  words  are  wise  men's  counters,  they 

do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they  are  the 

money  of  fbols.  Hobbee. 

Words  are  the  wings  of  actions.  LaveOerv 
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Import  ANCB  of. 

Words  are  often  everjrwbere  as  the  min- 
nte  hands  of  the  soal,  more  important  than 
even  the  hour  hands  of  actions.       Miehter, 

Ikdioationb  of. 

Words  are  the  motes  of  thoaght,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore ;  thej 
show 

Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  ftur  it 
has  been.  Bailey, 

Multitude  of. 

He  that  uses  many  words  for  the  explain- 
ing any  subject,  doth  like  the  cuttle-fish, 
hide  himself  for  the  most  part  m  his  own 
ink.  May. 

POWBR  OF. 

Words  are  things ;  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, think.  Byron. 

Men  suppose  that  their  reason  has  com- 
mand over  their  words,  still  it  happens 
that  words  in  return  exercise  authority  on 
reason.  Bacon. 

Cast  forth  thy  act,  thy  word  into  the  ever- 
living,  ever-working  universe ;  it  is  a  seed- 
grain  that  cannot  die ;  unnoticed  to-day  it 
will  be  found  flourishing  as  a  banyan  grove, 
perhaps,  alas,  as  a  hemlock  forest  after  a 
thousand  years.  Carlyle. 

Apt  words  have  power  to  *suage 
The  tumults  of  a  troubled  mind 
And  are  as  balm  to  festered  wounds. 

MUton. 

WiSB. 

Words  make  truth  to  spangle,  and  its  rays 
to  shine.  Bunyan. 

WORK. 
Majbstt  of. 

The  modem  roBiesty  consists  in  work. 
What  a  man  can  do  is  his  greatest  orna- 
ment, and  he  always  consults  his  digpiity 
by  doing  it.  Ca/rlyle. 

WORKS. 
Good. 

When  thy  hand  hath  done  a  good  act,  ask 
thy  heart  whether  it  was  well  done. 

JihUler. 

The  confession  of  evil  works  is  the  first 
beginning  of  good  works.      St.  Augustine. 

WORKING  AND  TALKING. 

By  work  you  get  money,  by  talk  you  get 
knowledge.  Jlaliburton. 


WORKMEN. 

OVBBSBBINO  OF. 

Not  to  oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  thenn 
your  purse  open.  FrankUn, 

WORLD. 

CHAIfGBS  IK  THB. 

Oh  who  would  trust  this  world,  or  prise 

what's  in  it 
That  gives  and  takes,  and  chops  and  changes 

ev'ry  minute.  QiMir^es. 

CoNTENTBDMESS  with  THB. 

A  good  man  and  a  wise  man  may  at  times 
be  angry  with  the  world,  at  times  grieved 
for  it ;  but  be  sure  no  man  was  ever  disoon* 
tented  with  the  world  who  did  his  duty 
in  it  Southey. 

Not  to  be  Despised. 

They  take  very  unprofitable  pains  who 
endeavor  to  persuade  men  that  they  are 
wholly  obliged  to  despise  this  world,  and 
all  that  is  in  it,  even  whilst  they  themselves 
live  here.  God  hath  not  taken  all  thai 
pains  in  forming,  ftaming,  ftimishing  and 
adorning  this  world,  tliat  they  who  were 
made  by  Him  to  live  in  it,  should  despise 
it ;  it  will  be  well  enough  if  they  do  not 
love  it  so  immoderately,  to  prefer  it  t>efore 
Him  who  made  it.  Lord  Clarendon. 

End  of  the. 

To  thousands  this  is  no  fiction— no  illu- 
sion of  an  overheated-iinagination.  To> 
day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  to  thousanfOSy 
the  end  of  the  world  is  close  at  hand.  And 
why  should  we  fear  it?  We  walk  here,  as 
it  were,  in  the  crypts  of  life ;  at  times,  fh>m 
the  great  cathedral  above  us,  we  can  hear 
the  organ  and  the  chanting  of  the  choir; 
we  see  the  light  stream  through  the  open 
door,  when  some  fHend  goes  up  before  us; 
and  shall  we  fear  to  mount  the  narrow 
staircase  of  the  grave,  that  leads  us  out  of 
this  uncertain  twilight  into  the  serene  man- 
sions of  t  he  li  fe  eternal  T  LongfelUfWm 

Errors  of  the. 

The  little  I  have  seen  in  the  world  tesohes 
me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sor- 
row* not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  hist<»y 
of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  sof^ 
fered,  and  represent  to  myself  the  struggles 
and  temptations  it  has  passed  through,  th« 
brief  pulsations  of  Joy,  the  feverish  in* 
quietude  of  hope  and  fear,  the  pressure  of 
want,  the  desertion  of  friends,  I  would  fkiu 
leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  witl^ 
Uim  firom  whose  hand  it  came.  Md» 
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A  BUBIAIi  FiBLD. 

What  is  this  world? 

What  but  a  spadoos  burial  field  unwall'd ; 

The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once 

lived.  Blair. 

Ol<OBT  OF  THE. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  pat  on, 
For  him  who  with  fervent  heart  goea  forth, 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky  and 

looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well 

spent.  Longfellow. 

An  Inn. 

Nor  is  this  world  but  a  huge  inn, 

And  men  rambling  passengers.       HowelL 

A  liABTRINTH. 

The  world's  a  lab*rinth,  where  nnguided 
men 

Walk  up  and  down  to  find  their  weariness; 

No  sooner  have  we  measured  with  much 
toil 

One  crooked  path  in  hope  to  gain  our  free- 
dom. 

But  it  betrays  us  to  a  new  affliction. 

Beaumont, 
A  Mint. 

This  world  Is  like  a  mint,  we  areil  no  sooner 

Cast  into  the  tire,  taken  out  again, 

Hammered,  stamped,  and  made  current,  but 

Presently  we  are  changed. 

Decker  and  Webster, 

A  Small  Parenthbsis. 

The  created  world  is  but  a  small  paren- 
thesis in  eternity,  and  a  short  interposition 
for  a  time,  between  such  a  state  of  duration 
as  was  oefore  it,  and  may  be  after  it. 

sir  Thomae  Browne, 

Pbbparbd  fob  Plbabubb. 
All  the  world  by  Thee  at  first  was  made. 
And  daily  yet  Thou  dost  the  same  repair ; 
Nor  aught  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad. 
Nor  aught  on  earth  that  lovely  Is  and  fair. 
But  Thou  the  same  for  pleasure  didst  pre- 
pare. Spenser. 

A  Stormy  Sba. 

The  world's  a  stormy  sea. 
Whose  every  breath  is  strew'd  with  wrecks 

of  wretches. 
That  daily  perish  in  in  it.  Bowe, 

Canity  of  thb. 

Ay,  beauteous  is  the  world,  and  many  a  joy 

Float«i  through  its  wide  dominion.    But, 

alas, 
When  we  would  aeiae  the  winged  good,  it 

fiiesi 


And  step  by  step,  along  the  path  of  liib, 

Allures  our  yearning  spirits  to  the  grave. 

Ooelhs. 
A  Wood. 

The  world's  a  wood,  in  wliioh  all  lose  their 

way. 

Though  by  a  different  path  each  goes  astray. 

Buckingham* 

WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS. 

There  is  one's  trade  and  one's  &mily, 
and  beyond  it  seems  as  if  the  gpreat  demon 
of  worldly-mindedness  would  hardly  al« 
low  one  to  bestow  a  thought  or  care. 

MiUthew  Arnold. 

WORSHIP. 
Family. 

Tlie  dullest  observer  must  be  sensible  of 
the  order  and  serenity  prevalent  in  those 
households  where  the  occasional  exercise 
of  a  beautiful  form  of  worship  in  the  mom« 
ing  gives,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  every 
temper  for  the  day,  and  attunes  every  spirit 
to  harmony.  W.  Irving, 

Objbot  of. 

First  worship  God ;  he  that  forgets  to  pray 

Bids  not  himself  good  morrow,  nor  good 

day.  Bandolph. 

WORTH. 
To  bb  Appbeoiatbd. 
To  hide  true  worth  from  public  view. 
Is  burying  diamonds  in  their  mine, 
All  is  not  gold  that  shines,  'tis  true ; 
But  all  that  is  gold  ought  to  shine. 

Bishop. 
Definition  of. 

For  what  is  worth  in  anything. 

But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring? 

Butler^ 
Influbnob  of. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 

fellow ; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

J\)pe. 

Worth  begets  in  base  minds  envy;- in 

great  souls  emulation.  JHeldinff. 

•     WRITERS. 
Obioinal. 

Every  great  or  original  writer,  in  propor- 
tion  as  he  is  great  or  original,  must  himself 
create  the  taste  by  which  he  must  be  rel- 
ished. Wordsworth^ 

WRITING. 
Thb  Chibf  Abt. 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  exoei 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well. 

Buekingham, 
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IIBITBFITS  OF. 

The  habit  of  oommittlng  oar  thoughts  to 
writing  is  a  powerful  means  of  expanding 
the  mind,  and  producing  a  logical  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  our  views  and 
opinions.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  writer 
a  vast  superiority,  as  to  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  his  conceptions,  over  the  mere 
talker.  No  one  can  ever  hope  to  know  the 
principles  of  any  art  or  science  thoroughly 
who  does  not  write  as  well  as  read  upon  the 
subject.  Blakey. 

Setting  down  in  writing,  is  a  tasting 
memory.  Fielding, 

Ease  in. 

The  world  agrees 
That  he  writes  well  who  writes  with  ease. 

Primr, 
East. 

You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  breeding 
But  easy  writing's  curst  hard  reading. 

AAeridofi. 
Style  in. 

To  write  well  is  at  once  to  think  well,  to 
feel  rightly,  and  to  render  properly ;  it  is  to 
have,  at  the  same  time,  mind,  soul,  taste. 

Bnffon^ 

WRONG. 

Persistence  in. 

Topenist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong 
But  makes  it  much  more  hesvy. 

i^uikeipeare. 
Never  Comes  Right. 

The  history  of  all  the  world  tells  us,  that 
immoral  means  will  ever  intercept  good 
ends.  Coleridge, 


YEARS. 

Fleetness  of. 

Winged  time  glides  on  insensibly,  and 
deceives  us;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
fleeting  than  years.  Ovid* 

Thefts  of. 

Tears    following  years,  steal   something 

every  day ; 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. 

I\>pe* 
YOUNO  MEN. 

Manner  of. 

Young  men  entering  life  should  be  either 
shy  or  bold ;  a  solemn  and  sedate  manner 
usually  degenerates  into  impertinence. 

La  BochtfovLeauld. 


YOUTH. 

AOTIVITT  of. 

I  love  to  see  a  nimble  a;tiven< 
In  noble  youth ;  it  argues  active  minds 
In  well  shaped  bodies,  and  begets  a  Joy 
Bandng  within  me.  NaJbib* 

Advice  Concerning. 

Bestow  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayst 
have  comfort  to  remember  it,  when  it  hath 
forsaken  thee,  and  not  sigh  and  grieve  at, 
the  account  thereof.  Whilst  thou  art 
young  thou  wilt  think  it  will  never  have  an 
end ;  but  behold  the  lonflrest  day  hath  his 
evening,  and  that  thou  shalt  ei^oy  it  but 
once,  that  it  never  returns  again;  use  it  there- 
fore as  the  spring-time,  which  soon  depart- 
eth,  and  wherein  thou  oughtest  to  plant  and 
sow  all  provisions  for  a  long  and  happy  life. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Ambition  of. 
The  youth  who  hopes  the  Olympic  prise  to 

•gain. 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain. 

Horace. 
A  Bubble. 

Youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath, 
Whose   wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is 

death, 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  is 

penance. 
And  stoop  gallant  age,  the  host  of  grieve 

ance.  Speneer. 

Charms  of. 

The  charms  of  youth  at  once 'are  seen  and 

past; 
And  nature  says,  <*  They  are  too  sweet  to 

last." 
So  blooms  the  rose;  and  so  the  blushing 

maid. 
Be  gay ;  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will 

fode.  Sir  TTm.  Jonee* 

Confidence  of. 

Youth  is  ever  confldinfc:  and  we  osa 
almost  forgive  its  disinclination  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  age,  for  the  sake  of  the  gen* 
erous  disdain  with  wliioh  it  rejects  suspi* 
don. 


Definition  of. 
What  is  youth  *— a  dandng  billow. 
Winds  behind  and  rocks  ^fore.   JlfoofS. 

Errors  of. 
Such  errors  as  are  but  acorns  in  our 

younger  brows  grow  oaks  in  our  older 

heads,  and  become  inflexible  to  the  power- 

ftil  arm  of  reason.  Sir  T.  Broi^fie. 
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BZPBBIBNOBB  OP. 

Yoath  is  not  the  age  of  pleasure ;  we  then 
expect  too  mnoh,  and  we  are,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  daily  disappointments  and  morti- 
fications. When  we  are  a  little  older,  and 
have  brought  down  our  wishes  to  our  ex- 
perience, then  we  become  calm  and  begin 
to  enjoy  ourselves. 

Lord  Liverpool. 
A  Faib  Floweb. 

.  The  iiedrest  flower  In  the  garden  of  crea- 
tion is  a  young  mind,  offering  and  unfold- 
ing itself  to  the  influence  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, as  the  heliotrope  turns  its  sweet  blos- 
soms to  the  sun.  Sir  J,  E.  Smith, 

Ideas  of. 

Oh  I  the  joy 
Of  younc  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fiincy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new, 
And  all  is  lovely.  Hannah  More* 

Inexpbribkob  of. 

They  were  young  and  inexperienced ;  and 
when  will  young  and  inexperienced  men 
learn  caution  and  distrust  of  themselves. 

Burke, 
Industry  in. 

It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  pro- 
vides against  age ;  and  he  that  fools  away 
the  one,  must  either  beg  or  starve  in  the 
other.  L*Eetrange, 

Instruction  of. 

Uow  can  we  more  essentiall  benefit  our 
country,  than  by  instructing  and  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  the  minds  of  our  youth. 

Cicero, 

Intemperance  of. 
Wine  and  youth  are  fire  upon  fire. 

Fielding, 

Intemperate  youth,  by  sad  experience  found 
Ends  in  an  age  imperfect  and  unsound. 

2}enham, 

An  Intoxication. 

Youth  is  a  continual  intoxication ;  It  Is  the 
fever  of  reason.  La  Boehe/oueauUL 

JUDOMENT  OF. 

Folly  may  be  In  youth : 
But  many  times  'tis  mixt  with  grave  discre- 
tion, 
That  tempers  It  to  use,  and  makes  its  judg- 
ment 
Kqual,  if  not  exceeding  that,  which  palsies 
Have  almost  shaken  into  a  disease. 

JUabb. 


Want  of  Judokbkt  nr. 

You,th  is  ever  apt  to  Judge  in  haste, 

And  lose  the  medium  in  the  wild  extreme. 

Aaron  HUL 

Pliancy  of. 

The  youth. 

Yielding  like  wax,    th'  impressive  folly 

bears. 

Rough  to  reproof,  and  slow  to  future  cares.  ^ 

Horace, 
Pride  of. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  pet- 
ulancy  in  youth,  lealous  to  castoflf  the  sen- 
timents of  their  fathers  and  teachers. 

Dr.  leaae  WcMs. 
Rules  fob. 

The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man,  are« 
to  talk  little,  to  hear  much,  to  reflect  alon« 
upon  what  has  passed  in  company ;  to  dis- 
trust one*s  own  opinions,  and  value  otlMra 
that  deserve  it.  Sir  WUliam  Temple. 

Truthfulness  of. 

Youth 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is 

truth.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  BB  Worn. 

Youth  is  not  like  a  new  garment,  which 
we  can  keep  fresh  and  fair  by  wearing  spar- 
ingly. Youth  while  we  have  it,  we  must 
wMir  daily,  and  it  will  fast  wear  away. 

John  Ji\>eien 

YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Grabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 

Youth  is  ftiU  of  pleasure. 

Age  is  ftill  of  care : 

Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather; 

Youth  like  summer  brave» 

Age  like  winter  bare ; 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age*s  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  Is  lame } 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 

Age  is  weak«nd  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild  and  age  is  tamsw 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ; 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  i 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee, 

O  sweet  shepherd  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 

Shakespeare. 

Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  af- 

fifonts; 
Old  age  is  slofw  in  both.  AddUtm^ 
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JEBAL. 

CHARAOTEBIStlOS  OF. 

Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow, 
Bnt  on  oocaslons  forelock  watohfol  wait. 

Milton. 
Tnie  zeal  is  not  any  one  single  affeotion 
of  the  sonl,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  many 
holy  affections,  filling  the  heart  with  all 
pious  intentions ;  all,  not  only  unoounter- 
feit,  but  most  fervent.  SpraL 

Enthusiasm  of. 

No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest 
*Till  half  mankind  were  like  himself  pos- 
sessed. Cowper, 

£viL  Effects  of. 

{Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to 
religion,  or  brought  more  disparagement 
upon  truthy  than  boisterous  and  unseason- 
able lealt 


With  Knowlbdos. 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  like  expedi- 
tion to  a  man  in  the  dark. 

JohnNemUm. 

Nboxssitt  of. 

The  flighty  purpoee  never  is  o'ertook 

Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  mo- 
ment 

The  very  firstling  of  my  heart  shall  be  the 
firstling  of  my  hand. 

Skdhup^art. 

Rash. 

Forvlrtue's  self  may  too  much  seal  be  had« 

The  worst  of  madness  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Violbnt. 

Violent  seal  for  truth  has  a  hundred  to 
one  odds  to  be  either  peiulaney,  ambition 
or  pride.  BmffU 


WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


TREASURY  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


**The  ARlTtl  of  a  Menj  Andrew  In  &  towm  It  mure  beneflcUl  to  the  taeelth  of  Uie  inlua>itaiits  tluui  twentjr  i 

kMMlea  with  medlclM.  •« 


A  Blockhead. 

A  fop  in  oompanjy  wanting  his  servant, 
oried  out,  ** Where  is  mj  blockhead  ?'' 
*'Upon  your  shoulders,"  replied  a  lady. 

A  Blundbbino  Footpad. 

Bishop  Burnett,  after  having  been  robbed 
of  his  watoh  and  purse  by  a  footpad,  was 
obliged  to  exchange  ooats  with  him,  as  the 
thief  took  a  strange  fancy  to  his.  Not  long 
after  Bishop  Burnett  put  his  hand  into  one 
of  the  pockets  of  the  robber's  coat,  where 
he  found  his  watch  and  purse,  and  in  the 
other  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold. 

Absent  Man. 

A  conceited  young  man  asked  Foote 
what  apology  he  should  make  for  not  being 
one  of  a  party  the  day  before,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited.  **0h,  my  dear  sir,'*  re- 
plied the  wit,  <*say  nothing  alx>ut  it ;  you 
were  not  miaaed,'* 

A  Calf. 

•<  Who  made  you  T"  asked  a  gentleman,— 
to  which  the  boy  replied,  **  Moses,"  and  in 
turn  asked  the  gentleman  who  made  him. 
To  which  he  replied,  <*Aaron."  Whereupon 
the  boy  laughed,  saying,  **Then,  sir,  you 
are  the  cursed  oalf  which  Aaron  made." 

ACOOUMODATINO. 

A  man  in  a  passion  spoke  many  scurril- 
ous words :  a  fHend  being  by,  said,  **  Tou 
speak  foolishly."  He  answered,  **Itia  thcU 
you  may  understand  me." 

AOCOMMODATINO  BABBBB. 

Said  a  fop  to  a  boy,  at  a  barber's  one  day. 

To  make  a  display  of  his  wit, 
'*  My  lad,  did  you  e'er  shave  a  monkey,  I 
pray? 
For  you  seem  fbr  nought  else  to  be  fit." 
•«]  never  did  yet,"  aald  the  boy^  <•!  oon- 
f< 


Shave  a  monkey,  Indeed,  no  not  I ; 
It  is  out  of  my  line ;  but,  sir,  nevertheleMi 
If  you  please  to  sit  down  I  will  try." 

ACOOMMODATINO  DoOTOB. 

A  physioian  advertised  that,  at  the  request 
of  his  friends  he  had  removed  near  the 
churchyard,  and  trusted  that  his  removal 
would  accommodate  many  of  his  patients. 

A  (iHECK. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  wit  ob* 
served,  *Hhat  Bonaparte  must  be  in  funds, 
for  he  had  received  a  check  on  the  bank  of 
the  £:ibe.** 

A  Competent  Authob. 

**I  am  gpoing  to  write  a  work  upon  Popu- 
lar Ignorance,"  said  a  young  man  to  a  much 
older  person;  ''I  know  no  one  more  com- 
petent," was  the  reply. 

A  GONSIDBBATE  ClBBGTMAN. 

A  dull  clergyman,  said  to  the  boys  in  the 
gallery,  **  don't  make  so  much  noise,  for  yoa 
will  awake  your  parents  below." 

AOBE8  AND  WlBEAOBES. 

A  wealthy  but  weak-minded  barrister 
once  remarked  to  Curran,  that  **No  one 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Bar  who  had  not 
an  independent  landed  property."  <'May 
I  ask,  sir,"  replied  Curran,  <*how  many 
acres  make  a  wiseacre?** 

AOBES  OP  Wit. 

Ben  Jonson  being  one  night  at  the  Devil 
tavern,  there  was  a  country  gentleman  In 
the  company,  who  interrupted  all  other  dis- 
courses, with  an  account  of  his  land  and 
tenements ;  at  last  Ben,  able  to  bear  it  no 
longer,  said  to  him,  «  What  signifies  your 
dirt  and  3rour  clods  to  us  T  where  you  have 
one  acre  of  land  I  have  ten  acres  of  wit." 
**Hav«  yon  sot"  said   the  countrjrman, 
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''good  Mr.  Wiseaore."  This  unexpected 
repartee  from  the  clown,  struck,  Ben,  quite 
mute  for  a  time.  "Why,  how  now,  Ben," 
said  one  of  the  company,  **you  seem  to  be 
quite  flung  T  "  *'  I  never  was  so  pricked  by 
a  hobnail  before,"  replied  he. 

A  Drummer  Aoainst  Timb. 

The  **Toronto  Patriot"  says  that  a  young 
man  of  that  city,  a  drummer,  is  to  run  a 
mat4!h  against  time.  A  drummer  should 
be  able  to  beat  time. 

Advicb  to  a  Dramatist. 

Your  comedy  I*ve  read,  my  fHend, 

And  like  the  half  you^e  pilfered  best ; 
But,  sure,  tlie  drama  you  might  mend ; 

Take  courage,  man,  and  %te€U  the  rest* 

A.DVICE  TO  OlRLS. 

We  advise  you,  girls,  when  dashini; 
young  fellows  make  love  to  yon,  never  to 
believe  that  they  really  love  you  until  they 
oondusively  prove  it  by  committing  suicide 
on  your  account. 

A  False  Report. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  Gun  was  dismissed 
fW>m  the  Customs  of  Edinburgh,  the  entry 
made  against  his  name  in  the  books  was 
'*A.  Gun  wasdischarged  for  making  tk/aUe 
report.** 

Affection. 

The  Roman  daughter  who  nourished  her 
imprisoned  father,  when  condemned  to  be 
starved  to  death,  from  her  own  breast,  has 
generally  been  adduced  as  the  noblest  re- 
oorded  instance  of  filial  affection ;  but  the 
palm  may  almost  be  contested  by  an  Irish 
son,  if  we  may  receive  without  suspicion 
the  evidence  of  a  fond  and  doting  fother— 
**Ah  now,  my  darlinti"  exclaimed  the  lat- 
ter, when  his  boy  threatened  to  enlist  in 
the  army  — "would  you  be  laving  your 
]xx>r  auld  father  that  dotes  upon  ye  T  You, 
the  l>e8t  and  the  most  dutifUlof  all  my  chil- 
dren, and  the  only  one  that  never  struck 
me  when  I  was  down  I' ' 

A  Free  Monarchy. 

In  the  work  of  James  I,  entitled  a  **True 
Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  is  laid  down  that 
a  tree  Monarchy  is  one  in  which  the  Mon- 
arch is  perfectly /re«  to  do  an  he  pleases.** 

A  Full  Bpouse. 

Mr.  H.  declared  that  his  wife  had  five 
fhlls:  "That  she  was  beautiful,  dutiful, 
youthftili  plentiful  and  an  armfUl." 


AOE. 

An  Irishman  on  being  asked  which 
the  oldest,  he  or  his  brother :  *  I  am  the 
oldest,"  he  said,  "but  if  my  brother  Uvea 
three  years,  we  shall  be  both  of  one  age." 

A  Good  Duck. 

A  captain  of  a  ship  said  to  a  sailor  who 
fell  overboard  that  morning,  "you  have 
had  but  an  indifferent  break&st"— "  not  so 
bad,"  replied  the  tar,  "for  I  have  had  a 
good  duck.** 

A  Good  Motto. 

After  the  death  of  Nelson,  English  ladies 
were  fond  of  wearing  the  Trafalgar  garter, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  memorable  sig- 
nal, "  England  expects  every  man  will  do 
his  duty." 

A  Good  Retort. 

A  lawyer  said  to  a  witness,  "you  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sap  in  your  head ;"  to 
which  the  witness  replied,  "the  brass  in 
your  face  is  so  plentiful,  that  you  can  spare 
enough  to  make  a  pail  to  hold  it." 

A  Goose. 

"  Weil,  how  uneasy  I  am  seated  betweea 
two  tailors,"  said  a  self-important  fellow. 
"  They  suffer  the  greatest  inconvenience," 
replied  a  gentleman,  "having  but  one 
goose  between  them." 

A  Knave. 

"I  believe  all  mankind  knaves,"  said  a 
man  sitting  in  a  stage  coach.  A  passenger 
immediately  replied,  "whether  your  asser- 
tion be  true  or  not,  you  have  established 
your  own  character,  in  my  opinion." 

Alarm  Clock. 

An  Irishman,  a  shor^  time  since,  bid  an 
extraordinary  price  for  an  alarum  dock, 
and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  as  he  loved  to 
rise  early,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  poll 
the  string,  and  he  could  wake  himselH 

Alderman. 

An  alderman  is  a  ventripotential  dtiieii« 
into  whose  Mediterranean  mouth  good 
things  are  perpetually  flowing,  although 
none  come  out.  His  shoulders,  like  some 
of  the  civic  streets,  are  "widened  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation."  He  reaem- 
bles  Wolsey,  not  in  ranking  himself  with 
princes,  but  in  heing  a  man  *k>f  an  un- 
bounded stomach."  A  tooth  is  the  only 
wise  thing  in  his  head,  and  he  has  nothing 
particularly  good  about  him,  except  hla  di- 
gestion, which  is  an  indispensable  quality, 
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slnoe  he  is  destinec*  to  beoome  great  by  gor- 
mandizing, to  masticate  his  way  to  the 
Mansion  house,  and  thus,  like  a  moase  in 
the  cheese,  to  provide  for  himself  a  large 
dwelling,  by  continually  eating.  His  talent 
is  in  his  Jaws;  and,  like  a  miller,  cbe  more 
he  grinds  the  more  he  gets.  From  the 
quantity  he  devours,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  had  two  stomachs,  like  a  oow,  were 
it  not  manifest  that  he  is  no  ruminating  an- 
imal. 

Alexander  Pops. 

Once  dining  vrith  Predeno,  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  paid  the  prince  many  compli- 
ments, «*  I  wonder.  Pope,"  said  the  prince, 
**that  you,  who  are  so  severe  on  kings, 
should  be  so  complaisant  to  me."  <*  It  is," 
siiid  Pope,  **  because  I  like  the  lion  before 
his  claws  are  grown." 

All  Bitters  are  not  Hot. 

An  afJothecary,  who  used  to  value  him- 
self on  his  knowledge  of  drugs,  asserted 
that  all  bitter  things  were  hot,  **No,"  said 
a  gentleman  present,  **  there  is  one  of  a 
very  diflerent  quality — a  bitter  cold  day." 

All  in  their  own  Eye. 

Some  folks  think,  that  their  personal  im- 
portance fills  a  large  space  in  the  public 
eye,  when  it  is  all  in  their  own. 

All  Married. 

A  certain  lodging  house  was  very  much 
infested  by  vermin ;  a  gentleman  who  slept 
there  one  night,  told  the  landlady  so  in 
the  morning,  when  she  said,  "La,  Sir,  we 
haven't  a  single  one  in  the  house."  "No, 
ma*am,"  said  he  "they're  all  married  and 
have  large  families  too." 

All  the  Flip's  Spilt. 

A  lad  was  running  along  the  gunnel  of  a 
ship,  with  a  can  of  flip  in  his  hand,  of 
which  he  was  to  have  part  himself,  when  a 
cannon  ball  came  suddenly,  and  took  off 
one  of  his  legs.  "  Look  ye  there  now,"  said 
he,  "all  the  flip's  spilt." 

Almanao  Makers. 

Two  women  scolding  each  other,  one  said, 
"Thou  liest  like  a  thief  and  a  witch."  The 
other  replied,  "  But  thou  liest  like  an  aU 
manac  maker;  for  thou  liest  everyday  and 
all  the  year  long." 

Alone  in  His  Glort. 

A  facetious  fellow  having  unwittingly  of- 
fended a  conceited  puppy,  the  latter  told 
him  he  was  no  "gentleman."    "Are  you 


a  gentleman  ?"  asked  the  droll  one.  "Te% 
sir,"  bounced  the  fop.  "Then,  I  am  very 
glad  lam  not,"  replied  the  other. 

Always  Had  Cold. 

"When  I  have  cold  in  my  head,"  said  a 
gentleman  m  company,  "I  am  alwajrs  re- 
markably dull  and  stupid."  "You  are 
much  to  be  pitied,  then,  sir,"  replied  an- 
other, "for  I  don't  rememt>er  ever  to  have 
seen  you  without.'* 

Always  Hankering  After  the  Girls. 
An  old  lady  meeting  a  Cambridge  man, 
asked  him,  "How  her  nephew  behaved 
himself?"  "Truly,  madam,"  says  he,  "he's 
a  brave  fellow,  and  sticks  close  to  Catha- 
rine Hall"  [name  of  a  college.]  "I  vow,"  said 
she,  "I  feared  as  much,  he  was  always  han- 
kering after  the  girls  firora  a  boy." 

A  Miss. 

An  old  gentleman  being  refused  by  a 
g^rl  whom  he  wished  to  marry,  was  told 
that  he  was  refused,  for  he  had  asked  armiss. 

An  Apish  Resemblance. 

Charles  Lamb  used  to  say,  that  he  had  a 
great  dislike  to  monkeys,  on  the  principle 
that,  "  It  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  one's 
poor  relations,** 

An  Arcadian. 

A  lazy  follow  lying  down  on  the  grass 
said:  "Oh  how  J  do  wish  that  this  was 
called  workf  and  well  paid." 

An  Anory  Ocean. 

"  Mother,  this  book  tells  about  the  angry 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Now,  what  makes  the 
ocean  get  angry?"  "Because  it  has  been 
crossed  so  often,  my  son." 

An  Artistic  Touch. 

When  Moore  was  getting  his  portrait 
painted  by  Newton,  Sydney  Smith,  who 
accompanied  the  poet,  said  to  the  artist, 
"Could'nt  you  contrive  to  throw  into  his 
face  somewhat  of  a  stronger  expression  of 
hostility  to  the  church  establishment?  " 

An  Ass. 

A  young  fellow  eating  some  cheese  ftili  of 
mites,  boasted  that  he  had  slain  his  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands.  "  That  you 
have,"  said  an  old  man,  "tint A  no  other  weo* 
pon  than  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass.** 

An  Excuse. 

A  certain  preacher  having  changed  his  re» 
ligion,  was  much  blamed  by  his  fHends  for 
having  deserted  them.    T6  excuse  himself, 
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he  aaid  "  he  had  aevtn  reasons,**  being  asked 
what  they  were,  he  replied  **  a  wifs  and  six 
children,** 

A.N  Explanation. 

A  princess  of  Hungary  once  asked  a  monk, 
who  was  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  to  explain  to 
her  the  story  of  Balaam  and  his  ass :  adding, 
'*good  father,  I  can  hardly  believe  tliat  an 
ass  should  be  so  talkative."  '*  Madam,''  re- 
plied the  father,  <*yonr  scruples  may  cease, 
when  you  are  informed  It  was  a  female.** 


Anoels. 

Tobin,  in  the  "Honey  Moon,"  says,  "all 
women  are  angels  before  marriage,  and  that 
Is  the  reason  why  husbands  so  soon  wish 
them  in  heaven  afterwards." 

An  Irishman. 

An  Irish  sailor,  as  he  was  riding,  made  a 
pause.  The  horse,  in  beating  off  the  flies, 
caught  his  hind  foot  in  the  stirrup.  The 
sailor  observing  it,  exclaimed,  "How  now, 
Dobbin,  if  you  are  going  to  get  on,  I  wil 
get  off,** 

An  Unlucky  Bull. 

An  Irish  gentleman  was  in  company  with 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
paying  his  addresses;  when,  on  giving  a 
shudder,  she  made  use  of  the  common  ex- 
pression, that,  "Some  one  was  walking  over 
her  grave."  Pat,  anxious  for  every  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  compliment  to  his  mis- 
tress, exclaimed,  "By  the  powers,  madam, 
but  I  wish  I  was  the  happy  man !" 

An  Uprioht  Judos. 

Aristides  being  Judge  between  two  pri- 
vate persons,  one  of  them  declared  that  his 
adversary  had  greatly  injured  Aristides. 
"Relate  rather,"  said  he  "what  wrong  he 
hath  done  thee,  for  it  is  thy  cause,  not 
mine,  that  I  now  sit  Judge  of." 

A  person  having  an  Important  suit  to  de- 
cide, sent  two  elegant  flagons  to  the  Judge 
who  was  to  preside  on  the  occasion.  On  re- 
ceiving them,  the  Judge  ordered  a  servant 
to  fill  them  up  with  tlie  best  wine  in  his 
oellar  and  to  return  them  with  his  compli- 
ments. 

A  PAIR  OF  Spectacles. 

A  man  about  to  be  executed,  pointing  to 
his  companion  who  was  swinging,  observed 
to  the  multitude,  "you  there  see  a  specta- 
cle; directly  I  shall  be  lianged,  and  then 
you  can  view  a  pair  of  spectacles.** 


Apologies  not  Looked  fob. 

After  Pat  had  been  thrown  over  the  fence 
he  told  the  lx»vine  that,  "he  need  not  be 
bowing,  scraping  and  making  apologieSi  be- 
cause it  was  done  on  purpose." 

Appearances. 

Keeping  up  appearances— a  moral,  or, 
rather,  immoral  uttering  of  counterfeit 
coin.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  human 
bad  money  is  current  in  society,  bearing 
the  fair  impress  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  former,  if  careftilly  weighed,  will 
always  be  found  light,  or  you  may  present- 
ly detect  if  you  ring  them,  though  this 
is  a  somewhat  perilous  experiment.  Both 
may  be  known  by  their  assuming  a  more 
gaudy  and  showy  appearance  than  their 
neighbors,  asif  their  characters  were  bright- 
er, their  impressions  more  perfect,  and  their 
composition  more  pure,  than  ail  others. 

A  Pun. 

Mr.  Addison  once  bet  that  he  oould  make 
the  worst  pun  tliat  ever  was  made,  and  im- 
mediately went  up  to  a  man  carrying  e 
hare  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  him,  "7«  ihai 
your  hare  or  a  wig?** 

A  Quick  Retort. 

A  black  footman  was  one  day  accosted  by 
a  fellow,  "Well,  Blackee,  when  did  you 
seethe  devil  last?"  upon  which  Blackee, 
turning  suddenly  round,  gave  him  a  severe 
blow,  which  staggered  him,  with  this  ap>- 
propriate  answer,  "When  I  saw  him  last 
he  sent  you  dat— how  you  like  it  ?" 

A  Rose. 

A  blind  man  having  a  shrew  for  a  wife 
was  told  that  she  was  a  rose,  "I  doubt  it 


not,"  replied  he,  "for 
daily." 


I  feel  the  thorns 


As  Black  as  he  could  be  Painted. 

A  little  boy  one  day  came  running  home, 
and  said:  "O  father!  I've  Just  seen  the 
blackest  man  that  ever  was  I "  "  How  blaok 
was  he  my  son  ?  "  "  Oh,  he  was  as  blaok 
as  black  can  be !  why,  father,  charcoal  woald 
make  a  white  mark  on  him  -^ 

A  Scold. 

Foote  being  scolded  by  a  lady,  said  <<X 
have  heard  of  tartar  and  brimstonSf  yon  are 
the  cream  of  the  one  and  the  flower  of  the 
other." 

A  Servant*8  Advice. 

A  nobleman  observing  a  large  stone  lying 
near  his  gate,  ordered  his  servant,  with  an 
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oath,  to  throw  it  to  hell.    «If,''  said  the   the  fellow  to  take  off  his  boots,  which  the 
servant,  **I  were  to  throw  it  to  heaven  it   negpro  did  so  effectually,  that  the  member 
would  be   more  completely  out  of  your  never  saw  them  again, 
lordship's  way."  ^^  ^^  Finokb's  Ends. 

A  Shrewd  Fellow.  **  I  suppose,"  said  a  quack,  while  feeling 

An  Irishman  who  asked  a  teacher  of  mu-  the  pulse  of  his  patient,  **  tliat  you  think 
sic  how  much  he  charged  for  lessons,  was  me  a  humbug?*^    "Sir,"  replied  the  sick 
informed,  six  dollars  for  the  first  month,    man,  <*  I  perceive  that  you  can  discover  a 
and  three  for  the  second.    *<Then  I  will    man's  thoughts  by  your  touch." 
come  the  second  month,"  said  Pat.  ^^  ^^^  Studies. 

Asking  Pardon  por  beino  Understood.       Sometime  after  Louis  XIV  had  colUited 

_.  ,,.      ^„,_^w  *jij  the  celebrated  Bossuet  to  the  bishopric  of 

Johnson  did  not  like  to  be  over-fondled.  .-.  ,  •  ^j  *u       i**  u        *i 

-_.  _^  ,  ^,  ^  J  Li  Meaux,  he  asked  the  citizens   how  they 

When  a  certain  gentleman  overacted  his  ,,,     .  ^7   ,  l.*  u     a    ^l^xtv^ 

_^,^.,          *,,       ,.^.          .  liked  their  new  bishop?    •*  Why,  your  ma- 
part  in  this  way,  he  is  said  to  have  de-  .     .  ,,,     ,,         *^..  •,,,*. "!>«  ** 

J  J      ,  X.I        *,«ri.  X  f  jesty,  we  like  him  pretty  well."    "Pretty 

manded  of  him,    "What   provokes  your  •',;,        u*#.rli  **t   ^ -^aC 

-1  It.  !•*     -J  o    TT       ▼      ij       _^i.j       Av,  s.  well ;  why  what  fault  have  you  to  tlnd  with 

risibility,  sir?    Have  I  said  anything  that  .«—•!•    .fm^  *  «  i    *    ai     *     *i, 

j^     ^•T^Ti.         Ti.^  him?"    "To  tell  your  majesty  the  truth, 
you  understand  ?    If  I  have,  I  ask  pardon  x^     yjx  i^  ,       ji./         vju 

i        ^,  ^    ^  ^.  ..  we  should  have  preferred  having  a  bishop 

from  the  rest  of  the  company."  u    u  j  «  i-u^l  ti     ^  ^*»        c        u 

^^  ''  who  had  finished  his  education ;  for  wben« 

Asses'  Heads.  ®^®r  w®  ^^^^  upon  him,  we  are  told  that  he 

A  countryman   passing  over  the   Pont  ^  *^  ^^^  studies." 
Neuf,  at  Paris,  and  seeing  among  a  heap  of  ^  Thoughtful  Husband. 
shops  full  of  merchandise,  that  of  a  banker,  ^  domestic  informed  his  master  that  the 
in  which  there  was  nothing  but  a  man  sit-  house  was  on  fire,  "Tell  your  mistress  of 
ting  at  a  table  with  pen  and  ink,  had  the  it,»»  gaid  he,  "for  I  do  not  meddle  in  house- 
curiosity  to  go  in  and  inquire  what  it  was  ^old  affitirs." 
he    sold.    "Asses*     heads,"    replied    the  ^  Tripling  Correction. 
banker.    •'They  must  be  in  great  demand,"  gays  Tom,  who  held  great  contracts  for 
said  the  countryman,  "since  you  have  only  the   nation,    "I've    made    ten    thousand 
your  own  left."  pounds  by  speculation."      Cries   Charles, 

A  Stone  Swims.  "^-^  speculation!  you  deceive  me.    Strike 

A  i.1  I-  eii.  out  the  8  indeed,  and  I'll  believe  thee." 

A  gentlemen   whose  name   was  Stone,  *uv*^7^«,  »iaw  x  **  ^^iL^jy^  bu<7o. 

Calling  off  his  horse  in  crossing  a  river,  into  Attachment. 

deep  water,  out  of  which  he  got,  not  with-  ^  young  bachelor  sheriff  was  called  upon 
out  some  danger,  his  companions  laughed  to  serve  an  attechment  against  a  beautiful 
at  his  mischance,  and  being  reproved,  ans-  yonng  widow;  he  accordingly  called  upon 
wered.  "That  there  was  no  man  but  would  her  and  said,  "Madam,  I  have  an  attach- 
iaugh  to  see  a  Atone  swim."  xnent  for  you ; "  the  widow  blushed  and 
A  Studious  Man.  8**df  "  his  attachment  was  reciprocated ;" 
The  wife  of  a  studious  man  went  into  his  "yo«i  don't  understand  me,  you  must  pro- 
library  when  he  was  reading,  and  wished  c«ed  to  court."  "  I  know  it  is  leap  year,  sir, 
that  she  was  a  book,  for  then  he  would  be  ^^^  I  prefer  you  to  do  the  courting."    Mrs. 

more  attentive  to  her.    "I  wish  you  were   P ^^^^  J»  no  time  for  trifling,  the  Justice 

an  almanac,"   said  he,  "because  then  I  is  waiting."    "The  Justice  is?    Why  I  pre- 

should  have  a  new  one  every  year."  '®r  •  parson." 

As  You  Like  it.  Attending  to  a  wish. 

An  old  sea  captain  used  to  say  he  didn't       "I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  attention, 

care  how  he  dressed  when  abroad  "because   sir  I"  exclaimed  a  stage  manager  to  a  oare- 

nohody  knew  him."    And  he  didn't  care   low  actor.    "Well,  mr,  so  I  am,  paying  <w 

how  he  dressed  when  at  home,  "because   Ii<^'«  as  I  can  I"  was  the  calm  reply. 

everybody  knew  him." 

Attobnsts  and  Apothbcaries. 

A  Take  Off.  RabeUa  says,  "The  attorneys  are  to  the 

A  member  of  Congress  mistaking  a  black   lawyers  what  the  apothecaries  are  to  phjrsi* 

boy  for  the  servant  of  the  hotel,  ordered  oiaus,  only  they  do  not  deal  in  «crupte<." 
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Il  Wife's  Tonqub. 

A  gentleman  of  Leeds,  in  his  description 
of  his  wife  who  eloped,  says,  ''she  has  a 
tongue  that  cuts  like  a  rasor.*' 

Jl  Wisb  Fathicr-in-Law. 

A  gentleman  after  complaining  several 
times  of  his  termagant  wife,  to  her  rich 
fother,  was  told  by  the  latter,  that  in  hia 
ufUlf  he  would  cut  her  off  with  a  shilling,  if 
she  did  not  improve  in  her  husband's  opin- 
ion. 

Bacon*8  Abridgement. 

A  barrister  on  hearing  it  remarked  what 
a  quantity  of  ham  he  had  eaten,  observed 
that  he  had  been  only  taking  extracts  firom 
Bacon^s  AbridgemenL 

Bad  Example. 

A  certain  noble  lord  being  in  his  early 
years  much  addicted  to  dissipation,  his 
mother  advised  him  to  take  example  by  a 
gentleman,  whoso  food  was  herbs  and  his 
drink  water.  **What,  madam!"  said  he, 
<*would  you  have  me  to  imitate  a  man  who 
eats  like  a  beast  and  drinks  like  a  fish  7" 

Bad  Label. 

Tom  bought  a  gallon  of  gin  to  take  home, 
and,  by  way  of  a  label,  wrote  his  name 
upon  a  card,  which  happened  to  be  the 
seven  of  clubs,  and  tied  it  to  the  handle.  A 
friend  coming  along  and  observing  the  Jug, 
quietly  remarked :  '*That*s  an  awftil  care- 
less way  to  leave  that  liquor!"  "Why?" 
said  Tom.  "Because  somebody  might  come 
along  with  the  eight  of  clubs  and  take  it!" 

Bad  Medium. 

A  man,  who  pretended  to  have  seen  a 
ghost,  was  asked,  "what  the  ghost  said  to 
him?"  "How  should  I  understand,"  re- 
plied the  narrator,  "what  he  said  ?  I  am 
not  skilled  in  any  of  the  dead  languages." 

Bad  Part. 

"I  can't  say  I  admire  your  style  of  acU 
ing,**  said  a  landlady  to  a  strolling  player, 
when  he  ran  away  without  paying  his  bill. 

Bannookburn. 

Two  Englishmen  visiting  the  field  of 
Bannockbum,  so  celebrated  for  the  defeat 
of  Edward's  army,  a  sensible  countryman 
pointed  out  the  position  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mies. Highly  pleased  with  his  attention, 
the  gentlemen,  on  leaving  him,  pressed  his 
acceptance  of  a  crown.  "Na,  Na,"  said  the 
honest  man,  "keep  your  crown  piece,  the 
English  have  paid  dear  enough  already  for 
leeing  the  field  ef  Bannookbonu" 


Base  Joke. 

A  gentleman  one  day  observed  to  Henry 
Erskine,  that  punning  was  the  lowest  form 
of  wit.  "It  is,"  answered  Erskine,  "and 
therefore  the  foundation  of  all  wit." 

B  BEFORE  C. 

One  asked  why  B  ittood  before  C?  "  Be- 
cause," said  another,  *  a  man  must  Bbefbr» 
he  can  C." 

Benefits  of  Competition. 

Pope,  when  he  first  saw  Oarrick  act,  uo- 
served,  "I  am  afraid  that  the  young  man 
will  be  spoiled,  for  he  will  have  no  compet- 
itors." 

Best  Winb. 

Sheridan  being  asked  what  wine  he  liked 
best,  replied,  "The  wine  of  other  people.** 

Beza. 

Beza,  the  disciple  of  Calvin,  declares 
Polyphenms  "  an  ass,  a  great  ass  who  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  asses  by  wearing  a 
hat;  an  ass  on  two  feet;  a  monster  com- 
posed of  part  of  an  ass  and  wild  ass:  a  vil- 
lain who  merits  hanging  on  the  first  tree 
we  meet." 

Bits. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  any  one  in  particu- 
lar? "  as  the  mite  said  to  the  microscope. 

"  You  can't  make  any  noise  here,"  as  the 
wooden  pavement  said  to  the  omnibus. 

"  Young  men  taken  in  and  done  for,'*  aa 
the  shark  said  to  the  ship's  crew. 

"I'm  particularly  uneasy  on  this  point,*' 
as  the  fly  said  when  the  young  genlteman 
stuck  him  on  the  end  of  a  needle. 

Black  Flower. 

The  botanists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  black  fiower.  We  sup- 
pose they  never  heard  of  the  "  Coal-black 
Rose." 

Blow  for  Blow. 

A  plebian  blowing  the  ftroth  firom  a  pot  of 
porter  which  he  was  bringing  to  a  customer, 
the  gentleman  struck  him.  Boniface  eager- 
ly asked  why  he  struck  him  ?  "  Why  "  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  "I  only  returned  blow 
for  blow." 

Blunder  and  Mistake. 

The  difference  between  a  blander  and  a 
mistake  is,  when  a  luan  puts  down  a  bad 
umbrella  and  takes  a  good  one  he  makes  a 
mistake ;  but  when  he  puts  down  a  gowl 
one  and  takes  up  a  bad  one  he  makes  a 
blonder* 
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Blushino. 

A  oertain  fSftshionable  youth,  more  famed 
for  his  red  nose  than  his  wit,  on  approach- 
ing a  lady,  who  was  highly  rouged^  said, 
•*  Madam,  you  blush  flnom  modesty, ^^  "Par- 
d(»n  me,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  blush 
from  reflection,^* 

Bond  to  the  Dsyii*. 

Colonel  Bond,  who  had  sat  as  one  of  the 
Judges  on  the  trial  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  died  a  day  or  two  before  Cromwell, 
who  it  was  reported  was  dead ;  "  No,  no, " 
said  a  gentleman,  who  had  better  informa- 
tion, *'  he  has  only  given  bond  to  tne  devil 
for  his  future  appearanoe." 

Book  Cabs. 

There  is  a  celebrated  reply  of  Mr.  Curran 
to  a  remark  of  Lord  Clare,  who  curtly  ex- 
claimed at  one  of  his  legal  positions,  *<Oh, 
if  that  be  law,  Mr.  Curran,  I  may  bum  my 
law-l)ooks.**  ••  Better  r«cuf  them,  my  lord," 
was  the  sarcastic  and  appropriate  rejoinder. 

Brandy  and  Water. 

Of  this  mixture,  Charles  Lamb,  said,  *<it 
spoiled  two  good  things." 

Brief  and  Pithy  Correspondence. 

Many  years  since  we  saw  a  brief  and 
pithy  correspondence  oflflcially  published, 
as  having  taken  place  between  J.  K.  Pauld- 
ing, while  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  an 
agent  of  the  department,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  We  give  its  substance  from 
memory : 

*<Dear  Sir  :— Please  inform  this  depart- 
ment by  return  of  mail,  how  fax  the  Tom- 
bigbee  river  runs  up.       Respectftiily, 

J.  K.  PAULDING,  Secretary^  <ftc" 

[Reply.] 

<*MOBIIiB, . 

^^Hon  J,  K,  Faulding: 

**Dear  Sir  :~In  reply  to  your  letter  Just 
at  hand,  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  the 
Tombigbee  river  don't  run  up  at  all. 
<*I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.. 


f» 


Our  word  for  it,  Paulding  has  never  writ- 
ten a  tale  or  invented  a  fable,  whose  wit 
has  so  much  disturbed  the  reader,  as  the 
truthful  reply  of  his  clerk.  A  long  letter 
might  have  mystified  the  Tombigbee,  that, 
like  the  Niger,  no  traces  of  its  souroe  ooaid 
ever  be  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  said,  a 
soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath ;"  but  an 
answer  can  be  soft  and  short  too. 


Bright  and  Sharp. 

A  little  boy  having  been  mnch  praised 
for  his  quickness  of  reply,  a  gentleman 
present  observed  that  when  children  wers 
keen  in  their  youth,  they  were  generally 
stupid  and  dull  when  they  were  advanced 
in  years,  and  vice  versa.  "What  a  very 
sensible  boy,  sir,  must  you  have  been !"  re- 
turned the  child. 

Bright  Rejoinder. 

An  Englishman  paying  an  Irish  shoe- 
black with  rudeness,  the  *<dirty  urchin" 
said,  **My  honey,  ail  the  polish  you  have  is 
upon  your  boots,  and  I  gave  you  that." 

Brinqinci  His  Mav  Down. 

Rogers  used  to  relate  this  story:  An 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  fought  a 
duel  in  a  darkened  room.  The  English- 
man, unwilling  to  take  his  antagonist's 
life,  generously  fired  up  the  chimney,  and — 
brought  down  the  Frenchman,  "When  I 
tell  this  story  in  France,"  pleasantly  added 
the  relator,  "I  make  the  Englishman  go  up 
the  chimney." 

Broad  Hints. 

Charles  II,  playing  at  tennis  with  a  dean, 
who  struck  the  ball  well,  the  King  said, 
"That'sagood  stroke  for  a  dean."  "IMlgive 
it  the  stroke  of  a  bishop  if  your  majesty 
pleases,"  was  the  suggestive  rejoinder. 

An  eminent  barrister  having  a  case  sent 
to  him  for  an  opinion—the  case  being  out- 
rageously preposterous— replied  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "Would  an  action  lie?" 
"Yes,  if  the  witnesses  would  lie  too,  but 
not  otherwise." 

Brotherly  Love. 

"Ah  I"  said  a  conceited  young  parson,  "  I 
have  this  afternoon  been  preaching  to  % 
oongregation  of  asses."  "Then  that  was 
the  reason  why  you  called  them  beloved 
brethren^**  replied  a  strong-minded  woman. 

An  aflTectionate  Irishman  once  enlisted  in 
the  75th  regiment,  in  order  to  be  near  his 
brother,  who  was  a  corporal  in  the  76th. 

Brubhmakers. 

Two  brushmakers  who  were  thieving  and 
oontriving  to  undersell  each  other,  one  day 
met  and  thus  accosted  one  the  other,  who 
bad  still  the  upper  hand : 

"I  steals  the  stuff  to  save  my  peli; 
And  then  make  them  up  myself^ 
So  oannot  think,  tboogli  oft  I  tiy. 
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How  you  can  cheaper  sell  than  I." 
«<  I'll  tell  you  friend,"  the  other  said, 
**  I  steals  my  brushes  ready  made  /  " 

Butler  and  Cook. 

A  chimney  sweep,  having  descended  a 
wrong  chimney,  made  his  sudden  appear- 
ance in  a  room,  where  two  men,  one  named 
Butler  and  the  other  Cook,  were  enjoying 
themselves  over  a  pot  of  beer.  "How  now," 
cried  the  former,  **  what  news  from  the  other 
world  7  "  The  sweep  perceiving,  his  mis- 
take, and  recollecting  the  persons,  very 
smartly  replied,  **Icame  to  inform  you  that 
we  are  much  in  want  of  a  Butler  and  a 
Cook,'' 

Btron  Libellous. 

The  conversation  at  Holland  House  turn- 
ing on  first  love,  Thomas  Moore  compared 
It  to  a  potato,  because  *<  it  shoots  from  the 
eyes."  *»0r  rather,"  exclaimed  Lord  By- 
ron, "  because  it  becomes  less  by  paring." 

Cabal. 

The  attempt  to  run  over  the  King  of 
France  with  a  cab,  looked  like  a  conspiracy 
to  overturn  Monarchy  by  a  common  wheel, 

Cjesar. 

Wlien  CsBsar  was  advised  by  his  friends 
to  be  more  cautious  as  to  the  security  of  his 
person,  and  not  to  walk  among  the  people 
without  arms  or  any  one  to  protect  him,  he 
replied,  **  He  who  lives  in  the  fear  of  death, 
every  moment  feels  its  tortures,  I  will  die 
but  once." 

Calf's  Head  Surprised. 

A  stupid  person  one  day  seeing  a  man  of 
learning  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  said,  **So,  sir,  philosophers,  I  see, 
can  indulge  in  the  greatest  delicacies." 
**  Wliy  not,"  replied  the  other,  •*  do  you 
think  Providence  intended  all  the  good 
things  for  fools  ? '  * 

Calumny. 

George  the  Third  once  said  to  Sir  J.  Ir- 
win, a  famous  bon  vivant^  **  They  tell  me, 
Sir  John,  you  love  a  glass  of  wine."  "Those, 
Sire,  who  have  so  reported  me  to  your 
Majesty,"  answered  he,  bowing  profoundly, 
"do  me  great  injustice;  they  should  have 
wsAd—a  bottle.'* 

Candid  Counsel. 

An  Irish  counsel  being  asked  by  the 
Judge  for  whom  he  was  oonoemed,  replied, 
"I  am  concerned  for  the  plaintiff,  but  I'm 
retaified  by  the  defendant." 


Candid  on  Both  Sides. 

"I  rise  for  information,"  said  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body.  "I  am  very  glad 
to  bear  it,"  said  a  bystander,  "for  no  man 
wants  it  more." 

Catching  the  Accent. 

Mr.  Curran  was  once  asked,  what  an  Irish 
gentleman,  Just  arrived  in  England,  could 
mean  by  perpetually  putting  out  his  tongue? 
"  I  suppose,"  replied  the  wit,  "he  is  trying 
to  catch  the  English  accent." 

Caught  his  Fish. 

A  certain  priest  in  a  rich  abbey  in  Flor- 
ence, being  a  fisherman's  son,  caused  a  net 
to  be  spread  every  day,  on  a  table  in  his 
apartment,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  hlsorigin : 
the  abbot  dying,  this  dissembled  humility 
procured  him  to  be  chosen  abbot;  after 
which,  the  net  was  used  no  more.  Being 
asked  the  reason,  he  answered,  "there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  net  now  the  fish  is 
caught." 

Chain  of  Government. 

When  Beelzebub  first  to  make  mischief 

began 
He  the  woman  attack'd  and  she  gulled  the 

poor  man. 
This  Moses  asserts  and  fh)m  hence  would 

infer 
That  woman  rules  man,  and  the  devil  rules 

her. 

Change. 

A  sailor  looking  serious  in  a  certain 
chapel  in  Boston,  was  asked  by  the  clergy- 
man, if  he  felt  any  change,  whereupon  the 
tar  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  re« 
plied,  "I  have  not  a  cent." 

Changed  his  Mind. 

A  French  officer  being  just  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  the  Empress  hearing 
that  he  had  the  day  before  been  in  company 
with  a  great  lady,  asked  him  if  it  were 
true,  that  she  was  the  most  handsome  prin- 
cess of  her  time  7  The  ofiioer  answered, 
with  great  gallantry.  Madam,  J  nought 
so  yesterday." 

Charitable  Wit. 

Wit  in  an  influential  form  was  displayed 
by  the  Quaker  gentleman  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions  for  a  distressed  widow,  for  whom 
everybody  expressed  the  greatest  sympa- 
thy. "Well,"  said  he,  "everybody  de* 
dares  ho  is  sorry  for  her.  I  am  tr  uly  sorry— 
I  am  sorry  five  pounds.    How  much  ait 
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thou  sorry  flriend ;  and  thou ;  and  thou  ?" 
He  was  very  suooessful,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. One  of  those  to  whom  the  case  was 
described  said  h^  felt  very  much,  indeed, 
for  the  poor  widow.  '*  But  hast  thou  felt 
ill  thjr  pocket?"  inquired  the  «* Friend." 

Charles,  Duke  op  York. 

In  cleanliness  the  Duke  was  negligent  to 
so  great  a  degree  that  he  rarely  made  use 
of  water  for  purposes  of  bodily  refreshment 
and  comfort.  Nor  did  he  change  his 
linen  more  frequently  than  he  washed 
himself.  Complaining  one  day  to  Dudley 
North,  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  rheuma- 
tism, and  had  ineffectually  tried  every 
remedy  for  its  relief.  "Pray,  my  lord," 
said  he,  "did  you  ever  try  a  clean  shirt?** 

Cheap  at  the  Money. 

A  shilling  subscription  having  been  set 
on  foot  to  bury  an  attorney  who  had  died 
very  poor.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Norbury  ex- 
claimed, *K)nly  a  shilling  to  bury  an  attor- 
ney !  Here's  a  guinea ;  go  and  bury  one' 
andUweiUy  of  them." 

Cheap  Watch. 

A  sailor  went  to  a  watchmaker's,  and 
presenting  a  small  French  watch,  de- 
manded to  know  how  much  the  repair  of 
it  would  oome  to.  The  watchmaker,  after 
examining  it,  said,  "It  will  be  more  ex- 
pense repairing  it  than  its  original  cost." 
"I  don't  mind  that,"  said  the  tar;  "I  will 
even  give  you  double  the  original  cost,  for 
]  gave  a  fellow  a  blow  on  the  head  for  It, 
and  If  you  repair  it,  I  will  give  you  two,** 

Chemical  Oddity. 

While  an  ignorant  lecturer  was  describing 
the  nature  of  gas,  a  blue  looking  lady  in- 
quired of  a  gentlemen  near  her,  what  was 
the  difference  between  oxygin  and  hydro- 
gin  ?  " Very  little, madam,"  said  he ;  "by 
oxygin  we  mean  pure  gin,  and  by  hydroglu, 
ffin  and  water.** 

Chinese  Tailoring. 

A  gentleman  gave  a  coat  to  a  Chinese  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  make  a  new 
one ;  there  happened  to  be  a  rent  across  the 
shoulder,  and  a  large  patch  on  the  elbow 
ot  the  old  coat;  the  faithful  Chinese  made 
a  large  rent,  and  put  a  broad  patch  on  the 
elbow  of  the  new. 

Cboiob  of  Evils. 

One  asked  his  friend,  why  he  married  so 
UUle  a  wife?    "  Why," said  he,  "I  thought 


you  knew,  that  of  all  evils  we  should  choose 
the  least,** 

Choice  Spirits. 

An  eminent  spirit  merchant  in  Dublin 
announced  in  one  of  the  Irish  papers  that 
he  has  still  a  small  quantity  of  the  whisky 
on  sale  ti^AtcA  was  drunk  by  his  late  Majesty 
while  in  Dublin, 

Christian  Jews. 

The  Jews,  as  we  in  Sacred  Writ  are  told, 
To  buy  a  god,  gave  Aaron  all  their  gold-r- 
But  Christians  have  become  so  wondrous 

odd. 
To  heap  up  gold  will  even  sell  their  God. 

Claw  for  Claw. 

Lord  Erskineand  Dr.  Parr,  who  were  both 
remarkably  conceited,  were  in  the  habit  of 
conversing  tog^etber,  and  complimenting 
each  other  on  their  respective  abilities.  On 
one  of  these  occasions.  Parr  promised  that 
he  would  write  Erskine's  epitaph,  te  which 
the  other  replied,  that  "  such  an  intention 
on  the  Doctor's  part  was  almost  a  tempta^ 
lion  to  commit  suicide,** 

Clear  the  Court. 

An  Irish  crier  at  Balinasloe,  being  order- 
ed to  clear  the  court,  did  so  by  this  com- 
mencement: "Now,  then,  all  ye  blacks 
guards  that  isn't  lawyers,  must  lave  the 
ooort." 

Clemency. 

When  a  minister  of  Alphonsus  com- 
plained that  his  clemency  was  more  than 
became  a  prince,  he  replied,  "Know  ye  not 
that  cruelty  is  the  attribute  of  wild  beasts— 
clemency  that  of  man?" 

Clerical. 

A  preacher,  during  a  discourse,  emphati- 
cally asked,  "Whatsaith  David  on  this 
head  ?"  The  parson's  servant  replied,  "]Mr. 
David  says  you  shall  have  no  more  beef 
from  him  till  you  pay  off  the  old  score." 

Clerical  Wit. 

An  old  gentleman  of  eighty-four  having 
taken  to  the  altar  a  young  damsel  of  about 
sixteen,  the  clergyman  said  to  him :  "Tlie 
font  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  church." 
"What  do  I  want  with  the  font?"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  the  clerical  wit,  "  I  thought  you  Ijid 
brought  this  child  to  be  christened.** 

Clients'  Bones. 

A  certain  mechanic  having  occasion  to 
boil  some  oattle's  feet,  emptied  the  Imoqh 
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near  the  ooart  house.  A  lawyer  observing 
them,  inquired  of  a  bystander  what  they 
were.  **I  believe  they  are  clients*  bones," 
replied  t)ie  wit,  *<as  they  appear  to  be  well 
picked*^* 

COAnSB  AR1C8. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Kingston,  who  was 
remarkable  for  having  a  very  high  sense  of 
her  own  dignity,  being  one  day  detained  in 
her  carriage  by  a  cart  load  of  coals  that  was 
unloading  in  the  street,  she  leaned  with 
both  her  arms  upon  the  door,  and  asked  the 
fellow  :  **  How  dare  you,  sirrah,  stop  a  wo- 
man of  quality  in  the  street  ?"  **  Woman  of 
quality!**  replied  the  man.  •*  Yes,  fellow,** 
rejoined  her  g^raoe,  **  don*t  you  see  my  arms 
upon  my  carriage?**  "Yes,  I  do,  indeed,** 
said  he,  **and  a  pair  of  plaugy  coarse  arms 
they  are.** 

COFPEV. 

A  prior  of  a  monastery  in  Arabia,  where 
cotfee  grows,  having  remarked  that  the 
goats  who  ate  of  it  were  brisk  and  alert,  de- 
termined that  his  monks,  who  were  leth- 
argic, should  use  it.  The  experiment  proved 
successful.  Hence  the  general  use  of  cof- 
fee. 
Cold  Comfort. 

A  Juryman,  kept  several  days  at  his  own 
expense,  sent  a  friend  to  the  Judge  to  com- 
plain that  he  had  been  paid  nothing  for  his 
attendance.  **  Oh,  tell  him,'*  said  the  witty 
Judge,  **chat  if  ever  he  should  have  to  go 
before  a  Jury  himself,  he  will  get  one  for 
nothing.** 

"Cold**  Compltmbnt. 

A  coxcomb,  teasing  Dr.  Parr  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  petty  ailments,  complained 
that  he  could  never  go  out  without  catching 
cold  in  his  head.  "No  wonder,**  returned 
the  doctor,  "you  always  go  out  without  any- 
thing in  it,** 

Colorable  Excuse. 

t  A  lady,  who  painted  her  face,  asked  Par- 
sons how  he  thought  she  looked.  "I  can't 
tell,  madam,"  he  replied,  "except  you  un^ 
cover  your  fiice." 

Colored  Parson *s  Theoloot. 

"And  the  Lord  made  Adam  out  of  clay 
and  hung  him  up  against  the  fence  for  to 
dry.**  Sambo  interrupted  him  by  inquir- 
ing, "Who made  dat  ar  fence?**  The  as- 
tounded parson  replied,  "Look  a  here, 
Sambo,  it*s  Just  by  sioh  danged  imperti- 
nent inquiries  as  that  yoa*d  spoil  the  best 
theology  in  the  world." 


Color  of  Satait. 

A  negro  servant  being  asked  what  color 
he  believed  ine  de\il  was,  "Why,**  replied 
the  AfHcan,  "the  white  man  tells  us  he  is 
black;  we  say  he  is  white,  but  from  hin 
long  age,  I  guess  Old  Nick  must  be  gray,*' 

Comb  of  Aqb. 

A  young  man  met  a  rival  who  was  some* 
what  advanced  in  years,  and  wishing  to  an* 
noy  him,  inquired  how  old  he  was.  "1 
can*t  exactly  tell,**  replied  the  other;  "but 
I  can  inform  you  that  an  ass  is  older  at 
twenty  than  a  man  at  sixty  !*' 

Comedian  and  Lawyer. 

A  few  years  ago  when  Billy  Burton,  the 
American  actor,  was  in  his  trouble,  a  young 
lawyer  was  examining  him  as  to  how  he 
had  spent  his  money — there  was  about  three 
thousand  pounds  unaccounted  for— when 
the  attorney  put  on  a  severe  scrutinizing 
face,  and  exclaimed,  with  much  self-com- 
placency, "  Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  tell  this 
court  and  Jury  how  you  used  those  three 
thousand  pounds.'*  Burton  put  on  one  of 
his  serio-comic  faces,  winked  at  the  audi- 
ence, and  exclaimed,  "  The  lawyers  got 
thatr*  The  Judge  and  audience  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  The  counsellor  was 
glad  to  let  the  comedian  go. 

Comparative  Virtue. 

A  shop-keeper,  at  Doncaster,  had  for  his 
virtues  obtained  the  name  of  the  little  ras- 
eal.  A  stranger  asked  him,  "why  this  ap- 
pellation had  been  conferred  on  him?**  "To 
distinguish  me  ftt>m  the  rest  of  my  trade," 
quoth  he,  "  who  are  all  great  rascaU.** 

Comparisons. 

During  the  assises,  in  a  case  of  assault 
and  battery,  where  a  stone  had  been  thrown 
by  the  defendant,  the  following  clear  and 
conclusive  evidence  was  drawn  out  of  a 
Yorkshireman :  "Did  yon  see  the  defen*- 
dant  throw  the  stone  ?*'  "I  saw  a  stone,  and 
I'ze  pretty  sure  the  defendant  throwed  it." 
"Was  it  a  large  stone?"  "I  should  say  a 
sizeable  stone."  "Can't  you  answer  defi- 
nitely how  big  it  was?**  "I  should  say  it 
was  a  stone  of  some  bigness."  "Can't  you 
give  the  Jury  some  idea  of  the  stone?*' 
"Why,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  were 
something  of  a  stone.*'  "Can't  you  com- 
pare it  to  some  other  object?"  "Why,  if  I 
wur  to  compare  it,  so  as  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  stone,  I  should  say  it  wur  as  large  aa 
a  lump  of  ohalk." 
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^  never  knew  anything  so  bad  as  the 
short  weight  you  give  me  for  my  money," 
said  a  debtor  to  his  groM^er.  «Oniy  the  long 
waii  yoM  give  me  for  my  money/*  was  the 
reply. 

It  is  with  narrow-Bualed  people  as  with 
narrow-neoked  bottles — the  less  they  have  in 
them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in  pouring 
it  out. 

COMPARTSONS  ARE  OdIOUS. 

Lord  Chancelor  Hardwiok's  bailiff,  hav- 
ing t>een  ordered  by  his  lady  to  procure  a 
BOW  of  a  particular  description,  came  one 
day  into  the  dining  room  when  full  of  com- 
pany, proclaiming  with  a  burst  of  Joy  he 
could  not  suppress,  <*  I  have  been  at  Roys- 
ton  fair,  my  lady,  and  I  have  got  a  sow  ex- 
actly of  your  ladyahip^s  size." 

COMPLIMEKTART. 

Lord  North,  who  was  very  corpulent,  be- 
fore a  severe  sickness,  said  to  his  physician 
afterwards,  <*  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
introducing  me  to  some  old  acquaintan- 
ces." •*Who  are  they,  my  Lord  V*  inquired 
the  doctor.  "My  ribs,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, **  which  1  have  not  felt  for  many 
years  until  now." 

A  gentleman,  dining  at  an  hotel,  was  an- 
noyed by  a  stupid  waiter  continually  com- 
ing hovering  round  the  table,  and  desired 
him  to  retire,  **  Bzcase  me,  sir,"  said  Nap- 
kin, drawing  himself  up,  **  but  I'm  respon- 
sible for  the  silver." 

Computation. 

An  Irish  counsellor  having  lost  his  cause, 
which  had  been  tried  before  three  Judges, 
one  of  whom  was  esteemed  a  very  able 
lawyer,  and  the  other  two  but  indifferent, 
some  of  the  other  barristers  were  very 
merry  on  the  occasion.  "Well  now,"  says 
he,  "I  have  lost.  But  who  could  help  it, 
when  there  were  an  hundred  Judges  on  the 
bench— ofi«  and  two  ciphers  7" 

CONCTSENESB. 

Jjo\i\b  XIV,  who  loved  a  concise  style, 
one  day  met  a  priest  on  the  round,  whom 
he  asked  hastily,  "Whence  come  you? 
Where  are  yon  going?  What  do  you 
want  ?"  The  other  instantly  replied,  "From 
Burges.  To  Paris.  A  benefice."  "You 
Bhall  have  it,"  replied  the  king. 

Concord. 
"I  i^onder,"  said  a  woman   of  humor 


for  we  agree  uniformly  in  one  grand  ix>int ; 
he  wishes  to  be  master,  and  sc  do  I." 

Concurrent  E\nsNTS. 

A  young  fellow,  very  oonfident  in  his 
abilities,  lamented  one  day  that  he  had 
lost  all  his  Greek.  "I  believe  it  happened 
at  the  same  time,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Jrihnson, 
"that  I  lost  my  large  estate  in  Yorkshire." 

Condesoension. 

I  have  heard  that  when  a  goose  passes 
under  an  arch,  or -through  a  doorway,  of 
whatever  altitude,  it  alwa3rs  stoops;  and 
this,  I  suppose,  is  condescension.  To  say, 
truth,  wherever  I  have  seen  an  ostentation 
of  condescension,  it  has  reminded  me  of  a 
goose. 

Confirmation. 

Dr.  Parr  once  called  a  clergymen  a  fool, 
who,  indeed,  was  little  better.  The  clergy- 
man  said  he  would  complain  of  this  usage 
to  the  bishop.  "Do,"  said  the  doctor,  **and 
my  lord  bishop  will  confirm  you." 

Conjugal  Conclusion. 

A  woman  having  fallen  into  a  river,  her 
husband  went  to  look  for  her,  proceeding 
up  stream  from  the  place  where  hhe  fell 
in.  The  bystanders  asked  him  if  he  was 
mad— she  could  not  have  gone  against  the 
stream.  The  man  answered,  "She  was  obstu 
nate  and  contrary  in  her  life,  and  no  doubt 
she  was  the  sam,e  cU  her  death," 

Considerable  Latitude. 

Sir  Ridiard  Jebb  being  called  to  see  a  pa- 
tient who  fancied  himself  very  ill,  told  him 
ingeniously  what  he  thought,  and  declined 
prescribing  for  him.  "Now  you  are  here," 
said  the  patient,  "I  shall  be  obliged  to  you, 
Sir  Richard,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  must 
live,  what  I  may  eat,  and  what  I  may  not" 
"My  directions  as  to  that  point,"  replied 
Sir  Richard,  "will  be  few  and  simple! 
You  must  not  eat  the  poker,  shovel,  or 
tongs,  for  they  are  hard  of  digestion ;  nor 
the  bellows,  because  they  are  windy  ;  bot 
eat  anything  else  yon  please !" 

Conbtanct. 

Curran,  hearing  that  a  stingy  and  slov« 
enly  barrister  had  started  for  the  Continent 
with  a  shirt  and  a  guinea,  observed,  "He'll 
not  change  either,  till  he  comes  back.' 


t> 


Contempt  of  Court. 
A  Judge  in  Indiana  threatened  to  fine  a 


**  why  my  husband  and  I  quarrel  bo  often,  |  lawyer  for  contempt  of  court,  "  I  have  ex* 
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pressed  no  oontempt  for  the  oourt,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "on  the  oontrary,  I  have  carefully 
oonoealed  my  feelings." 

CoNTRARiss  Please  the  Ladies. 
A  fool  and  a  knave  with  different  views, 

For  Julia's  hand  apply ; 
The  knave  to  mend  his  fortune  sues. 

The  fool  to  please  his  eye. 
Ask  you  how  Julia  wiil  behave? 

Depend  on't  for  a  ruie. 
If  she's  a  fool,  sheUi  wed  the  knave— * 

If  she's  a  knave,  the  fool. 

Conundrums. 

Why  is  a  watch  dog  bigger  by  night  than 
by  day?  Because  he  is  let  out  at  night, 
and  taken  in  in  the  morning. 

Why  is  a  dog  biting  his  own  tail  like  a 
good  manager?  Because  he  makes  both 
ends  meet. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  ac- 
cepted and  a  rejected  lover?  One  kisses 
his  misses,  the  other  misses  his  kisses. 

Why  is  a  ship  like  a  woman  ?  Because 
she  is  often  tender  to  a  man-of-war ;  often 
running  after  a  smack ;  often  attached  to  a 
great  buoy,  and  frequently  making  up  to  a 
pier.  [And  doesn't  she  Just  make  up  to  ap- 
pear?] 

Why  is  a  very  demure  young  lady  like  a 
steam  (»aoket  ?  Because  she  pajrs  no  atten- 
tion to  tlie  swells  that  follow  her.  [We 
a-steamer  for  it.] 

When  are  Ixibies  traveling  abroad  ?  When 
going  to  Brest. 

Name  the  most  unsociable  things  on 
earth  ?  Milestones ;  for  you  never  see  two 
of  them  together. 

What  is  it  gives  a  cold,  cures  a  cold,  and 
pays  the  doctor  bill  ?    A  draught. 

Why  is  love  like  a  canal  boat?  Because 
It's  an  internal  transport. 

How  is  it  that  you  can  never  tell  a  lady's 
real  hysterics  from  her  sham  ones?  Be- 
cause in  either  case  it's  a  feint. 

When  may  ladies  who  are  enjoying  them- 
selves be  said  to  look  wretched  ?  When  at 
the  opera,  as  then  they  are  in  tiers. 

Wlien  is  a  bonii  9t  not  a  bonnet?  When 
It  becomes  a  pretty  woman. 

Why  should  you  always  choose  white 
cows  ?  Because  it  is  of  no  use  milking 
those  that  are  dun  before  you  begin. 


Where  should  you  feel  for  the  poor?  In 
your  pocket  to  be  sure. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  making  a  coat 
last  ?  Making  the  troMTseni  and  waistcoat 
first. 

Any  difference  between  a  milkmaid  and 
a  swallow  ?  Yes ;  one  skims  the  milk,  and 
the  other  the  water. 

When  does  a  shilling  act  like  a  razor? 
When  a  man  cuts  off  his  heir  with  one. 

What  is  the  greatest  feat,  in  the  eating 
way,  ever  known?  That  recorded  of  a 
man  who  commenced  by  bolting  a  door, 
after  which  he  threw  up  a  window  and  then 
sat  down  and — and  swallowed  a  whole 
story. 

Why  are  the  actions  of  men  like  great 
nvers?  Because  we  see  the  course  they 
take,  but  not  the  source  from  whence  they 
spring. 

Why  is  a  shoe-black  like  an  editor  ?  Be- 
cause he  polishes  the  understanding  of  his 
patrons. 

Why  is  Joseph  Gillot  a  very  bad  man? 
Because  he  wishes  to  accustom  the  public 
to  steel  pens,  and  then  tries  to  persuade 
them  that  they  do  write. 

What  is  that  which,  though  black  itself^ 
enlightens  the  world  ?    Ink. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  take  ii  nap  in  a 
train?  Because  the  train  invariably  runs 
over  sleepers. 

Why  is  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  like  the  first 
u  in  cucumber?  Because  it  is  between  two 
seas. 

Why  was  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jo- 
nah, like  a  milkman  who  has  retired  on  an 
independence?  Because  he  took  a  g^reat 
profit  out  of  the  waters. 

Which  are  the  lightest  men,  Irishmen, 
Scotchmen,  or  Englishmen?  In  Ireland, 
there  are  men  of  C)ork ;  in  Scotland,  men 
of  Ayr ;  but,  in  England  on  the  Thames, 
they  have  lightermen. 

Tell  us  the  best  way  to  make  the  houni 
go  fast?    Use  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Why  would  an  owl  be  offended  at  jrour 
calling  him  a  pheasant?  Because  you 
would  be  making  game  of  him  I 

Which  would  you  rather,  look  a  greater 
fool  than  you  are,  or  be  a  greater  fool  than 
you  look  ?  [  Let  a  person  choose,  then  si^] 
"That's  impossible." 
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What  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  of?  She 
was— we  have  every  reason  to  believe— 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

When  does  a  leopard  change  his  spots? 
When  he  moves  from  one  spot  to  another. 

When  a  hen  is  sitting  across  the  top  of  a 
five-barred  gate,  why  is  she  like  a  penny  ? 
Because  she  has  a*head  on  one  side  and  a 
tail  on  the  other. 

When  is  a  policeman  very  like  a  rain 
beau  ?  When  he  appears  after  the  storm  is 
over. 

Why  is  a  man  who  never  la3rs  a  wager 
as  bad  as  a  regular  gambler  ?  Because  he*s 
no  better. 

What  would  be  the  proper  verdict  to  pass 
on  an  old  buck's  black  moustache?  Dyed 
by  his  own  hand. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Prince 
\  of  Wales,  an  orphan,  a  bald  headed  old 
man,  and  the  gorilla?  The  first  is  heir 
apparent,  the  second  has  ne'er  a  parent,  the 
third  has  no  hair  apparent,  and  the  fourth 
has  an  hairy  parent. 

When  does  a  son  not  take  after  his  father  ? 
When  his  father  leaves  him  nothing  to 
take. 

Why  are  poor  relations  like  a  fit  of  gout  ? 
Because  the  oflener  they  come  the  longer 
they  stay. 

If  Old  Nick  were  to  lose  his  tail,  where 
should  he  go  to  supply  the  deficiency?  To 
a  gin  palace,  because  there  bad  spirits  are 
re-tailed. 

What  is  the  characteristic  of  a  watch? 
Modesty,  as  it  keeps  its  hands  on  its  face 
and  runs  down  its  own  works. 

How  would  you  increase  the  speed  of  a 
very  slow  boat?    Make  her  fiist. 

Why  is  love  like  a  candle  ?  Because  the 
longer  it  burns  the  less  it  becomes. 

Why  is  the  state  of  matrimony  like  an 
invested  city  7  Because  when  out  of  it  we 
wish  to  be  in  it,  and  when  in  it  we  wish  to 
be  out  of  it. 

Why  is  a  sheep  like  a  professional  gam- 
bler? Because  he  is  brought  up  on  tlie 
turf,  gambols  in  his  youth,  herds  with 
blacklegs,  and  is  fieeced  at  last. 

What  is  the  key  note  to  good  manners? 
B  natural. 

Why  are  good  women  like  ivy  ?  Because 
the  grea^Ar  the  rain  the  doeer  they  cling. 


Why  are  bad  women  like  ivy?  Becaost 
the  closer  they  cling  the  greater  the  ruin. 

At  what  period  of  his  sorrow  does  a 
widower  recover  the  loss  of  his  dear  de- 
parted ?    When  he  re-wives. 

Why,  asks  a  disconsolate  widow,  is  veni* 
son  like  my  late  and  never  sufficiently  to 
be  lamented  husband  ?  Because,  oh,  dear  I 
oh,  dear  I  its  the  dear  departed. 

Give  us  a  good  definition  of  white  bait? 
Widow's  caps  I 

What  moral  sentence  does  a  weather- 
cock suggest?    It's  a  vane  thing  toa-spire. 

We  hear  pleasant  people  speak  of  *'the 
land  of  the  living,"  what  do  they  mean? 
Why,  the  parson's  glel>e,  to  be  sure ! 

What  IS  the  difference  between  a  donkey 
and  a  postage  stamp.  One  you  lick  with  a 
stick,  the  other  you  stick  with  a  lick. 

When  is  a  schoolboy  like  a  postage 
stamp?  When  he  is  licked  and  put  in  the 
comer,  to  make  him  stick  to  his  letters. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  en- 
gine-driver and  a  schoolmaster?  One 
minds  the  train,  the  other  trains  the  mind. 

Why  is  a  Idss  like  rumor?  Because  i^ 
goes  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Why  would  young  ladies  make  good  vol- 
unteers? Because  they  are  accustomed  to 
bare  arms. 

What  is  the  difference  between  love  and 
war?    One  breaks  heads,  the  other  hearts. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  potato 
and  a  volunteer  ?  One  shoots  fh)m  the  eye, 
the  other  from  the  shoulder. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bee-hive 
and  a  diseased  potato  ?  None  at  all ;  as  one 
is  a  bee-holder,  the  other  a  speck*d-tater.  . 

What's  the  difference  between  a  piece  of 
honeycomb  and  a  black  eye?  One  is  pro- 
duced by  a  laboring  bee,  the  other  by  a  be- 
laboring. 

Why  are  country  girls'  cheeks  like  well- 
printed  cotton?  Because  they  are  war- 
ranted to  wash  and  to  keep  color. 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical 
things  a  farmer  can  keep?  Because  for 
every  g^n  they  give  a  peck. 

What  tree  bears  the  most  f^uit  to  market? 
The  axle  tree. 


How  is  it  tliat  trees  can  put  on  new  drei 
without  opening  their  trunlLS?     Beoaoaa 
they  leave  out  their  summer  clothing. 
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What  is  the  ditferenoe  between  a  French 
pastry  cook  and  a  bill  sticker?  One  pufib 
lip  the  paste,  the  other  pastes  up  the  pafGi. 

Why  is  the  root  of  the  tongae  like  a  de- 
jected man?  Beoaose  it  is  down  in  the 
mouth. 

Why  are  the  bars  of  a  convent  like  a 
blacksmith's  apron?  Because  they  keep 
the  sparks  off. 

What  is  the  most  awkward  time  for  a 
train  to  start?  12.50 ;  as  it  is  ten  to  one  you 
don't  catch  her. 

What  is  more  foolish  than  sending  coal 
to  Newcastle  ?    Sending  milk  to  Cowes. 

When  is  a  tea  pot  like  a  kitten?  When 
your  teas  in't,  (tea's  in  it.) 

Why  are  cats  like  unskilled  surgeons? 
Because  they  mew-tili-late  and  destroy  pa- 
tients. 

Why  is  a  youth  encouraging  a  moustache 
like  a  cow's  tail  ?    Because  he  grows  down. 

When  can  a  donkey  be  spelt  in  one  let- 
ter?   When  its  U. 

State  why  a  donkey  browsing  in  a  bed  of 
thistles  appears  unwell?  Because  he's  a 
little  down  in  the  mouth,  and  looks  rather 
seedy  about  the  fkce. 

Why  is  a  Judge's  nose  like  the  middle 
of  the  earth  ?  Because  it  is  the  soenter  of 
gravity. 

Why  was  Blackstone  like  an  Irish  vege- 
table ?    Because  he  was  a  oommon-tater. 

Why  ought  cocks  to  be  the  smoothest 
birdn  known  ?  Because  they  always  have  a 
comb  about  them. 

Why  are  two  young  ladies  kissing  each 
other  an  emblem  of  Christianity  ?  Because 
they  are  doing  to  each  other  as  they  would 
men  should  do  unto  them. 

Why  is  a  kiss  like  a  sermon  ?  Because  it 
requires  two  heads  and  an  application. 

Why  are  books  your  best  friends?  Be- 
cause, when  they  bore  you,  you  can  shut 
them  up  without  giving  offense. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  mouse 
and  a  young  lady?  One  wishes  to  harm 
the  cheese ;  the  other  to  charm  the  he's. 

What  herb  is  most  injurious  to  a  lady's 
beauty?    Thyme. 

Why  are  ladies'  eyes  like  persons  sepa- 
rated by  the  Atlantic  ocean?  Because,  al- 
tnough  they  may  correspond,  they  never 
meet. 


Why  is  the  letter  <  like  a  pert  repartMt 
Because  it  begins  and  ends  in  sauciness. 

Why  is  divinity  the  easiest  of  the  three 
learned  professions  ?  Because  it's  easier  to 
preach  than  to  practice. 

Why  is  a  short  man  struggling  to  kiss  a 
tall  woman  like  an  Irishman  going  up  Ve- 
suvius ?  Because,  sure,  he  is  trying  to  get 
at  the  mouth  of  the  crater ! 

Why  are  two  t's  like  hops?  Because 
they  make  beer  better. 

How  do  you  know  Lord  Byron  did  not 
wear  a  wig  ?  Because  every  one  admired 
his  coarse  hair  so  much. 

What  is  the  most  melancholy  fact  in  the 
history  of  Milton  ?  That  he  could  "recite" 
his  poems,  but  not  resight  himself. 

If  a  tough  beefbteak  could  talk,  what 
English  poet  would  it  mention  ?    (/haucer  I 

Why  is  little  dog's  toil  like  the  heart  of 
a  tree?  Because  it  is  farthest  Arom  the 
bark. 

Why  are  the  Oermans  like  quinine  and 
gentian  ?    Because  they  are  two  tonioik 

Why  are  lawyers  such  uneasy  sleepers? 
Because  they  lie  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
on  the  other,  and  remain  wide  awake  all 
the  time. 

What  do  lawyers  do  when  they  die  ?  Lie 
still. 

When  is  a  lawyer  like  a  donkey  ?  When 
drawing  a  conveyance. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  spend- 
thrift and  a  pillow?  One  is  hard  up,  the 
other  soft  down. 

It  is  often  asked  who  Introduced  salt 
pork  into  the  navy  ?  Noah,  when  he  took 
Ham  into  the  ark  ? 

Why  is  the  law  like  a  flight  of  rockets? 
Because  there  is  a  great  expense  of  powder, 
the  cases  are  well  got  up,  the  reports  are 
excellent,  but  the  stocks  are  sure  to  come 
to  the  ground. 

Why  is  the  nose  on  your  feice  like  v  in 
dviliiy?    Because  it  is  between  two  eyes. 

Cool  Retort. 

Henderson,  the  actor,  was  seldom  known 
to  be  in  a  passion.  When  at  Oxford,  he 
was  one  day  debating  with  a  fellow  studenti 
who,  not  keeping  his  temper,  threw  a  glass 
of  wine  in  the  actor's  face ;  when  Hender- 
son took  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  his 
face,  and  coolly  said,  **That,  sir,  was  a  d^ 
grMSion  ;  now  for  the  argument." 
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tiDqOKTTB. 

A  ooquette  baa  been  compwed  to  tboee 
Ugbt  wines  wbioh  everybody  taatea,  And 
noboiJj'  buy*. 
CoTTOx  18  Worsted. 

A  man  whoM  nama  wu  Ootbm,  having  k 
dlspnte,  ^reeil  to  dedde  It  b;  a|f>eal  to 
flstlculA  and  was  vanqnlabed,  upon  wbldi 
It  was  remarked,  "that  Ootlom  it  troreted." 
Could  not  Wibf. 

A  melting  eermon  being  preaahed  in  ■ 
oouDtry  church,  all  fell  to  weeping  but  one 
■nan.whubeingaslced  why  bedid  not  weep 
with  the  rest,  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "I  belong  to 
another  parleh." 
Codldn't  Catch  Cold. 

On  a  ramarlubljr  hot  rammer's  daj,  an 
Irialiman,  thinly  and  openly  dreased,  ril- 
ling down  in  a  violent  perepiration,  was 
cautioned  against  oatohing  oold.  "Catch 
ilT''  said  be,  wiping  his  fioe,  "wheref  I 
wish  I  oould  oatoh  It." 
CotmAOK,  Candor,  and   Mxmobt  Com- 

A  theatrical  lady,  oelebrated  for  every- 
thing bat  continence,  at  length  resolved  to 
inarry  and  reform.  Her  oondnct  was  duly 
oanvHsaed  In  the  dressing  room  of  the  thea- 
tre. "  I  ain  told,"  cried  one,  ■■  that  ehe  con- 
fuaeed  to  her  liege  lord  all  her  amours." 
"What  a  proof  of  ooarage  I"  exclaimed  one 
lady.  "  What  sn  extraordinary  Instance 
of  candor  I"  said  another.  "Whatanamaa- 
ing  Inatanoe  of  memory  I"  cried  a  third. 
Critioai.  Folitbnem. 

A  young  author  reading  a  tiagedy,  per- 
ceived his  auditor  very  often  pull  off  hia 
bat  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  asked  bim  the 
reason,  "I  cannot  paaa  a  very  oI(t  aoqnain- 
tanoe,"  replied  the  OriUo,  "without  that 
dvlUty.;' 
Critios. 

Lord  Bacon,  speaking  of  commentators, 
oritlcB,  Ac,  said,  "Wlib  oil  their  preten- 
sions, they  were  only  brvhtri  of  noble- 
men's clothee." 
Crokwbll. 

One  being  asked  whom  it  was  that  be 
Judged  to  be  the  ohiefest  actor  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  king,  he  answered  la  this  abort 
enigma  or  riddle : 
"The  heart  of  the  lo«f,  and  the  head  of  the 

spring. 
Is  the  name  of  the  man  that  murdered  ttae 
Hag." 
21 


Cbookbd  Wobdb. 

A  poor  man  who  had  a  termagant  wif, 
after  a  long  dlapnte,  In  whloh  she  was  re- 
solved to  have  the  last  word,  told  her,  "IT 
she  spoke  one  more  oicoked  word,  he'd  be«t 
her  br^nsouL"  "Why  then,  ram'shoma^ 
you  rogue,"  said  ahe,  "If  I  die  for  it." 
Cut  Dibbot. 

A  gentleman  having  bis  hair  out,  was 
asked  by  the  garmlona  operator,  "how he 
would  have  It  donoT"     "If  poaslbie,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  "in  Mienee." 
CorriNO  ON  both  sidbb. 

Lord  B  ,  who  eported  a  f^roolona  pair 
of  whlelcera,  meeting  Mr.  O'Connell,  In 
Dublin,  "When  do  you  mean  to  plaos 
your  whiskers  on  the  ptaee  ettadltehmeni  t" 
•'  When  yon  place  your  tongue  on  the  eipU 
liatl"  was  the  rejoinder. 
Cdbb  roB  Lovx. 

Several  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Sogers,  the 
player,  waa  young  and  handsome.  Lord 
North,  and  Gray,  remarkable  for  bis 
homely  face,  acooeting  her  one  night  be- 
hind the  ecenee,  asked  her  with  a  rigb, 
what  was  a  cure  for  loveT  "Your  lord- 
ship," laid  ihe,  "tho  best  I  know  In  the 

Da  HO  KB  OF  LOQOACITT. 

"Doctor,  why  have  I  lost  my  teeth  t" 
salda talkatlvefemnletoaphysiolan.  "You 
have  worn  them  out  with  your  tongue," 
be  replied. 
Dahobbous  BrTino. 

Diogenes  being  asked,    "The   biting  of 
which  beast  Is  llie  moet  dangerous  T"  an- 
swered, "If  you  mean  wild  beasts,  'tie  the 
slandererai  if  tame  ones,  the  Oatteren." 
Day  and  Nioht. 

A  fellow  found  guilty  of  bnrglary  before 
Justice  Day,  in  Ireland,  obeerved,  "that 
his  fftte  was  ringular,  aa  he  had  lost  by  Dag 
what  he  got  by  Sigktt." 
Dbadlt  Wbapob. 

"Well,  air,"  asked  a  ntdsy  dlapntant, 
"don't  yon  think  that  I  have  mauled  my 
antagonist  to  some  purpoeef"  "Ob,  yea," 
replied  a  listener,  "yon  have— and  If  ever 
I  should  happen  to  flght  with  the  Philis- 
tines, I'll  borrow  your^aw-boiM." 
Dbgaktino  Extraobdinabt. 

Theodore  Hook  once  said  to  s  man  at 
whoae  table  a  publisher  got  drunk,  "  Why 
yonappearto  have  emptied  your  wiNe-eeUar 
Into  yonr  booh^M^'" 
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Dboatino  Teeth. 

Probably  the  reason  why  women's  teeth 
deoay  sooner  than  men's,  is  not  the  per- 
petual friction  of  their  tongues  npon  the 
pearl,  but  rather  the  sweetness  of  their 
lips. 

Demetrius. 

Demetrius  would  at  times  retire  from 
business  to  attend  to  pleasure.  On  such 
oooasions  he  usually  feigned  indisposition. 
His  father  coming  to  visit  him,  saw  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady  retire  fh>m  his  chamber. 
On  entering,  Demetrius  said,  *'8ir,  the  fever 
has  lea  me."  ''I  met  it  at  the  door>"  re- 
plied the  father. 

Destructive  Buli«  Rush. 

A  mad  bull  broke  loose  last  week  in  the 
streets  of  Cincinnati,  and  rushed  fliriously 
through  a  crowd  of  men  and  bojrs.  It  was 
an  instance  of  the  knocking  down  of  a 
score  of  persons  by  a  b%M  rusk. 

Dm  not  Concern  him. 

A  knavish  attorney  asking  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  *'what  was  honesty  ?"  **  What 
is  that  to  you  ? "  said  he,  *<  meddle  with 
those  things  that  concern  you." 

Didn't  Cars  for  Ant. 

A  cobbler,  sitting  on  his  stall,  offended  a 
gentleman  who  was  passing  by.  ** Sirrah," 
said  the  gentleman,  **you  are  a  rascal,  and 
if  yon  come  out  I  will  give  you  a  kick." 
"Thank  you,"  said  the  cobbler,  "if  you 
would  give  me  two  I  would  not  come  out." 

DlPFKRKNClk. 

Jerrold  one  day  met  a  Scotch  gentleman 
whose  name  was  Leitch,  and  who  ex- 
plained that  he  was  not  the  popular  cari- 
caturist, John  Leech.  "  I'm  aware  of  that — 
you  are  the  Scotchman  with  the  itch  in  your 
name,"  said  Jerrold. 

Difference  of  Ofinioii. 

**  If  I  were  so  unlucky,"  said  an  officer, 
*<as  to  have  a  stupid  son,  I  would  certainly, 
by  all  means,  make  him  apar«of»."  A  cler- 
gyman, who  was  in  company,  calmly  re- 
p.ied :  **  You  think  differently,  sir,  from 
your  fkther." 

Difficult  Task. 

••You  have  only  yourself  to  please,"  said 
a  married  fHend  to  an  old  bachelor. 
"True,"  replied  he,  "but  you  cannot  tell 
what  a  difflcuU  task  I  find  it." 

Difficulties  in  Either  Case. 

One  evening,  at  a  private  party  at  Oxford, 
at  which  Dr.  Johnson  wm  presenti  a  re- 


cently published  esssy  on  the  Aiture  life  of 
brutes  was  referred  to,  and  a  gentleman, 
disposed  to  support  the  author's  opinion 
that  the  lower  animals  liave  an  "immortal 
part,"  familiarly  remarked  to  the  doctor 
'*Really,  sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible 
dog  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him." 
Johnson,  turning  quickly  round,  replie<l, 
"True,  sir ;  and  when  we  see  a  very  foolish 
fellow  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
him. 


♦I 


DiRTT  Hands. 

Lamb  once  said  to  a  brother  whist-player, 
Martin  Bumey,  whose  bands  were  none  of 
the  cleanest,  "Martin,  if  dirt  was  trumpS| 
what  a  hand  you'd  have." 

Discretion. 

Csaaar  having  found  a  collection  of  let- 
ters, written  by  his  enemy  to  Pompey, 
burnt  them  without  reading,  "  For,"  said 
he  "  though  I  am  upon  my  guard  against 
anger,  yet  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  cause.** 

"  Distant  "  Friend. 

Meeting  a  negro  on  the  road,  a  traveler 
said,  "You  have  lost  some  of  your  friends, 
I  see?"  "Yes,  massa."  "Was  it  a  near 
or  a  distant  relative?"  "Well,  purty  dis- 
tant—'6ou<  twenty-four  miles,**  was  the  re- 
ply. 

DoooED  Answer. 

Boswell,  dining  one  day  with  Dr.  John- 
son, asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  a  good 
cook  was  more  essential  to  the  community 
than  a  good  poet,  **I  don't  suppose,"  said 
the  doctor,  "that  there's  a  dog  in  the  town 
but  what  thinks  so." 

Dogmatic. 

In  the  great  dispute  between  South  and 
Sherlock,  the  latter,  who  was  a  great  cour- 
tier, said  "his  adversary  reasoned  well, 
but  be  loarked  like  a  cur."  To  which  the 
other  replied,  "  that  fawning  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a  cur  as  well  as  barking." 

Doo  Tax. 

Brown  drops  in.  Brown  is  said  to  be  the 
toady  of  Jones.  When  Jones  has  the  in- 
fluensa.  Brown  dutifully  catches  the  cold 
in  the  head.  Douglas  Jerrold  remarked  to 
Brown,  "  have  you  heard  the  rumor  that  is 
flying  about  the  town?"  "No."  "WeU 
they  say  that  Jones  pays  the  dog  tax  for 
you.** 

DouRT  Explained. 

A  man  with  a  very  short  nose  was  oontlii- 
ually  ridiculing  another,  whose  nose  was 
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remarkably  long.  The  latter  said  to  him 
one  day,  **yoa  are  always  making  obeerva- 
tlons  upon  my  nose^  perhaps  you  think  it 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  yours." 

I>R  Hunter. 

Old  Dr.  Hunter  used  to  say,  when  he 
eould  not  disoover  the  oause  of  a  man's 
sickness.  « We'll  try  this,  and  we'll  try 
that,  we'll  shoot  into  the  trees,  and  if  any- 
thing falls  well  and  good."  *•  Ajre,"  re- 
plied a  wag,  *'  I  fear  this  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  and  In  your  shooting  into  the  tree, 
the  first  thing  that  generally  Calls,  is  the 
patient." 

Dr.  Johnson. 

A  lady  asked  Dr.  Johnson  why  he  was 
not  invited  to  dine  at  the  tablesof  the  great. 
<*  Because,"  said  he,  **  Great  Lords  and 
ladies  do  not  like  to  have  their  mouths 
stopped." 

Dean  Rwirr. 

Dean  Swift  was  one  day  In  company, 
when  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  anti- 
quity of  the  fEimily.  The  lady  of  the  house 
expatiated  a  little  too  freely  on  her  descent, 
observing  that  her  ancestor's  names  began 
with  De,  and,  of  course,  of  antique  French 
extraction.  When  she  had  finished, — **  And 
now,"  said  the  dean,  *^will  you  please  be 
BO  kind  as  to  help  me  to  a  piece  of  that 

Drcnk. 

A  celebrated  physician  having  been  called 
fh>m  a  convivial  party  to  a  lady,  was  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  wine,  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  form  an  opinion 
of  lier  case,  and  when  attempting  to  feel 
her  pulse,  he  exclaimed,  **Drunk,  drunk, 
upon  my  honor."  A  few  days  after  the 
lady  observed  to  him,  <*My  dear  doctor, 
how  could  you  find  out  my  esse  so  easily 
the  other  evening?  It  was  certainly  a 
great  proof  of  your  skill ;  but  do  not  ex- 
pose me  ?" 

Drunk  Clean  Through. 

Wiien  Jones  went  to  bed  drunk,  and 
turned  over,  lest  his  breath  might  betray 
him  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jones  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  the  mildest  manner  in  the 
i\x)rl(l,  "You  need  not  turn  over,  Jones,  for 
you  are  drunk  clean  through." 

Dry  Humor. 

An  Irish  post  boy  having  driven  a  gentle- 
man a  long  stage  daring  torrents  of  rain. 


was  asked  if  he  was  not  very  wet  f  **  Arrah  f 
I  wouldn't  care  about  being  so  reiy  iref  it 
I  wasn't  so  very  dry^  your  honor." 

Dui«i«  Man. 

Lord  Byron  knew  a  dull  man  who  lived 
on  a  bon  mot  of  Moore's  for  a  week  and  blr 
lordship  once  offered  a  wager  of  a  oonsideiv 
able  sum  that  the  reciter  was  ffuililesa  of 
understanding  its  point ;  but  he  could  ge^ 
no  one  to  accept  the  bet. 

Early  Rising. 

A  father,  exhorting  his  son  to  early  risings 
related  a  story  of  a  person,  who,  early  onf 
morning,  found  a  large  purse  of  money* 
«*  Well,"  replied  the  youth,  "  but  the  pe^ 
son  who  lost  it  rose  earlier." 

Easily  Answered. 

A  certain  lord  mayor,  hearing  of  a  geu^ 
tleman  who  had  had  the  small  pox  twice, 
and  died  of  it,  asked  if  he  died  the  £M 
time  or  the  second. 

Easily  Distinguished. 

A  Jockey  lord  met  his  old  college  tutor  s' 
a  great  horse  fair.  "  Ah !  doctor,"  exclaim 
ed  his  lordship,  "what  brings  you  herr- 
among  these  high-bred  cattle?  Do  you  thin) 
you  can  distinguish  a  horse  from  an  ass?' 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  tutor,  "  I  soon  pet 
ceived  you  among  these  horses." 

Easy  as  Lying. 

Erskine,  examining  a  bumptious  fellow 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  a  rider?  "I'm 
a  traveler,  sir,"  replied  the  witness,  with 
an  air  of  offended  importance.  "Indeed, 
sir,  and  pray,  are  you  addicted  to  the  /aU^ 
ing  usually  attributed  to  travelers?" 
Ekfeots  op  Love. 

Abraham  Hofiftnan,  says  a  quaint  author 
of  anatomy  on  melancholy,  relates,  out  of 
Plato,  that  Empedocies,  the  philosopher, 
was  present  at  the  euUing  up  of  one  that 
died  for  love.  His  heart  was  combust,  his 
liver  smoky^  his  lungs  dried  up.  Insomuch 
that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either 
sod  or  roasted  through  the  vehemency  of 
love's  fire. 

Epigraxs. 

Counsellor  Garrow,  during  his  croas^x* 
amination  of  a  prevaricating  old  femaU 
witness,  to  which  It  was  essential  to  prove 
that  a  tender  of  money  had  been  made^  had 
a  scrap  of  paper  thrown  him  l^  the  oppo- 
site counsel,  on  which  was  written : 
Garrow,  submit;  that  tong^  old  Jade 
Can  never  prove  a  tender  made. 
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It  U  a  maxim  in  the  aohools, 
That  women  always  doat  on  foola ; 
If  80,  dear  Jaolt,  I'm  sure  your  wife 
Must  love  you  as  she  does  her  life. 

On  a  bald  man^  {from  the  Latin  qf  N.  BaU 
teraon^  1670.) 

If  by  your  hairs  your  tins  should  num- 
bered be, 

Angels  in  heaven  were  not  more  pure  than 
thee. 

On  Gibber, 

In  merry  old  England  it  onoe  was  the  rule 
The  king  had  his  poet  and  also  his  fool ; 
But  now  we're  so  Arugal,  I'd  have  you  to 

know  it, 
That  Gibber  oan  serve  both  for  fool  and  for 

poet. 

On  Mr,  Orokeis*  reputation  for  being  a  wag. 
They  say  his  ic^'sreiined?  Thusisezplained 
The  seeming  mystery,— his  wit  is  stained. 

On  the  Duke  of '<  eonsianey. 

That  he's  ne'er  known  to  change  his  mind 
Is  surely  nothing  strange ; 
For  no  one  yet  oould  ever  find 
He'd  any  mind  to  change. 

On  two  contractors. 

To  g^ll  the  public  two  contractors  come, 
One  pilfers  com— the  other  cheats  in  rum. 
Which  is  the  greater  knave,  ye  wits  explain, 
A  rogue  in  spirits  or  a  rogue  in  grain  ? 

Suggested  on  hearing  a  debate  in  the  House 

of  Commons, 
To  wonder  now  at  Balaam '4  ass,  were  weak. 
Is  there  a  night  that  asses  do  not  speak  ? 

On  the  Trustworthiness  of : 

He'll  keep  a  secret  well,  or  I'm  deceived, 
For  what  he  says  will  never  be  believed. 

Which  should  be  Pitied, 
Clergyman — "  I've  lost  my  portmanteau." 
Traveler^**  I  pity  your  grief." 
Clergyman—  *  All  my  sermons  are  in  it." 
Traveler—'*  I  pity  the  thief." 

Winged  Time, 

*  Tell  me,"  said  Laura,  **what  may  be 

rhe  difference  'twixt  a  clock  and  me?" 

«*Ijaura,"  I  cried,  *•  love  prompts  my  powers 

To  do  the  task  you've  set  them  ; 

A  clock  reminds  us  of  the  hours; 

You  cause  us  to  forget  them." 

On  Annie  Bread, 

••  Toast  any  girl  but  her,"  said  Xed 

«« With  every  other  flutter, 

I'll  be  content  with  Annie  Bread 

And  won't  have  any  but  her,'* 


A  Lawyer  on  a  Woman. 

Fee  simple  and  the  simple  f)M» 

And  all  the  fees  entail. 
Are  nothing  when  compared  to  tliee^ 
Thou  best  of  fees—fe-male. 

On  a  Lady  who  beat  her  Husband,  ' 

«•  Come  hither.  Sir  John,  my  picture  is  here 
What  think  you,  my  love,  don't  it  strike 
you?" 
•<I  can't  say  it  does,  Jost  at  present,  my 
dear, 
But  I  think  it  soon  will,  'tis  so  like  you.** 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend, 
••Come,  wife,"  said  Will,  «*I  pimy  you  de- 
vote 
Just  a  half  a  minute  to  mend  this  coat. 
Which  a  nail  has  chanced  to  rend :" 
<«Tis  ten  o'clock,"  said  his  drowsy  mate  | 
« I  know,"  said  Will,  <*it  is  rather  Ute, 
But  it's  never  too  late  to  mend,** 

FVom  Martial, 

The  golden  hair  that  Oalla  wears 

Is  hers;  who  would  have  thought  it ! 
She  swears  'tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears, 

For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 

On  a  statue  of  Justice  removedinto  the  Mar* 

keUplace: 
Q.    Tell  me  why  Justice  meets  our  eye. 

Raised  in  the  market-place  on  high  f 
A,   The  reason,  friend,  may  soon  be  toldf 

'Tis  meant  to  show  she's  to  be  sold. 

Equality  of  Taxation: 

**  Taxes  are  equal,  is  a  dogma  which 

I'll  prove  at  once,"  exclaimeda  tory  boor; 

**  Taxation  hardly  presses  on  the  ridi 

And  likewise  presses  hardly  on  the  poor.'* 

On  seeing  a  Fox^Hunter  Fainted  with  a  Book 
in  his  Hand : 

Let  poets  and  painters  their  fancy  pursue. 

So  they  keep  proloabllity  always  in  view ; 

But  what  censure  does  that  silly  fellow  re- 
quire 

Who  has  painted  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a 
squire? 

Legal  Pun, 

As  Jekyl  was  hastening  with  gown  and  with 

wig 
He  happened  to  tread  on  a  very  small  plg^ 
Cried  he,  <*  that's  a  learned  pig,  or  I'm 

much  mistaken. 
For  'tis,  you  may  see,  an  abridgement  of 

Bacon." 

On  Seeing  a  Miser  ctt  a  Concert  at  FauzhaiL 
Music  has  charms  to  soothe  asavage  breasti 
To  calm  the  tyrant,  and  relieve  the  opprest : 
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But  Tanxhali^  oonoert's  more  attnMStiye 

power 
Unlock 'd  Sir  Riohard's  pooket  at  threeaoore. 

0  atrange  effect  of  iiia8ic*8  matchlesa  force 
To   extract   two  shillinga  ftom  a  miser's 

purse. 

One  or  Ten, 
8ay8  Giles,  *<  my  wife  and  I  are  one ; 
Yet  faith  I  know  not  wiiy,  sir  I  ** 
Qiiotii  Jack,  *<  You're  ten,  if  I  speak  true ; 
Slie's  one  and  you're  a  cyplier." 

ITomen's  Faults. 
We  men  have  many  faults; 
Poor  women  have  but  two : 
There's  nothing  good  they  saj, 
There's  nothing  good  they  do. 

The  Dandy^B  Revenge. 
The   demon  of   ftshion  Sir  Fopling  be- 
witches. 
The  reason  his  lady  betrays; 
For  OS  she  is  resolved  upon  wearing  the 
breeches^ 
In  reveuge  he  has  taken  the  stays. 

MepresentcUiun  of  Women. 
Should  women  sit  in  pariiament| 

A  thing  unprecedented, 
A  great  part  of  the  nation  then 

Would  be  mt««-repre8ented. 

Money  Civmmandn  Eloquence. 
We  grease  the  axle  that  it  may  not  creak ; 
We  greHse  the  lawyer's  palm  to  make  him 
speak. 

Apology  for  Knocking  a  I^Hnier*s  Teeth  out. 

1  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  warm ; 
I  broke  his  teeth.    But  where*s  the  mighty 

harm? 
My  works,  he  said,  would  not  afford  him 

meat. 
And  teeth  are  useless  when  there*  s  nought 

to  eat. 

Jests. 

All  things  are  big  with  Jests;  nothing  that's 

plain 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  vein. 

Epitaphs. 

From  the  French. 
Here  Bibo  reposes ;  on  earth  while  a  dweller 
His  sole  occupation  (indeed  'tis  no  fable) 
Was  to  go  from  the  table  to  visit  the  cellar. 
And  back  fh>m  the  cellar  return  to  the  ta- 
ble. 
On  a  Miser: 

Reader,  beware  immoderate  love  of  pelf. 
Here  lies  the  worst  of  thieyes  —  who  robbed 
himselt 


Equal  Dividends. 

When  the  British  ships,  under  Lord  Kel« 
son,  were  bearing  down  to  attack  the  com- 
bined fleet  off"  Trafalgar,  the  lirst  lieutenant 
of  the  Revenge,  on  going  round  to  see  that 
all  hands  were  at  quarters,  ot>served  one  of 
them  devoutly  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his 
gun.  So  very  unusual  an  attitude  in  an 
English  sailor,  exciting  his  surprise  and 
curiosity,  he  went  and  asked  the  man  if  he 
was  afraid  ?  **  Afraid  ?"  answered  the  hon- 
est tar,  <<  No  I  I  was  only  praying  that  the 
enemy's  shot  may  be  distributed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  priae  money — the  great- 
est part  among  the  officers." 

Equality. 

Dr.  Jdhnson  remarked,  *'your  levellers 
wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves,  but 
they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  them- 
selves." 

When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter 
the  state  of  Sparta,  one  advised  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  popular 
equality.  <<Sir,  begin  it  in  your  own 
house,"  observed  the  law-giver. 

Erasbius  vs.  Luther. 

Erasmus,  of  whom  Cambridge  has  a  right 
to  be  not  a  little  proud,  was  entreated  bj 
Lord  Mountjoy  to  attack  the  errors  of 
Luther.  **  My  Lord,"  answered  Erasmus^ 
**nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  say  Luther 
is  mistaken,  and  nothing  more  difflonlt 
than  to  prove  him  so.* 
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EIssAT  ON  Man. 

At  ten,  a  child ;  at  twenty,  wild ; 

At  thirty,  tame,  if  ever : 

At  forty,  wise ;  at  fifty,  rich ; 

At  sixty,  good  or  never. 

Evils  of  Life. 

A  woman  fond  of  gallantry  said  to  lier 
brother,  who  was  a  gambler,  '*When  will 
you  leave  off  playing?"  *'When  you  oeaM 
to  intrigue,"  said  he.  "Ah,"  returned 
she,  *'I  perceive  you  will  be  a  gambler  for 
life." 

EXAOTINO  THE  TITHB8. 

An  Lrishman,  speaking  of  the  rapadty  of 
the  clergy  in  exacting  their  tithes,  said, 
<*By  Jabers,  let  a  former  be  ever  so  poor 
they  won't  fail  to  make  him  pay  his  taH 
tenths,  whether  he  can  or  not ;  nay,  thej 
would  instead  of  a  tenth  take  a  twentietb 
if  the  law  permitted  them." 
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Excusable  Fear. 

A  husband,  who  only  opposed  his  wife's 
ill  humor  by  silence,  was  told  by  a  fHend 
that*«*he  was  afhUd  of  his  wife."  *at  is 
not  Bhe  I'm  afraid  of,"  replied  the  husband, 

it  is  the  noise*** 

EXOUSE. 

A  drunken  fellow  who  was  reproved  for 
lying  in  bed  every  Sunday  morning  by  a 
clergyman,  said  **  he  was  sorry  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  bis  profession  hhd  forgotten  that 
the  Sabbath  was  appointed  a  day  of  rest." 

Extremely  Sulphurous. 

Lord  Chestertield  being  told  that  a  cer- 
tain termagant  and  scold  was  married  to  a 
gamester,  replied,  '*tbat  cards  anf  In^m- 
stone  malce  the  l>est  matches." 

Extreme  Simplicity. 

A  countryman  took  his  seat  at  a  tavern 
table  opposite  to  a  gentleman  who  was  in- 
dulging in  a  bottle  of  wine.  Supposing  the 
wine  to  be  common  property,  our  unsophis- 
ticated country  friend  helped  himself  to  it 
tt'ith  the  gentleman's  glass.  **  That's  cool," 
exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  wine,  indig- 
nailtly.  **Ye8,"  replied  the  other,  "I 
should  think  there  was  iee  in  it." 

Extremes  Meet. 

An  Irish  gardener  seeing  a  boy  stealing 
some  apples,  swore  if  be  caught  hint  there 
again,  he'd  lock  him  up  in  the  iee  hoiise  and 
warm  his  Jacket. 

A  clever  literary  friend  of  Jerrold,  and 
one  who  couid  take  a  Joke,  told  him  he  had 
Just  had  **some  eal/*s^ail  soup,**  **  Ex- 
tremes meet  sometimes,"  said  Jerrold. 

Dr.  Busbly,  whose  figure  was  beneath  the 
common  size,  was  one  day  accosted  in  a 
public  colfee  room  by  an-  Irish  baronet  of 
<»lpH8al  stature,  with,  **May  I  pass  to  my 
seat,  O  Qiant  ?"  When  the  doctor,  politely 
makine  way,  replied,  "Pass,  O  Pigmy  !'• 
**Oh,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  **my  expression 
alluded  to  the  size  of  your  intellect."  **And 
my  expression,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  **to 
the  size  of  yours." 

Fair  Play. 

l*urran,  who  was  a  very  small  man,  hav- 
ing a  dispute  with  a  brother  counsel,  (who 
was  a  very  stout  man,)  in  which  words  ran 
high  on  looth  sides,  called  him  out.  The 
other,  however,  objected.  *'You  are  so  lit- 
tle," said  he,  "that  I  might  fire  at  you  a 
dozen  tiiJLes  without  hitting  you,  whereas. 


the  chance  is,  that  you  may  shoot  me  mt  Ito 
first  fire."  **To  convince  yon,"  cried  Coiw 
ran,  "I  don't  wish  to  take  any  advantage, 
you  shall  chalk  my  size  on  yowr  body^  and 
all  hits  out  of  the  ring  shall  go  for  nothing.*' 

False  Conception. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmoiiE, 
three  times  attempted  to  make  a  speech 
upon  an  important  question,  and  each  Ume 
exclaimed, **I  conceive,  Mr.  Speaker,"  and 
as  often  failed ;  after  which,  a  member  op* 
posite,  rose  and  observed,  "that  he  regretted 
exceedingly,  tliat  his  friend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  had  conceived  three  (tsMS 
and  brought  forth  nothing,** 

Falsehood. 

A  Jury  who  were  directed  to  bring  In  a 
prisoner  guilty,  upon  his  own  confession 
and  plea,  returned  a  verdict  of  nof  guUty, 
and  offered  as  a  reason,  that  they  knew  the 
fallow  to  be  so  great  a  liar  they  did  not  be- 
lieve him. 

Fashion. 

"Why  in  suoli  a  hurry  ?"  said  a  man  to 
an  acquaintance.  "Sir,"  said  the  man,  "I 
have  ix)ught  a  new  bonnet  for  my  wife,  and 
fear  the  fashion  may  change  before  I  ge€ 
home,** 

Fast  Mail  Service. 

A  clergyman  lately  addressed  his  female 
auditors  as  follows:  "Be  not  proud  that 
the  Blessed  Lord  paid  your  sex  the  distin- 
guished compliment  of  appearing  first  to  m 
female  after  his  resurrection,  for  it  mm 
done  that  the  glad  tidings  might  spread  the 


sooner. 


f> 


Farmer  and  Attorney. 

An  opulent  fkrmer  applied  to  an  attorney 
about  a  lawsuit,  but  was  fold  that  he  could 
not  undertake  it,  being  already  engaged  on 
the  other  side ;  at  the  same  time  he  gare 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  pro* 
fessional  friend.  The  farmer,  out  of  ourl* 
osity,  opened  it  and  read  as  fbllows: 

"Here  are  two  tat  wethers,  fiQlen  out  to- 
gether, 

"If  you'll  fleece  one,  I'll  fleece  the  other, 

"And  make  them  agree  like  brother  and 
brother." 
The  perusal  of  this  epistle  cured  both  fmX' 

ties,  and  terminated  the  dispute. 

Fat  and  Lean. 

A  man  praising  porter,  said  it  was  so  ^"^ 
cellent  a  beverage,  that  though  taken  in 
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groat  qtutntities,  it  alwajrs  made  him  fkt. 
**Vy%  seen  the  time,*'  said  another,  **when 
it  made  yon  lean.*'  "When?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,*'  inquired  the  eulogist. 
<*  Why,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  against 
thewalU* 

Fear  op  EoucATiNa  WoMBir. 

There  is  a  general  notion,  that  if  you 
sutfer  women  to  eat  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
the  re»t  of  the  family  will  very  soon  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  Idnd  of  flarial  and  nnsat- 
istaotory  diet. 

FsEDiNO  A  Hog. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Johnson's  return  fh>m 
Sootland  to  London,  a  Soottish  lady,  at 
whose  house  he  was,  as  a  oompliment,  or- 
dered some  hotch-potoh  for  his  dinner. 
After  the  doctor  had  tasted  it,  she  asked 
him  If  it  was  good,  to  which  he  replied, 
«*  very  good  for  hogs.*'  "  Then,  pray,**  said 
the  lady,  *'  let  me  help  you  to  a  little  more.** 

Feeling. 

A  gentleman  who  liked  gardening,  was 
one  day  pruning  a  branch,  and  by  way  of 
awkwardness  pruned  his  leg  also,  by  a 
gash  from  which  the  blood  ran  abundantly. 
The  gardener  looking  on,  raised  his  eyen, 
and  ill  a  melancholy  tone  exclaimed,  '*  Oh, 
sir,  what  a  pity  to  spoil  so  line  a  stocking.*' 

Feeling  Witness. 

A  lawyer,  upon  a  circuit  in  Ireland,  who 
was  pleading  the  cause  of  an  infant  plain- 
tiff, took  the  child  up  in  his  arm  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Jury  suflf^ised  with  tears. 
This  had  a  great  effect,  until  the  opposite 
lawyer  asked  the  child,  **  What  made  him 
cry  ?  **  "  He  pinched  me  .'**  answered  the 
little  innocent.  The  whole  court  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 

Few  Friends. 

A  nobleman,  eztremeiy  rich  but  a  miser, 
stopping  to  change  horses  at  Athlone,  the 
carria^  was  surrounded  by  paupers  implor- 
ing alms,  to  whom  he  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
and  drew  up  the  glass.  A  ragged  old  wo- 
man. Rf)ing  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  bawled  out,  in  the  old  peer*s  hear- 
ing, *<  Please  you,  my  lord.  Just  chuck  one 
ten  penny  out  of  your  coach,  and  1*11  an- 
swer it  will  trait  all  your  friends  in  Ath- 
lone.** 
Fidelity. 

When  a  man  implored  a  beautiftil  young 
lady  to  love  and  favor  him,  she  replied, 
*•  My  husband,  who  is  ever  in  my  mind,  for- 
bids me.*' 


Filial  APFEOTioir. 

Ti^'O  ladies  who  inhabit  Wapplng,  were 
having  some  words  together  on  the  pave- 
ment, when  the  daughter  of  one  of  them 
popped  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
exclaimed,  *<Uurry,  mother,  and  call  her  • 
thief  before  she  calls  you  one.*' 

Fire  and  Water. 

Paddy  being  asked  if  he  thought  of  doing 
something,  which,  for  his  own  part,  be 
deemed  very  unlikely,  he  said  he  *Hihould 
as  soon  think  of  attempting  to  light  a  dgar 
at  a  pump," 

First  Discoverer. 

A  gentleman  praising  the  personal  charms 
of  a  very  plain  woman,  Foote  whispered  to 
him,  <'Why  don't  you  lay  claim  to  such  an 
accomplished  beauty?**  **  What  right  have  I 
to  her?**  said  the  other.  «  Every  right  by 
the  law  of  nations,  as  the  flret  discoverer^** 
replied  Foote. 

First  Quaker. 

An  old  Indian  being  at  a  tavern  in  New 
York,  met  with  an  old  gentleman  who  gave 
him  some  liquor,  and  becoming  lively, 
boasted  that  he  could  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. The  gentleman,  willing  to  gratify  him 
in  displaying  his  knowledge,  bej^ged  leave 
to  propose  a  question,  to  which  the  old  man 
assented.  He  then  asked,  **who  was  the  first 
circumcised?**  The  Indian  immediately 
replied,  **  Father  Abraham,**  and  directly 
asked  the  gentleman,  **  Who  was  the  first 
Quaker  ?**  He  said  it  was  not  quite  certain, 
as  people  differed  very  much  in  their  opin- 
ions. The  Indian  perceiving  the  gentleman 
unable  to  solve  his  question,  put  his  finger 
to  his  mouth  as  expressive  of  his  astonish- 
ment, and  looking  steadfastly  at  him  for 
some  time,  told  him  that  "Mordecai  was 
the  Jiret  Quaker^  for  he  would  not  take  off 
his  hat  to  Haman.** 

Flash  or  Wit. 

Sydney  Smith,  after  Maoanlay's  retnm 
fh>m  the  East,  remarked  to  a  IHend  who 
had  been  speaking  of  the  distinguished 
conversationalist:  **Tes,  he  is  certainly 
more  agreeable  since  his  return  fh>m  India. 
His  enemies  might  perhaps  liave  said  before 
(though  I  never  did  so)  tliat  he  talked 
rather  too  mnch ;  but  now  he  has  oeeasionai 
flashes  of  silence  that  make  his  eonversti^ 
lion  perfectly  delightfuL** 

Flattery  Turned  to  Advantage. 

A  dependent  was  praising  his  patron  ftxr 
many  vlrtaea  which  he  did  not  posiow,  **1 
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will  do  all  in  luy  power  to  prevent  you  Full  Housb. 

Iffing^*'  answered  he.  ''What  plan,"  aaid  an  actor  to  another,. 

„          'V    TT  **8liall  I  adopt  to  fill  the  house  at  my  bene- 

iT'^V      u    V.  A^                      «       -  flt?"     ''InviU  your  ereditara,**  was  the 

A  sailor,  who  had  been  away  many  years,  '                        ' 

returned  to  his  mother.    The  old  lady  was  ^     ^  ^' 

desirous  to  learn  what  strange  things  her  "^^^  Iwsidb. 

son  had  seen  upon  the  mighty  waters,  but  Charles  Lamb,  one  afternoon,  in  return- 
would  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  flying  '"K  ^«>"»  »  dinner  party,  took  his  seat  in  a 
Msh.  Jack  said,  "Mayhap,  mother,  you  crowded  omnibus,  when  a  stout  gentleman 
won't  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  aubsequently  looked  In  and  politely  asked, 
when  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  heaving  up  anchor,  "All  f^U  inside  ?"  "I  don't  know  how  it 
a  large  wlieol  was  hanging  upon  one  of  the  "^^^  ^»  *^^»  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  passengers,"  an- 
flukes.  An  old  Grecian  looked  at  it  and  »wered  Lamb,  "but  that  last  piece  of  oyster 
discovered  it  to  be  one  of  Phamoh's  chariot  P*®  ^^^  ^^^  business  for  tne.** 
wheels."    "  I  can  believe  that,"  cried  the  Full  Stop. 

old  woman,  "for  we  read  of  it  in  the  Bible;  A  gentleman  was  speaking  of  the  kind 

but  never  talk  to  me  of  flying  fish.  ness  of  his  fHends in  visitine  him.    One  old 

FOLLOWBO  HIS  ADVICE.  •""'t'"  partiouUr  Tirtted  him  tvHce  a  ye«, 

,,^.^                    ^                     ..A   4u    ^  and  Stayed  Mo;  fiion<Aa  each  time. 

"  Did  you  present  your  account  to  the  de-  *^ 

fendant?"   inquired  a  lawyer  of  a  client.  ^^^^  Weight. 

"  I  did,  your  honor."    "  And  what  did  he  Biddy  brought  some  butter  to  a  store,  and 

say?"    "He  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil."  insisted  it  weighed  a  pound.    The  store- 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?"    "Why,  keeper  could  not  see  it;  Biddy  silenced  him, 

then  I  came  lo  you."  however,  with  the  reply,  "  And  it's  your 

own  flult,  sure,  for  didn't  I  weigh  it  with 

Fontenellb.  tjie  pound  of  soap  I  bought  here  yester- 

Foiitenelle,  at  the  age  of  97,  after  saying  ^g^y^t* 

manv  amiable  and  gallant  things  to  a  beau-  ,.              _ 

^,-,''            .-              •..^.          ,.  Furious  Barking. 

tlful  young  lady,  passed  before  her,  with-  \      Tr  ■»^~*^"« 

out   seeing  her,  iTpiace  himself  at   ta-  .^.^'"T  '°  court,  speaking  in  a  very 

ble.    "See,"  said  the  lady,  "how  I  ought  *ia"h -"^  loud  voice,  the  lawyer  e^^ 

to  value  your  gallantries,  you  pass  without  ^"  ^  ,1      !'  "^  "*  ''^'^'^f^l!  ^^o^"^'  ^^^ 

looking  at  me."    "Madame, "\epUed  the  doef  thou  bark  so  ftiriously?"   "Because," 

old  man,  "if  I  had  looked  al  you  I  could  ^^^'^  '^^  '^*<^  "^  ^*^°^  ^  «^  *  '^^^^'* 

not  have  passed."  Gambling. 

I  never  by  chance  hear  the  rattling  of 

*'^^*  dice  that  it  does'nt  aound  to  me  like  the 

A  county  'squire  asked  a  Juggler  "why  he  funeral  bell  of  a  whole  family.             D.  J. 
played  the  fool?"    "For  the  same  reason 

you  do,  out  of  want;  you  do  it  for  want  of  G"0^<**  Colman. 

wit,  I  for  want  of  money."  ^  young  gentleman  being  pressed  veiy 

hard  in  company  to  sing,  even  after  he  had 

Footiana.  solemnly  assured    them    he   could  not. 

FcK)te  praising  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish,  observed  testily  thev  intended  to  make  a 

after  one  of  his  trips  to  the  sister  kingdom,  ^^^  of  him,  "No,  my  good  sir,"  said  (5ol. 

a  gentleman  asked  him  If  he  had  ever  been  man,  "we  only  want  to  get  a  stave  out  of 

at  Cork,    "No,  sir,"  replied  Foote,  "but  I  you." 

have  seen  many  drau^nflTA  of  it."  ^_.^„.               -—                _ 

^             ^  Obtting  the  Worst  or  It. 

Frenchman.  Porsun  was  once  disputing  with  an  ao- 

A  Frenchman  having  repeatedly  heard  quaintance,  who,  getting  the  worst  of  it, 

the  word  press  used  to  imply  persuade,  one  said :    "Professor,  my  opinion  of  you    is 

evening   when    in    company    exclaimed,  most  contemptible."  "Sir,"  returned  the 

"Pray  squeeze  that  lady  to  sing  I"  great  Grecian*   "I  never  knew  an  opinUm 

Frisky  Animal.  of  yours  that  was  no<con/cm|j«6/c." 

Sterne  sa^^s  that  every  animal  in  creation,  German  Pronunciation. 

as  it  grows  older,  grows  graver,  except  an  Many  Germans,  it  is  well  known  by  all 

old  woman,  and  she  g^ws  frisky.  who  are  conversant  with  their  pronuneU 
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ation,  sabfliitnte  the  sound  of  d  for  that  •     Mr   Dodge  sent  back  to  the  gentleman 
oT   VL    A  gentleman  from  Leipaio    being   the  annexed  impromptu  reply,  which  w« 
asked   how  old  he  was,  replied  **  he  was   consider  equal  to  anjrthing  ever  expressed 
dirty,'*  (30,)  and  when  asked  the  age  of   in  the  best  days  of  Queen  Ann  or  Pess: 
his  wife,  he  answered,  *»8he  was  dirty-two,"       Here  lies  a  Hillman  and  a  Swain, 
(32.)  Their  lot  let  na  man  choose ; 

Ohosts.  They  lived  in  sin  and  died  in  pain, 

An  author,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  ghosts,  -A.nd  the  Devil  got  his  dues  (Dews.) 

asks  how  a  dead  man  can  get  into  a  locked   Qivino  Warning. 

room.    Probably  with  a  skeleton  key.  a  gentleman,  who   did    not   live  very 

Gibbon's  Lovb.  iiappy  with  his  wife,  on  the  maid  telling 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  notwithstanding  him  that  she  was  going  to  give  her  mistress 
his  shortness  and  rotundity,  was  very  gal-  warning,  as  she  kept  scolding  her  from 
lantr  one  day  being  alone  with  Madame  morning  till  night.  "Happy  girl,  "said  the 
De  Crondas,  Gibbon  wished  to  seise  the  fii-  master,  **  I  wish  I  could  give  warning  too.'* 
Tourable  moment,  and  suddenly  dropping   GoiNa  Fast. 

on  his  knees,  declared  his  love  in  the  most  a  gentleman  met  another  in  the  street, 
passionate  terms.  Madame  De  Crondas  re-  ^ho  was  ill  of  a  consumption,  and  accosted 
plied  in  a  tone  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  hini  thus:  "Ah I  my  friend,  you  wal^c 
such  a  scene.  Gibbon  was  thunderstruck,  glow."  "Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "but  I 
but  still  remaining  on  his  knees,  though  am  ^otn^  fkst." 
frequently  desiring  to  get  up  and  resume 

his  seat :  "  Sir,"  said  Madame  De  Crondas,  Goino  from  thb  Point. 
"  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  rise  ? "  Curran,  in  describing  a  speech  made  bj 
"Alas,  madame,"  replied  the  unhappy  Sergeant  Hewltt,said:  "My  learned  friend's 
lover, "  I  cannot^"  (his  size  prevented  him  speech  put  me  exactly  in  mind  of  a  familiar 
from  rising  without  ass'stanoe ; )  upon  this  utensil  In  domestic  use,  commonly  called 
Madame  De  Crondas  rang  the  bell,  saying  an  extinguisher.  It  began  at  a  point,  and 
to  the  servant,  "assist  Mr.  Gibbon  up ! "         on  it  went  widening  and  widening,  until  at 

last  it  fairly  put  the  question  out   alto- 
Giving  thb  Dbvil  his  Dues.  gether." 

Swift  preached  an  assize  sermon,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  was  severe  upon  the  law-   ^'^^  ^o  China  to  keep  Cool. 
yers  for  pleading  against  their  consciences.       T**®  Duchess  of  BoUon  resolved   upon 
After  dinner  a  young  counsel  saidsomese-   «^^^«^  China  when  Winston  told  her  th« 
vere  things  against  the  clergy;  and  did  not   ^^''^^  ^^"^^  be  burnt  in  three  years, 
doubt  were  the  devil  to  die,  a  parsoii  might   Going  to  Extremes. 
be  found  to  preach   his  funeral  sermon.       When  ladies  wore  their  dresses  very  low 
"Yes,"  said  Swia,  "I  would,  and  would   and  very  short,  a  wit  observed  that"thej 
give  the  devil  his  due,  as  I  did  his  children    began  too  late  and  ended  too  soon." 

this  morning."  ^         «,  ▼ 

°  Gold  Turned  to  Lead. 

Giving  the  Devil  his  Due.  Sir  John  Davis,  a  Welshman,  in  the  reign 

This  common  phrase  was  turned  very  of  King  James  I,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King 

wittily  by  a  member  of  the  bar  in  North  in  these  words:     "Most  Mighty  Prince! 

Can)lina  some  years  ago,  on  three  of  his  the  gold  mine  that  was  lately  discovered  in 

legal  brethren.    During  the  trial  of  a  case,  Ballycury  turns  out  to  be  a  lead  one." 

Hillman,  Dews  and  Swain  (the  two  first  ^^^^  advices, 

named  distinguished  Uwyers,  the  hist  also  a  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

distinguished  lawyer  and  president  of  the  ^/^^  exceUent  cask  of  small  beer,  and 

^^^/^^l^  nyt''\.f'T  n      rT  asked  him  how  it  might  be  best  preserved. 

Dodge  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the    ^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  effeciu^},  my 

following  epitaph :  ^^^^  „  ^^^ j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ..  ^  p^^,^^  ^  ^^ 

Here  lies  James  Dodge,  who  dodged  all  good,  j^|  ^f  good  ale  by  it." 

And  never  dodged  an  evil; 

And  after  dodging  all  he  could,  A  young  man,  placed  by  his  friends  as  a 

He  could  not  dodge  the  deviL  student  in  a  veterinary  college,  being  In 
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oompanj  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  was 
asked,  **If  a  broken  winded  horse  were 
brought  to  him  for  cure,  what  would  he  ^d- 
Tise?"  After  considering  for  a  moment, 
**advise,*'  said  he,  **I  should  advise  the 
owner  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible.*' 

Never  confide  in  a  young  man— new  pails 
leak.  Never  tell  your  secret  to  the  aged — 
old  doors  seldom  shut  closely. 

A  philosopher  being  asked  of  whom  he 
had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  replied, 
*H>f  the  blind,  who  do  not  lift  their  feet  un- 
til they  have  first  sounded  with  their  stick 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  going  to 
tread." 

Qooo  Authority. 

Home  Tooke,  during  his  contest  for 
Westminster,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  par- 
tisan of  his  opponent,  of  not  a  very  reputa- 
ble character :  "Well,  Mr.  Tooke,  you  will 
have  all  the  blackguards  with  you  to-^lay.** 
*<  1  am  delighted  to  near  it,  sir,  and  from 
such  good  authority,*^ 

Good  Charaoteb. 

An  Irish  ^ntleman,  parting  with  a  lazy 
servant- woman,  was  asked,  with  respect  to 
her  industry,  whether  she  was  whsit  is 
termed  afraid  of  work.  *K>h !  not  all,'*  said 
he ;  *'not  at  all ;  she*li  frequently  lie  down 
and  fall  asleep  by  the  very  side  of  it." 

Good  Excusk. 

An  attorney,  on  being  called  to  account 
tor  having  acted  unprofessionally  in  taking 
less  than  the  usual  fees  fh>m  his  client, 
pi  ended  that  he  had  taken  all  the  man  had. 
lie  was  tberenpon  honorably  acquitted. 

Good  Eyrh. 

A  man  of  wit  being  asked  what  pleasure 
ho  could  have  in  the  company  of  a  pretty 
woman,  who  was  a  loquacious  simpleton, 
replied,  '*I  love  to  see  her  talk." 

Good  Fit. 

**My  boots  are  getting  tight,"  said  a  fel- 
low, after  his  fifth  glass.  *«If  they  were  not 
they  would  not  fit  you  at  all." 

Good  Hearted  Fellow. 

In  a  valedictory  address  an  editor  wrote  : 
**If  we  have  offended  any  man  in  the  short 
but  brilliant  course  of  our  public  career, 
let  him  send  us  a  new  hat^  and  we  will  then 
forget  the  past."    A  good  chap  that. 

Good  Investment. 

An  English  Journal  lately  contained  the 
following  announcement :    To  be  aold^  one 


himdred  and  thirty  lawsolts,  the  propwtjr 
of  an  attorney  retiring  fh>ni  baaine«.— N* 
B.    The  clients  are  rich  and  obstinate. 

Gk>OD  JUDOB. 

"Honesty  is  the  beet  policy,"  said  a 
Scotchman.  ••  I  know  it,  my  fHend,  for  J 
have  tried  baith,** 

Gk>OD  Mixture. 

An  eminent  painter  was  once  asked  what 
he  mixed  his  colors  with,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce so  extraordinary  an  eflfeot.  **I  mix 
them  with  brains^  sir,"  waa  his  answer. 

Good  Reasons. 

A  rich  peer  resolved  to  make  his  wili ; 
and  having  remembered  all  his  domestics 
except  his  steward,  the  omission  was  re- 
spectfully pointed  out  to  him  by  the  law« 
yer.  **I  shall  leave  him  nothing,"  said  the 
nobleman,  "because  he  has  served 
these  twenty  years.' 


» 


A  certain  minister  going  to  visit  one  of 
his  sick  parishioners,  asked  him  how  he 
had  rested  during  the  night.  **Oh,  won- 
drously  ill,  sir,"  replied  he,  **for  mine  eyes 
have  not  come  together  these  three  nights." 
**Wliat*sthe  reason  of  that  ?"  said  the  other. 
**Ala8 1  sir,"  says  he,  "because  my  nose  was 
betwixt  them." 

"That*s  a  pretty  bird,  grandma,"  said  a 
little  boy.  "Yes,"  replied  the  old  dame« 
"and  he  never  cries."  "That's  because 
lie's  never  washed,"  rejoined  the  young- 
ster. 

A  gentleman,  talking  with  his  gardener^ 
expressed  his  admiration  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  trees.  "Why,  yes,  air,"  says  the 
man ;  "please  to  consider  that  they  have 
nothini;  else  to  do." 

Good  Wipe. 

A  very  excellent  lady  was  desired  by 
another  to  teach  her  what  secret  sho  had  to 
preserve  her  husband's  liivor.  "It  is,"  said 
she,  "by  doing  all  that  pleases  him,  and 
by  enduring  patiently  all  that  displeasea 
me. 
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Graoe. 

Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  child,  foond  long 
graces  used  by  his  father  before  meals  very 
tedious;  one  day  alter  the  winter's  provl* 
sion  had  been  salted,  "I  think,  fitthery** 
said  Benjamin,  "  if  you  were  to  say  Cfr(t09 
over  the  whole  cask  once  for  all,  it  would 
be  saving  a  vast  amount  of  time." 
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Gbbat  Cabbaqb. 

A  foreigner  asked  an  English  tailor  how 
muoh  cloth  was  necessary  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  ?  He  replied,  **  twelve  3rards.*'  As* 
tonished  at  the  quantity,  he  went  to  another, 
who  said  **  eeven  would  be  sufficient."  Not 
thinking  of  the  exorbitancy  even  of  the 
demand,  all  his  rage  was  against  the  first 
tailor ;  so  to  him  he  went.  **  Bow  did  you 
dare,  sir,  ask  twelve  3rards  of  cloth,  to  make 
ne  what  your  neighbor  says  he  can  do  for 
seven?**  "Lord,  sirl*'  replied  the  man, 
«  my  neighbor  can  easily  do  It,  he  has  but 
three  children  tQ  clothe,  I  have  six,** 

Gbbatbst  Mon abch. 

A  gentleman  having  a  servant  with  a 
very  thick  skull,  used  often  to  call  him  the 
king  of  fools.  *<I  wish,"  said  the  fellow 
one  day,  **you*d  make  your  words  good.  I 
should  then  be  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world." 

Growl. 

He  that's  married  once  may  be 
Pardoned  his  infirmity; 
He  that  marries  twice  is  mad ; 
But  if  you  can  find  a  fool 
Marrying  thrice,  don't  spare  the  lad, 
Flog  him,  flog  him  back  to  school. 

Gubssinq. 

**Jack,  which  is  the  way  to  Epping?" 
*'How  do  you  know  my  name  is  Jack?" 
*<I  guessed  it."  **Then  guess  your  way  to 
Epping." 

Guide  to  Government  Situations. 

Dr.  Henniker,  being  engaged  in  private 
conversation  with  the  great  'Ebt\  of  Chat- 
ham, his  lordship  asked  him  how  he  defined 
wit.  "My  lord,"  said  the  doctor  "wit  Is 
like  what  a  pension  would  be,  given  by 
your  lordship  to  your  humble  servant,  a 
good  thing  well  applied." 

Half  a  Report. 

"  How  this  world  is  inclined  to  slander," 
said  a  maiden  lady  to  an  English  noble- 
man. "  Can  you  believe  it,  sir,  some  of  my 
malicious  acquaintances  reported  that  I 
had  twins."  "  Madam,  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
believe  only  half  what  I  hear,"  replied  his 
k>rd8hip. 

Half  Mourning. 

A  little  girl  hearing  her  mother  say  she 
was  going  in  half -mourning,  inquired  if 
any  of  her  relatioiui  were  haXf-dwid  f 


A  Jew  paying  particular  attention  to  m 
ham  of  l>aoon,  when  asked  what  he  was 
saying  to  it,  replied,  "  I  was  saying,  thoa 
almost  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian*" 

Hand  and  Glovb. 

A  dyer,  in  a  court  of  Justice,  being  ordered 
to  hold  up  his  hand,  that  was  all  black; 
"take  off  your  glove,  fHend,"  said  the 
J  udge  to  him,—"  put  on  your  speetcieles,  mj 
lord,"  said  the  dyer. 

Hatching. 

James  the  First  would  say  to  his  lords  in 
the  council,  when  they  sat  upon  any  great 
measure,  and  came  to  him  from  council, 
"well,  you  have  <a<,  but  what  have  you 
hatched?** 

Heavy  Jury. 

The  agflcregate  weight  of  a  late  Jury  of 
twelve  men  in  Indiana  was  stated  to  be  2,882 
pounds ;  Just  think  of  a  poor  fellow's  being 
tried  by  2,832  pounds  avoirdupois  of  Jury. 
It  would  seem  fitter  that  the  Jury  itself 
would  be  tried  by  the  tallow-chandler. 

Helping  each  Other. 

A  master  of  a  ship  called  down  in  the 
hold,  "  Who's  there?"  "Will,  sir,"  was  the 
answer.  "What  are  you  doing?"  "Noth- 
ing, sir."  "Is  Tom  there?"  "Yes,"  an- 
swered Tom.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
"  Helping  Will,  sir." 

ECen-Peckrd  HusbandC 

Curst  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  In  life. 

The  crouching  vassal  to  a  tyrant  wife, 

Whohasno  will  but  by  her  high  permission, 

Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession. 

Who  must  to  her  liis  dear  friends'  secrets 

tell. 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  — ; 

Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 

I'd  break  her  spirit  or  I'd  break  her  heart* 

Henry  VIII, 

This  monarch,  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymore,  had  some  difficulty  to  get  another 
wife.  His  first  offer  was  to  the  DuchCM 
Dowager  of  Milan ;  but  her  answer  walk 
"  She  had  but  one  head ;  if  she  had  two,  one 
should  have  been  at  his  service." 

Hint  for  Genealogists. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  derived  his  pedigree 
flrom  Xoah,  explained  it  in  this  manner: 
"Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
one  more.*\ 
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HOOB. 

A  man  on  his  way  to  market  with  a  load 
of  dead  hogs,  obaerving  a  girl  courtesy  to 
him,  asked  her  why  she  did  courtesy  to 
dead  hogs?  **I  do  not."  said  she,  **bat 
pay  my  respects  to  the  live  oim." 

HONBTMOON. 

Among  fashionables,  a  coaohmaker  re- 
marked, that  a  aoeiable  was  all  the  ton  du- 
ring honeymoon,  and  a  sulky  alter. 

Hot  headed. 

A  woman  in  Indiana  has  demanded  a  di- 
Toroe  Arom  her  huskMind  because  he  has  cold 
feet.  We  think  she  must  be  as  hot  headed 
as  he  is  cold  footed. 

Uow  TO  Lbabn  Wisdom,  and  Rxxaiii 
Dishonest. 

The  *'  Memphis  Eagle,"  wants  to  know 
how  a  man  can  **  learn  the  philosophy  of 
human  wisdom  and  be  otherwise  than  hon- 
est." The  process  is  very  simple:  he  has 
only  to  forget  to  put  into  practice  the  wis- 
dom he  has  acquired. 

How  TO  Lib  East. 

An  Illinois  editor  boasts  of  having  been 
presented  with  an  exquisite  mattress  and  a 
beautiful  counterpane.  We  suppose  he  will 
now  lie  easier  than  ever,  if  that's  possible. 

How  TO  LivB  TO  Old  Age. 

A  certain  young  clergyman,  modest  al- 
most to  bash  fulness,  was  once  asked  by  a 
country  apothecary,  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter, in  a  public  and  crowded  assembly,  and 
in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficient  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  company,  <*  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  patriarchs  lived  to  such  ex- 
treme old  age?"  To  whicli  question  he  im- 
mediately answered,  "perhaps  they  took 
no  physic.** 

How  TO  Make  a  Man  of  Consbquenob. 

A  brow  austere,  a  circumspective  eye, 
A  frequent  shrug  of  the  os  humeri^ 
A  nod  sifl^nificant,  a  stately  gait, 
A  blustering  manner,  and  a  tone  of  weight, 
A  smile  sarcastic,  an  expressive  stare, — 
Adoptali  these,  as  time  and  place  will  bear; 
Then  rest  assured,  that  those  of  little  sense 
Will  deem  you,  sure,  a  man  of  consequence. 

How  TO  Prevent  Suioidb. 

A  Hibernian  senator,  speaking  of  suicide, 
said,  **The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  make 
it  a  capital  offense,  j»«niaAa&2eicri<Ad6aM«"   | 


Humor  under  Diffioultixs. 

A  critic  one  day  talked  to  Jerrold  abool 
the  humor  of  a  celebrated  noveliflt» 
dramatist,  and  poet,  who  was  certainly  no 
humorist.  ''Humor,"  exclaimed  Jerroldf 
**why  he  sweats  at  a  Joke  like  a  Titan  at  a 
thunderbolt!" 

Idolatry. 

The  toilette  of  a  woman  is  an  altar  erected 
by  self-love  to  vanity. 

Important  to  Bachblors. 

Some  clever  fellow  has  invented  a  new 
kind  of  ink,  called  **the  love  letter  ink." 
It  is  a  sure  preventative  against  ail  cases  of 
*' breach  of  promise,"  as  the  ink  Jade% 
away  and  leaves  the  sheet  blanlL«  in  about 
four  weelLS  after  being  written  upon. 

Impromptu  of  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Lord  Erskine  liavingonce  asserted  in  Mbm 
presence  of  Lady  Erskine  and  Mr.  Shezl* 
dan,  that  a  wife  was  only  a  tin  canister  tied 
toone*s  tail,  Sheridan  at  oncd  presented 
these  lines : 

Lord  Erskine  at  woman  presuming  to  rail. 
Calls  a  wife  '<a  tin  canister  tied  to  one's  tail,** 
And  fair  Lady  Ann,  while  the  subject  h« 

carries  on. 
Seems  hurt  at  his  lordship*s  degrading  corn- 

parison. 
But  wherefore   **  degrading?"  considered 

aright, 
A  canister's    useful,    and    polished,  and 

bright ; 
And  should  dirt  its  original  purity  hide, 
'Tis  the  fault  of  the  puppy  on  whom  it  is 

tied. 

In  a  Hurrt. 

A  fellow  had  to  cross  a  river,  and  entered 
the  boat  on  horseback ;  on  being  asked  th« 
cause,  he  replied,  **  I  must  ride  because  I 
am  in  a  hurry." 

In  Bad  Hands. 

A  minister  approached  a  mischievous  ur- 
chin, and  lading  his  hand  upon  hisshoulder, 
thus  addressed  him :  **  My  son,  I  believe 
the  devil  has  hold  of  you."  **  I  believe  h« 
has  too,"  was  the  significant  reply  of  the 
urchin. 

Incapacity. 

A  young  ecclesiastic  asked  his  bishop  p^r* 
mission  to  preach.  **  I  would  permit  jrou," 
answered  the  prelate, "  but  nature  will  not." 

Incrbasino  thb  Distance. 
When  it  was  proposed  to   adopt  the 
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English  measure  of  miles  in  Ireland,  it  was  in  taking  him  np.    Without  any  reflection 

hnmorously  objected  that  it  would  inoreafie  on  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  the  loser  ob- 

ihe  distance  between  the  towns,  that  travel-  served  to  the  winner,  *<T6  be  sure,  I  have 

ors  mudt  rise  earlier  in  the  morning  to  per-  lost ;  but  don*t  you  remember,  about  the 

form  their  Journeys.  third  story  you  made  a  slip?  I  was  then  in 

Iin>iAN  Devils.  **^** 

A   clergyman   in    Massachnsetts,   more  Ibish  Nbobo. 

than  a  century  ago,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  An  Irishman,  with  his  fkmily,  landing 

Gk)neral  Court  on  some  subject  of  interest  at  Philadelphia,  was  assisted  on  shore  by  a 

which  was  then  under  discussion.    The  negro  who  spoke  to  Patrick  in  Irish.    The 

clerk  read  the  letter,  in  which  there  seemed  latter  taking  the  black  fellow  for  one  of  his 

to  be  this  very  remarkable  sentence :    "  I  own  countrymen,  asked  how  long  he  had 

address  you  not  as  magistrates,  but  as  In-  been  in  America?    *'About  four  months,*' 

iiian  devils.**    The  clerk   hesitated,   and  was  the  reply.    The  chop-fallen  Irishman 

looked  careftiUy  and  said,  **Yes,  he  ad-  turned   to  nis  wife  and  exclaimed,  **But 

dresses  you  as  Indian  devils,**    The  wrath  four  months  in  this  country,  and  almost  as 

of  the  honorable  body  wais  aroused:  they  black  as  Jet.*' 

pasMd  a  vote  of  censure,  and  wiote  to  the  i„„kam'8  Answer. 

reverend  gentlemen  lor  an   explanation,  ^„  iri,h,nan  Inquired  at  tbe  poatoffloe 

&om  which  It  appeared  that  he   did  not  j^  Beaton  If  there  were  any  letter*  for  him. 

address  them  aa  magiatratea  but  as  "indl-  ..your  name,  air,"  aald  the  derk.    "That 

""""'*  you  will  find  upon  the  letters,"  replied  Pat. 

IMDOSTBT  AND  PbBSXTBBANOB.  IbISHKAN'8  PlEA 

A  spendthrift  said :  "Flveyearsagolwas  ..^^^              „    '  „,  ^^j  guilty?"  asked 

not  worth  a  farthing  In  the  world  i  now  see  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j  arraigns  of  a  prisoner  the  other 

where  I  am  through  my  own  exertions."  ^         "An- sure  now."  said  Pat,  "what  are 

"  Well,  where  are  youT     Inquired  a  neigh-  ^  j,,,^  ,„,  ^ut  to  find  that  out  T" 
bor ;  "  why,  I  now  owe  more  than  a  thousand 

pounds."  Ibish  Wit. 


iNQENiotra  Device. 


Irish  wit  la  ready  wit.    Various  phases 

_ .  of  It  are  recorded  as  foUowa  by  travelers; 

The  Irish  girt  told  herforblddenlovershe       ^^en  I  heard  a  grave  gentleman-like 
was  longing  to  possess  his  portrait,  and  In-  ,^  ^^^^  Ballybrogue  station  of  the 

tended  to  obtain  It.     "But  how  If  your  Great  Punster  railway,  say  to .  friend,  who 

friends  see  it?  "  Inquired  he.    "  Ah,  but  I'll  ^^^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^  .l,^^ ^        ^^  t^^  ^,1, 

tell  the  artist  not  to  make  it  like  you.  so  they  i,„^,  ^,  ^„j„  ^  j,^^,  ^^  ^,,4^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^l^ 

won't  know  It."  ap«nd  It  thinking  of  aU  the  kind  things  he 

Inoenioub  RB7I.T  OF  A  SoLDiEB.  (the  friend)  had  been  saying  to  him,  I 

A  soldier  In  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Marl-  said,  "  The  Irish  are  a  polite  people." 

borough,  took  the  name  of  that  general,       ^^^^  I  saw  at  •  Dublin  theatre,  the 

who  reprimanded  him  for  It.    "  How  am  I  ^j^^j,  ^^^^  j^  .  „,.„      ^  ^^  ^y^^^^  1       ^^ 

to  blame.  General?  "  said  the  soldier,  "I  j,„^j  ^j  j,,,  manager  because  he  wouldn't 

have  the  choice  of  names;  If  I  had  known  introduce  a  naUonal  jig  In  the  middle  of 

one  more  Illustrious  than  youra.  I  should  j^  Somnanibuta,  1  said,  "TAe  IriA  or*  a» 

have  taken  It."  exeitabU  people," 
In  Hopes  Hb  Would  Makb  a  "Smp."  ,„^         _„,  . . 

Two  Irish  brickUyers  were  working  at  .k^."*"*  ?k.         ^*^^!  T^.^  "••*" 

some  houses,  and  one  of  them  was  bo«^ing  *•"«  »<»'",'»  t'  "^  f  °1°«'"»»' »»«*  there  wa. 

of  the  steadiness  with  which  hecould  carry  •  »"•"  lake  upln  MuUacap,  County  Kerry, 

a  load  to  any  height.    The  other  oontosted  r^,'*""  «"'^"**^  •,«•*"*  •*"'  ^^  "TT 

the  poin^  and  the  conversation  ended  In  a  twice  round  the  indosure  every  day  at  two 

bet  that  he  could  not  carry  him  In  his  hod  "'fT^:  T"*?/  ^t    r^l'^  *"    *  "**  « 

up  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  a  building.    The  ^."  *" "'  ^  *',f '  "^*«  ^^  «••  "  •"P*'***- 

experiment  was  made:    Pat  phused  him-  «•«««?«<»?'«• 

self  In  the  bod,  and  hia  comrade,  after  a      When  a  Tlpperaiy  landlord,  In  a  Oalway 

great  deal  of  care  and  exertion,  sacoeeded  railway  oanrii^  told  me  he  waa   anib 
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hamed  <*The  Woodoook,*'  beoaoae  he  had 
been  shot  at  80  often  by  the  **noblest  ten- 
antry" and  miaeed,  I  said  ^^TKe  Irish  are 
a  revengeful  people*** 

When  I  saw  my  Mend  Mike  Rooney's 
best  blue  breeches  stutfed  into  his  window 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  I  said,  **  tUe  Irish  are  a 
thoughtless  people.  *  * 

And  lastly,  when  I  refused  the  beggar 
woman  at  C^lebar  a  half-penny,  and  she 
ironioally  hoped  **the  Lord  would  make 
my  bed  that  night  in  heaven/'  I  said,  **M€ 
Irish  are  a  ufiUy  people.** 

Ilf  SUSPBNSK. 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  iu  life 
in  trees,  and  never  leaves  them  but  from 
force  or  accident.  The  eagle  to  the  sky, 
the  mole  to  the  ground,  the  sloth  to  the 
trees;  but  what  is  most  extraordinary,  he 
lives  not  upon  the  branches  but  under  them. 
He  moves  suspended,  rests  suspended, 
sleeps  suspended,  and  passes  his  life  in  sus- 
pense—like a  young  clergyman  distantly  re- 
lated to  a  bishop. 

In  the  Dabk. 

Upon  the  memorable  dark  day,  19th 
March,  1790,  a  lady  wrote  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Byies,  in  Boston,  as  follows:  <*Dear 
Doctor,  how  do  you  account  for  this  dark- 
ness ?**  To  which  he  replied,  as  wittily  as 
briefly,  *'  Dear  Madam,  1  am  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  yon  are." 

In  thb  Stocks. 

An  Irishman  being  told  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  put  his  money  in  the  stocks, 
••Well,"  said  he,  "I  never  had  a  fiirthing 
in  the  stocks,  but  I  have  had  my  legs  often 
enough  in  them.*' 

Intolerablb  Coxcombs. 

Of  all  coxcombs,  the  most  intolerable  in 
conversation,  is  your  fighting  fool,  and 
your  opinionated  wit.  The  one  is  always 
talking  to  show  his  parts,  and  the  other 
always  quarreling  to  show  his  valor. 

Introduction. 

A  conceited  fellow  introducing  his  firiend 
into  company,  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  assure 
you  he  is  not  so  great  a  fool  as  he  seems." 
The  gentleman  immediately  replied, 
'*  therein  consists  the  difference  between 
me  and  my  friend." 

In  Want  of  a  Husband. 

A  young  lady  was  told  by  a  married  lady, 
that  she  had  better  predpitate  herself  from 


off  the  rooks  of  the  Fsasaio  Falls  Into  tbm 
basin  beneath  than  marry.  The  yoon^ 
lady  replied,  <*  I  would  if  I  thought  I  should 
find  a  husband  at  the  bottom." 

Jaw. 

During  the  examination  of  a  witne» 
whose  Jaws  were  much  swollen,  the  Judge 
told  him  that  he  would  make  an  excellent 
lawyer.  •*  Why  so?"  inquired  the  witness. 
**  Because  you  have  an  uncommon  amount 
of  Jaw,"  replied  the  Judge. 

Job  Miller. 

Poor  Joe  Miller  going  one  day  along  the 
Strand,  an  impudent  Derby  Captain  came 
nwaggering  up  to  him,  and  thrust  between 
him  and  the  wall.  •*  I  don*t  use  to  give  the 
wall  to  every  Jackanapes,"  said  he.  **But 
I  do,"  said  Joe,  and  so  made  way  for  him. 

Johnson,  Dr. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  courted  Mrs.  Porter, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  of  moan  extraction ;  tliat  he  had 
no  money,  and  that  he  had  an  uncle  hang^ 
ed !  The  lady,  by  way  of  reducing  herself 
to  an  equality  with  the  Doctor,  replied, 
**  that  she  had  no  more  money  tiian  him- 
self, and  that,  though  she  had  not  had  a  rela» 
tion  hanged,  she  had  fifty  who  deserved 
hanging." 

Johnson's  Opinion  op  Mrs.  Siddonb. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Mrs.  SiddonSi 
he  paid  her  two  or  three  very  elegant  ooin- 
plimentR.  When  she  retired,  he  said  to  Dr. 
Glover,  **  Sir,  she  is  a  prodigiously  fine  wo* 
man."  "Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Olover,  "but 
don*t  you  think  she  is  much  finer  upon  the 
stage,  when  she  is  adorned  by  an 7"  "Sir," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "on  the  stage  art  do^ 
not  adorn  her :  nature  cuiorns  her,  and  art 
glorifies  her." 

JOKBS. 

The  cayenne  of  conversation,  and  salt  of 
life.  "A  Joke's  prosperity,"  says  Shakes* 
peare,  "lies  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer;"  and 
indeed  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  diflloult 
to  pronounce,  whether  it  be  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one,  visibly  speaking,  for  the  bon  moi 
may  be  too  witty  to  be  pleasant,  or  at  least 
to  elicit  laughter,  while  a  poor  pleasant ry« 
by  the  help  of  some  ludicrous  turn,  or  ex- 
pression,or  association  of  ideas,  may  pnniuoe 
caohlnation,  a  gorge  deploy ee.  Nay,  there 
are  oases  in  which  a  Joke  becomes  positively 
good  from  its  being  so  intolerably  bad,  and 
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Ib  applanded,  in  the  inyene  ratio  of  its  upon  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  oompanj 

merit,  as  the  greatest  honors  are soknetimes  for  his  opinion;  **Ck>u8in,*'  said  she,  **do 

showered   on   men   who  have   the    least  yon.believe  I  am  in  the  right  when  I  say  I 

honor.    The  admiration  excited   by  the  am  but  forty  7"    "I  am  sure,  madam,"  re- 

hig;hest  order  of  wit  is  generally  serious,  plied  he,  **  I  ought  not  to  dispute  it,  for  I 
because  it  sets  ufc  thinlcing.    It  was  said  of  have  constantly  heard  you  say  so  for  aboyo 

a  crafty  Israelite,  who  deserted  the  Hebrew  these  ten  years." 

faith,  without  embracing  that  of  the  Chris-  Justicb. 

tians,  and  yet  endeavored  to  make  both  ^^^.er  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  committed 
parties  subservient  to  his  selfish  views,  "that  ^  prison  for  contempt  of  conrt,  by  the 
he  resembled  the  blank  leaf  betweeh  the  Chief  Justice,  King  Henry  Fourth  re- 
Old  and  New  Testament,  belonging  to  turned  thanks  to  God,  that  he  had  given 
neither,  and  making  a  cover  of  both.  No  him  a  judge  who  knew  how  to  administer, 
one  would  laugh  at  this ;  it  is  exactly  that  ^nd  a  son  who  could  obey  the  law. 
description  of  wit  which  has  been  defined, 
«*an  unexpected  association  of  apparently  Justice  Midas. 

dissimilar    idead,  exciting    pleasure  and  ^  Jadg®.  Joking  a  young  barrister,  said, 

surprise."  "  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  were  turned  into  a  horse  and 

-.      .  „                             .  ^,  ,         -.^    -  an  ass,  which  would  you  prefer  to  be?"  •*The 

Lord  Byron  was  once  asked  by  a  friend,  "^               „       ^      ^     barrister  "I've 

in  the  green  room  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  ^^  7  *"'^'    replied  tne  oarrister,    i  ve 

w  ^i-     u    jij      ^  Aui  1   w<-.ir  ii^.t-.^  heard  of  an  cw«  l)eing  made  a  judge,  but  a 

whether  he  did  not  think  Miss  Kelley*s  act-  „            ®               j     o» 

ing  in  the  "Maid  and  the  Magpie,"  exceed-  °**"®  r^eve^t. 

ingly    natural?    "I   really    cannot  say,"  Keen  Reply. 

said  his  lordship,  "I  was  never  innocent  of  A  retired  vocalist,  who  had  acquired  a 

stealing  a  silver  spoon."    This  is  drollery,  large  fortune,  by  marriage,  was  asked  to 

rather  than  wit,  and  excites  our  laughter,  sing  in  company.    "Allow  me,"  said  he, 

without  claiming  any  portion  of  our  admi-  "  to  imitate  the  nightingale,  which  does  not 

ration.  sing  after  it  has  made  its  nest,** 

One  of  ourpoet8,4i  remarkably  cadaver-  Keeping  out  of  the  Wet. 

ous-looking  man,  recited  a  poem,  descrip-  An  Irishman,  angling  in  the  rain,  was  ob- 

tive  of  a  country  walk,  in  which  the  follow-  served  to  keep  his  line  under  the  arch  of  a 

ing  couplet  occurred :  bridge ;  upon  being  asked  his  reason,  he 

»«The  redbreast,  with  his  ftirtive  glance,  gay©  the  following  answer :     "To  be  sure, 

"Comes  and  looks  at  me  askance ;"  the  fishes  will  be  after  crowding  there,  in 

upon  which  a  wag  exclaimed :    "Gad !  if  order  of  keep  out  of  the  wet." 

it  had  been  a  carrion-crow,  he  would  have  ^^^^^  ,^  There, 

stared  you  full  In  the  face."    A  remark  so  ..  j  ^j^^  ^  ^^^j^  ^^            ^  ^j^^j^ 

humorous  and  unexpected  that   t  was  re-  j^  j  ^^^^  formed,"  said  a  noodle  to  his 

ceived  with  a  unanimous  shout  of  laughter.  ^^^^,  ..j  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  j„  ^^  ^^^_„ 

Here,  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  if  it  did  „y^^^  ^^^^„  interposed  the  friend  with  a 

not  amount  to  wit,  was  something  better,  j^^  ^^  surprise,  "then  you  shall 

or.  at  all  events,  more  stimulative  of  the  rial-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ .     ^^  .^  ^^^  , 

ble  faculties.  it  may  be  sometime  before  you  get  another." 

Jumping  "  to  "  a  Conclusiow .  Knew  His  Praters. 

A  young  man  in  Alabama  undertook,  for  ^^^  gentlemen,  di^uUng  about  religion, 

a  wager,  to  leap  down  a  bank  fifteen  feet  ^^  Button's  ooflfee  house,  said  one  of  them, 

high,  and  killed  himself  In  the  act.    This  ..  j  wonder,  sir,  you  should  talk  of  religion, 

wasone  way  of  "  Jumping  to  a  eanelusUm.**  ^^^^^  j,jj  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  guineas,  you  can't 

Just  as  Wonderful.  aay  the  Lord's  Prayer."    "  Done,"  said  the 

A  gentleman  asked  a  friend  in  a  very  other,  "  and  Sir  Richard  Stute  shall  hold 

knowing  manner,  " Pray,  did  you  ever  see  the  stakes."    Tie  money  was  deposited; 

a  eat^fishV*    "No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  the  gentleman  began  with,    'I  believe  in 

I've  seen  a  rope-walk.**  God,"  and  so  went  cleverly  through  the 

Just  Forty.  Creed.    "Well,"  said  the  other,  "I  own  I 

A  ^dy's  age  happening  to  be  questioned,  have  lost ;  I  did  not  think  he  could  have 

■he  affirmed  she  was  but  forty,  and  called  done  it." 
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KifooKBD  Down  Aif  Euiphant. 

In  Newburyport,  a  few  days  ago,  a  mafl 
of  but  ordinary  btatare  knocked  <iown  an 
elephant !    He  was  an  auoUoneer. 

Knowing  Best. 

**I  wish,  reverend  fkther/'  said  Carran 
to  Father  O'Leary,  **  that  yoa  were  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  had  the  keys  of  heaven,  beoauae 
then  you  would  let  me  in."  **  By  my  honor 
and  oonsoienoe,''  replied  O'Leary,  **it  woold 
be  better  for  you  that  I  had  the  keys  of  the 
other  place,  for  then  I  oould  let  you  ouU* 

Knowing  His  Man. 

A  man  was  brought  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, charged  with  stealing  a  silver  ladle, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  orown  was  rather 
severe  upon  the  prisoner  for  being  an  attor- 
ney. *<Ck)me,  come,*'  said  his  lordship, 
*< don't  exaggerate  matters;  if  the  fellow 
had  been  an  attorney,  he  would  have  «to2en 
the  bowl  as  well  as  the  ladle." 

IaAP  Dogs. 

The  attachment  of  some  ladies  to  their 
lap  dogs,  amounts  in  some  instances  to  in- 
fatuation. I  have  heard  of  a  lap  dog  biting 
a  piece  out  of  a  male  visitor's  leg ;  his  mis- 
tress thus  expressed  her  compassion :  **Poor 
dear  little  creature,  I  hope  it  will  not  make 
him  sick." 

Law  and  Physio. 

A  learned  Judge  being  asked  the  differ- 
ence between  law  and  equity  courts,  replied, 
**  At  common  law  you  are  done  for  at  once; 
at  equity,  you  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
One  is  pruaaic  a^id,  and  the  other  laudO" 
num. 

When  Dr.  H.  and  Sergeant  A.  were  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm,  a  wag  said  to  a  fHend : 
**  These  two  are  Just  equal  to  one  highway- 
man." *•  Why,"  was  the  response.  •«  Be- 
cause it  is  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor— your  money 
or  your  life,** 

IiAWTER  AND  GLIBNT. 

Two  lawyers,  when  a  knotty  case  was  o'er. 
Shook  hands  and  were  as  good  fHends  as 

before ; 
** Zounds,"  says  the  losing  client,  <*how 

came  you 
To  be  snch  friends,  who  were  such  foes  Just 

now?" 
"Thou  fool,"  says  one,  "we  lawyers,  tho' 

so  keen, 
Like  shears  ne'er  out  ourselves,  bul  what's 

l>etween." 


Lawyer  and  Physician. 

A  lawyer  and  physician  having  a  dispute 
about   precedence,    referred   to  Diogenes, 
who  gave  it  in  fiivor  of  the  lawyer  in  thesa 
terms:    Let  the  thief  go  be/ore,  and  the  ex 
eeuUoner  follow. 

Lawyer's  House.; 

The  lawyer's  house,  if  I  have  rightly  read, 

Is  built  upon  the  fool  or  madman's  head. 

Lawyers'  Suit. 

Says  Thomas,  "  Harry,  can  yoa  tell 

How  lawyers  do,  to  dress  so  well  ?  " 
Says  Harry,  "  yes,  you  may  rely  on't. 

To  get  a  suU,  they'll  strip  a  client" 
Saya  Edward,  "  no,  they  closer  nip  him— 

They  firstobtain  the  suit— then  striphim.'* 
Laziest  Animal. 

One  of  our  writers  asks  what  sort  of  anl« 
mals  are  the  laziest.  We  think  it  likely 
that  the  oysters  are,  for  they  never  go  out 
of  their  bed  'till  they  are  pulled  out. 

Lkading  a  Merry  Lifr. 

An  impudent  ridiculous  fellow,  being 
laughed  at  by  all  who  came  In  his  company, 
told  some  of  his  acquaintances,  that  he  had 
the  happy  quality  of  laughing  at  all  who 
laughed  at  him.  "  Then,"  said  one  of  them, 
"you  lead  the  merriest  life  in  Christendom." 

Legal  Bakehouse. 

"  Why,  Latital,  your  office  is  as  hot  as  an 
oven,"  said  a  client.  "  So  it  ought  to  be," 
replied  the  lawyer;  "J  make  my  brecUl 
here.*' 

Legal  Extravagance. 

"  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I"  cried  a  young  law- 
yer, who  had  succeeded  to  his  fother's  prac- 
tice, "I've  settled  that  old  chancery  suit  at 
last."  "Settled  it  I"  cried  the  astonished 
parent,  "  why  I  gave  you  that  as  an  annuity 
for  your  life.'* 

Leg  Wit. 

One  night  Erskine  was  hastening  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped by  a  member  going  in,  who  accosted 
him:  "Who's up, Erskine?"  "Windham," 
was  the  reply.  "  What's  he  on  ?"  "  His 
legs,**  answered  the  wit. 

Letter  Wanting. 

Said  vain  Andrew  Scalp,  "My  initials,  I 

guess, 
"  Are  known,  so  I  sign  all  my  poems,  A.  S." 
Said   Jerrold,  "I  own  you're  a  reticent 

youth, 
"For  that's  telling  only  two4hirda  of  the 

troth." 
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tdB  voB  Lib. 

Two  gentlemen  standing  together,  as  a 
young  lady  passed  by  them,  one  said: 
'*There  goes  the  handsomest  woman  yon 
ever  saw.''  She  turned  baok  and  seeing 
him  very  ugly,  said :  "I  wish  I  oould  in  re- 
turn say  as  much  tor  you."  «*So  you  may, 
madam,"  said  he,  <*and  Zie  as  I  did." 

liiQHT  Bread. 

A  baker  has  invented  a  new'kind  of 
yeast.  It  makes  the  bread  so  light  that  a 
pound  only  weighs  twelve  ounoes. 

LzKB  A  Puppy. 

A  gentleman  olMerved  to  a  lady,  that  a 
mutual  fHend,  sinoe  a  lat«  illness,  had 
spoken  like  a  puppy,  •*  No  doubt,"  she  re- 
plied, **  for  I  understand  he  has  lately  taken 
to  6orA:." 

Like  Trees  Bbab  Likb  Fruit. 

A  gentleman  in  the  oountry  having  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  wife  hang  herself  on 
an  apple  tree,  a  neighbor  of  hisoame  to  him 
and  begged  he  would  g^ve  him  a  soion  of 
that  tree,  that  he  might  graft  it  upon  one  in 
his  own  orchard ;  *'  for  who  knows,"  said 
he,  "  but  it  may  bear  the  same  fruit." 

Liquid  Remedy  for  Baldness. 

Use  brandy  externally  until  the  hair 
g^ws,  and  then  take  It  internally  to  clineh 
the  roots. 

LiVB  ON  Airs. 

Musidans  ought  to  be  compared  to  cham- 
eleons.   Why  ?    Beoause  they  live  on  airs. 

Looio. 

A  man  onoe  made  a  bet,  that  he  oould 
prove  that  this  side  of  the  river  was  the  other 
side.  Pointing  to  the  opposite  shore,  be 
asked,  **Is  not  that  one  side  of  the  river?" 
"  Yes."  *•  Well,  a  river  has  but  two  sides ; 
if  that  l>e  one  side,  of  oonrse  this  is  the 
other  side.**  His  antagonist,  dumbfounded 
by  such  logic,  paid  the  money,  and  began 
to  think  with  liCacbeth,  that  **  nothing  is 
but  what  is  not." 

Long  Ago. 

X  lady,  who  was  very  submissive  and 
modest  before  marriage,  was  observed  by  a 
friend  to  use  her  tongue  pretty  freely  after. 
** There  was  a  time,"  he  remarked,  <*  when 
I  almost  imagined  she  had  no  tongue.** 
*  Tes^"  replied  the  husband,  with  a  sigh, 

tai  it's  very  long  simmP* 

28 


Long  Bills. 

An  arch  wag  onoe  said,  that  tailors  were 
like  woodcocks,  for  they  got  their  suste- 
nance by  their  long  bills. 

Long  Illnbss. 

A  clergyman  in  the  country  taking  his 
text  from  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  **  And  Peter's  wife's 
mother  lay  sick  of  the  fever,"  preached 
three  Sundajrs,  on  the  same  subject.  Soon 
after  two  country  fellows  going  across  a 
church  yard,  and  hearing  the  bell  toll,  one 
asked  the  other  who  it  was  for?  **I  can't 
exactly  tell,"  replied  he,  **  but  it  may  be 
for  Peter's  wife's  mother,  for  she  has  been 
sick  of  a  fever  thes€  three  weeks.** 

Loose  Reading. 

A  literury  lady  expressing  to  Dr.  John- 
son her  approbation  of  his  dictionary,  and 
particularly  her  satisfaction  at  his  not  ad- 
mitting any  improper  words.  "No,  ma- 
dam," replied  he,  *'  I  hope  I  have  not  soiled 
my  fingefs.  I  find,  however,  you  liave  been 
looking  for  them." 

Lord  Erskinb. 

When  Lord  Erskine  made  his  debut  at  the 
bar,  his  agitation  almost  overcame  him, 
and  he  was  Just  going  to  sit  down.  "At 
tliat  moment,"  said  he,  "I  thought  I  felt 
my  little  children  tugging  at  my  gown,  and 
the  idea  roused  me  to  an  exertion  of  which 
I  did  not  think  myself  capable." 

Lord  Jbrsby. 

A  merry  fellow  put  a  number  of  ram's 
horns  into  a  basket,  and  went  about  crying 
"new  fruit."  Lord  Jersey  hearing  the 
noise,  asked  the  man  to  show  him  the  fruit, 
and  upon  seeing  it  asked  him  "Who  the 
devil  will  buy  ram's  horns?"  To  which 
the  fellow  replied,  ^^If  you  are  provided,  I 
may  meet  others  who  are  noL** 

Lost  and  Found. 

The  ferryman,  whilst  plying  over  a  water 
which  was  only  sliKhtly  agitated,  was  asked 
by  a  timid  lady  on  his  boat,  whether  any 
persons  were  ever  lost  in  that  river.  "  Oh, 
no,"  said  he,  "  we  always  finds  *em  again, 
the  next  day." 

Lost  Thing  Found. 

An  old  woman  wishing  to  make  a  clergy- 
man believe  she  read  her  bible,  took  it  as 
he  was  coming  in  at  the  door,  and  upon 
opening  it  exclaimed,  "  well  how  glad  I  am, 
for  here  are  my  spectacles  which  1  loot  three- 
yean  ago." 
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They  say  love's  like  the  meaalei,  all  the 
worse  when  it  oomee  late  in  life.  D.  J» 

LovB  OF  Flattbrt. 

An  Irish  orator,  while  desoriblng  the  in- 
ordinate love  of  praise  that  oharaoteriaed  a 
political  antagonist,  said :  **The  honorable 
gentleman  is  so  fond  of  being  praised,  that 
I  really  believe  he  woaid  be  content  to  give 
np  the  ghost,  if  it  were  but  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  look  np  and  read  the  stone- 
cutter's puff  upon  his  grave.*' 

LuBus  Nature. 

An  agricultural  society  oflfered  premiums 
to  farmers'  daughters,  **girls  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  could  exhibit  the 
t)e8t  lot  of  butter,  not  less  than  ten  pounds." 
^That's  all  right,*'  said  an  old  maid,  '*save 
the  insinuation  that  some  girls  are  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age." 

Lying. 

Don*t  give  your  mind  to  lying.  A  lie 
may  do  very  well  for  a  time,  but,  like  a 
k)ad  shilling,  it's  found  out  at  last.       D.  J. 

Maoklin. 

Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  Maoklin  in  a 
meering  way  that  literary  men  should  con- 
verse in  the  learned  languages,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  the  dramatist  in  Latin, 
after  which  Macklin  uttered  a  long  sentence 
m  Irish.  The  doctor  again  reverted  to  the 
English  tongue,  saying,  "you  msy  speak 
very  good  Oreek^  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  that  dialect  to  converse  with  you 
fluently." 

Magna  Gharta. 

Sir  Robert  Gotten,  having  one  day  discov- 
ered that  a  man  held  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
out  for  measures,  the  original  Magna  Gharta, 
with  all  its  appendages  of  seals  and  signa- 
tures, bought  this  singular  curiosity  fbr  a 
trifle,  and  recovered  in  this  manner  what 
had  long  been  given  up  as  lost. 

Maids  Aia>  Wrvxs. 

Women  are  all  alike.  When  they  are 
maids  they  are  mild  as  milk;  once  make 
'em  wives,  and  they  lean  their  backs 
against  their  marriage  certificates  and  defy 
foa,  D«  J. 

Making  Both  Ends  Msbt. 

Bonnell  Thornton  was  a  late  sitter,  and 
consequently  a  late  riser.  '*Ali,  Bonnell," 
■aid  a  relative,  when  calling  and  fijiding 


him  in  bed,  *^otiHl  shorten  your  daya  by 
the  life  you  are  leading."  **Ver^  true, 
madam,"  he  replied,  **but  by  the  same 
rule  you  must  admit  that  I  lengthen  mif 
nights.'' 

Making  Progress. 

A  student  being  asked  what  progress  ho 
had  made  in  the  study  of  medicine,  mod- 
estly  replied:  "I  hope  I  shall  soon  be 
qualifledjMa  physician,  for  I  think  I  am 
now  able  to  eure  a  child." 

Manly  Exkrcises. 

A  farmer  who  liad  a  very  great  name  in 
the  country  for  his  dexterity  in  manly  ex- 
ercises, such  as  wrestling,  throwing  the  bar, 
and  the  like,  drew  upon  himself  many 
occasions  to  try  his  skill,  with  such  as  came 
fkr  and  near  to  challenge  him :  among  the 
rest,  a  conceited  fellow  rode  a  great  way  tu 
visit  this  champion,  and  being  told  that  he 
was  on  his  ground  behind  his  house,  he 
alighted,  and  walked  with  his  horse's  bridle 
in  his  hand,  till  he  came  to  where  he  fbund 
him  at  work ;  so  hanging  the  bridle  upon 
the  pales,  he  accosted  him  thus :  That 
having  heard  much  of  his  fame,  he  had 
come  fbrty  miles  to  try  a  fall  with  him. 
The  champion,  without  more  words,  came 
up  to  him,  and  closing  with  him  took  him, 
upon  such  an  advantageous  lock,  that  ho 
pitched  him  dean  over  the  pales;  with  • 
great  deal  of  unconcern  he  took  up  bis 
spade,  and  fell  to  work  again :  the  fellow 
getting  upon  his  legs  again,  as  nimbly  as  he 
could,  called  to  speak  to  him.  •'  Well,"  said 
the  champion,  "have  you  any  more  to  saj 
to  me?"  *<No,  no,'*  replied  the  fellow, 
'*  only  to  desire  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
throw  my  horse  after  me." 

Man  op  Mbtax^ 

Edwin  James,  examining  a  witness,  askad 
him  what  his  business  was?  He  answered, 
«« A  dealer  in  old  iron."  «•  Then,"  said  the 
counsel,  ^'yon  must  of  course  be  a  thieL** 
**I  don't  see,"  said  the  witness,  **why  a  ) 
dealer  in  iron  must  necessarily  be  a  thief 
more  than  a  dealer  in  braes.'* 

Many  Such. 

A  reprobate  priest  finding  some  diffionllgr 
in  putting  on  his  surplice,  swore  he  thonglii 
the  devil  was  in  it  ''Amen,"  said  tka 
clerk. 

Man  withoxtt  a  Rival. 

Qeneral  Lee  one  day  found  Dr.  Gutting, 
the  army  Burgeon,  who  was  a  liandaoaas 
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And  dreniy  man,  arranging  his  oravat  oom- 
plaoently  before  a  glass,  **  Catting,"  said 
Lee,  **yoa  mnst  be  the  happiest  man  in 
creation. *•  "  Why,  Generai  T"  « *  Beoanse," 
replied  Lee,  *<yoa  are  in  love  with  your- 
self, and  you  have  not  a  rival  npon  earth." 

Mark  of  Rbspbot. 

Cougreve  was  disputing  a  point  of  fkot 
with  a  man  of  a  very  positive  disposition, 
but  one  who  was  not  overburdened  with 
sense.  The  latter  said  to  him,  **If  the  fSMst 
is  not  as  I  have  stated,  I'll  give  you  my 
head."  **I  aooept  it,"  said  Congreve,  '*for 
trifie9  show  respect." 

Marbiaob  Portions. 

A  woman  of  Athens  onoe  asked  a  Lace- 
demonian wife,  by  way  of  satire,  what  por- 
tion she  had  given  to  her  hust>and  7  **My 
ehastity^^^  was  her  noble  reply. 

Mbastjrb  fob  Mbasubb. 

A  -fellow  stole  Lord  Chatham's  large 
gouty  shoes.  His  servant  not  finding  them, 
began  to  curse  the  thief.  **Never  mind," 
said  his  lordsliip,  ''all  the  harm  I  wish  the 
rogue  is,  that  the  shoes  mayyl^  AtiTi." 

MbaSURIXG  his  DiSTANCfB. 

A  browbeating  counsel  asked  a  witness 
how  feu*  he  had  been  fh>m  a  certain  place. 
<*  Just  four  yards,  two  feet  and  six  inches," 
was  the  reply.  '*Uow  came  you  to  be  so 
exact,  my  friend?"  "  Because  I  expected 
Bome  fool  or  other  would  ask  me,  and  so  I 
measured  it." 

Mblodbamatio  Hit. 

Burke's  was  a  complete  failure,  when  he 
flung  the  dagger  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  produced  nothing  but  a 
smothered  laugh,  and  a  Joke  from  Sheri- 
dan :  **  The  gentleman  has  brought  us  the 
jfcnt/e,  but  Where's  the  fork  ?" 

Mbn  of  Wbioht. 

If  fiat  men  ride,  they  tire  the  horse. 

And  if  they  walk  themselves  that's  worse; 

Travel  at  all,  they  are  at  best 

Either  oppressors  or  oppressed. 

Mbbbt  Thought. 

They  cannot  be  complete  In  aught 

Who  are  not  humorously  prone ; 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought 

Can  hardly  have  a  Ainny  bone. 

MiOHABLMAS  MBBTIXG. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  so  bad  a 
borseman  that  when  mounted  he  generally 


attracted  unfiavorable  notice.  On  a  certain 
occasion  he  was  riding  along  a  turnpike 
road  in  the  county  of  Durham,  when  he 
was  met  by  a  wag,  who,  mistaking  his  man, 
thought  the  rider  a  good  subject  for  sport. 
'*!  say,  young  man,"  cried  the  rustic,  **Did 
you  see  a  tailor  on  the  road  ? "  *<  Yes,  I  did, 
and  he  told  me  that,  if  I  went  a  little  fur- 
ther, I  should  meet  a  goose.** 

MIDWIFBB7. 

Oeneral  Burgoyne  told  General  Oates 
that  he  was  better  for  a  midwife  than  a 
genera].  **True,"  said  G.,  "J  have  safely 
delivered  you  of  7,000  men.** 

Might  Kbbp  his  Hands  Wark. 

"I  am  very  much  troubled,  madam,  witk 
cold  feet  and  hands."  **  I  should  suppose, 
sir,  that  a  young  gentleman  who  has  had 
so  many  mitteiu  given  him  by  the  ladies 
might  at  least  keep  his  hands  warm. 


ft 


MlLBSlAN  ADVIOB. 

**  Never  be  critical  upon  the  ladies,"  wa^ 
the  maxim  of  an  old  Irish  peer,  r«)markablf- 
for  his  homage  to  the  6ex ;  *Hhe  only  way 
in  the  world  that  a  true  gentleman  ever  wik 
attempt  to  look  at  the  faults  of  a  p.'etty  wr* 
man,  is  to  shut  his  eyes.** 

Milton. 

Milton  was  asked  if  he  intended  to  instraci 
his  daughters  in  the  different  languages~tG 
which  he  replied,  "no,  sir,  one  tongue  iri 
sufficient  for  a  woman." 

Minding  His  Businbss. 

Murphy  was  asked  why  it  was  so  difficu¥ 
to  waken  him  in  the  morning :  **  Indeed, 
master,  it's  because  of  taking  your  own  ad* 
vice,  always  to  attend  to  what  I'm  about, 
so  whenever  I  sleeps^  I  pays  aUinUon  to  it." 

MiSTAXB. 

Old  Dick  Baldwin  stoutly  maintained 
that  no  man  ever  died  of  drinking.  **8ome 
puny  things,"  he  said  "have  died  of  lean^ 
ing  to  drink,  but  no  man  ever  died  of  drink- 
ing." Mr.  Baldwin  was  no  mean  authority, 
for  he  spoke  from  great  practical  experi- 
ence, and  was,  moreover,  many  years  treas- 
urer of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

MiSTAXB  SOXBWHBBB. 

"How  many  children  have  1 7*f  asked  the 
woman  of  a  spirit  rapper.  •'  Four. "  *' And 
how  many  have  I?"  asked  the  hustMind. 
«*Two  I'*  was  the  astonlihiiig  reply. 
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Mistook  his  Man. 

Mr.  Suokling,  a  olergyman  of  Norfolk, 
liaving  a  quarrel  with  a  neighboring  gentle- 
man, w)io  inauited  him,  and  at  last  told 
him  his  gown  was  Us  proteotion.  The 
doctor  replied,  '*it  may  be  mine,  but  it 
shall  not  be  yours,''  and  pulling  it  off, 
thrashed  the  aggressor. 

MoDKRN  Cities  Compared  to  Sodom. 

Our  modem  dties,  tliough  bad  enough, 
are  oertainly  a  great  deal  better  than  an- 
cient Sodom ;  they  have  a  thousand  good 

MoDSBK  Sculptor. 

Brown  and  Smith  were  met  by  an  oyer- 
dressed  individual.  **]>o  you  know  that 
chap,  Smith  ?"  said  Brown.  **  Yes,  I  know 
him ;  that  is,  I  know  of  him— he's  a  sculp- 
tor." **Suoh  a  fellow  as  that  a  sculptor? 
Surely  you  must  be  mistaken."  **  He  may 
not  be  the  kind  of  one  you  mean,  but  I 
know  that  he  chiseled  a  tailor— out  of  a  suit 
of  clothes  last  week.'* 

Modest  Ladt. 

A  would-be  modest  lady  pulled  the 
sleeve  of  her  under-garment  over  her 
wrist  when  a  physician  was  about  feeling 
her  pulse.  The  doctor  took  the  comer  of 
his  coat  and  laid  it  upon  his  patient's  arm, 
saying  **a  linen  pulse  should  have  a  woolen 
physician." 

Monet  is  Tiqht. 

**Have  you  any  loose  change  this  morn- 
ing ?"    **No  indeed,  mon  ey  is  iighi,^* 

Monet  Returned. 

A  lawyer  being  sick,  made  his  last  will, 
and  gave  all  his  estate  to  fools  and  mad- 
men. Being  asked  the  reason  for  so  doing, 
<*From  such,"  said  he,  *'I  had  it,  and  to 
such  I  give  U  again.'* 

Monet's  Worth. 

A  soldier,  having  retired  fh>m  service, 
thought  to  raise  a  few  pounds  by  writing  his 
adventures.  Having  completed  his  manu- 
script, he  offered  it  to  a  bookseller  for  forty 
pounds.  It  was  a  very  small  volume,  and 
the  bookseller  was  much  surprised  at  his  de- 
mand ;  **  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  author, 
"as  a  soldier,  I  liave  always  resolved  to  sell 
my  life  as  dearly  as  possible." 

Whilst  inspecting  a  farm  in  a  pauperised 

district,  an  enterprising  agriculturist  could 

aoi  help  noticing  the  alow,  drawling  motion 


of  one  of  the  laborers  there,  and  said,  ''mj 
man,  you  do  not  sweat  at  that  work. 
"  Why,  no,  master,"  was  the  reply,  "  seven 
shillings  a  week  isn't  sweating  wages." 

A  rich  upstart  once  asked  a  poor  person  if 
he  bad  any  idea  of  the  advantages  arising 
fh>m  riches.  **I  believe  they  give  a  rogue 
an  advantage  over  Bsx  honest  man,"  was  the 
reply. 

Monster. 

Sidney  Smith  said  that  «<the  court  of 
chancery  was  like  a  boa  constrictor,  which 
swallowed  up  the  estates  of  English  gentle- 
men in  haste,  and  digested  them  at  leisure." 

Mother  and  Daughter. 

As  a  lady  was  viewing  herself  in  a  mir- 
ror, she  said  to  her  daughter,  "What  would 
you  give  to  be  as  handsome  as  I  am?" 
"Just  as  much,"  replied  the  daughter,  *Hm 
you  would  give  to  be  as  young  as  I  am." 

Musical. 

At  a  musical  party,  a  vocalist  who  was 
shabbily  dressed,  being  complimented  on 
the  powers  of  bis  voloe,  vainly  threw  up 
his  head  and  replied,  *K>,  Lord,  sir,  I  can 
make  anything  of  it."  "Can  you,  indeed?" 
said  a  wit  in  the  company,  "then  I  advise 
you  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  it." 

Musical  Pun. 

A  young  musician,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public  said,  "Ae  trembled  so 
much  he  could  not  shake." 

Nameless  Man. 

A  gentleman  thinking  he  was  charged 
too  much  by  the  porter  for  the  delivery  of 
a  parcel,  asked  him  what  his  name  was. 
"My  name,"  replied  he,  "is  the  same  as  my 
fkther's."  "And  what  was  his  name?" 
said  the  gentleman.  "It  is  the  same  as 
mine."  **Then  what  are  both  your  names?" 
"Why,  they  are  both  afiibe,"  answered  the 
man  again,  and  very  deliberately  walked 
off. 

Native  Wit. 

John  was  thought  to  be  very  stupid ;  he 
was  sent  to  a  mill  one  day,  and  the  miller 
said :  "John,  some  people  say  you  are  a 
fool  I  Now  tell  me  what  you  know,  and 
what  you  don't  know."  'Well,"  replied 
John,  "I  know  miller's  hogs  are  fiit." 
"Yes,  that's  well,  John  I  Now  what  don't 
you  know  ?  "  "I  don't  know  whose  com  ikfii 
»eml" 
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Katubax*. 

Mrs.  Smith,  healing  strange  sounds,  in- 
quired of  her  new  servant  if  she  snored  in 
her  sleep.  **  I  don't  know,  marm,"  replied 
Beokey,  qnite  innooently,  **I  never  lay 
awake  long  enough  to  deddver." 

Natubai.  Antipathy. 

Foote  having  satirised  the  Sootch  pretty 
severely,  a  gentleman  asked,  **  why  he  ha- 
ted that  nation  so  much  ?  "  '*  You  are  mis- 
taken," said  Foote,  •'  I  don't  hate  the  Sootch, 
neither  do  I  hate  frogs,  but  I  would  have 
everything  keep  to  its  native  element." 

Natdbal  Dsath. 

An  old  man  when  dangerously  sick,  was 
urged  to  take  the  advice  of  a  physician,  but 
objected,  saying,  **  I  wish  to  die  a  natural 
death.** 

NATUBAIi  GBIBF. 

One  hiring  a  lodging  said  to  the  landlady, 
<*I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  so  much  liked 
that  I  never  left  a  lodging  but  my  land- 
lady shed  tears."  Perhaps,"  said  she, 
'*you  always  went  away  without  paying,** 

Natubai.  Tbansmutation. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Dundas,  late  President 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland,  hav- 
ing after  his  death  been  converted  into  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  a  gentleman  wrote  upon 
its  door  the  following  Impromptu : 

**The  house  a  lawyer  once  enjoyed. 
Now  to  a  smith  doth  pass ; 
How  naturally  the  iron  age 
Succeeds  the  age  of  (Mraee  /" 

Nblbon. 

Lord  Nelson  when  about  eight  years  old, 
being  on  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  went  one  day  a 
birds'-nesting,  and  wandered  so  far  that  he 
did  not  return  till  long  after  dark.  The 
lady,  who  was  much  alarmed  by  his  ab- 
sence, rated  him  roundly,  and  among  other 
things  said,  **I  wonder  fear  did  not  drive 
you."  "Fear?"  replied  the  boy,  **Idon*t 
know  him.** 

Neveb  THOuaHT  Aboxtt  Dnif o. 

A  poor  fellow  who  was  carrying  to  exe- 
cution, had  a  reprieve  Just  as  he  came  to 
the  gallows,  and  was  carried  back  by  the 
sheriff's  officer,  who  told  him  he  was  a 
happy  fellow,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
nothmg  of  the  reprieve  beforehand  7  **  No," 
replied  the  fellow,  "or  thought  no  more 
of  it  than  I  did  of  my  dying  day." 


Neveb  put  opp  till  To-mobbow  what 
YOU  CAN  DO  To-day. 

A  mother  admonishing  her  son,  a  lad 
of  about  seven  years  of  age,  told  him  he 
should  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  he 
could  do  to-day.  The  little  urchin  replied, 
**  then,  mother.  Jet's  eat  the  remainder  of 
the  plum  pudding  to-day." 

New  Boots. 
**  These  boots  were  never  made  for  me, 

'*They  are  too  short  by  half; 
'*  I  want  them  long  enough,d'y'e  see, 

"To  cover  all  the  calf." 
"  Why,  sir,  said  last,  with  stifled  laugh, 

•*  TO  alter  them  I'll  try ; 
*'  But  if  they  cover  all  the  calf, 

"They  must  be  six  feet  high ! " 

New  Disguise. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  Foote's  time, 
was  much  addicted  to  the  bottle.  On  a 
masquerade  night  he  asked  Foote  what 
new  character  he  should  go  in.  "Qo  sober !" 
said  Foote. 

New  Relationship. 

A  stranger  to  law  courts  hearing  a  Judge 
call  a  Serjeant  "brother,"  expressed  his 
surprise.  'K)h,"  said  one  present,  "they 
are  brothers — brothers^nrlaw.** 

New  Scholab. 

A  California  gold  digger  having  become 
rich,  desired  a  friend  to  procure  for  him  a 
library  of  books.  The  friend  obeyed,  and 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  thus  worded : — 
"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  pains  of  your 
selection.  I  particularly  admire  a  grand 
religious  poem  about  paradise,  by  a  Mr. 
Milton,  and  a  set  of  plays  (quite  delight- 
ful) by  a  Mr.  Shakespeare.  Jf  these  gentle^ 
men  write  and  publish  any  more^  be  eure 
and  send  me  their  new  works.** 

No  Habm  DoiiE. 

A  man  of  saicacity  being  informed  of  a 
serious  quarrel  between  two  of  his  female 
relations,  asked  the  person  if  in  their  quar- 
rels either  had  called  the  other  ugly  ?  On 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  "  O, 
then,  I  shall  soon  make  up  the  quarrel." 

No  Iktbusion. 

A  loquacious  author,  after  babbling  for 
some  time  about  his  piece  to  Sheridan,  said, 
"  sir,  I  fear  I  have  been  intruding  on  your 
attention.'*  "Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,**  re* 
plied  he,  "I  was  thinking  of  somMing 
efM." 
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VOTB  OF  IirrSBBOGATIOIf. 

Mr.  Pope,  sneering  at  the  ignoranoe  of  a 
yonng  man,  aaked  him  if  he  knew  wtiat  an 
interrogation  was?  **Yea,  air,"  aaid  he, 
**  'tis  a  little  orooked  thing  that  aaks  qae»* 
tions." 

KOTHINO  TO  BOAST  OF. 

"The  British  Empire,  sir,"  exclaimed  an 
orator,  **  is  the  one  on  which  the  snn  never 
sets. "  **  And  one,"  replied  an  auditor,  *<  in 
which  the  tax  gatherer  never  goos  to  bed." 

Notions  of  HAPFiif  bss. 

"  Were  I  but  a  king,"  said  a  oonntry  boy, 
"I  would  eat  ray  fill  of  fkt  kwoon,  and 
swing  upon  a  gate  all  day  long." 

Not  Nboessabt. 

•*  You  flatter  me,"  said  a  thin  exquisite 
the  other  day  to  a  young  lady  who  was 
praising  the  beauties  of  his  raonstaoho. 
'*  For  heaven's  sake,  ma'am,"  interposed 
an  old  skipper,  •*  don't  make  that  ifumkej^ 
cynyfiaUer  than  he  is." 

**NoT  ON  Compulsion,  Hal." 

A  married  woman  about  to  sig^  a  legal 
deed  was  asked  as  usual,  whether  her  hua- 
band  had  compelled  her  to  sig^  it?  <*  He 
compel  meV*  said  the  woman,  "no,  nor 
twenty  like  him." 

Not  Right. 

A  prisoner  being  called  on  to  plead  to  an 
indictment  for  laroeny  was  told  by  the  clerk 
to  hold  up  his  right  hand.  The  man  imme- 
diately held  up  his  left  hand.  **  Hold  up 
your  right  hand,"  said  the  clerk.  ''Please 
your  honor,"  said  the  ealprit,  still  keeping 
up  his  left  hand,  **lBmU/t  handetL" 

"Not  Romantio  Enough.'^ 

"  Would  you  not  love  to  gase  on  Niagara 
forever?"  said  a  romantic  girl  to  her  less 
romantic  companion.  "Oh,  no;  I  should 
not  like  to  have  a  cataract  always  in  my 
eye." 

Not  so  East. 

A  certain  learned  sergeant,  who  is  apt  to 
be  testy  in  argpiment,  was  advised  by  the 
court  not  to  ehow  temper^  but  to  show 
cause.** 

Not  to  bb  Temptbd. 

"Come  down  this  instant!"  said  a  boat- 
swain to  a  mischievous  son  of  Erin,  who 
had  been  idling  on  the  round  top ;  "Come 
down,  I  say,  and  I'll  give  you  a  good  doaen, 
you  raaoall"  **Troth,  sur,  and  I  won't 
oome  down  if  you'd  give  me  two  dosen,*^ 


Not  XJnplbasant. 

"Is  the  smoke  of  my  cigarette  unpleaaant 
to  you,  sir?"  *K)h,  no,  madam  I  I 
would  rather  inhale  smoke  from  yoor 
beautifdl  lips,  than  taste  kisses  from  any 
others." 

Odd  Family. 

Blaney  said  in  reference  to  several  per- 
sons, all  relations  to  each  other,  but  who 
hai^ned  to  have  no  descendants,  that  tt 
seemed  to  be  hereditary  in -their  fkmily  to 
have  no  children. 

Odd  Qobstion. 

Councillor  Rudd,  of  the  Irish  bar,  was 
equally  remarkable  for  his  love  of  whist 
and  the  dingy  color  of  his  linen.  "My 
dear  Dick,"  said  Curran  to  him  one  di^, 
"you  can't  think  how  pussded  we  are  to 
know  where  you  buy  all  your  dirty  shirts. 


»• 


Odd  Rbason. 

A  celebrated  wit  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  marry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  "I  know  not,"  he  replied, 
"  except  the  great  regard  we  have  for  eaoh 
other." 

Old  Agb. 

A  very  old  man,  who  was  commonly 
very  dull  and  heavy,  had  now  and  then 
intervals  of  gaiety ;  some  person  observed, 
"  Ae  resembles  an  old  eastle  which  is  some- 
times  visited  byspiriU,** 

Socrates  learned  to  play  on  musical  in- 
struments in  his  old  age ;  Cato,  at  eighty, 
learned  Greek ;  Plutarch,  at  about  the  same 
age,  studied  Latin,  and  Franklin  learned, 
to  speak  Frenoh  towards  %he  dose  of  his 
life. 

Old  Fbibnds. 

Colman,  the  dramatist,  was  asked  if  ho 
knew  Theodore  Hook.  "  Tes,"  replied  the 
wit,  "  Hook  and  Eye  are  old  associates." 

Old  Jokb. 

As  a  wag  at  a  ball,  to  a  nymph  on  eaoh 

arm. 
Alternately  turning,  and  thinking  to  charm. 
Exclaimed  in  these  words,  of  which  Quinn 

was  the  giver : 
"You're  my  Gisaard,  my  dear;   and  my 

love,  you're  my  Liver." 
"Alas I"  cried  the   fkir  on  his  left— "to 

what  use? 
For  you  never  saw  either  served  up  with  a 

goose." 
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OiiC  Storibb  oykb  AoAiir. 

Biibb  Doddington  was  very  letharg^a 
Falling  asleep  one  day,  after  dinner  with 
Sir  Rioliard  Temple  and  Lord  Ck>bbain,  the 
latter  reproached  Doddington  with  hia 
drowsiness.  Doddington  denied  having 
been  asleep,  and  to  prove  he  had  not,  offer- 
ed to  repeat  all  Lord  Cobham  had  been  say- 
ing. Cobham  challenged  him  to  do  so. 
Duddfngton  repeated  a  story ;  and  Lord  Cob- 
ham owned  he  had  been  telling  it.  '*  Well," 
said  Doddington,  "and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  it;  but  I  went  to  sleep,  because  I 
knew  that  about  this  time  of  day  you  wwUd 
UUthcU8tory.*' 

Old  Things. 

The  king  of  Arragon  said,  "there  are  four 
things  in  the  world  worth  living  for:  old 
wine  to  drink,  old  wood  to  bum,  old  books 
to  read,  and  old  fHends  to  converse  with." 

Old  Times. 

,  A  gentleman  in  company  with  Foote,  took 
up  a  newspaper,  saying,  **  he  wanted  to  see 
what  the  ministry  were  about."  Foote, 
with  a  smile,  replied,  **look  among  therolh 
beries,** 

Onb  at  a  Timb. 

When  Mr.  Penn,  the  proprietor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  most  considerable  man 
among  the  Quakers,  went  to  court  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Charles  II,  that  merry  mon- 
arch observing  the  Quaker  not  to  lower  his 
beaver,  took  off  his  own  hat  and  stood  un- 
covered before  Penn,  who  said,  **  Prithee, 
friend  Charles,  put  on  thy  hat."  "No, 
firiend  Penn,"  said  the  king,  **  it  is  usual  for 
only  one  man  to  stand  covered  here." 

Okb  Bitb  at  a  Chbbbt. 

A  young  fellow  once  offered  to  kiss  a 
Quakeress.  "Friend,"  said  she,  "thee 
must  not  do  it."  "  O,  by  Jove  /  but  I  must," 
said  the  youth.  "  Well  fHend,  as  thee  hast 
sworUf  thee  may  do  it,  but  thee  most  not 
make  a  practice  of  it." 

One  Qood  Turn  Dbsbbvbs  Anotheb. 

Dr.  A.,  physician  at  Newcastle,  being 
summoned  to  a  vestry,  in  order  to  repri- 
mand a  sexton  for  drunkenness,  he  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  sexton's  misconduct,  as  to 
draw  from  him  this  expression:  "Sir,  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  the  last  man 
alive  to  appear  against  me,  as  I  have  covered 
up  so  many  blunders  of  yowr%^** 


Onb  Thing  at  a  Timb. 

A  very  dull  play  was  talked  of,  and  one 
attempted  a  defense  by  saying,  "It  was  not 
hissed."  "True,"  said  another;  "no  one 
can  Mm  and  gape  at  the  same  time." 

On  the  Right  Side. 

It  was  said  of  one  that  rememuereu 
everything  that  he  lent,  but  nothing  that 
he  borrowed,  •*that  he  had  loet  half  of  his 
memory." 

On  the  "Stbaioht"  Road. 

"I  have  no  apprehension  that  the  devil 
will  ever  come  fbr  me,"  said  a  youth  of  ques* 
tionable  morals.  "He  will  not  be  silly 
enough  to  take  the  trouble,"  said  a  by- 
stander, <«for  you  are  going  straight  to  him." 

On  Time. 

Two  Irishmen  were  in  prison— one  for 
stealing  a  cow,  and  the  other  for  stealing  a 
watch.  "Hullo,  Mike,  an'  sure  what 
o'clock  is  it  ?"  said  the  cow  stealer.  "  I've 
no  timepiece  handy,  but  suppose  it's  Just 
about  milking  time,"  replied  the  other. 

Oratobs. 

To  wonder  now  at  Balaam's  ass  is  weak, 
Is  there  a  day  that  asses  do  not  speak  ? 

Our  English  Love  fob  Dinners. 

"If  an  earthquake  were  to  engulf  Eng^ 
land  to-morrow,"  said  Jerrold,  "the  English 
would  manage  to  meet  and  dine  somewhere 
among  the  rubbish,  Just  to  celebrate  the 
event." 

Outward  Appbabanobs. 

Man  is  a  sort  of  a  tree  of  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  Judge  by  the  bark. 

Paddy's  Looio. 

"The  sun  is  all  very  well,"  said  an  Irish* 
man,  "but  the  moon  is  worth  two  of  it ;  fbr 
the  moon  affords  us  light  in  the  night  time, 
when  we  want  ii^  whereas  the  sun's  with 
us  in  the  da3rtime,  wben  we  have  no  ocoo* 
eionfor  O." 

Paid  Back  with  his  Own  Change. 

An  American  general  was  once  in  com- 
pany  where  there  were  some  Scotch.  A fter 
supper,  when  the  wine  was  served  up,  the 
general  rose  and  addressed  the  company  in 
the  following  words :  "Gentlemen,  I  must 
inform  you  that  when  I  get  a  little  grog* 
gish,  I  have  an  absurd  custom  of  railing 
against  the  Scotch.;  I  hope  no  gentlemao 
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in  the  company  will  take  it  amies."    With 

this  he  sat  down.    Up  started  Mr. ,  a 

Scotch  officer,  and  withoat  seeming  the 
least  displeased,  said,  *K]tontlemen,  I,  when 
I  am  a  little  grog^ish,  and  hear  any  one 
railing  against  the  Scotch,  have  an  absnrd 
costom  of  kicking  him  oat  of  the  oom- 
paoy;  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  take  it 
amiss.'*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
that  night  he  had  no  occasion  to  exert  his 
talent. 

Paintrd  Chabits. 

Of  a  celebrated  actress,  who,  in  her  d^ 
elining  days,  bought  charms  of  carmine, 
and  pearl  powder,  Jerrold  said,  •*E:gadI 
she  should  have  a  hoop  about  her,  with  a 
notice  upon  it,  *Beware  of  the  paint  I'  *' 

Painting. 

A  nobleman,  who  was  a  great  amateur 
painter,  showed  one  of  his  performances  to 
Turner.  That  great  artist  said  to  him,  **My 
Lord,  you  want  nothing  but  poverty  to  be- 
come a  very  excellent  painter." 

A  gentleman  seeing  a  fine  painting,  rep- 
resenting a  man  playing  on  the  lute,  paid 
this  high  compliment  to  the  artist.  "When 
I  look  on  that  painting,  I  think  myself 

Passing  thb  BorriiB. 

Foote  being  in  company,  and  the  wine 
producing  more  than  concord,  he  observed 
one  gentleman  so  far  gone  in  debate  as  to 
throw  the  bottle  at  his  antagonist's  head ; 
upon  which,  catching  the  missile  In  bis 
hand,  he  restored  the  harmony  of  the  com- 
pany by  observing  that,  **</  the  bottle  was 
paused  so  quickly f  not  one  of  them  would 
be  able  to  stand  out  the  evening." 

Fating  Dbab  fob  his  Whistlb. 

In  Columbia,  a  week  or  two  since,  a  man 
whistled  to  his  neighbor  as  if  calling  a  dog, 
and  got  soundly  whipped  for  it.  That  was 
**  paying  dear  for  his  whistle." 

Pbbfect  Bobb. 

Some  one  being  asked  if  a  certain  antho^• 
688,  whom  he  had  long  known,  was  not  *'  a 
UUU  tiresome?"  **Not  at  all,"  said  he, 
'*8he  was  perfectly  tiresome." 

Pbbsonalities  of  Oabbiox  and  Quinn. 
When  Quinn  and  Oarrick  performed  at 
the  same  theatre,  and  in  the  same  play,  one 
night,  being  very  stormy  each  ordered  a 
ohair.  To  the  mortification  of  Quinn,  Gar- 
riok's  ohiiir  oame  up  firat.  *<  Let  me  get  into 


the  chair,"  cried  the  surly  veteran,  "and 
put  little  Davy  in  the  lantern."  **B^aU 
means,"  rejoined  Oarrick,  **  I  shall  be  ever 
happy  to  enlxgMen  Mr.  Quinn  in  anything." 

Pbbsonal  Rbflbction. 

A  petulant  old  lady  having  refused  • 
suitor  to  her  niece,  he  expostulated  with 
her,  and  requested  her  plainly  to  divulge 
her  reasons.  **I  see  the  villain  in  your 
face,"  said  she.  •<  That's  a  personal  reflex 
tion,  madam,"  answered  the  lover. 

Pbbtinbnt  Question. 

Judge  JeflT^jTs,  of  notorious  memory, 
(pointing  with  his  cane  to  a  man  who  was 
about  to  be  tried,)  said,  *•  there  is  a  great 
rogue  at  the  end  of  my  cane."  The  man 
pointed  at  inquired,  **at  which  end,  my 
lord?'* 

PHII/>SOPHIOAIi  BbOOING. 

Diogenes  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal,  than 
of  the  rest  who  were  present,  whereupon 
one  said  to  him.  **See  your  baseness,  that 
when  you  can  find  a  liberal  man  you  shall 
take  most  of  him."  «<  No,"  said  D.,  **  but  I 
intend  to  beg  of  the  rest  again." 

Phtricianb. 

Addison  very  humorously  compared  phy« 
sicians  to  an  army  of  ancient  Britons,  as 
described  by  Julius  CsBsar.  He  sa^'s  of 
them,  **  Some  slay  on  foot,  and  some  in 
chariots.  If  the  in&ntry  do  not  so  much 
execution  as  the  cavalry,  it  is  because  they 
cannot  convey  themselves  with  so  much 
velocity  into  all  quarters,  nor  dinpatch  their 
business  in  so  short  a  time." 

Piece  of  Rehistanob. 

**  Do  come  and  dine  with  me,"  said  John 
to  Pat;  **you  must,  though  I  have  only  a 
piece  of  beef  and  some  potatoes  for  you." 
**0h!  my  dear  fellow !  don't  make  the  laist 
apology  about  the  dinner,  it's  the  very  trnme 
I  should  have  at  home,  barrin*  the  bee/.** 

Pill  Gbatis. 

A  person  desirous  of  impressing  Lord  £!• 
lenborough  with  his  importance,  said  :  "  I 
sometimes  employ  myself  as  a  doctor." 
"Very  likely,"  remarked  his  lordship,  "but 
is  any  one  fool  enough  to  employ  you  in  that 
capacity?" 

Plubal  Numbbbs. 

A  boy  being  asked  what  was  the  plural 
of  penny,  replied,  with  great  promptuesB 
and  Blmplioityi  *' two-pence." 
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POETB  AND  FULLSTS. 

Mrs.  Partington  says  there  most  be  eome 
«ort  of  kin  between  poets  and  pallets,  for 
they  both  are  alwajrs  ohanting  their  lays. 

Polish  Monarch. 

A  Polish  monarch  left  his  oompanions 
when  hunting,  and  a  few  days  after  was 
seen  working  as  a  porter.  When  asked  the 
reason  of  this  strange  conduct,  he  replied, 
'*  the  load  I  have  quitted  is  heavier  than 
the  one  I  carry.  I  have  slept  more  the  last 
four  nights  than  I  did  during  my  reign.  I 
now  live  and  am  king  of  myself.  Elect 
whom  you  choose.  It  were  madness  for 
me  to  return  to  court.*' 

Polishing. 

A  person  in  a  public  company  accusing 
the  Irish  nation  with  being  the  most  un- 
polished in  the  world,  was  answered  mildly 
by  an  Irish  gentleman,  **that  it  ought  to  be 
otherwise,  for  the  Irish  meet  with  hard 
rul)s  enough  to  polish  any  nation  on  earth." 

Political  Bratino. 

A  political  editor  of  a  village  newspaper 
cries  aloud  to  his  party,  **Liet  your  trum- 
pets bray  in  the  front  of  the  battle."  A 
good  many  political  partisans  can  bray  well 
enough  without  such  instruments.  The 
use  of  trumpets  is  a  needless  expenditure 
of  brass. 

Political  Corruption. 

Currun,  when  opposed  to  Lord  Glare, 
said  that  he  reminded  him  of  a  chimney- 
sweep, who  had  raised  himself  by  dark 
and  dusky  wayB,  and  then  called  aloud  to 
bis  neighbors  to  witness  his  dirfy  elevation. 

Political  Loqio. 
If  two  decided  negatives  will  make 
Together  one  af&rmative,  let*s  take 

,  P t's  and  L ^t*s,  each  a  rogue  per  «e, 

Who  by  this  rule  an  honest  pair  will  be. 

Poor  Law. 

**Pray,  my  lord,"  asked  a  CEMhionable 
lady  of  Lord  Kenyon,  "what  do  you  think 
my  son  had  better  do  in  order  to  succeed  In 
the  law?"  **Let  him  spend  all  his  money, 
marry  a  rich  wife  and  spend  all  hers,  and 
when  he  has  not  got  a  shilling  in  the  world, 
let  him  attack  the  law."  Such  was  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old  chief  Justice. 

Poor  Limrs  on  a  Statblt  Trkb. 

Lord  Coke  calls  the  law,  ''a  stately  tree." 
It  may  be  a  very  nice  tree,  but  it  does  have 
■ome  wretchedly  poor  limlM. 


Porter. 

A  person  named  Porter  being  very 
drunk,  a  friend  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  about.  ''Only  turning  a  little  gin  into 
Porter,"  replied  he. 

Posers. 

A  coxcomb  in  a  coffee  house  lx>asted  that 
he  had  written  a  certain  popular  song,  Just 
as  the  true  author  entered  the  room.  A 
friend  of  Ills  pointed  to  the  coxcomb :  **See, 
sir,  the  real  author  of  your  favorite  song." 
**  Well,"  replied  the  other,  **the  gentleman 
mighi  have  made  it,  for  I  assure  him  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  doing  it  myself." 

Foote  was  once  met  by  a  fHend  in  town 
with  a  young  man  who  was  flashing  away 
very  brilliantly,  while  Foote  seemed  grave: 
••Why,  Foote,"  said  his  friend,  "you  are 
flat  to-day ;  you  don't  seem  to  relish  a 
Joke  I"  **  You  have  not  tried  me  yet,-sir," 
said  Foote. 

In  a  chancery  suit  one  of  the  counsel, 
describing  the  boundaries  of  his  client's 
land,  said,  in  showing  the  plan  of  it,  "  We 
lie  on  this  side,  my  Lord ;"  the  opposite 
counsel  then  said,  "And  we  lie  on  that 
side."  The  Chancellor  with  a  good  natured 
grin,  observed :  "  If  you  lie  on  both  sides, 
whom  will  you  have  me  believe." 

A  lecturer  wishing  to  explain  to  a  little 
girl  the  manner  in  which  a  lobster  casts  his 
shell  when  he  has  outgrown  it,  said: 
"  What  do  you  do  when  you  have  outgrown 
your  clothes?  You  throw  them  aside,  don't 
you?"  "Oh,  no!"  replied  the  little  one, 
"  we  let  out  the  tucks  I"  The  doctor  con- 
fessed she  had  the  advantage  of  him  there. 

Post. 

A  drunken  fellow  ran  against  a  post ;  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  imposed  upon  he  began 
beating  it  with  his  fists,  and  upon  being  in 
formed  it  was  a  post,  said, "  why  did  he  not 
blow  his  horn?" 

Posthumous. 

A  young  man  having  asked  an  Hibernian 
who  was  looked  up  to  as  a  scholar,  what 
was  meant  by  the  posthumous  works  of 
such  a  writer.  "  Why,  said  the  other,  post* 
humous  works  are  those  books  which  a 
man  writes  alter  he  is  dead." 

Pot  Valiant. 

Provisions  have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
valor  of  troops  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  there  Is  great  truth  in  the  remark  of  an 
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Engllab  phyatdan,  who  aald  I'that  with  a 
Blx  weeks' diet  he  <Muld  make  a  man  •  00 tr- 
Md."  A  dlKin^Bhed  general  was  ao  oon- 
Tinoed  of  tblB  principle,  that  he  nJd  he  sU 
wsja  emplojred  hla  troops  be/or»  tKeir  din. 
%T  had  di^jealtd, 

POWBHrUL  TKI.UCOPI. 

An  IrlBhuuQ,  with  bla  teleaoope,  lnriet«d 
thai  he  oould  bring  hit  old  pig,  whioh  was 
A  mile  off,  on  the  bllleide,  eo  near  that  be 
OOBld  plalulj  bear  Um  grant. 
PsBssma  RaxsoiT. 

A  Ullor  aent  hi*  bill  to  ■  lawyer  for  moaer  ■ 
The  lawyer  bid  the  boy  teUtalamastwlhat 
be  woa  not  running  away,  bat  very  bo^  at 
that  time.  The  boy  oomea  again,  and  tells 
bim  be  moat  have  the  monsy,  "Did  you 
tell  your  maater."  aald  the  lawyer,  "thati 
was  nut  running  awayT"  "Yea,  rir,"  as- 
awered  the  boy,  "but  be  bade  me  tell  yon 
that  Ke  wot," 

PbBVIOUB  BNaAaBKKSTS. 

The  late  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
of  tha  moat  abaent  of  men.  Meeting  Syd- 
ney Smith  one  day  on  the  atreet,  he  Invlied 
him  to  meet  btmnlf  I  "  Dine  with  me  to- 
day—dine wltb  me  to-day;  I  will  get  Syd- 
ney Smith  to  meet  yon."  The  witty  oanon 
admitted  the  temptation  held  out  to  him, 
bat  aald   "he  viaa  angagtd  leUli  him  eUo~ 

"Fbidb  has  a  Fali." 

A  modem  toarlat  oalla  the  Niagara  river 
"the  prideof  rivera."    That  pride  oertalnly 
baa  a  tremendoaa  ML 
Fbinoipai.  akii  Intibkst. 

A  debtor  obaerved  to  bla  creditor,  "that 
it  was  not  hie  intereat  to  pay  the  principal, 
nor  bis  principle  to  pay  tbe  iMi«r««I." 
Thb  Prinoiflb  or  OovBBitxBirr. 

I  aball  not  easily  forget  the  sarcasm  of 
Bwlft'a  Bimtie  as  be  told  as  of  tbe  Prinoeof 
Orange'a  harangue  to  the  mob  of  Ports- 
month.  "We  are  come,"  said  be,  "foryonr 
guod— /or  oil  yo«r  good*."  "A  unlveiaal 
prltidplo,"  added  Swift,  '*<iT  all  govern- 
ments; but  like  moat  other  tmtha,  only 
hal/U/ld',  he  aboold  have  said,  gowlt  anid 
ebatUU." 
FnOBABiLirr. 

Jonathan  and  bis  fklend  Faddy  were  en- 
Jc^ng  a  delightful  ride,  wbentfaey  oameln 
right  of  what  In  very  anuaaal  in  any  oivlllied 
Stale  now4.daya— an  idd  gallow^  or  gib- 


bet. Thfa  anggeM«d  to  the  AmeiIoan,th* 
Idea  of  being  witiy  at  tha  Bxpenae  of  hla 
Irish  oompanfon.  "Yon  see  Ihat,  I  oaloo- 
lateT"aald  henBaally,polntlDgtotheob)sot 
Just  mentioned,  "and  now,  where  would 
jfou  be  ir  the  gallows  had  Ita  dneT"  "  Rid- 
ing alone,"  oonUy  replied  Paddy. 

PltOVBSSIOIC. 

A  qtiBOk  doctor  sent  Ibr  a  fkrrler  to  look 
at  bis  horse.  After  the  borsa  was  ooand  the 
doctor  asked  tbe  man  what  he  was  Indebted 
tor  tbe  onre  ?  He  replied,  "You  know  it's 
Dot  tba  rule  to  take  fbea  of  the  profttahiD." 

PBOFnaioHAL  Am. 

In  a  duel  between  two  attomeys,  one  of  - 
them  shot  away  the  skirts  of  the  other's 
ooat.  The  second,  observing  the  truth  of 
his  aim,  dealared  that,  "had  his  friend  been 
engaged  with  -a  client,  he  would  very  pro 
bably  have  Ail  hUpoektL" 

Fbotebb  Rbvbbsbd. 

Example  Is  better  than  precept  they  say, 

Wltb  our  parsoD  tbe  maxln.  should  run 

t'other  wayj 
For  ao  badly   he  acta,  and  so   wisely  be 


We  should  shnn  wbst  be  does,  and  ahould 

do  what  he  preaches. 
Pro VI  NO  BAOH  OTHBB  FooiA 

Two  cunoelted  coxcombs  wrsngUng  and 
exposing  one  another  before  company,  one 
(old  them,  "  that  they  bad  both  done  like 
vrlts,"  "for  wits, "said  he,  "  never  glra  over 
till  they  prove  one  another  foola." 
Saoaciods  Anixai. 

A  wag  describing  an  elephant,  remarked, 
"that  this  ssgaolous  animal  always  carrlea 
his  trunk  before  bim,  and  can  never  bs 
robbed." 

Public  Gkatitddb. 

Voltslre  relates,  wltb  great  rimplldty, 
that  at  the  first  representation  of  one  of  bla 
.rsgedtes,  tbeaudienoa,whoaBW  the  author 
In  a  box  with  an  extremelr  beantifttl 
yonng  Duobeai^  required  that  she  should 
give  him  a  klsa,  by  way  of  acknowledging 
lbs  pablic  gratitude.  The  victim,  a  par- 
laker  In  tbe  general  enthosiasm,  folt  *p> 
parently  no  repugnance  to  make  the  saort- 
Aoe. 
PcaiLiBTio  Pun. 

When  Jack  Marten,  the  puglllat,  nuu^ 
lied  Elinbeth  hUitln,  of  8L  Oilea,  tba  l» 
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«(Mrrigible  punster  remarked,  that  it  was 
too  bad  to  knook  Uia  wife's  i  outoit  the  very 
flmt  day  of  her  marriage. 

Pupil  op  Zbno. 

A  youth  who  was  a  follower  of  Zeno,  on 
his  return  home,  was  asked  by  his  fkther, 
*<  what  he  had  learned  ?"  The  lad  replied, 
**that  would  hereafter  appear.**  On  this, 
the  father  being  enraged,  beat  his  son,  who 
bearing  it  patiently  and  without  com  plain- 
ing said,  **This  have  I  learned,  to  endure  a 
parent'6  anger." 

*' Puppies  Nbveb  Seb  till  thbt  abb 
Nine  Days  Old." 
It  is  related,  that  when  a  former  Bishop 
of  Bristol  held  the  ofDoe  of  Vioe-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  one 
day  met  a  oouple  of  undeivgraduates,  who 
neglected  to  pay  the  aoonstomed  oompli- 
ment  of  capping.  The  bishop  inquired 
the  reason  of  the  neglect.  The  two  men 
begged  his  lordship's  pardon,  observing 
they  were/re«Amen,  and  did  not  know  him. 
'*  How  long  have  you  been  in  Cambridge  7" 
asked  his  lordship.  ««Only  eight  days," 
was  the  reply.  **Very  good,"^  said  the 
bishop,  *^  puppies  never  see  till  they  are 
nine  days  old." 

PUBE-FOLKS. 

Very  pure  folks  won't  be  held  up  to  the 
light  and  shown  to  be  very  dirty  bottles, 
without  paying  back  hard  abuse  for  the 
impeHinence« 

PlOKINOS  AND  STBALINOB. 

The  coat  of  a  horse  is  the  gift  of  nature. 
That  of  an  ass  Is  often  the  work  of  a  tailor. 

Mr.  John  Rubb,  candidate  for  some  petty 
office,  publishes  in  a  Mississippi  paper  that 
the  Whigs  are  the  oorruptest  party  in  the 
world.    There  lies  the  Bubb,         Prentiee. 

The  question  is  discussed  in  some  of  the 
Missouri  papers  whether  raising  hemp  Is  a 
good  budness.  A  much  better  business 
than  being  raised  by  it. 

T6  keep  your  Mends,  treat  them  kindly ; 
to  kill  them,  treat  them  often. 

You  may  wish  to  get  a  wife  without  a 
failing ;  but  what  if  the  lady,  after  you  find 
ner,  happens  to  be  in  want  of  a  husband  of 
the  same  character? 

Some  dogs  are  kept  about  houses  simply 
to  give  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  bur- 
glars. Like  certain  spice  trees,  they  are 
valued  only  tor  th^  bark. 


A  sweet  girl  Is  a  sort  of  divinity,  to  whom 
even  the  Scriptures  themselves  do  not  ft>r« 
bid  us  to  render  •*  lip  service." 

A  British  writer  says  that  the  gentle  sorts 
of  animals  are  gradually  becoming  more 
ferocious,  and  the  ferodous  ones  more  gen- 
tle. Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  the 
gentle  lion,  at  sight  of  the  ferodous  sheep, 
will  run  with  all  his  might— and  mane. 

Those  who  oftenest  suffer  from  fUllness 
of  the  stomach,  are  generally  those  who 
were  never  troubled  vrith  fUUness  either  of 
the  head  or  heart. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  bare 
assertion  is  not  necessarily  the  naked  truth. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  a  little  boy  taken  from  under  a 
sand  bank  that  had  fallen  on  him.  Uis 
terror  had  not  turned  his  hair  white,  but 
he  was  decidedly  sandy  haired. 

Cruel  men  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  mer- 
cy; avaricious  men  of  generosity,  and 
proud  men  of  humility— in  everybody  but 
themselves. 

Those  who  have  most  treasure  have 
geoerally  most  anxiety.  The  Colchiau  ram 
with  the  golden  wool  was,  no  doubt,  even 
though  he  had  wings,  in  constant  appre- 
hension of  being  fleeced. 

Which  may  be  considered  the/aster  man, 
he  who  is  running  like  a  greyhound,  or  he 
who  is  stuck  inextricably  in  the  mud? 

Punch  says :  **  If  you  wish  to  see  the  teeth 
of  a  beautif al  young  lady,  praise  her  rival 
before  her  face."  We  think  the  object  may 
often  be  effected  as  well  by  a  pretty  com- 
plimeotto  herself.  And  her  teeth  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  when  we  are  not  afraid 
of  them. 

We  should  not,  in  our  attempts  to  elevate 
ourselves,  lose  sight  of  saiety.  He  who 
stands  upon  a  tall  man's  shoulders,  can 
l(X>k  over  the  heads  of  those  around  him, 
but  his  fboting  is  much  less  secure  than 
tlieirs. 

There  is  many  a  man  whose  tongue  could 
govern  multitudes,  if  he  could  only  govern 
his  tongue. 

We  are  often  asked  why  it  Is  that  so  many 
married  women  of  genius  are  unhappy  In 
their  domestic  relations.  It  can  only  be 
because  they  choose  unwisely.  What 
could  be  expected  fh>m  the  mating  of  the 
eagle  with  the  bam  door  fowl  ? 
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A  young  lady  isn't  apt  to  find  out  that 
she  ever  had  a  heart  till  she  has  unhappily 
lost  it. 

The  most  placid  and  smiling  oountenanoe 
ofteiitimes  masks  the  most  dangerous 
temper.  The  most  terrible  thunderbolt  we 
ever  saw,  was  shot  from  a  cloud  arched 
by  a  beautiful  rainbow. 

Rejected  courtesy  becomes  enmity.  If 
the  extended  vhand  is  reftised,  the  mere 
closing  of  the  fingers  changes  it  into  a  JUL 

You  may  often  see  a  couple  cooing  like 
turtle  doves  when  'tis  all  nothing  but  mock 
turtle. 

Ivy  will  not  cling  to  a  poisonous  tree  or 
other  substance.  Wliat  a  pity  that  the  ten- 
drils of  a  woman's  heart  have  not  the  same 
wholesome  and  salutary  instinct. 

Tiiey  tell  us  that  "truth  never  dies." 
But  if  her  home  is,  as  we  are  informed,  **at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,"  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  she  never  **kioks  the  bucket." 
Yet  fh)m  her  dark  home  in  the  still  depths, 
she  ofttimes  follows  up  the  feeding  rill  to  its 
source  upbn  the  mountain  top,  and  rises 
from  ttie  fountain  like  Venus  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea,  as  beautiful  as  the  fabled  goddess, 
and  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion of  earth  and  heaven. 

In  fishing,  we  have  occasionally  seen  a 
big  pike  watching  a  bait,  and  evidently 
weighing  the  chances  between  getting  a 
good  dinner  and  being  a  good  dinner.  He 
ahould  have  been  abld  to  weigh  very  accu- 
rately, he  had  so  many  scales. 

A  brave  man  bears  his  certificate  of 
courage  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  whole  de- 
portment; but  the  poltroon  carries  his  in 
his  pocket. 

It  is  considered  very  creditable  to  men 
to  htive  hearts  of  oak,  but  not  half  so  cred- 
itsble  to  have  wooden  heads. 

An  American  writer  says  of  the  present 
generation,  that,  **the  young  men  are  going 
one  way,  and  the  young  women  the  oppo- 
site way."  That's  right,  they  will  meet  all 
the  sooner. 

A  couple  of  Fgriculturol  editors  are  dis- 
cussing the  relative  value  of  different 
grains.  Unquestionably,  grains  of  sense 
are  the  most  valuable. 

A  New  Orleans  poet  calls  the  Mississippi 
the  most  eloquent  of  rivers.  It  ought  to  be 
eloquent,  it  has  a  doien  mouths. 


A  Florida  paper  speaks  of  the  stranding 
of  a  whale  or  some  other  big  fish  upon  the 
beach,  and  says  that  the  citizens  had  to  use 
a  ladder  some  twenty  feet  in  length  to  get 
on  his  back.  We  should  think  such  a  fish 
difficult  to  scale. 

It  is  a  serious  question  whether  every 
fisherman,  however  honest  he  may  think 
hhnnelf,  ought  not  to  be  indicted  for  AooA;- 
ingfi9h. 

A  lady  bathing  in  the  sea  may  not  be  in 
a  distressing  predicament,  though  she  is 
unquestionably  in  a  great  pickle, 

**Uow  do  my  customers  like  the  milk  I 
sell  them  ? "  «K>h,  they  say  it  is  of  the  first 
water." 

**I  know  I  am  a  regular  bear  in  my  man- 
ners," said  a  fine  young  farmer  to  his 
sweetheart.  **No,  indeed,  you  are  not, 
John ;  you  have  never  hugged  me  yet. 
You  are  more  sheep  than  bear." 

To  make  a  pretty  girl's  cheeks  red,  pay 
her  a  compliment.  To  redden  those  of  an 
impudent  man,  slap  them. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  that  men  find 
straightforwardness  the  best  for  success. 
And  yet  men,  like  fish,  often  get  bravely 
ahead  by  a  very  crooked  process  of  sell^ 
propulsion. 

The  greatest  thoughts  seem  degraded  in 
their  passage  through  little  minds.  Even 
the  winds  of  heaven  make  but  mean  muaio 
when  whistling  through  a  keyhole. 

The  slanderer  is  like  the  chameleon— he 
destroys  his  prey  by  a  dart  of  his  tongue. 

There  is  no  objection  to  broiUt  in  a  honaa, 
so  they  be  confined  to  the  kitchen. 

Flowers  fling  their  wealth  upon  the  va- 
cant air,  and  rich  men  often  fling  theirs 
upon  the  vacant  heir. 

**  I  haven't  another  word  to  say,  wife— I 
never  dispute  with  fools."  **  No,  husband, 
you  are  very  sure  to  agree  with  them." 

Position  is  something,  but  not  everything. 
The  eyes  are  in  the  rear  of  the  nose,  but 
can  see  much  Airther  tiian  it  can  smell. 

Home  old  women  and  men  grow  bitter 
with  age.  The  more  teeth  they  drop  out 
the  more  biting  they  get. 

He  is  a  first  rate  collector  who  can,  upon 
all  occasions,  collect  his  wits. 

When  a  young  man  complains  that  a 
young  lady  has  no  heart,  it  is  a  pretty  cer- 
tain sign  that  she  at  least  has  Ai6. 
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^I  wotild  do  anything  to  gratifjr  yon ;  I 
would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  please 
you,"  said  a  fervent  lover  to  the  object  of 
his  affeotion.  *'Well,  sir,  go  there  and 
«<ay,  and  1  shall  be  pleased." 

Old  fhends  often  fall  away  fVom  as  as  we 
g^w  old.  Even  oar  hair  and  teeth  are 
oftentimes  no  better  than  other  old  fHends 
In  this  respect. 

If  the  editor  of  the isn't  a  rogae,  he 

ought  certainly  to  bring  an  action  for  slan- 
der against  his  own  fkoe. 

Much  smoking  kills  live  men  and  cures 
dead  swine. 

Three  years  ago,  a  man  in  Mississippi 
cheated  us  out  of  twenty  dollars,  and  now 
his  son  has  cheated  us  out  of  about  the 
■ame  sum.  The  young  man's  propens*ty  is 
probably  the  only  thing  he  ever  came  hon- 
estly by. 

Hit  a  man  upon  wliatever  part  of  his  body 
you  will,  the  blow  is  sure  to  go  against  his 
stomach. 

It  is  said  that  a  Chinaman,  no  matter 
where  he  finds  himself,  is  never  perplexed. 
He  always  has  his  cue. 

**  Haven't  you  finished  scaling  that  fish 
yet,  Sam  ?"  •*  No  master,  'tis  a  very  large 
one."  **0h,  well,  you  have  had  time 
enough  to  scale  a  mountain." 

The  rh3rming  of  silly  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  a  hollow 
tree,  are  equally  signal  instances  of  **musio 
caused  by  emptiness." 

Some  men  give  as  little  light  in  the  world 
OS  a  tallow  fitrthlng  candle,  and  when  they 
expire,  leave  as  bad  an  odor  behind  them. 

«Do  yon  think  me  guilty  of  a  iklsehood  T" 
asked  Mr.  Knott  of  s  gentleman  he  was 
addressing.  **Sir,  I  must  render  a  verdict 
of  Knott  guUty." 

The  late  comet  was  a  good  deal  like  the 
production  of  some  of  our  volumlnpua 
story  writers— a  long  tail  from  a  small  hm^ 

'^That's  very  singular,  sir,"  said  a  young 
lady  when  we  kissed  her.  *(Ah,  well  then, 
we  will  soon  make  It  plural." 

Surely  It  Is  s  blessed  privilege  to  be 
kissed  by  the  brecfse  that  has  kissed  a|l  the 
pretty  women  in  the  world. 

A  man's  boots  and  shoes  get  tight  by  im- 
bibing water,  but  he  doesnX 

Walk  ftst  till  yon  get  upon  the  right 
ground,  and  then  atand  foM. 


When  a  malignant  man  strikes  at  the 
great  kienefaotors  of  his  race,  he  deserves,  , 
like  the  Indian  who  madly  fired  his  arrow 
at  the  sun,  to  be  smitten  with  the  curse  of 
blindness. 

Never  look  Vo  an  exclusively  political 
paper  for  good  reading  matter  for  your  fam- 
ily. You  might  as  well  try  to  get  wool  by 
shearing  a  hydraulic  ram. 

The  largest  bridge  in  the  world  is  con- 
sidered peerleM,  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
more  piere  than  any  other. 

An  inventor  has  made  application  at  the 
patent  office  for  what  he  calls  an  improved 
lever.  He  professes  to  be  **able  to  raise 
anything  with  it."  We  wonder  if  it  will 
answer  for  raising  children  and  the  wind. 

The  leaves  of  most  books  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  book  of  nature.  They  have  the 
greenness  without  the  Aresbness  of  the 
leaves  of  spring,  and  the  dryness  without 
the  beauty  of  those  of  autumn. 

We  know  some  men  who  are  good  na- 
tured  only  when  they  are  no  longer  sober. 
Like  small  beer,  they  get  sonr  if  not  soon 
drunk. 

An  impudent  fellow  accosted  a  young 
lady  rudely,  and  she  set  a  dog  on  him. 
She  was  chaste  and  he  was  ehcued. 

One  tear  of  a  woman  is  oftentimes  more 
formidable  than  the  **three  tiers"  of  a  ship 
of  the  line. 

If  you  don't  want  to  spoil  your  children, 
you  may  have  to  spoil  a  good  many  rods  m 
raising  them. 

An  editor  in  Texas  boasts  that  he  has 
made  something  of  his  party  in  that  quar- 
ter. He  must  be  a  near  relative  of  the  wo- 
man who  made  the  pound  of  butter  from 
the  cream  of  a  Joke. 

Men  and  women,  who  read  a  great  many 
light  and  superficial  works,  will  have  a 
mere  mass  of  crude  and  worthless  knowl- 
edge, unless  they  read  tKMks- filled  with 
stem,  strong,  hard  thought  The  birds 
have  to  pick  up  pebble-stones  to  aid  In  the 
digestion  of  the  softer  contents  of  their 
craws. 

The  sweetest  serenade  that  a  woman 
hears  in  all  her  life,  is  the  first  low  tone  of 
her  first  bom. 

'•Marry  me,  my  dear  girl,  and  you  wIU 
have  seen  the  end  of  your  troubles." 
"Which  end,  sir?" 
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The  elephant  Is  not  the  grtatest  beut  in 
the  world.    He  abhors  tobaooo. 

Two  young  Glnoinnatiana  ran  away  with 
a  ooaple  of  veaaela  from,  that  city  last  week. 
The  vessels  were  of  that  kind  St.  Paul  calls 
*^be  weaker  vessels." 

It  takes  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture a  considerable  time  to  get  rich  in  the 
service.  He  receives  one  dollar  a  day  and 
pays  two  for  board ;  the  rest  he  is  expected 
to  *^ve  to  the  poor." 

It  is  vain  to  hope  to  please  all  alike.  Let 
a  man  stand  with  his  ikce  in  what  direction 
he  will,  he  must  necessarily  turn  his  back 
on  one-half  of  the  world. 

Why  does  a  shipbuilder  daub  the  outside 
of  his  vessel  all  over  with  tar?  Would  it 
not  be  sufficiently  pitched  by  the  ocean  T 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  buflRUo 
tongues  are  more  prised  than  any  other, 
but  we  believe  as  a  general  rule  lawyers' 
tongues  sell  higliest  in  market. 

A  gentleman  killed  himself  in  Florida 
for  the  love  of  a  Miss  fiuUitt*  The  poor 
fellow  could  not  live  with  a  Bullitt  in  his 
heart. 

**You  are  an  old  sheep,"  said  a  promising 
specimen  of  Young  America  to  his  mother. 
'•Well,  yon  little  rascal,"  exclaimed  she, 
seizing  the  broomstick,  **if  I  am  an  old 
sheep,  I  lam'd  you,  and  I'll  lam  yon  again." 

Homer  begged  fh>m  his  countr3rmen,  and 
all  succeeding  generations  have  been  con- 
tinually stealing  from  him. 

The  Pittsburgers  are  fortunate ;  they  get 
their  delicious  pure  drinking  water  from 
the  Allegheny  river  which  boundsone  side 
of  their  dty,  and  are  supplied  with  ex- 
haustless  quantities  of  Monongabelay  which 
laves  the  other. 

It  is  more  respectable  to  black  boots  than 
to  black  characters,— to  sew  shirts  than  to 
sow  strifes. 

Memory  is  not  so  brilliant  as  hope,  but  it 
is  more  beautiftd,  and  a  thousand  times  as 
true. 

We  wind  up  clocks  to  make  them  keep 
running,  and  banks  to  stop  them  running. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  you  sometimes  to 
get  away  from  bad  company,  but  don't  for 
that  reason  throw  yourself  away. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest ;  the 
greatest  men  and  women  are  sometimes  so, 
too. 


A  popular  writer  says  it  is  not  the  drinlc- 
ing,  but  the  getting  sober  that  is  so  terribto 
in  a  drunkard's  life.  Some  persons,  inflti* 
enced  probably  by  this  important  consid* 
eration,  seem  to  have  deliberately  resolved 
never  to  get  sober. 

Several  young  ladies  are  studying  den* 
tistry.  We  suspect  their  object  is  to  get 
near  the  gentlemen's  lips. 

QuEBN  Bess. 

A  courtier  came  running  to  her,  and 
with  a  Ikce  frill  of  dismay,  **Madam,"  said 
he,  **I  have  bad  news  fbr  you ;  the  party  of 
.tailors  mounted  on  mares,  that  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  are  ail  cut  off."  '^Courage, 
friend !"  said  the  Queen,  <This  news  is  in- 
deed bad,  but  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  quadrupeds,  and  the  description  of 
the  soldiers,  it  is  some  comfort  to  think  that 
we  have  lost  neither  man  nor  horse,*^ 

QuBEN  Elizabeth. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Falken- 
stone,  the  inhabitants  employed  their  par* 
ish  clerk  to  versify  their  address.  The 
mayor  being  introduced,  he,  with  gpreat 
gravity,  mounted  a  three-legged  stool  and 
commenced  his  poetical  declamation,  thus : 

««0,  mighty  Queen, 
**We1come  to  Falkensteen  !'* 
Elisabeth   burst  out  in  a  loud   roar  of 
laughter,  and  without  giving  his  worabip 
time  to  recover  himself,  she  replied  • 
"You  great  fool, 
«<Oet  off  that  stool." 

Queer  Partners. 

Jerrold,  at  a  party,  noticed  a  doctor  in 
solemn  black  waltzing  with  a  young  lady 
who  was  dressed  in  a  silk  of  brilliant  blue. 
"As  I  live,  there's  a  blue  pill  dancing  with 
a  black  draught,"  said  Jerrold. 

Quick  Lib. 

A  conceited  coxcomb,  witha  very  patron- 
izing air,  called  out  to  an  Irish  lalwrer, 
"Here,  you  bog-trotter,  come  and  tell  me  the 
greatest  lie  you  can,  and  I'll  treat  yon  to  a 
Jug  of  whiskey-punch."  "By  my  word," 
said  Pat,  "an'  your  honor's  a  gentleman.^* 

Quid  Pro  Quo. 

A  physician  of  an  acrimonious  disposi- 
tion, and  having  a  thorough  hatred  of  law- 
yers, reproached  a  iaw3rer  with  tiie  use  of 
phrases  utterly  unintelligible,  "For  ex- 
ample," said  he,  "I  never  could  under- 
stand what  yon  lawyers  mean  by  docki  ng  an 
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•QUiL*'  '*  That's  very  likely,*'  answered 
Uie  lawyer,  **  but  I  will  explain  it  to  yon : 
it's  doing  what  you  doctors  never  consent 
to— «u/r«rt'n^  a  recovery.^* 

Smith  and  Brown  running  in  opposite 
ways  round  a  comer,  struck  each  other. 
«« Oh  dear  I"  says  Smith,  ■*  how  you  made 
my  head  ring."  <«  That's  a  sign  it's  hol- 
low," said  Brown.  «*  Didnt  your's  ring  ?" 
said  Smith.  "No,"  said  Brown.  «*  That's 
a  sign  it's  eracked^*^  said  his  triend. 

An  Irish  lawyer,  filmed  for  cross  examin- 
ing, was,  on  one  occasion,  completely  si- 
lenced by  a  horse  dealer :  **  Piray,  Mr. ^ 

you  belong  to  a  very  honest  profession  f" 
'*  I  can't  say  so,"  replied  the  witness;  *<for, 
saving  yon  latoyera^  I  think  it's  the  most 
diahoneai  going, " 

Quite  Natural. 

**  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  an  elephant's 
skin  ?"  asked  the  master  of  an  infant  school 
In  a  fast  neighborhood.  **  I  have,"  shouted 
six-year  old,  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
'*  Where,"  inquired  old  spectacles,  amused 
by  his  earnestness.  *^On  the  elephant  /"  was 
the  reply. 

Raibino  Rext. 

<*Sir,  I  intend  to  raise  your  rent,"  said  a 
landlord  to  a  tenant,  to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied, **I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  I 
cannot  raise  it  myself." 

Rake's  EooifOMT. 

With  cards  and  dice,  and  dress  and  fHeads, 

My  savings  are  complete ; 

1  light  the  candle  at  both  ends, 

And  thus  make  both  ends  meet. 

Randolph's  Wit. 

Once  after  the  celebrated  John  Randolph, 
of  Roanake,  had  been  speaking  in  Con- 
gress, several  members  rose  in  succession 
and  attacked  him.  His  reply  was  as  witty 
as  it  was  prompL  «<Sir,"  said  he  to  the 
speaker,  **I  am  in  the  condition  of  old 
Lear— 

The  little  dogs  and  all. 

Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweeth^ui, 

See— they  bark  at  me." 

Rather  Ferocious. 

As  Burke  was  declaiming  with  great  an- 
imation against  Hastings,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  little  Mijor  Scott.  "Am  I," 
said  he  indignantly,  **to  be  teased  by  the 
barking  of  this  jaekcU,  while  I  am  attacking 
the  rojral  tiger  of  Bengal?" 


Rather  SAuer.   . 

<^ou  had  better  ask  for  manners  than 
money,"  said  a  finely  dressed  gentleman 
to  a  beggar  who  asked  for  alms.  *1  asked 
for  what  I  thought  you  had  the  most  of^' 
the  cutting  reply. 


RsADT  Reckoner. 

A  mathematician  being  asked  by  a  wag^ 
<*If  a  pig  weigh  200  pounds,  how  much  will 
a  great  boar  (bore)  weigh?"  he  replied, 
*<Jump  into  the  scales,  and  I  will  tell  you 
immeditUety,^ 


ft 


Reason. 

**  I  wish  you  at  the  devil,"  said  some* 
body  to  Wilkes.  <•  I  don't  wish  you  there, " 
was  the  answer.  "Why?"  "Because  I 
never  wish  to  see  you  <igain,** 

Rbabonarle  Preterbnob. 

Whether  tall  men  or  short  men  are  best. 
Or  bold  men,  or  modest  and  shy  men, 
I  ean't  say,  but  this  I  protest. 
All  the  fair  are  in  fitvor  of  ffy-men. 

Reasons  for  Drinking. 

Br.  Aldrich,  of  convivial  memory,  said 
there  were  five  reasons  for  drinking  t 

Good  wine,  a  ftriend,  or  being  dry, 

Or  lest  3rou  should  be  by-and-by, 

Or  any  other  reason  why. 

Reason  for  Matrimony. 

Cato  the  elder,  when  aged,  buried  his 
wife,  and  married  a  young  woman.  His 
son  said  to  him,  "  What !  have  I  offendedt 
that  you  have  brought  a  stepmother  into 
your  house?"  The  old  man  answered, 
"Nay,  quite  the  contrary;  thou  pleaaest 
me  so  well  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
more  such." 

Reason  for  Poltqaht. 

An  Irishman  was  once  brought  up  belbro 
a  magistrate,  charged  with  marrying  sis 
wives.  The  magistrate  asked  him  how  ha 
could  be  so  hardened  a  villain.  ^<  Please 
your  worship,"  said  Piaddy,  "I  was  Just 
tr3ing  to  ^  a  pood  ofiA" 

Reason  for  Running  Awat. 
Owen  Moore  has  run  away. 
Owing  more  than  he  can  pay. 

Reason  fob  Tbxok  Ankubs. 

"Harry,   I  cannot  think,"  says  Diok, 
*what  makes  my  ankles  grow  so  thick." 
"Tou  do  not  recollect,"  says  Hiarry,  "how 
great  a  calf  they  have  to  carry." 
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RBA80I78  Wht. 

A  man  said  the  only  reason  why  his 
dwelling  was  not  blown  away  in  the  late 
storm  was  because  there  was  a  heavy  morU 
gage  on  it. 

A  peddler  sold  a  large  quantity  of  stuff 
which  he  called  the  Madagascar  Rat  Ex- 
terminator in  a  neighborhood,  and  yet  the 
vermin  were  as  alive/and  active  as  ever. 
On  being  told  that  it  had  no  effect,  **Per- 
haps,**  said  the  imperturbable  peddler, 
"yours  may  not  be  Madagascar  rats,** 

Foote  was  once  asked  why  learned  men 

are  to  be  found  in  rich  men's  houses,  and 

rich  men  never  to  be  seen  in  those  of  the 

learned?    "Why,"  said  he,  "the  first  know 

what  they  want,  but  the  latter  do  not." 

Reflection. 

An  overbearing  barrister,  endeavoring  to 
browbeat  a  witness,  told  him  he  could 
plainly  see  a  rogue  in  his  face.  "I  never 
knew  till  now/*  said  the  witness,  "that  my 
face  was  a  lookiyig  glass,** 

Refuqe. 

A  boy  who  in  term  time  picked  a  pocket, 
fled  inside  the  bar  for  protection.  He  was 
asked  the  reason  of  this  strange  conduct, 
and  replied,  that  in  the  multitude  of  "coun- 
sellors there  is  safety." 

Rbqrbt. 

A  gentleman,  regretting  the  loss  of  his 
first  in  the  presence  of  his  second  wife,  was 
told  by  her  that  "  no  one  had  more  reason 
to  wish  his  former  spouse  alive  than  she 
had." 

Religious  Impressions. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Sabbath  school,  my  lad?" 
kindly  asked  a  missionary  of  a  depraved 
little  Dubuque  urchin.  "Nary,"  answered 
the  innocent,  "but  I've  got  a  fighting  cock 
that  can  walk  over  any  bird  in  this  town 
that  wears  gaffli." 

Remarkable  Echo. 

A  certain  Chief  Justice,  on  hearing  an 
ass  bray,  interrupted  the  late  Mr.  Gurraii 
in  his  speech  to  the  Jury,  by  saying,  "  One 
at  a  time,  Mr.  Curran,  if  you  please."  The 
speech  being  finished,  the  Judge  began  his 
charge,  and  during  its  progress  the  ass  sent 
forth  the  full  force  of  its  lungs ;  whereupon 
the  advocate  said,  "Does  not  3rour  lordship 
hoar  a  remarkable  echo  in  the  court  ?" 

Reply. 

A  fkrmer  meeting  the  parson  of  his  par- 
ish, and  not  giving  way  to  him,  was  told 


that  he  was   "better  fed  than  tanglili  ' 
"True,"  replied  the  farmer,  "you  teach  mt 
and  I  feed  m3rself." 

Represbntino  a  Prince. 

A  prince  laughing  at  one  of  his  oourtiert^ 
whom  he  had  employed  in  several  embas- 
sies, told  him  he  "looked  like  an  owl."  "I 
know  not,"  answered  the  courtier,  "what  I 
look  like ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  several  times  to  represent  your 
mi^esty's  person." 

Rbproop. 

"I  can't  find  bread  for  my  fkmily,"  said 
a  lasy  fellow  in  company.  "Nor  I,"  re- 
plied an  industrious  miller;  ^*  I  am  obliged 
to  work  for  it." 

Reputation. 

Reputation  is  to  notoriety  what  real  'nrtle 
is  to  mock. 

Retorts. 

Two  men,  in  dispute,  reflected  upon  each 
other's  veracity.  One  of  them  replied,  that 
he  was  never  whlpt  but  once  by  his  father, 
and  that  was  for  telling  the  truth.  "  I  be- 
lieve then,"  retorted  the  other,  "  the  truth 
was  whipt  out  of  you,  for  you  have  never 
spoken  it  since." 

Two  girls  of  fashion  entered  an  assembly 
room  at  a  time  when  a  fat  citizen's  wife 
was  quitting  it.  **0h,"  said  one  of  them, 
"there's  beefa-{a-mode  going  out."  "Tes," 
answered  the  object  of  ridicule,  **and  yain^ 
coming  in." 

Mr.  Colt,  superintendent  of  the  canal  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  being  provoked  by  an  Irish- 
man, gave  him  a  sturdy  kick.  "  By  St. 
Patrick,"  retorted  the  Irishman,  "if  you 
kick  so  while  you  are  a  Colt,  what  will  you 
do  when  you  come  to  be  a  horse  ?" 

In  1793,  when  a  war  with  France  wsa 
agitated,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  that 
country  to  the  Dutch,  a  gentleman  in  com- 
pany said  impetuously,  "  Damn  tlie  Dutch, 
bum  their  towns."  "Rather,"  replied  a 
lady,  "ufi-dam  them  and  sink  them." 

Reverse. 

An  Irishman,  who  lived  in  an  attic,  being 
asked  what  part  of  the  house  he  occupied, 
answered:  "If  the  house  were  turned 
topsy-turvy,  I'd  be  livin'  on  the  first  floor."* 

Revbrsb  Jokb. 

A  soldier,  passing  through  a  meadow,  a 
large  mastifif  ran  at  him,  and  he  stabbed  the 
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dog  with  his  bayonet.  The  master  of  the 
dog  asked  him  why  he  had  not  rather  straok 
the  d0fl(  with  the  bntt  end  of  his  weapon? 
•'So  I  should/'  said  the  soldier,  «if  he 
had  run  at  me  with  his  taU  /" 

Right  Orqans. 

Spurzheim  was  lecturing  on  phrenology. 
"What  is  to  be  conceived  the  organ  of 
drunkenness?*'  said  the  professor.  **The 
barrel  organ,"  interrupted  an  auditor. 

Ringing  the  Changxs. 

At  a  tavern  one  night, 

Messrs.  More,  Strange,  and  Wright, 
Met  to  drink,  and  good  thoughts  to  ex- 
change ; 

Says  More,  "of  us  three, 

"The  whole  town  will  agree, 
"There   is  only  one    knave,  and   that's 
^*Strange,** 

"Yes,"  says  Strange,  (rather  sore,) 

"I*m  sure  there's  one  Mwe, 
"A  most  terrible  knave  and  a  bite, 

"Who  cheated  his  mother, 

"His  sister  and  brother." 
"Oh  yes,"  replied  More,  "that  Is  Wright." 

Rogers,  Poet  and  Skipper. 

Rogers  used  to  say  that,  "a  man  who  at- 
tempted to  read  all  the  new  publications 
must  often  do  as  the  flea  does— skip." 

Roses  or  Tulips. 

A  fashionable  countess  asking  a  young 
nobleman  which  he  thought  the  prettiest 
flowers,  roses  or  tulips?  He  replied,  with 
great  gallantry,  "Your  ladyship's  two  lips 
before  all  the  roses  in  the  world." 

Rowing  in  the  Same  Boat. 

"  We  row  in  the  same  boat,  you  know," 
said  a  literary  friend  to  Jerrold.  This  lite- 
rary friend  was  a  comic  writer  and  a  comic 
writer  only.  Jerrold  replied,  "True,  my 
good  fellow,  we  do  row  in  the  same  boat, 
but  with  very  different  «eu2te." 

RoTAi*  Jest. 

A  captain,  remarkable  for  his  uncommon 
height,  being  one  day  at  the  rooms  at  Bath, 
the  late  Princess  Amelia  was  struck  with 
his  appearance,  and  being  told  that  he  had 
been  originally  intended  fbr  the  church, 
"  Rather  for  the  steeple,''*  replied  the  xoyal 
humorist. 

Rub  at  ▲  Rasoai.. 

George  Colman  being  once  told  that  a 
man  whose  cnaracterwasnot  very  immacu- 
late had  grossly  abused  him,  pointedly  r»- 

29 


marked,  that  "the  scandal  and  ill  report  oT 
some  persons  that  might  t>e  mentioned  was 
like  Fuller's  earth,  it  dauhe  your  coat  a 
little  for  a  time,  but  when  it  is  ryM>ed  off 
your  coat  is  so  much  the  cleaner." 

Ruling  Passion. 

Henry  Beaufort,  cardinal  of  Winchester, 
who  was  extremely  rich,  cried  out  upon  hlii 
death  bed,  "Will  not  death  be  hired? 
Will  money  do  nothing?  Must  I  die  that 
have  such  great  riches?  If  the  whole  realm 
of  England  would  save  liiy  life,  I  am  able, 
either  by  politics  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to 
buy  it.' 


» 


Rum  and  Water. 

A  certain  Scotchman,  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  temperance  society,  being  asked 
by  a  dealer  to  purchase  some  fine  old  Ja- 
maica, dryly  answered :    "To  tell  you  the 

truth,  Mr. ,  1  canna'  say  I'm  fond  of 

rum,  for  if  I  tak'  mair  than  six  tum'lers, 
it's  very  apt  to  gie  me  a  headache." 

Running  Wild  Arabians. 

A  traveler  relating  some  of  his  adven- 
tures, told  the  company  that  he  and  his  ser- 
vant made  fifty  wild  Arabians  run ;  which, 
exciting  much  surprise,  he  observed  there 
was  no  such  great  matter  in  it,  "for,"  said 
he,  "we  ran,  and  they  ran  after  us.'* 

Saddle  on  the  Right  Hobsb. 

As  a  man  who»  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
was  walking  in  the  street  with  a  very  mel- 
ancholy air,  one  of  his  acquaintances  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  sorrowful.  "Alas," 
said  he,  "  I  am  in  a  state  of  insolvency." 
"  Well,"  said  his  fHend,  "  if  that  is  the  case, 
it  is  not  you  but  your  creditors,  who  ought 
to  wear  a  woeftd  countenance." 

Safe  Appeal. 

A  physician  once  defended  himself  Anom 
raillery  by  saying,  "I  defyany  person  whom 
I  ever  attended  to  accuse  me  of  ignorance 
or  neglect."  "That  you  may  safely  do," 
replied  an  auditor,  "  for  yon  know,  doctor, 
dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

Sage  Advice. 

The  advice  given  by  an  Irishman  to  his 
English  fHend  on  introducing  him  to  a  reg- 
ular Tipperary  row,  was,  "  Wherever  ynu 
see  a  head,  hit  it.'* 

Sailor's  Wedding. 

A  Jack  Tar  Just  returned  from  sea,  de- 
termined to  commit  matrimony ;  but  at  th« 
altar  the  parson  demurred,  as  there  was 
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not  oash  enongh  between  them  to  pay  his 
fees,  on  which  Jack,  thrusting  a  few  shil- 
lings into  the  sleeve  of  his  oassook,  ex* 
oLaimed,  * 'Never  mind,  brother,  marry  us 
as /or  as  it  wUl  go," 

SaTIBPACTORT  EXPLANATIOir, 

One  of  the  curiosities  sometimes  shown 
at  a  public  exhibition,  professed  to  be  a 
skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  A  gentleman 
present  observed  that  it  could  not  be  Crom- 
well's as  he  had  a  very  large  head,  and  this 
was  a  small  skull.  ''Oh,  I  know  all  that," 
said  the  exhibitor,  undisturbed,  <*but,  you 
see,  this  was  his  skull  when  he  was  a  boy.*' 

Sauot  Answbk. 

A  barrister,  attempting  to  browbeat  a  fe- 
male witness,  told  her  she  had  brass  enough 
to  make  a  saucepan.  The  woman  retorted, 
'*And  you  have  sauce  enough  to  fill  it." 

Scandalous* 

It  was  said  of  a  great  calumniator  and  a 
frequenter  of  other  persons'  tables,  that  he 
never  opened  hia  mouth  but  at  another 
man's  expense. 

80ATTBBINO  Shot. 

An  itinerant  preacher,  who  rambled  in 
his  sermons,  when  requested  to  stick  to  his 
text,  replied,  **that  a  scattering  shot  would 
hit  most  birds." 

Schoolmaster  and  Pupil. 

A  schoolmaster  asked  a  boy  one  cold 
morning,  what  was  the  listin  for  cold,  at 
which  the  boy  hesitated,  saying:  ^*Ihave 
it  at  my/lnger*s  encto/' 

Scold's  Vocabulary. 

The  copiousness  of  the  English  language 
perhaps  was  never  more  apparent  than  in 
the  following  character,  by  a  lady,  of  her 
own  husband : 

*'He  is,"  says  she,  '*an  abhorred,  barbar- 
ous, capricious,  detestable,  envious,  fiistidi- 
ous,  hard-hearted,  llliberai,  ill-natured. 
Jealous,  keen,  loathsome,  malevolent,  nau- 
seous, okMtinate,  passionate,  quarrelsome, 
raging,  saucy,  tantalising,  uncomfortable, 
vexatious,  abominable,  bitter,  captious, 
disagreeable,  execrable,  fierce,  grating, 
gross,  hasty,  malicious,  nefarious,  obstrep- 
erous, peevish,  restless,  savage,  tart,  un- 
pleasant, violent,  waspish,  worrying,  acri- 
monious, blustering,  careless,  discontented, 
fretful,  growling,  hatefUl,  inattentive,  ma- 
lignant, noisy,  odious,  perverse,  rigid, 
■eyeroi  teasing,  nnsaitablei  angry,  boister- 


ous, choleric,  di^en^sting,  gruff,  hectoring^ 
incorrigible,  mischievous,  negligent,  offen- 
sive, pettish,  roaring,  sharp,  sluggish,  snap- 
ping, snarling,  sneaking,  sour,  testy,  tire^ 
some,  tormenting,  touchy,  arrogant,auscere, 
awkward,  boorish,  brawling,  brutal,  bully- 
ing, churlish,  clamorous,  crabbed,  cross, 
currish,  dismal,  dull,  dry,  drowsy,  grumb- 
ling, horrid,  huffish.  Insolent,  intractable, 
irasdbie,  irefUl,  morose,  murmuring,  opin- 
ionated, oppressive,  outrageous,  overbear- 
ing, petulant,  plaguey,  rough,  rude,  rugged, 
spiteful,  splenetic,  stem,  stubborn,  stupid, 
sulky,  sullen,  surly,  suspicious,  treacher- 
ous, troublesome,  turbulent,  tyrannical, 
virulent,  wrangling,  yelping  dog-in-«-man- 
ger." 

Scotch  Medium. 

After  giving  Sandy  certain  directions 
about  kirk  matters,  the  minister  sniffed 
once  or  twice,  and  remarked,  <*  Saunders, 
I  fear  you  have  been  tasting  (taking  a  glass) 
this  morning."  •* » Deed,  sir,"  replied  San- 
dy, with  the  coolest  effh>ntery,  set  off  with 
a  droll  glance  of  his  brown  eyen,  <* '  Deed, 
sir,  I  was  Just  ga'in  to  observe  I  thocht 
there  was  a  smell  o'  speerits  among  us  this 
mornin  I " 

Scotch  Undxrstandino. 

A  lady  asked  a  very  silly  Scotch  noble- 
man how  it  happened  that  the  Soots  who 
came  out  of  their  own  country  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  men  of  more  abilities  than 
those  who  remained  at  home.  *'0h, 
madam,"  said  he,  **the  reason  is  obvious. 
At  every  outlet  there  are  persons  stationed 
to  examine  all  who  pass,  that,  for  the 
honour  of  the  country,  no  one  be  permitted 
to  leave  it  who  is  not  a  man  of  understand- 
ing." *<Then,"  said  she,  •*!  suppose  your 
lordship  was  smuggled." 

Scotchman  and  Highwayman. 

A  Scotch  pedestrian,  attacked  by  three 
highwaymen,  defended  himself  with  great 
courage,  but  was  at  last  overpowered  and 
his  pockets  rifled.  The  robbers  expected, 
fh>m  the  extraordinary  resistance  they  had 
experienced,  to  find  a  rich  booty ;  but  were 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  whole  treas* 
ure  which  the  sturdy  Caledonian  had  been 
defending  at  the  hanrd  of  his  life,  was 
only  a  crooked  six-pence.  **The  deuce  is 
in  him,"  said  one  of  the  rogues ;  **lf  he  had 
had  eighteen-pence  I  suppose  he  would 
have  klUed  all  of  us." 
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SOOTOHMAir  AlfD  IrISHKAW. 

A  Sootchman  and  an  Irishman  were  tra- 
veling together^  The  Sootohman  was  bald, 
and  for  a  Joke^  he  rose  in  the  night  and 
shaved  his  oompanion's  head  while  he  was 
asleep.  The  Irishman  had  given  ordern  to 
his  landlord  to  wake  him  early.  He  did  so. 
The  poor  fellow  arose,  and  diaoovering  his 
bald  head  in  a  glass,  exclaimed,  **fiy  the 
powers!  I  told  you  to  waken  me,  but  in- 
stead of  that,  yon  are  after  oailing  up  the 
Scotchman.  I*m  never  to  be  cheated  in 
this  wa3',  fiiith.'*  So  saying  he  went  to  bed 
again. 

Ska  Lawyers. 

A  Lawyer  on  his  passage  fh>m  Europe, 
observed  a  shark,  and  asked  a  sailor  what 
it  was,  who  replied,  '*Uere  we  call  'em  sea 
lawyers.** 

Sbalinq  an  Oath. 
•*Do  you,"  said  Fanny,  t'other  day 
**  In  earnest  love  me  as  you  say ; 
Or  are  those  tender  words  applied 
Alike  to  fifty  girls  beside?" 
"  Dear,  cruel  girl,"  cried  I,  "  forbear" 
For  by  those  eyes,  those  lips,  I  swear ! 
She  stopped  me  as  the  oath  I  took. 
And  cried,  **  you've  sworn — now  kisa  the 
book.** 

SeasonabijB  Jokes. 

Theodore  Hook,  being  in  company,  where 
he  said  something  humorous  In  rhyfbe  to 
every  person  present,  on  Mr.  Winter,  the 
late  solicitor  of  taxes,  being  announced, 
made  the  following  impromptu : 
Here  comes  Mr.  Winter,  collector  of  taxes, 
I  advise  you  to  give  him  whatever  he  axes ; 
I  advise  you  to  give  it  without  any  flum- 
mery. 
For  though  his  name's  Winter,  his  actions 
are  summary. 

Admiral  Duncan's  address  to  the  officers 
who  came  aboard  his  ship  for  Instructions, 
previous  to  the  engagement  with  Admiral^ 
de  Winter,  was  both  laconic  and  humor- 
ous :  **Gentlemen,  you  see  a  severe  winter 
approaching;  I  have  only  to  advise  you  to 
keep  up  a  steady  fire." 

Season-ings. 

Come  here,  Johnny,  and  tell  me  what  the 
Ibnr  aetuions  are."  Y3ung  prodigy :  •'Pep- 
per, salt,  mustard  and  vinegar." 

Second  Thoughts. 

Second  thoughts,  we  commonly  say,  are 
best,  and  young  women  who  pretend  to  be 


averse  to  mflrrlage,  desire  not  to  be  taken 
at  their  words.  One  asking  a  girl  if  she 
would  have  him7  "  Faith,  no,  John,"  says 
she,  **  but  you  may  have  me,  if  you  will." 

Secret  Discovered. 

'Tis  clear  why  Twister,  wretched  rat, 

Always  abuses  in  his  chatter : 
He's  truly  such  a  thorough  >la<, 

We'can't  expect  to  see  him  flatter. 

Seeing  a  Coronation. 

A  sad  mistake  was  once  made  at  court  by 
the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  Shortly  before  the  death  of 
Gtoorge  II,  and  whilst  he  was  greatly  indis- 
posed. Miss  Gunning,  upon  becoming  Duch- 
ess of  Hamilton,  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  King,  who  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  natural  elegance  and  art- 
lessness  of  her  manner,  indulged  in 
a  long  conversation  with  her  grace* 
In  the  course  of  this  <e<e-a-fete,  the 
duchess  said,  with  great  animation, 
**I  have  seen  ever3rthing;  there  is  only 
one  thing  in  this  world  I  wish  to  see,  and  I 
do  long  so  much  to  see  that."  The  curiosity 
of  the  monarch  was  so  greatly  excited  to 
know  what  this  wonderful  thing  could  be, 
that  he  eagerly  asked  her  what  it  was.  "A 
coronation,"  replied  the  thoughtless  duch- 
ess ;  nor  was  she  at  all  conscious  of  the  mis* 
take  she  had  made,  till  the  king  took  her 
hand  with  a  sigh,  and  with  a  melancholy 
expression,  replied,  **I  apprehend  yon 
have  not  long  to  wait ;  you  will  soon  have 
your  wish.**  Her  grace  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion. 

Seeing  not  Believing. 

A  lady's  maid  told  her  mistress  that  she 
once  swallowed  several  pins  together. 
«Dear  me,"  said  the  lady,  *«dldn't  they  kiU 
you  T" 

Selp  Applause. 

Some  persons  can  neither  stir  hand  nor 
foot  without  making  it  dear  they  are  think* 
ing  of  themselves,  and  lajring  little  traps 
for  approbation. 

Self  Conceit. 
Hail,  charming  pow'r  of  self  opinion  I 
For  none  are  slaves  in  thy  dominion  | 
Secure  in  thee,  the  mind's  at  ease, 
The  vain  have  only  one  to  please. 

Self  Condemnation. 

A  country  gentleman  walking  in  his  gaiw 
den  saw  his  gardener  asleep  in  an  arlxnr. 
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**What,*'  says  the  master,  '^asleep,  yon  idle  Using  his  <*Barton  XXXX/'oondnded  tbe 

doflc,  you  are  not  worthy  that  the  sun  should  advertisement:    **N.  B.    Parties  drinking 

shine  on  you."    **I  am  \raly  sensible  of  more  than  four  glasses  of  this  potent  bever- 

my  an  worthiness,"   answered    the  man,  age  at  one  sitting,  oarefUlly  sent  /tome  gra^ 

<*and  therefore  I  laid  myself  down  in  the  tit  in  m  wheelbarrow  if  required." 

shade."  Sbttimo  Up  a»d  Sittiwo  Down. 

Joseph  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  travel-  Swift  was  one  day  in  oompan^e  with  a 

ling  in  his  usual  way,  without  his  retinue,  young  ooxoomb,  who,  rising  from  his  chair, 

attended  by  only  a  single  aid-de-oamp,  ar<  said,  with  a  oonceited  and  oonfldential  air, 

rived  very  late  in  the  house  of  an  English-  '^l  would  have  you  kn^Ar,  Mr.  Dean,  I  set 

man,  who  kept  an  inn  in  the  Netherlands,  up  for  a  wit."    "Do  you,  indeed  f"  replied 

After  eating  a  few  slices  of  ham  and  biscuit,  the  dean,  "then  take  my  advice,  and  mU 

the  emperor  and  his  attendant  retired  to  down  cigain.** 

rest,  and  in  the  morning   paid  their  bill,  severe. 

which  amounted  to  only  three  shillings  and  ^  i^^^y  asked  a  sailor  whom  she  met, 

sixpence,  English,  and  rode  off.    A  few  ^hya  ship  was  called  *»8he."    The  Son  of 

hours  afterwards  several  of  his  suite  ar-  Neptune  replied  that  it  was  "because  the 

rived,  and  the  publican,  understanding  the  rigging  cost  more  than  the  huU." 

rank  of  his  guest,  appeared  very  uneasy,  f^^^^^^  Rebuke 

"Pshal  pshal  man."  said  one  of  the  atten-  g^^  ^^^^^^^   3]             ^^  ^      ^^^  ^^^. 

dants,  "Joseph  is  acci^tomed  to  such  ad-  ^^^  ^^^  proposals  which  were  ob- 

ventureYndwill   h^^  Jested   to   by  a  farmer.    Highly  enraged, 

"Butl8hall,"replied  the  landlord,  "and  ^           ^^\^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^  ..^^  ^^^ 

never  forgive  n^self  for  having  had  an  ^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  universities, 

emperor  in  my  house  and  leaving  him  off  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^            ^^  ^^^  university?" 

for  three  and  sixpence,^*  ,.  ^^^^^^  ^^,,  ^p^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ..  ^^^^  ^^ 

Self-interest.  ^hat?    I  had  a  calf  that  sucked  two  cows. 

Those  who  wish  to  tax  anything  contain-  ^j^jj  ^jje  observation  I  made  was,  the  more 

Ing  intelligence,  must  beactuated  by  selfish  he  sucked  the  greater  calf  he  grew.*' 

views,  seeing  that  it  is  an  imposition   of  g^^^jj^^  Hands 

which  they  are  not  likely  to  feel  the  burden.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^j^  discharged  their 

Self-knowledge.  pistol t  without  effect,  whereupon  one  of  the 

"B ,"  said  one  of  his  eulogists,  "always  seconds  interfered,  and  proposed  that  the 

knows  his  own  mind."    We  will  cede  the  oombatanU  should  shake  hands.    To  thib 

point,  for  it  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  other  second  objected  as  unnecessary ; 

he  knows  nothing.  "For,"  said  he,  "their  hands  have  been 

Selwyn.  shaking  tnis  half  hour." 

This  gentleman  traveling  in  a  sUge-coach  sharp,  if  not  Pleasant. 

was  interrupted  by  the  frequent  imperti-  ^^^  ^rch  boy  was  feeding  a  magpie,  when 

nence  of  a  companion,  who  was  constantly  ^  gentleman  in  the  neigh  oorhood,  who  had 

teasing  him  with  questions  and  asking  him  ^n  impediment  in  his  speech,  coming  up, 

how  he  did:    "How  are  you  now,  sir?"  gaid:  " T-T-T-Tom,  can  your  mag.  t-t-talk 

said  the  impertinent.    George  in  order  to  jet?"    "Ay,  sir,"  says  the  boy,  "twttei 

get  rid  of  his  importunity,  replied,  "  verv  than  you,  or  I»d  wring  his  head  off." 

well;  and  I  intend  to  continue  so  all  the   „_. -ri^^,. 

I              tt  Sharp  Replt. 

rest  or  tne  journey.  ^j^.^  country  attorneys  overtaking  a  wag- 

Sensibilitt.  oner  on  the  road,  and  thinking  to  be  witty 

A  keen  sportsman  who  kept  harriers,  WAS  at  his  expense,  asked  him  why  his  fore 

so  vexed  when  any  noise  was  made  while  horse  was  so  fat  and  the  rest  so  lean  f    The 

the  hounds  were  at  fault,  that  he  rode  up  to  wagoner,  knowing  them,  answered,  "tliat 

a  gentleman  who  accidentally  coughed  at  his  fore  horse  was  a  lawyer  and  the  rest 

such  a  time,  and  said,  "  I  wish,  with  all  my  were  his  clients." 

heart,  sir,  your  cough  was  better."  Shavino. 

Sent  Home  Free.  A  barber  shaving  a  thin  fsLoed  man,  put 

A  very  considerate  hotel-keeper,  adver-  his  fingers  into  the  man's  mouth  to  push 
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butlhs  holiow  of  hla  ohmk,  >Dd  hkppen- 
iDg  to  puks  a  Blip,  out  through  the  poor 
fellow'afiMse.ftDdexolBlmed,  "O,  oaraeyonr 
Untem  Jswa,  I've  out  m;  finger." 
Sbbridam. 

Tha  iate  R.  Brlnaley  Sboridan,  Esq., 
threatening  to  out  liis  sou  off  with  *  lAU- 
litig,  he  immediKtety  replied,  "Ab,  rather, 
bat  where  will  70U  borrow  titat  lAUHnff?" 
Tbla  huinnr,  bo  like  hla  own,  prooared  tfie 
deidred  pardon. 

SKBRIDAM  A.ND  BCBKB. 

After  a  very  violent  speeoh  from  an  op- 
position member,  Mr.  Burke  atiuted  aud- 
denly  from  hi*  Mat,  and  rushed  totbeinjn- 
isterial  sideof  the  bouae,  exolaimlng  wttb 
niuoh  vehemenoa,  "I  quit  the  oampl  I 
quit  the  camp  t"  "I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, "aa  the  honorable  gentleman  haa 
quitted  tbeoamp  am m  deterttr,  he  will  not 
return  aa  a  apy." 
Sbkridan  Conviviai- 

Lord  Byron  notes;  "What  a  wreck  la 
Sheridan t  and  all  ttom  bad  pilotage;  for 
ao  ooe  had  ever  better  gaisa,  though  now 
and  tlien  a  little  squally.  Poor,  dear  Sher- 
ry! I  ahall  never  forget  the  day  he,  and 
Itogont,  nnd  Moore,  and  I  posaed  together, 
when  he  talked  and  we  listened,  withont 
one  yawu,  from  alx  to  one  in  the  morning-" 

One  nIghtSherldan  was  found  In  thestreet 
by  a  wBtchraanrbereft  of  that "  divine  parti- 
cle of  air"  called  reason,  and  fuddled  and 
bewildered.and  almost  insensible.  ile(the 
wstrliman)  asked,  ■'wlioBreyoii,slrT"  No 
snawer.  "  What's  your  name  T"  A  hlooup. 
•■What's  your  nameT"  Answer,  In  selow, 
deliberate,  and  Impassive  tone,  "Wllbor- 
force  I"  Byron  notes:  "  la  not  that  Rberry 
alloverT  andtomymind  exeellent.  Poor 
fellow  I  Ata  very  dregs  are  belter  than  the 
Hrst  aprightly  runnings  of  others." 
SHOBr  Commons. 

At  a  shop  window  there  appeared  the 
follnwlng  notioe ;— "Wanted,  tieo  appren- 
tioes,  who  will  be  treated  ssons  of  the  fiun- 
lly." 
A  Srort  Jodrkbt. 

An  old  clergyman  one  Sunday,  at  tbe 
close  of  the  sermon,  gave  notice  to  the  oon. 
gref^tion  that  in  the  course  of  the  week  he 
expected  to  go  on  a  mission  U>  the  heathen. 
One  of  bis  parishioners.  In  great  i^tatlon, 
cjwiulmed,  "Why,  my  dear  air,  yoa  have 


r  told  us  one  word  of  tbla  beforsf 
it  shall  we  doT"  "Oh,  brother,"  said 
tbf  parson,  "I  dc^'t  expeot  topooutoflbiB 
town." 

Zounds^  fellow  I "  szolalmed  a  oholerio 

old  it^MtlenMn  to  a  very  phlegmatic  matter- 

'-fnrt  person,  ■■  I  shall  go  out  of  my  wits.' 

Well,  you  wont  have  tai  to  go,"  said  tlie 

phli^gmatlc  man. 

ORT  Mbasdbb. 

.n  actor,  notorious  for  his  love  nf  beer, 

ed  for  India.    "  Be  was  a  good  fellow," 

aiirt  a  friend  j  "  take  hlni/or  hal/-nnd-ha(/, 

ihall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
Sbobt  Siohtbd. 

Uoaii  Cowper  of  Durham,  who  was  very 
eronomloal  of  hia  wine,  descanting  one  day 
on  tlie  extraordinary  perfbrmanoe  of  a  man 
H  h<i  was  blind,  remarked,  that  the  poor  fel- 
low could  see  no  more  than  "that  bottle." 
"I  do  not  wonder  at  It  at  all,  rir,"  replied 

than  '  that  bottle '  all  the  ■Iternoou." 
Short  AHO  Sharp. 

"Why,  Mr.  B.,"  said  a  tall  youth  to  a  lit- 
tle person  who  was  in  company  with  half  a 
iliiKuii  huge  men,  "t  protest  you  are  so  very 
Hmnll  I  did  not  see  yon  befbre."  "Very 
likely,"  replied  the  little  gentleman,  "lam 
like  H  aixpenoe  among  a  lot  of  oopper  pen- 
iilus,  not  easily  perceived,  but  worth  the 
wli-ilc  of  them," 
Shoij  I.D  aoT  SiLBiroB  aivn  Consbitt. 

A  laird  of  Logan  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
beritiirs  of  Cumnock,  where  a  proposal  waa 
iimda  to  erect  a  new  ohurchyard  wall.  He 
met  the  propo^Uou  with  tbe  dry  remark, 
'■I  nover  dig  dykes  till  the  tenants  com- 
plain." 
-SHUPPtiKG  Answer. 

A  fair  devotee  lamented  to  her  confeoaor 
lier  love  of  gaming.  **Aht  madam,"  ra- 
plied  the  reverend  gentleman,  "It  is  a  gTi». 
vou-i  Bin :— In  the  first  place,  oonrider  the 
/ujtju/lime;  "  "that'ejostwhat  Ido,"a^d 
Biie,  "I  always  begrudge  the  time  that  Is 
lost  in  shufllfng  and  dealing." 
SiflN  or  Bbiho  Cbaokbd. 

In  a  cause  reepeotlng  a  will  svldenoe  was 
given  to  prove  theteMtBtriz.anapotfaeaary's 
widow,  a  lunatic;  amongst  other  things  It 
wns  deposed  that  she  tiad  swept  a  quantity 
of  pnta,  lotions,  potions,  Ac,  Into  tha  street 
as  mbtdali.    "I  doubt,"  said  Um  laanwd 
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Jadge,  "whether  sweeping  physic  into  the 
street  be  any  proof  of  Insanity."  "True, 
my  iord,"  replied  the  counsel,  **but  sweep- 
ing the  pots  away  certainly  was." 

SlONIPIOANT  DiPPEBBNCSS. 

At  an  hotel  at  Brighton,  Douglas  Jerrold 
was  dining  with  two  fHends,  one  of  whom, 
after  dinner,  ordered  "a  bottle  of  old  port." 
"  Waiter,"  added  Jerrold,  with  a  significant 
twinJcle  of  his  eye,  "  mind  now,  a  bottle  of 
your  old  port,  not  your  elder  port." 

SiLBNT  Appreciation. 

A  gentleman  gave  a  fHend  some  first  rate 
wine,  which  he  tasted  and  drank,  making 
no  remark  upon  it.  The  owner,  disgusted 
at  his  guest*8  want  of  appreciation,  next 
offered  some  strong  but  inferior  wine, 
which  the  guest  had  no  sooner  tasted  than 
he  exclaimed  that  it  was  excellent  wine. 
"  But  you  said  nothing  of  tke  Jlrsi^**  re- 
marked his  host.  **  Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
"the  first  required  nothing  being  said  of  It, 
It  spoke  for  itself.  I  thought  the  second 
wanted  a  trumpeter." 

Bilk  Gown. 

Grattan  said  of  Hussy  Burgh,  who  bad 
been  a  great  liberal,  but,  on  getting  his  silk 
gown,  became  a  ministerialist,  *^hat  nil 
men  knew  silk  to  be  a  non-conducting  body, 
and  thHt  since  the  honorable  member  had 
been  enveloped  in  silk,  no  spark  of  patriot^ 
ism  had  reached  his  breast." 

RiMILR. 

Vane's  speeches  to  an  hour-glass, 

Do  some  resemblance  show  ; 
Deciiuse  the  longer  time  they  run, 

The  shallower  they  grow. 

Simple  Reason. 

"Why  do  you  use  paint  f "  asked  a  violin- 
ist of  his  daughter.    "For  the  same  reason 
latyou  use  rosin,  papa."    "How  is  that?" 
•Why  to  help  me  draw  my  beau." 

Simplicity  of  the  Learned  Porson. 

Person,  the  great  scholar  had  a  horror  of 
the  east  wind,  and  Tom  Sheridan  once  kept 
him  prisoner  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight  by 
fixing  the  weather-cock  In  that  direction. 

'  Sims,  Dr. 

A  glorious  bull  is  related,  In  the  life  of  Dr. 
films,  of  a  countryman  of  his,  an  Irishman, 
for  whom  he  had  prescribed  an  emetic, 
who  said  with  great  naivete:  "My  dear 
doctor,  it  is  of  no  use  your  giving  me  an 
emetic  !  I  tried  It  twice  In  Dublin,  and  It 
would  not  stay  on  my  stomach  either  time." 


Sinecure. 

One  Patrick  Magulre  bad  been  appotntad 
to  a  situation,  the  reverse  of  a  place  of  all 
work ;  and  his  friends,  who  called  to  ooii« 
gratulate  him,  were  much  astonished  to  see 
his  fiioe  lengthen  on  the  receipt  of  the  news. 
"A  sinecure,  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Fac,  "sure 
I  know  what  a  sinecure  is,  it's  a  place 
where  there's  nothing  to  do,  and  they  paiif 
you  6y  the  piece, ' ' 

"Sinking"  the  Weli- 

Theodore  Hook  once  observed  a  party  of 
laborers  sinking  a  well.  "  What  are  you 
about?"  he  inquired.  "  Boring  for  water, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Water's  a  bore  at 
any  time,"  responded  Hook,  "beaideii 
you're  quite  wrong;  remember  the  old 
proverb — *  Let  well  alone.' " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Constable. 

Scott  Is  known  to  have  profited  much  by 
Constable's  bibliographical  knowledge, 
which  was  very  extensive.  The  latter 
christened  "Kenll worth,"  which  Scott 
named  "Cumberland  Hall."  John  Ballan* 
tyne  objected  to  the  former  title,  and  told 
Constable  the  result  would  be  "  something 
worthy  of  the  kennel;"  but  the  result 
proved  the  reverse.  Mr.  Cadell  relates  that 
Constable's  vanity  boiled  over  so  much  at 
this  time,  on  having  his  suggestions  gone 
Into,  that.  In  his  high  moods,  he  used  to 
stalk  up  and  down  his  room,  and  exclaim : 
"  By  Jove,  I  am  <Ul  but  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.' 


»» 


Sleep. 

A  gentleman  dined  one  day  with  a  dull 
preacher.  Di nner  was  scarcely  over,  before 
the  gentleman  fell  asleep ;  but  was  awak- 
ened by  the  divine,  and  Incited  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach.  "  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ex- 
cuse me,  I  can  sleep  very  well  where  I  am." 

Sleeping  at  Church. 

Dr.  South,  when  once  preaching  before 
Charles  II,  observed  that  the  monarch  and 
his  attendants  began  to  nod,  and  some  of 
them  soon  after  snored,  on  which  he  broke 
off  in  his  sermon,  and  said  :  "  Lord  Lander- 
dale,  let  me  entreat  you  to  rouse  yourself; 
you  snore  so  loud  that  you  will  awake  the 
king." 

Sleeping  Sound. 

The  celebrated  Quin  had  this  fiiculty, 
"What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it  John?" 
"Very  wet,  sir.'  "Any  mullet  In  the  mar- 
ket?"   "No,  sir.'*    "Then  John,  you  may 
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call  me  this  time  to-morrow.**  So  Mylng 
he  oompoeed  himself  to  sleep,  and  got  rid 
of  the  ennui  of  a  doll  day. 

SliEEFT  ClX)AK. 

One  seeing  another  wear  a  thread-bare 
oloak,  asked  him  whether  his  cloak  was  not 
sleepy?  **Whjdoyoua8kT"saidhisfHend. 
^'Because  I  am  sure  it  has  not  had  a  nap 
these  seven  years." 

Slept  Very  Wbli^ 

A  certain  great  lord  liaving,  by  his  ex- 
travagancies, run  himself  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  and  seeming  very  little  con- 
cerned al>out  it,  one  of  his  fHends  told  him 
one  day,  that  he  wondered  how  he  could 
sleep  quietly  in  his  bed,  whilst  he  was  so 
much  in  debt.  ««For  my  part,"  said  my 
lord,  <*  I  sleep  very  well,  bat  I  wonder  how 
my  creditors  sleep.'* 

Slight  Diffebenob. 

**  I  keep  an  excellent  table,"  said  a  lady, 
disputing  with  one  of  her  boarders.  **That 
may  be  true,  ma'am,"  says  he,  "but you  put 
very  little  upon  «." 

Small  Tnhbritakob. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Lord  Eldon,  when  At- 
torney General,  to  close  his  speeches  with 
some  remarks  Justifying  his  own  character. 
At  tiie  trial  of  Home  Tooke;  speaking  of 
his  own  reputation,  he  said :  **  It  is  the  little 
inheritance  I  have  to  leave  my  children, 
and  by  Gk>d's  help,  I  will  leave  it  unim- 
paired." Here  he  shed  tears,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  present,  Mitford,  the 
Solicitor  General,  began  to  weep.  **Just 
look  at  Mitford,"  said  ab3rstanderto  Home 
Tooke ;  "  what  on  earth  is  he  crying  for?  " 
'fooke  replied,  **he  is  crying  to  think  what 
a  amall  inheritance  Eldou's  children  are 
likely  to  get." 

Small  Talk. 

Fuseli  had  a  great  dislike  to  common- 
place observations.  After  sitting  perfectly 
quiet  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  room,  du- 
ring the  <*bald  disjointed  chat"  of  some 
idle  visitors,  who  were  gabbling  with  one 
anotiier  about  the  weather,  and  other  top- 
ics of  as  interesting  a  nature,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  We  had  pork  for  dinner  tO" 
day.'*  **  Dear  me !  Mr.  Fuseii,  what  an  odd 
remark.*'  '*  Why,  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
you  havo  been  saying  for  the  last  hour," 

Small  Wit. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  once  met  Quin  at 
a  small  dinner  party.    There  was  a  deli- 


cious pudding,  which  the  master  of  the 
house,  pushing  the  dish  toward  Quin,  bog^ 
ged  him  to  taste*  A  gentleman  had  Just 
before  helped  himself  to  an  immense  piece 
of  it.  •'Pray,"  said  Quin,  looking  first  at 
the  gentleman's  plate  and  then  at  the  dish, 
**  which  is  the  pudding?" 

Smokinq. 

**What  harm  is  there  in  a  pipe?"  says 
young  Puff  well.  "None  that  I  know," 
replied  his  companion,  **  except  smoking 
induces  drinking— drinking  induces  in- 
toxication—intoxication induces  bile— bile 
induces  dyspepsias-dyspepsia  induces  pul- 
monary consumption  —  pulmonary  con- 
sumption induces  death— put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it." 

Smoothino  it  Down. 

A  client  remarked  to  his  solicitor,  **  Yoa 
are  writing  my  bill  on  very  rough  paper, 
sir."  "Never  mind,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
latter,  "it  has  to  be  tiled  before  it  oomes 
into  court." 

Snobino. 

A  certain  deacon  being  accustomed  to 
snore  while  asleep  in  church,  he  received 
the  following  polite  note:  "Deacon  — • 
is  requested  not  to  commence  snoring  to- 
morrow until  the  sermon  is  begun,  as  some 
persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  pew 
would  like  to  hear  the  text/* 

Snuff  Box. 

At  a  party  in  Portman  Square,  Brummei*a 
snuff-box  was  particularly  admired ;  it  was 
handed  round,  and  a  gentleman,  finding  it 
rather  difficult  to  open,  incautiously  applied 
a  desert-knife  to  the  lid.  Poor  Brummel 
was  on  thorns ;  at  last  he  could  not  contain 
himself  any  longer,  and  addressing  the  host, 
said,  with  his  characteristic  quaintnesa, 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  your 
fViend  that  my  snuff-box  is  not  an  oyster.** 

Snuo  Lyino. 

A  visitor  at  Churohtown,  thought  people 
must  like  to  be  buried  in  the  church  yard 
there,  because  it  was  so  healthy. 

S00BATB8. 

Socrates,  when  asked  by  Oergias  what 
his  opinion  was  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
whether  he  Judged  him  happy,  replied, 
that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  him, 
because  he  knew  not  how  well  he  was  ftus 
nished  with  virtue  and  learning. 
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80FT,  Vbrt. 

Some  one  had  written  npon  a  pane  in  the 
window  of  an  inn  on  the  Chester  road, 

**  Lord  M has  the  softest  lips  in  the 

universe.— Philiis."    Mrs.   Abington  saw 
this  inscription,  and  wrote  under  it : 

**  Then  as  lilce  as  two  chips 
Are  his  head  and  his  lips. 

AmariUU.'' 

Soldiers'  Wives. 

The  late  Duchess  of  York  having  desired 
her  housekeeper  to  seek  out  a  new  laun- 
dress, a  decent-looking  woman  was  recom- 
mended to  the  situation.  '*  But,**  said  the 
housekeeper,  **  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  suit 
your  royal  highness,  as  she  is  a  soldier*8 
wife,  and  those  people  are  generaily  tooM 
characters!"  •*  What  is  it  you  say?**  said 
the  duke,  who  had  Just  entered  the  room, 
*<  a  soidier*8  wife  !  Pray,  madam,  whaJL  is 
your  mistress?  I  desire  that  the  woman 
may  be  immediately  engaged.** 

Something  for  All. 

When  President  Lincoln  was  attacked 
with  small-pox,  he  said  to  his  attendants, 
**Send  up  all  the  office-seekers,  and  tell 
them  I've  got  something  I  can  give  each  of 
them.*' 

Something  Like  an  insult. 

The  late  Judge  C one  day  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  a  witness  who  stuttered 
very  much  in  delivering  his  testimony.  **  I 
believe,**  said  his  lordship,  **  you  are  a  very 
great  rogue.*'  *<Not  so  great  a  rogue  as  you, 
my  lord— t-t-t-take  me  to  be.*' 

Something  to  Pocket. 

A  diminutive  law3rer  appearing  as  a  wit- 
ness in  one  of  the  courts,  was  asked  by  a 
gigantic  counsellor  what  profession  he  was 
of,  and  having  replied  that  he  was  an  at- 
torney, "You  a  lawyer?*'  said  Brief,  "why 
I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket.'*  "Very 
likely  you  may,**  rejoined  the  other,  "and 
if  you  do  you  will  have  more  law  in  your 
pocket  than  ever  you  had  in  your  Aeod.*' 

Something  to  be  Proud  op. 

Sheridan  was  once  talking  to  a  fHend 
about  the  Prince  Regent,  who  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  various  public  meas- 
ures, as  if  they  had  been  directed  by  his 
political  skill,  or  foreseen  by  his  political 
sagacity.  "But,**  said  Sheridan,  **what  his 
Eoyal  Highness  more  particularly  prides 
himself  in  is  the  late  excellent  harvest." 


Somewhere. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  you  somewhere," 
said  one  gentleman  to  another.  "  No  doubly 
I  have  been  there  often,*'  was  the  reply. 

SOPORIFIO. 

A  spendthrift  being  sold  up,  Foots,  who 
attended  every  day,  bought  nothing  but  a 
pillow ;  on  which  a  gentleman  asked  him 
"What  particular  use  he  could  dave  for  a 
single  pillow ?"  "Why,"  said  Foote,  "I  do 
not  sleep  very  well  at  night,  and  I  am  sure 
this  must  give  me  many  a  good  nap,  when 
the  proprietor  of  it  (though  he  owed  so 
much)  could  sleep  upon  it." 

Soon  Over. 

In  some  parish  churches  it  was  the  cn»> 
tom  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women. 
A  clergyman,  being  interrupted  by  loud 
talking,  stopped  short,  when  a  woman, 
eager  for  the  honor  of  the  sex,  arose  and 
said:  "Your  reverence,  it  is  not  among 
us."  "So  much  the  better,"  answered  the 
priest,  "it  will  be  over  the  sooner." 

Sought  and  Found. 

Three  conceited  3roung  wits,  as  they 
thought  themselves,  passing  along  the  road 
near  Oxford,  met  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
with  whom  they  had  a  mind  to  be  rudely 
merry.  "Good  morrow,  fkther  Abraham," 
said  one.  *'Good  morrow,  father  Isaac,*  said 
the  next.  "Good  morrow,  father  Jacob," 
cried  the  last."  "lam  neither  Abraham, 
Isaac,  nor  Jacob,*'  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  but  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went 
out  to  seek  his  father*s  cuses,  and  Ir  I  here 
I  have  fbund  them.*' 

Sound  and  Furt. 

A  lady,  after  perfbrming  with  the  most 
brilliant  execution,  a  sonata  on  the  piano- 
forte,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  turn- 
ing to  the  philosopher,  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  him  if  he  was  foud  of  m  unic  7  "  No, 
madam,**  replied  the  doctor,  "  but  of  all 
noises,  I  think  music  is  the  least  disagree- 
able.*' 

Sound  Conolurion. 

Sir  William  Curtis  sat  near  a  gentleman 
at  a  dvic  dinner,  who  alluded  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  knlvss,  adding  that  "arti- 
cles manufactured  fVora  cast  steel  were  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  such  as  razors,  forks, 
Ac."  "Ay,**  replied  the  facetious  baronet 
"and  soap,  too — there's  no  soap  like  Castile 
soap." 


\- 
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Sound  Slkbpbb. 

A  man  meeting  his  firiend,  said,  "I  spoke 
to  you  last  night  in  a  dream."  **Pardon 
me,"  replied  the  other,  "I  did  not  hear 
you,'* 

Sp^ilRb  Man. 

Jerrold  said  to  a  very  thin  man,  "  Sir,  you 
are  like  a  pin,  but  without  the  head  or  the 
point." 

Spare  the  Rod. 

A  schoolboy  being  asked  by  the  teacher 
how  he  should  flog  him.  **  If  you  please,  sir, 
I  should  like  to  have  it  upon  the  Italian 
system,~the  heavy  strokes  upwards,  and 
the  down  ones  light." 

Sparks. 

A  lady  at  a  card  table  had  her  ruffles  take 
fire;  Lord  Littleton,  intending  to  be  witty, 
said,  <<ho  did  not  think  her  ladyship  so  apt 
to  take  tire."  «*  Nor  am  I,"  said  she,  •«  from 
such  a  spark  as  you.** 

Spartans. 

A  dancer  said  to  a  Spartan,  "you  cannot 
stand  so  long  on  one  leg  as  I  can."  **Per- 
haps  not,"  said  the  Spartan,  <*but  any  goose 
can. 


It 


Speaking  op  Sausages. 

Mr.  Smith  passed  a  pork  shop  the  other 
day ;  Mr.  Smith  whistled.  The  moment  he 
did  thiR,  every  sausage  **wagged  its  tail;" 
as  a  note  to  this,  we  would  mention  that  the 
day  before  he  lost  a  Newfoundland  dog  that 
weighed  sixty-eight  pounds. 

Special  Pleader. 

When  an  eminent  special  pleader  was 
spked  by  a  country  gentleman  if  he  consid- 
ered that  his  son  was  likely  to  succeed  as  a 
special  pleader,  he  replied,  <*  Pray,  sir,  can 
your  son  eat  saw-duat  without  buUer  7" 

Speculation. 

A  capitalist  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  speculations  now  afloat,  replied, 
**They  are  like  a  cold  bath,  to  derive  any 
benetit  from  which,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  quick  in  and  very  soon  out,** 

Spinning. 

A  drunken  fellow  returning  home  to- 
wards evening,  found  his  wife  hard  at  her 
spinning;  she,  reproving  him  for  his  ill- 
husbandry,  and  commending  horself  for 
her  good  housewifery,  he  told  her  that  she 
had  no  great  cause  to  chide,  for  as  she 
had  been  spinning  at  home,  he  had  t>een 
reeling  abroad. 


Species  and  Spbcih. 

In  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  Sidney 
Smith  frequently  repeated  the  actsertion 
that,  *K)f  all  nations.  Englishmen  were 
most  distinguished  for  their  generosity,  and 
the  love  of  their  species,**  The  collection 
happened  to  be  inferior  to  his  expectation, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  evidently  made  a 
great  mistake;  for  that  his  expression 
should  have  been  that  **They  were  distin- 
guished for  the  love  of  their  specie." 

Spboipio  Oravitt  op  Polly. 

Coleridge  once  dined  in  company  with  a 
grave  looking  person,  an  admirable  listener, 
who  said  nothing,  but  smiled  and  nodded, 
and  thus  impressed  the  poet  with  an  ideaoif 
his  intelligence.  **That  man  is  a  philoso- 
pher," thought  Coleridge.  At  length,  to- 
wards the  end  of  dinner,  some  apple  dump- 
lings were  placed  on  the  table,  and  the 
listener  no  sooner  saw  them,  than  almost 
Jumping  fh>m  his  chair,  he  exclaimed, 
**Them's  the  Jockeys  for  me  I" 

Specimen  of  the  Laconic. 

<«Be  less  prolix,"  says  Grill,' I  like  ad- 
vice. "Grill,  you're  an  ass  I"  Now  surely 
that's  concise. 

Specimen  of  University  Etiquette. 

A  poor  youth,  brought  up  in  one  of  the 
colleges,  could  not  afford  the  price  of  a  pair 
of  shoes,  but  when  his  old  ones  were  worn 
out  at  the  toes,  had  them  capped  with 
leatheh;  whereupon  his  companions  began 
to  Jeer  him  for  so  doing :  '*  Why,"  said  he, 
<<don't  you  see  they  must  t>e  capped?  Are 
they  not  fellows?" 

Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
'  A  visitor  to  Surgeon's  Hall,  lately  re* 
market^,  when  shown  a  number  of  dwarfk^ 
<fcc.,  preserved  in  alcohol,  **  Well,  I  never 
thought  that  the  dead  could  be  in  su(di 
spirits." 

Spirit  and  Letter. 

A  man  was  described  in  a  plea  as  <<I. 
Jones,"  and  the  pleader  referred  in  another 
part  of  the  plea  to  ««I"  as  an  <Mnitial."  The 
plaintiff  said  that  the  plea  was  bad,  because 
*<I"  was  not  a  name.  Sir  W.  Maule  said 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  man  might 
not  be  christened  <'I "  as  well  as  Isaac,  in- 
asmuch as  either  could  be  pronounced 
alone.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  then 
objected  that  the  plea  admitted  that  «*I" 
was  not  a  name  by  describing  it  as  **  an  inl^ 
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ttal."  "Yes,"  retorted  the  Judge,  "but  it 
does  not  aver  that  it  is  not  9^  final  as  well  as 
an  inUial  letter/' 

Spirit  of  a  Gambler. 

A  bon  vivant  brought  to  his  death-bed  by 
an  immoderate  use  of  wine,  after  having 
been  told  that  he  oould  not  in  all  probability 
survive  many  hours,  and  would  die  by 
eight  o'clock  next  morning,  exerted  the 
small  remains  of  his  strength  to  call  the 
doctor  back,  and  said  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a  gambler,  "  doctor,  J'U  bet  you  a  bottle  I 
live  till  nine.** 

Sfrangbr  Barrt. 

This  celebrated  actor  was,  perhaps,  in  no 
part  so  excellent  as  that  of  Bomeo,  for  which 
he  was  particularly  fitted  by  an  uncom- 
monly, handsome  and  commanding  person, 
and  a  silver-toned  voice.  At  the  time 
that  he  attracted  the  town  to  Coven  t 
Garden  by  bin  excellent  performance  ot 
this  part,  (^arrick  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
performing  Romeo  himself  at  Drury  Lane. 
He  wanted  the  natural  advantages  of  Barry, 
and  great  as  he  was,  would,  perhaps,  have 
willingly  avoided  such  a  contention.  This, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  a  prevailing 
opinion ;  for  in  the  garden  scenes,  when 
Jufietf  in  soliloquy  exclaims,  **0  Borneo^ 
Borneo^  wherefore  art  thou,  Romeo?"  an 
auditor  archly  replied  aloud,  "Because 
Barry  has  gone  to  the  other  house." 

Sprig  op  Shit.lelah. 

A  fellow  on  the  quay,  thinking  to  quis  a 
poor  Irishman,  asked  him,  "how  do  the 
potatoes  eat  now,  Pat?"  "The  Irish  lad, 
who  happened  to  have  a  ahiUelah  in  his 
hands,  answered,  "  O,  they  eat  very  well, 
my  JeweVwould  you  like  to  taste  the 
BtalkV*  and  knocking  the  inquirer  down, 
ooolly  walked  off. 

St.  Augustine. 

St.  Augustine,  by  a  simple  but  very  apt  al- 
lusion, has  set  out  the  danger  of  ill  com- 
pany which  he  compares  to  a  nail  driven 
into  a  post  with  a  hammer,  which,  after  the 
first  and  second  stroke,  may  be  drawn  out 
with  little  difficulty,  but  being  once  driven 
np  to  tlie  head,  the  pincers  can  take  no 
hold  to  draw  it  out,  which  cannot  be  done 
but  by  the  destruction  of  the  wood. 

Stealing  Good  Thoughts. 

An  Irishman  telling  what  he  called  an 
excellent  story,  a  gentleman  observed,  he 


had  met  with  it  in  a  book  published  many 
years  ago.  "Confound  those  ancients,"  said 
Teague,  "they  are  always  stealing  one's 
good  thoughts." 

Steamboat  Racing. 

A  traveler,  when  in  this  country,  re- 
ceived the  following  advice  from  a  friend : 
"When  you  are  racing  with  an  opposition 
steamboat,  or  chasing  her,  and  the  other 
passengers  are  cheering  the  captain,  who  is 
sitting  on  the  safety-valve  to  keep  it  down 
with  his  weight,  go  as  far  as  you  can  f^m 
the  engine,  and  lose  no  time,  especially  if 
you  hear  the  captain  exclaim,  *Fire  up, boys  I 
put  on  the  resin  I'  Should  a  servant  call 
out,  *Tbose  gentlemen  who  have  not  paid 
their  passage  will  please  go  to  the  ladies' 
cabin,'  obey  the  summons  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  for  then  an  explosion  may 
be  apprehended.  *Why  to  the  ladies' 
cabin  V  said  I.  'Because  it  is  the  safe  end 
of  the  boat,  and  theyare  getting  anxious  for 
the  personal  security  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  paid  their  dollars,  being,  of  course, 
indifferent  about  tne  rest.  Therefore  never 
pay  in  advance ;  for  should  you  fall  over- 
board during  a  race,  and  the  watch  cries 
out  to  the  captain,  *A  passenger  overboard,' 
he  will  ask,  *Has  ho  paid  his  passage  ?*  and 
if  he  receives  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
he  will  call  out,  ^Oo  ahead/* " 

Sterne. 

Sterne,  who  used  his  wife  very  ill,  was 
one  day  talking  to  Garrick  in  a  fine,  senti* 
mental  manner,  in  praise  of  conjugal  love 
and  felicity.  '*The  husband,"  said  Sterne, 
"who  behaves  unkind  to  his  wife,  deserves 
to  have  his  house  burnt  over  his  head."  "If 
you  think  so,"  said  Garrick,  "I  hope  3rour 
house  is  insured." 

Strange  Jetsam. 

A  thin  old  man.  with  a  rag-bag  in  his 
hand,  was  picking  up  a  number  of  small 
pieces  of  whalebone  which  lay  on  the  street. 
The  deposit  was  of  such  a  singular  nature 
that  we  asked  the  quaint-looking  gatherer 
"how  he  supposed  they  CBme  there?" 
"  Don*t  know,"  he  replied,  in  a  squeaking 
voice;  "but  I  'spect  some  unfortunate 
female  was  u^reclred hereabout  somewhere." 

Strange  Objection, 

A  great  drinker  being  at  table,  they 
offered  him  grapes  at  dessert,  **Thank  3rou  I" 
said  he,  pushing  l>ack  the  plate,  "  I  don't 
take  my  wine  in  pills." 
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Stranqb  Yespbbs.  ' 

A  man  who  had  a  brother  a  priest  was 
asked,  **  Has  yoar  brother  a  living?''  ''No." 
<How  does  he  employ  himself?"  <<He 
says  mass  in'  the  morning."  **  And  in,  the 
evening  ?"  <<  In  the  evening  he  don't  know 
wfuU  he  says." 

Stbat  Shot. 

An  officer  in  battle,  happening  to  bow,  a 
oannon  ball  passed  over  his  head  and  took 
off  that  of  the  soldier  who  stood  behind 
him.  *<You  see,"  said  he,  <*that  a  man 
never  loses  by  politeness. 


9t 


Strike  for  Hiohbb  Waobs. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  operators  In  arwestem 
foundry,  not  being  able  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  oompensation,  knocked  their  em- 
ployer down.  That  was  an  uneqalvooal 
^'strike  for  higher  wag^es." 

Striking  Notice. 

The  following  admonition  was  addressed 
by  a  Quaker  to  a  man  who  was  pouring 
forth  a  volley  of  ill- language  against  him : 
**  Have  a  care,  friend,  thou  mayest  run  thy 
fact  against  my/ist," 

Striking  Point. 

When  Mr.  GuUey,  the  ex-pugilist,  was 
elected  member  for  Pontefraot,  Gilbert  A'- 
Beokett  said :  **  Should  any  opposition  be 
manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
wards Mr.  Gulley,  it  is  very  probable  the 
noes  (nose)  will  have  It." 

Striking  Repboof. 

It  being  reported  that  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb  had,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  knocked 
down  one  of  her  pages  with  a  stool,  the  poet 
Moore,  to  whom  this  was  told  by  Lord 
Strangford,  observed:  "Oh!  nothing  is 
more  natural  for  a  literary  lady  than  to 
double  down  a  page.'*  **I  would  rather," 
replied  his  lordship,  **  advise  Lady  Caro- 
line to  turn  over  anew  lea/.** 

Stupidity. 

*'I  believe  the  Jury  have  been  inoculated 
for  stupidity,"  said  a  lawyer.  **That  may 
be,"  said  his  opponent,  '*but  the  bar  are  of 
opinion  that  you  had  it  in  the  natural  ti^ay." 

SoBTR  ACTION  AND  ADDITION. 

A  chimney  sweeper's  boy  went  into  a 
baker's  shop  for  a  two-penny  loaf,  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  t)e  diminutive  in  size,  remarked 
to  the  i)aker  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
weight.  **  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  man 
of  dough,  **you  will  have  the  less  to  carry.** 


«Trne,"  replied  the  lad,  and  throwing 
three  half-pence  on  the  counter,  left  the 
shop.  The  baker  called  after  him  that  he 
had  not  left  money  enough.  **  Never  mind 
that,"  said  young  sooty,  **you  will  have  the 
less  fo  iSounL** 

Sudden  Chanob. 

One  drinking  some  beer  at  a  petty  ale 
house  in  the  country,  which  was  very  strong 
of  the  hops  and  hardly  any  taste  of  the 
malt,  was  asked  by  the  landlord  if  it  was/ 
not  well  hopped.  **  Yes,"  answered  he,  "if 
it  had  hopped  a  little  farther,  it  would  have 
hopped  into  the  wcUer.** 

Sudden  Freedom. 

A  nation  grown  free  in  a  single  day  is  a 
child  l)om  with  the  limbs  and  the  vigor  of 
a  man,  who  would  take  a  drawn  sword  for 
Ills  rattle,  and  set  the  house  in  a  blaze,  that 
he  might  chuckle  over  the  splendor. 

Suffering. 

A  native  of  Hibemia,  relating  to  his 
fViend  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  had 
undergone  both  by  sea  and  land,  speaks 
thus  to  him  with  great  seriousness:  <*I  be- 
lieve in  my  soul,  John,  that  I  have  suffered 
everything  that  man  fears  but  death ;  and 
I  expect,  if  I  shall  live,  to  suffer  that  also." 

Suggestion. 

<*Do  you  know  what  made  my  voice  so 
melodious?"  said  a  celebrated  vocal  perfor- 
mer, of  awkward  manners,  to  Charles  Ban- 
nister, "No,"  replied  the  other.  "Why 
then,  I'll  tell  you :  When  I  was  about  fif- 
teen, 1  swallowed,  by  accident,  some  train 
oil."  " I  don't  think,"  rejoined  Bannister, 
"it  would  have  done  you  any  harm,  if  at 
the  same  time,  you  had  swallowed  a  dano^ 
ing  master.** 

Suggestive  Pair  of  Grets. 

Jerrold  was  enjoying  a  drive  one  day  with 
a  well  known,  and  Jovial  spendthrift. 
"  Well,  Jerrold,"  said  the  driver  of  a  very 
fine  pair  of  greys,  "what  do  you  think  of  ray 
greys?"  "To  tell  you  the  truth,"  Jerrold 
replied,  "I  was  Just  thinking  of  yoai 
duns!" 

Suggestive  Present. 

Jerrold  and  a  company  of  literary  Arienda 
were  out  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of 
their  walk,  they  stopped  to  notice  the  gam- 
bols of  an  ass's  foal.  A  very  sentimental 
poet  present  vowed  that  he  should  like  to 
send  the  little  thing  as  a  present  to  hia 
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mother.  "Do,**  Jerrold  replied,  "and  tie 
a  pieoe  of  paper  round  its  neck  bearing  this 
motto:  ''When  this  you  see,  remember 
me." 

SUOOBSTIYB  QUBSTIOK. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  discussing  one  day  with 
Mr.  Selby  the  vexed  question  of  mdapting 
dramatics  from  the  French,  that  gentle- 
man^  upon  claiming  some  of  his  characters 
as  strictly  original  creations,  «*  Do  you  re- 
member my  *  Baroness'  in  *Ask  no  Ques- 
tions?* "  said  Mr.  S.  ••Yes,  indeed.  I  don*t 
think  1  ever  saw  a  piece  of  yours  without 
being  struck  by  your  barrenneas^*^  was  the 
retort, 

SmTBD  TO  HIS  SUBJBOT. 

The  ballot  was,  it  seems,  first  proposed 
in  1795,  by  Major  Cartwright^  who  some- 
what appropriately  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
•♦Cbt/imon  WkeeU* 

Summary  Decision. 

Mr.  Brougham,  when  at  the  bar,  opened 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden  an  ac- 
tion for  the  amount  of  a  wager  laid  upon 
the  event  of  a  dog  fight,  which,  through 
some  unwilUugness  of  dogs  or  men,  had 
not  been  brought  to  an  issue.  ''We,  my 
lord,"  said  the  advocate,  '*were  minded 
that  the  dog  should  fight."  *'Then  I,"  re- 
plied the  Judge,  '*am  minded  to  hear  no 
more  of  it  ;'*  and  he  called  another  cause. 

Sun  and  A  ir. 

A  pert  young  lady  was  walking  one 
morning  on  the  Steyne,  at  Brighton,  when 
she  encountered  the  celebrated  Wilkes. 
"You  see,"  observed  the  lady,  "I  am  come 
out  for  a  little  9un  and  axr.^*  "You  had 
better,  madam,  get  a  little  husband  first." 

Sun  in  His  Eye. 

Lord  Plunkett  had  a  son  in  the  church  at 
the  time  the  Tithe  Ck>rporation  Act  was 
passed,  and  waimly  supported  the  meas- 
ure. Some  one  observed,  "I  wonder  how 
it  is  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  Plunkett 
tannt^taee  the  imperfections  in  the  Tithe 
Corporation  Act."  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  Nor- 
bury,  "the  reason's  plain  enough;  he  has 
tKt  9un  (son)  in  Ms  ej^e." 

Superfluous  Scraper. 

Foote,  being  annoyed  by  a  poor  fiddler 
straining  harsh  discord  under  his  window, 
S(mt  bim  out  a  shilling,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  play  elsewhere,  as  one  scraper  at 
the  door  was  sufficient. 


TflE  Superiority  of  Machinery. 
A  mechanic  his  labor  will  often  disoardf 

If  the  rate  of  his  pay  he  dislikes : 
But  a  clock  and  its  case  is  uncommonly 

hard- 
Will  continue  to  work  though  it  strikes. 

Sure  of  His  Man. 

Two  gentlemen  having  wagered  upon  the 
number  of  characteristic  specimens  of  na- 
tive brilliancy  they  should  encounter  in  a 
rural  excursion,  one  ofthem  thus  addressed 
a  stonebreaker  on  the  road :  "  My  good  fel- 
low, were  the  devil  to  come  now,  which  of 
of  us  two  would  he  carry  away?"  After  a 
little  hesitation,  that  savored  of  unexpected 
dullness,  the  man  modestly  lifted  his  eyes 
fh>m  his  work  and  answered,  **me,  sir." 
Annoyed  by  the  stolidity  of  this  reply,  the 
querist  pressed  him  for  a  reason.  ^'Because, 
your  honor,  he  would  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  myself— he  could  have  yoa 
at  any  time." 

Dean  Swift  and  Kino  William. 

The  motto  which  was  inserted  under  the 
arms  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  on  his 
accession  to  the  English  crown,  was  **  Non 
rapuised  reeepi**  (I  did  not  steal  it,  but  I  re- 
ceived it.)  This  being  shown  to  Dean  Swift, 
he  said,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  **  the  receiver 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief." 

Sword  and  Soabbard. 

A  wag,  on  seeing  his  friend  with  some- 
thing under  his  cloak,  asked  him  what  it 
was.  **A  poniard,"  answered  he;  but  he 
observed  that  it  was  a  bottle :  taking  it  from 
him,  and  drink! ng  the  contents,  he  returned 
it,  saying,  **  There  I  give  you  the  scabbaid 
back  again." 

Sydney  Smith. 

Sydney  Smith  was  onoe  dining  In  com- 
pany with  a  French  gentleman,  who  had 
been  before  dinner  indulging  in  a  number 
of  f^e-thinking  speculations,  and  had 
ended  by  avowing  himself  a  materialist. 
«*Very  good  soup,  this,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 
*Oui,  Monsieur,  o*ert  excellente,"  whs  the 
reply.  **Pray,  sir,  do  you  believe  in  a 
cook?"  inquired  Mr.  Smith. 

Sydney  Smith's  SopORiFia 

A  lady  complaining  to  Sydney  Smith 
that  she  could  not  sleep.  **I  can  fUrnish 
you,"  he  said,  **with  a  perfect  soporific;  I 
have  published  two  volumos  of  sermons; 
take  them  up  to  bed  with  you;  I  recom* 
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mended  them  onoa  to  BUnoo  While,  and 
betbre  the  third  page  waa  read,  he  was  Ikrt 

B<I.I.ABIO  DlFrSBKITOm. 

Gibbon,  the  hittorian,  waa  one  daj  at- 
tending the  trial  of  Warren  Haatlngs,  In 
Weotminater  Hall,  and  Sheridan,  having 
peroelved  him  there,  took  oocaxlon  to  men- 
tion, "the  Inroinoua  author  of  rAe  Decline 
and  Fall."  After  he  had  flnlahed,  one  of 
his  friends  reproaohed  him  with  flattering 
Qlbbon.  "Why,  what  did  I  aay  of  htm  T" 
asked  Sheridan.  "Yon  oalled  him  the  In- 
mlnouH  anther."  ■■Lamlnoost  oh,  Imeant 
vo-lumlooasl" 

SiNBOI.. 

A  satiric  poet  underwent  a  severe  dmb- 
blng,  and  was  observed  to  walk  ever  after- 
wards with  a  stick,  "Mr.  P.  reminds  me," 
Bald  a  wag,  "of  some  of  the  saints,  who  are 
alwa7S  painted  with   the  gymboU  of  their 

Takb  Warn  I  no. 

A  mnn  was  Bned  £5  at  the  College  polloe 
office,  Dublin,  for  asaanltintt  another,  and 
as  he  pnl'l  the  money  Into  oonrt,  ne  ^ot 
glances  at  the  victim  of  his  Indiscretion, 
and  said,  "  Wait  till  I  get  yua  Into  Limer- 
ick, where  beating's  cheap,  and  I'll  take 
the  ohange  out  of  you." 

Takihq  nis  Mbabobb. 

A  oonceited  packman  oalled  at  a  form- 
bouse  in  the  west  of  Scotland  In  order  to 
dispose  or  some  of  bin  wares.  The  good 
wife  waa  startled  by  his  southern  aooent, 
and  his  high  talk  abont  York,  London,  and 
other  big  plaoes.  "An*  whare  oome  ye  fra« 
yersel'T"  was  theqnestlonof  tbegude  wlfe- 
"Oh,  I  am  from  the  border."  "The  bor- 
der? oh,  I  thoeht  that!  for  we  aye  think 
the  »elvidge  Is  the  wakest  bit  of  the  wab.' 

Takino  a  Wire. 

It  isealdof  aman  wbo  married  a  rich  but 
tigly  woman,  that  "  he  took  her  by  weight, 
and  paid  nothing  for  the  workmanship." 

Tall  and  SaoBT. 

At  an  evening  party  Jerroid  was  looking 
at  the  dancera.  Seeing  a  very  tall  gentle- 
man waltzing  with  a  remarkably  short 
lady,  he  said  to  a  fdand  at  hand,  "Hnmpb, 
there's  the  mile  dancing  with  the  mil»- 


TANNICa. 

A  low  lived  editor  threatens  to  give  ns  a 
lanning.    We  hardly  think  be  will:  hidea 
lire  tanned  with  bark,  but  not  the  bark  otm 
dog. 
Tap  PI  NO. 

Alter  consultation,  several  physicians  ae- 
oided  that  a  drvpsioal  patient  should  be  lap- 
pttL  Upon  hearing  of  the  doolslon  of  the 
doctors,  a  son  of  the  alok  man  approached 

m  and  exclaimed,  •' father,  don't  submit 
the  operationf  for  there  never  waa  anjr- 
I&tnjF  tapped  Ai  owr  houae  that  lotted  more 
lAan  a  week," 

A  gentleman  deaoribed  to  Jerroid  tba 

bride  of  a  mutual  Mend,  "Why,  he  is  six 

foot  high  and  she  Is  the  shortest  woman  X 

saw.    What  taste,  ebf"    "Ay,"  Jef^ 

rold  replied,  '-and  only  a  taste." 

Tavern  DiyNBii. 

A  party  of  ton  vivants,  having  drank  an 
Immense  quantity  of  wins,  rang  for  the 
bill.  The  bill  was  acoordingly  brought, 
hat  the  amount  appeared  so  enormous  to 
e  of  the  oompany  (not  quite  so  far  gone 
the  rest)  that  he  stammered  out.  It  was 
Impossible  so  many  bottles  ooutd  have  been 
drank  by  seven  persons.  "  True,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  "but  your  honour  forgets  the 
three  gentlemen  under  the  table," 

A  moralist  observes,  "that  at  tavenu^ 
niadneaa  is  sold  by  the  bottle." 

Tkaohino  Two  Bcibnces. 

A  young  man,  who  was  a  very  great 
talker,  makings  bargain  with  Isocrstea  to 
be  taught  by  him,  Isoorates  asked  double 
the  price  that  ills  other  scholars  paid  blm; 
"and  the  reason,"  said  be,  "is,  that  I  murt 
leaeb  jon  two  sdencea,  one  to  speak  and 
the  other  to  hold  thy  tongne." 

Tbll  it  not  in  Enqland. 

Lady  Carteret,  wife  of  the  Lord-Llenten- 
ant  of  Ireland,  in  Swift's  time,  one  day  aald 
to  the  wit,  "  The  air  of  this  country  Is  verjr 
good."  "Don't  aay  so  tn  England,  mj 
lady,"  quickly  replied  thedean,  "for  If  yoa 
do  they  will  certainly  tax  It." 

Tbllino  one's  Aok. 

A  lady  oomplaliilng  how  rapidly  Ums 
stole  away,  said:  "Alasl  lamnearthlrty.' 
A  doctor,  who  waa  present,  and  koev  hm 
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age,  Mtd ;    "  Do  not  fret  at  It,  madam ;  for 
yon  win  get  /urlktr  bom  tbat  frightful 
epooh  every  day." 
Tkmpbb. 

"My  dear  wife,  I  wlah  yon  woald  try  and 
keep  your  temper."  "My  dear  basttand,  I 
wtah  you  would  try  and  get  rid  of  youM." 

Tkndbb  Suookstior. 

A  beggar  In  Dublin  had  been  long  betleg- 
Ing  an  old,  gonty,  teaty  gentleman,  who 
raagbly  refused  to  relieve  him.  The  men- 
dleant  olvllly  replied,  "Iviah  your  fcmor'« 
heart  waa  aa  («twter  M  your  to*t." 
Tbbbiblx  Pomibilitt. 

An  aoqnalntance  remarked  to  Dr.  Robert 
Sonth,  the  oelebrated  preaoher  at  the  oonrt 
Of  Charlea  the  Seoond,  "  Ah  I  doctor  yon 
are  euoh  a  wit."  Tbedotitor  replied,  "Dou't 
Blake  game  of  people's  InBnnltlea ;  yow, 
air,  might  have  been  bom  a  wit  I" 

TKaTAKEMTB. 

A  ooantry  man  going  into  the  probate 
offloe,  where  the  wills  are  kept  In  huge 
volamea  on  the  ahelvea,  aaked  If  they  were 
all  Biblea  t  "  No,  air,"  replied  one  of  tbe 
clerka,  >■  they  are  teatamertte." 
Thbatbical  Puboatiokb. 

A  dramatic  author  onoe  observed  tbat  he 
knew  nothing  so  terrible  aa  reading  his 
piece  before  a  oritloal  audience.  "  I  know 
bat  one  thing  more  terrible,"  said  Oomp- 
ton,  tbe  actor,  "to  beobllged  toritandAeor 
«," 
The  Devil's  Dauohtbb. 

A  woman,  qaarrellingwltb  her  bnaband, 
told  bim  she  believed  If  she  were  to  die,  he 
would  marry  the  devtl'a  oldest  daughter. 
"Tbe  law  does  not  allowa  man  to  marry 
two  aistera,"  replied  the  tender  bnaband. 

The  Merhibst  PIiAOE. 

"Which  do  you  think  the  merriest  plaoe 
In  exlBt«nceT"  "That  Immediately  abovo 
tbe  atmosphere  that  eurronnda  tbe  earth." 
"WhysoT"  "BeoauBe  I  am  told  that  there 
alt  bodies  lose  their  gravity." 
Tbe  Hixtubr  ai  Before. 

A  gentleman,  who  bad  an  Irish  servant, 
having  slopped  at  an  ion  for  aevoral  days, 
dosired  to  have  a  bill,  and  found  a  large 
quantity  of  port  placed  to  his  aervant' 
«>unt,and  questioned  him  about  It.  "Please 
your  honor,"  orled  Fat,  "do  read  how  many 
they  obarge  me."    The  gentleman  began, 


One  bottle  port,  one  ditto,  one  ditto,  one 
ditto—"  "StopI  stopi  stop,  mastorl"  ex- 
claimed Paddy,  "  they  are  cheating  yon.  I 
know  I  bad  some  bottteaof  their  port,  but 
I  did  not  taate  a  drop  of  tbeir  ditto." 
Thelwalu 

When  Thelwall  was  on  bis  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  high  treason,  during  the  evi- 
dence for  the  proaecution  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing  noteandsentittohlaoonnsel:  "Mr. 
Brsklne— I  am  determined  to  plead  my 
caoae  myself."  Mr.  Biakine  wrote  under 
It:  "Ifyou  do  you'll  be  hang'd,"  to  which 
Thelwall  immediately  returned  this  reply  t 

ru  be  hang'd,  then,  if  I  do." 

Tbkrebt  HxRoa,  Bto. 

A  certain  Irish  Judge,  called  the  Hanging 
Judge,  and  who  bad  never  been  known  to 
nhed  a'tear  exoept  when  3faeibAca(A  in  the 
Beggar'a  Open,  got  bia  reprieve,  once  aaid 

Curran,  "pray,  Mr.  Cnrran,  la  that  hong 
beef  iMslde  you  r  If  tt  Is,  I  will  try  U."  "  If 
yon  try  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Curran,  "ita 
■are  to  be  Attn^." 

The  Rbborheotioit. 

A  vloar  and  curate  of  a  village,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  burial,  wero  nC  variance. 
The  vloar  not  coming  in  time,  the  aurat« 
began  the  aervloe,  and  was  reading  the 
words,  "I  am  the  resurrection,"  when  the 
vloar  arrived,  almoet  out  of  breath,  and 
snatching  the  book  out  of  the  curate's 
hands,  witb  great  scorn,  oried,  "Yon  the 
resurrection  I  I  am  the  resurrection"— and 
then  went  on. 
TaiNOe  BT  THBIB  RtOHT  Nakkb. 

If  by  their  namea  we  things  should  oell, 
It  surely  would  be  proper, 

To  term  a  tinging  pleee  a  bawl, 
A  dandng  fdeee  a  hopper. 
Tbree  ToncHaTOMBs. 

An  ancient  aage  uttered  tbe  followbuc 
apothegm ;  "The  goodneeaof  gold  la  tried 
by  fire,  the  goodneaa  of  women  by  gold, 
and  the  goodneaa  of  men  by  the  ordeal  of 

THBBB  DEOBBES  of   COHPABIBOIf. 

A  lady,  proud  of  her  rank  and  tille,  once 
compared  the  throe  olDaaes  of  people:  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  commonalty,  to  ohina, 
delf  and  oroakery.  A  few  minutes  elapsed, 
when  one  of  the  company  expressed  a  wiBk 
toseetbelady'sllttleglrl,  who.  It  was  men- 
tioned, was  In  the  nursery.    "John,"  iald 
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■he  to  the  footman,  "tell  the  maid  to  bring  Tight  Squbbzb. 

the  ^ttle  dear.'*  The  footman^  wishing  to  **Come  here  my  lad/*  said  an  attorney  to 
expose  his  mistreae's  ridioalous  pride,  cried,  a  boy  about  nine  years  old.  The  boy  aooord- 
load  enough  to  be  heard  by  every  one, —  ingly  oame,  and  asked  **what  case  waste  be 
**orookery,  bring  down  little  ohina."  tried  next?"    *'A  case  between  the  Pope 

and  the  Devil ;  which  do  you  suppose  will 
Thrss  Ends  to  a  Ropb.  g^j„  ^j^^  action?  "  answered  the  attorney. 

A  lad  applied  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel    «i  ^^^^  it  wlU  be  a  pretty  tight  squeeae; 
for  a  berth-;  the  captain,  wishing  to  intimi-  ^^le  Pope  has  the  most  money,  but  the  Devil 
date  him,  handed  him  a  piece  of  rope,  and    ^as  the  most  lawyew,"  replied  the  boy. 
said,  **If  you  want  to  make  a  good  sailor, 

you  must  make  three  ends  of  the  rope."    TiVB  Wobkb  Wondebb. 
'*I  can  do  it,"  he  readily  replied ;  **here  is       A  gentleman  dining  at  a  hotel,  whose  ser- 
one,  here  is  another,  that  makes  two ;  now,    vants  were  >*few  and  far  between,"  de- 
here's  the  third,"  and  he  threw  it  overboard,   spatched  a  lad  among  them  for  a  cut  of  l>eef. 

After  a  long  time  the  lad  returned,  and  was 
Thbow  Physio  to  the  Dogs.  ^j^^^  by  the  &lnt  and  hungry  gentleman, 

When  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash  was  ill,    ,,^^  y^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  pl^^^ 
Dr.  Cheyne  wrote  a  prescription  for  him.    forthis  beef?"    "Yes,  sir."    "Bless  me," 
The  next  day  the  doctor,  coming  to  see  his    ^sumed  the  hungry  wit,  "how  you  hav€ 
patient,  inquired  if  he  had  followed  his  pro-  groum*** 
scription.    "No,  truly  doctor,"  said  Nash ; 

"if  I  had  I  should  have  broken  my  neck.    Timely  Aid.  , 

for  I  threw  U  out  of  a  two-pair-of.«tairs  win-  ^  ^*dy  was  followed  by  a  beggar,  who 
^o\v,*^  ^^^  importunately  asked  her  for  alms. 

She  refused  him ;  when  he  quitted  her,  say- 
Thublow  and  Pitt.  ,„g^  ^m^  ^  profound  sigh,  "  Yet  the  alms 

When  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^o„l^  ^^^^^  prevented  me 
supposed  to  be  on  no  very  friendly  terms  executing  my  present  resolution  I"  The 
with  the  minister  (Mr.  Pitt),  a  friend  asked  j^dy  was  alarmed  lest  the  man  should  com- 
the  latter  how  Thurlow  drew  with  them  ?  n,it  gome  rash  attempt  on  his  life.  She 
"I  don't  know,"  said  the  premier,  "how  called  him  back,  and  gave  him  a  shilling, 
he  draws,  but  he  has  not  reftised  his  oaU  ^^d  asked  him  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 
y^^'**  Just  said.    "Madam,"  said  the  fellow  lajing 

TiOKiiisH  Opening.  ^^^^  of  the  money,  "I  have  been  begging 

Henry  Erskine,  happening  to  be  retamed   all  day  in  vain,  and  but  for  this  shiiUng  I 
for  a  client  of  the  name  of  Tickle,  began  his  should  have  been  obliged  to  work." 
speech  in  opening  the  case,  thus :    "Tickle     ^^^^^^  Flatteby. 

my  client,  the  defendant,  my  lord, "-and  ^  .i^man  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Wolfing, 
upon  proceeding  so  far  was  mterrupted  by  ^^^^  dilTerence  there  was  between  hlr 

laughter    n   court,  which   was  increa^d   ^^^  ^^^  ^         ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

when   he  Judge  (Lord  Kaimes)  exclaimed,  ,. ^our  watch,  madam,  makes  us  re- 

"2VA:/.A»myour*e//,Harry5youareasable  ^^^  the  hours,  akd  you  make  UB/argei 
to  do  so  as  I  am."  ^^^^„  ^         J 

TIEBNBY'S  HUMOB.  ^^_._      TIMELY  REPBOOF. 

Mr.  Tiemey,  when  «ll«dlng  ^  the  dilfi-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

culty   the    Foxites  and   Pittites  had    in     -    •^"      r      .f      ,,01    ,.  — u  t     ^  il*  i 
^  .    ,  ,         I.    Au     1      **    1.1        of  great  length.     "Sir,"  said  Lord  Mul- 

passing  over  to  Join  each  other  in  attacking         •J  •*  \ 

the  Addington  Ministry,  (forgetting  at  the  »/f "^^^  f^^^"»  ^  *"*""'     '7*^  ^®!?  '^^^ 

moment  how  easily  he  had  himself  over-  ^^'"^  i^/^^^^J  ~™^°  ''\'^r^ LTZ. 

come  a  like  dimcully  in  Joining  that  Minis-  ^TL^h     ,  ,  "mI,^  lord!'  said  the 

V    11    1  J*     Ai.  1      #*u    r J  flattered  chaplain,  "it  is  a  common  text,  and 

try,)  alluded  to  the  puzsle  of  the  fox  and  ^      '  ' 

the  goose,  and  did  not  cleariy  expound  his  f^^"^^  ""^^  ^^^    ^i^.,    T?  u      a^u 

ij         «ru        -^    lix    T^^^l^-'w!l»u  — 1^.  thing  ucw  ou  tho  subJcct."    "I  heard  the 

idea.    Whereupon  Mr.  Dudley  North  said :     ,    ^   ^  ._    .    .     „     /,  -      ,  .-  , ^ 

..T..    11        1*  u  u^  1  ^  *u-.  «t«-.  clock  «<r<ite  titice,"  said  Lord  Mulgrave. 

"It's  himself  he  means  who  left  the  Ibx  ^  * 

to  go  over  to  the  Ooose^  and  put  the  bag  of  Timidity  of  Beauty. 

oaU  in  his  pocket."  It  is  great  oomlbrt  for  timid  men  thai 
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beaaty,  like  the  elephant,  doesnH  know  its 
strength.  Otherwise  how  it  would  trample 
upon  as. 

Toad  Eatino. 

A  viceroy  of  Ireland  asked  one  of  his 
guests  at  a  pnblio  dinner,  why  there  were 
no  toads  in  Ireland?  to  which  he  replied, 
'*  because  there  are  so  many  toad  ecUera,** 

To  AN  ILL  BEAD  LAWYER. 

An  idle  attorney  besought  a  brother 
For  ^'Something  to  read— some  novel  or 
other, 

That  was  really  fresh  and  new." 
«*Take  Chitty  V  replied  his  legal  Mend, 
<* There  isn't  a  book  that  I  could  lend 

Would  prove  more  novel  to  you." 

To  THE  Public  at  Larob. 

Fate  and  other  causes  brought  me  into 
this  world.  Hemp  and  other  matters  take 
N  me  out  of  it.  That  my  example  may  b«  a 
warning  to  other  suflpectibie  natures,  I  will 
state  that  my  untimely  end  was  brought 
about  by  a  load  of  atfection  too  heavy  for 
me  to  carry  in  single  harness.  The  filly 
that  should  have  pulled  with  me,  having 
kicked  out  of  the  traces,  I  determined  to 
lie  down,— and— no,  hang  up  and  die.  Be- 
ware of  false  teeth,  false  hair,  and  false 
women. 

Yours  on  the  end  of  a  rope, 

DiONTBIUS  DbSPBBATB. 

Toast  to  his  Friend, 

A  profligate  young  nobleman,  being  in 
company  with  some  sober  people,  desired 
leave  to  toast  the  devil.  The  gentleman 
who  sat  next  to  him  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  any  of  his  lordship's  friends. 

To  Let. 

A  gentleman  informed  by  a  bill  on  the 
window  of  a  house,  that  ^*apartmenta  were 
to  let^"  knocked  at  the  door,  and  attended 
by  a  pretty  female,  took  a  survey  of  the 
premises.  '*Pray,  my  dear,"  said  be,  smil- 
ing, **are  you  to  be  let 'with  these  lodgings?" 
«*No,"  replied  the  fllle  de  chambre,  with 
vivacity,  "but  I  am  to  be  let  alone.^* 

Too  Civil  by  Half. 

An  Irish  Judge  had  a  habit  of  begging 
pardon  on  every  occasion.  At  the  close  of 
the  assisse,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
bench,  the  officer  of  the  court  reminded 
him  that  he  had  not  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  one  of  the  criminals,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. "Dear  me,"  said  his  lordship,  «J 
really  beg  Am  p(»r<f(m— bring  him  In." 


Too  Clever. 

A  country  boy  endeavored,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  to  make  himself  useful,  and 
avoid  being  frequently  told  of  many 
trifling  things,  as  country  lads  generally 
are.  His  master  liaving  sent  down  stairs 
for  two  bottles  of  wine,  he  said  to  him, 
•»Well,  John,  have  you  ahook  them?**  «*No, 
sir;  but  I  will,"  he  replied,  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word. 

Too  Fast. 

Two  travelers  were  robbed  in  a  wood, 
and  tied  to  trees.  One  of  them  in  despair, 
exclaimed,  **Oh,  I  am  undone!"  "Are 
you  ?"  said  the  other  JoyftiUy,  "then  I  wish 
you*d  oome  and  undo  me." 

Too€k>OD. 

A  physician,  much  attached  to  his  pro- 
fession, during  his  attendance  on  a  man  of 
letters,  observing  that  the  patient  was  very 
punctual  in  taking  all  his  medicines,  ex- 
claimed in  the  pride  of  his  heart:  "Ah  I 
my  dear  sir,  you  deserve  to  be  ill." 

Too  Grateful. 

After  0*Connell  had  obtained  the  acquit- 
tal of  a  horse-stealer,  the  thief,  In  the  ecs- 
tacy  of  his  gratitude,  cried  out,  "Ooh  coun- 
sellor! I've  no  way  here  to  thank  your 
honour ;  but  I  wish*t  I*d  saw  you  knocked 
down  in  my  pariah^  would *nt  1  bring  a  fko-. 
tion  to  the  rescue?" 

Too  Liberal. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  re>iews  was  boast- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
literary  reputation.  "Yes,"  replied  his 
friend,  "and  you  have  done  it  so  profusely 
that  you  have  left  none  for  yourself." 

Too  Many  Cooks. 

Elwes,  the  noted  miser,  used  to  say,  "If 
yon  keep  one  servant,  your  work  is  done ; 
if  you  keep  two,  it  is  half  done,  and  if  you 
keep  three,  you  may  do  it  yourael/.** 

Too  Much  of  a  Bad  Thing. 

English  tourists  in  Ireland  soon  discover 
that  the  length  of  Irish  miles  constantly  re- 
curs to  their  observation,  eleven  Irish  miles 
being  equal  to  about  fourteen  English.  A 
stranger  one  day  complained  of  the  t>ar- 
barous  condition  of  the  road  in  a  particular 
district.  *True,"  said  a  native,  "but  if  the 
quality  of  it  be  rather  inferior^  we  give 
good  meciaure  of  it,  anyhow." 

Too  Much  and  Too  Little. 

Two  friends  meeting  after  an  absence  of 
some  years  during  which  time  the  one  had 
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ihoraased  wiudderably  In  bulk,  and  tba 
other  stilt  resembled  only  tbe  efiOgy  of  a 
mui — waid  tbe  Moat  gentleman,  "Wby, 
Dick,  you  look  as  tf  yon  had  not  bad  adlH' 
ner  sinoe  I  saw  yon  last."  "And  you,"  re- 
plied tbe  otber,  "look  aa  if  yon  had  bean  at 
•  dinner  eeer  tince." 
Too  Mdob  at  Onos. 

Lord  CbeBterfleld,onedayatBn  Inn  where 
hs  dined,  oomplalned  very  much  tbat  tbe 
plntea  and  dlabes  were  veiy  dirty.  The 
walt«r,  with  a  degree  of  pertnesa,  obiierTod, 
"It  ts  said  every  one  mnateotapMto/ dirt 
before  be  dies."  "Tbat  maybe  trne,"aBtd 
Cbeaterfield,  "but  no  one  laobllged  to  eat 
It  all  at  one  meal,  yoa  dirty  dog." 
Too  Cold  to  Chaikik. 

A  lady,  reproving  a  gentleman  during  a 
bard  froatfbrawearing,  ad Tiaedbi^m  to  leave 
It  off,  snytng  tt  was  a  very  bad  habit.  "Very 
trne,  madam,"  answered  be,  "but  at  present 
H  la  too  oold  to  think  of  parting  with  any 
habit,  be  It  ever  so  bad.' 
To  THB  "CoMiKO"  Man. 
Smart  waiter,  be  oontented  wltb  thy  state, 
Tbe  world  Is  bla  wbo  best  knows  bow  to 
wait. 

rtBAMXPOeiKO  A  COMFLIMBNT, 

It  was  said  of  a  work,  (wbloh  had  been 
Inspected  by  a  severe  oritio,)  in  terms 
Thlcb  at  first  appeared  very  flattering, 
>7here  Is  a  great  deal  In  tbts  book  wbleh  la 
new,  and  a  great  deal  tbat  is  true."  So  far 
good,  tbe  autbor  would  tbink;  but  then 
oame  the  negation,  "But  It  unfortunately 
happens  tbat  thoee  portions  which  are  n«v 
are  not  true,  and  tboee  wbloh  are  true  are 
not  neto." 
TBAVBLBBS  8SB  Stbanor  Thinim, 

A  traveler  when  asked  whether  In  his 
youtb  he  bad  gone  thrimgh  Euolld,  was  not 
quite  snre,  bnt  be  thonght  it  was  a  amalt 
village  between  Wigem  and  Preeton. 
Tbxasou  and  Filaht. 

A  book  being  publlsned  In  Queen  BUn- 
beth's  time  Chat  gave  her  mneh  offenoe, 
sbe  asked  Bacon,  "tf  he  oonld  find  no  tr«a- 
son  In  ItT"  "No,  madam,"  said  be,  "bnt 
abandanoe  of  felony,  tbr  the  author  hatb 
stolen  half  his  eonoelta  bom  rhdtns." 

TBI  ALB  OF  A  SCHOOUCASTSB. 

"  Boys,  Noah  bad  three  sons;  Sbem,  Ham, 
Bnd  Japbeth.  Now,  wbo  was  tbe  btber  of 
Voah'atnreeaoniT"    Tbe  boysortbelUid 


SO 


disss  pause,  look  dubious,  bnt  there  Is  no 
reply.  Master— "Wbati  can't  yon  tellf 
let  me  Illustrate.  Here  is  Mr.  Smith,  ouC 
next  neighbor,  he  haa  three  sons.  Jobn. 
James  and  Joseph  Smith.  Now,  wbo 
is  tbe  Ibtber  of  Jobn,  Jamea  and  Joseph 
Smith  f"  Boya— (altogether,  tn  eager  and 
emulons  strife,}  "Mr.  Smith."  Master— 
"Certainly,  that'Bourre<it.  Well  let  us  turn 
tothsfiret  question:  Noah  bad  three  sons; 
Sbem,  Ham  and  Japbetb.  Now  wbo  waa 
the  father  of  Noah's  three  sonsT"  Boys, 
(unanimously,  after  a  little  beeitstlon,) — 
"Mr.  Smith." 
Tbdb  Wit. 
True  wit  Is  like  a  brilliant  stone 

Dug  fKfOx  Goloonda'a  mine : 
Wbloh  boasta  two  various  powers  In  one^ 

To  out  as  well  as  shine. 
Qenlufl  like  that.  If  pollsb'd  right. 

With  the  Sams  gift  abounds; 
Appears  at  onoe  both  keen  and  bright. 

And  sparkles  while  It  wound^ 
TSUK  Alto  FAI3II. 

A  be^ar  aaking  alms  under  tbe  name  of 
a  poor  eobolar,  a  gentleman,  to  whom  be 
applied  himself,  asked  him  a  queittlon  In 
iMtin.  Tbe  fellow,  shaking  bis  head,  said 
be  did  not  understand  blm.  "Why,"  said 
tbe  gentleman,  "did  yon  not  say  yon  were 
a  poor  aoholarT"  "Tea,"  replied  tbeother, 
"%  poor  one.  Indeed,  «lr,Ibr  Ido  not  undev- 
Btand  one  word  of  Latin." 

TRUX  FHILOaOFHT. 

Le  Sage,  the  autbor  of  Oil  Bias,  said,  to 
oonsole  himself  fbr  his  deafheeis  wltb  his 
usual  bumour,  "Wben  I  go  Into  a  company 
where  I  Ond  a  great  number  of  blockheads 
and  babblera,  I  replaoe  my  trumpet  In  my 
pocket  and  ory,  "Now,  gentlemen,  T  d^ 

TaniH  AT  Last. 

A  good  Instance  of  abaanoe  of  mind  wm 
an  editor  quoting  ftom  a  rival  paper  one  Of 
tils  own  arlioles^  and  beading  It,  "Wr«tob«d 
ittempt  at  wtt." 
TBiriB  worn  TKB  Lahbs. 

A  learned'  dostor  has  given  bis-  (^Blon 
that  tigkt  Udng  is  a  publla  benefit,  Ina*' 
It  kilU  off  all  tbe  fboUsb  girts,  and 
leaves  tbe  wise  only  to  grow  Into,  women. 
Tbtiito  to  thk  Tbkpbb. 

liOrd  Allen,  In  oonveraation  wltb  Boge|% 
th^poetrobserv^;.  "IsBTeBpatmyEaM 
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into  hot  water,  as  I  find  it  ii^nrea  the  tern-  did'nt  attend  to  her,    "Ton  don*t  Mem,* 

per  of  the  blade."    <*No  doubt  of  it,"  re-  said  the  lady,  '<  to  be  at  all  the  better  Ibr 

plied  Rogers ;  **  shpw  me  the  blade  that  Is  what  I  am  Sf^ying  to  yon  ?"   **  No,  ma*am,' 

not  out  of  temper  when  plunged  Into  hoi  he  answered,  '<  but  this  gentleman  on  the 

water.^*  other  side  of  me  must,  for  it  all  oame  in  at 

Turn  About  is  Paib  Plat.  ^  ^  •"*  ^^'^^  ^°*  **  ^^  ^*^-" 

We  see  that  a  paper  adTises  the  editor  of  The  Two  Smiths. 

the  ** Sentinel"  to  <*run  for  sheriff."    We  A  gentleman   with   the  same  christian 

think  it  would  be  no  more  than  fidr.    The  and  surname,  took  lodging  in  the  house 

sheriff  has  frequently  run  for  him.  with  James  Smith.    The  oonseqnenoe  was, 

An  in.bri.UKl  lawyer  going  into  charch  ^'  ^^^^^1''          ««o  •»t«™««ve  b-* 

was  observed  by  the  minlrter.  who  ..id  to  ^  "^  *^'  '*  f^i  **'k,    l.^.    *.!," 

Wm.  .«r,I  willbearwitne«i«.inrtyoaat  "Z    a   T'a       ^^*!!"\t'   .w?   ""' 

the  day  of  Judgment."  TheU^rrtiaking  ««"<>.  ""d  you  mnrt  qnlt  •    "  Why  am 

his  head  4ith  drunlcen  gmvlty  repUed,  "I  '  ^  ?"«*  "t"  »•"«  /«>"  ^"    "  ^^  y^, 

have  practleed  twenty  y^m  at  the  bar,  Ind  *«»  •"""••  '»»*  ■«««<»—"»  '»«'*  «M,e««*." 

always  found  the  greatest  rasoal  the  first  to  UoiiT  Tbadbs. 

turn  State's  evidenoe."  The  ugliest  of  trades  have  their  moments 

of  pleasure.    Now,  if  I  were  a  grave-digger. 

Twice  Ruined.  q^  ^y^n  ^  hangman,  there  are  some  people 

«*I  never  was  ruined  but  twice,"  said  a  j  ^^^i^  ^^^^^  fy^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  enjoy- 

wit :  «*once  when  I  last  a  law«ait,%nd  once  ment. 

when  I  gained  one." 

Two  Strings  to  one  Beau. 

Two  Cures  fob  Aoue.  Mr.   AmasUh   String  advertises  in  the 

Bishop  Bloomfleld,  when  presiding  over  ««Georgia  Constitutionalist,"  that  a  young 

the  diocese  of  London  had  occasion  to  call  j^^^  jj^g  ^^  ^^  ^i^l^  j,jg  ^wo  daughters, 

attention  of  the  Essex  mcumbento  to  the  rp^^^  j,  outrageous.    What's  the  usn  of  two 

necessity  of  residing  in  their  parishes ;  and  ,eW,i^«  to  one  beau. 
he  reminded  them  that  curates  were,  after 

all,  of  the  same  flefeh  and  blood  as  rectors.  Unanswerable  Argument. 
and  that  the  residence  which  was  possible  ^  ^«^*  '^  ""^^^^  '^**  advising  a  poor, 
fi)r  the  one.  could  not  be  quite  impossible  starving  labourer  to  trust  in  Providence, 
Ibr  the  other."      ''Besides,"    added    he,  and  be  satisfied  with  his  to<.   "Ah  I"  replied 
"there  are  two  well  known  preservatives  ^^®  needy  man,  "I  should  he  satisfied  with 
against  ague—the  one  is,  a  good  deal  of  care  a  lot  if  I  had  it,  but  I  can't  get  even  a  little." 
and  a  lUtle  port  wine;  the  other,  a   lUtle  xJnoonboious  Insult- 
core  and  a  good  deal  of  port  wine.    I  pre-  ^  Frenchman,  who  had  learned  English, 
fer  the  former;  but  if  any  of  the  clergy  ^^^^^  ^  ,^  „^  opportunity  of  saying 
prefer  the  «a««r,  it  is  at  all  events  a  remedy  ^,„ething  pretty.     One   evening  he  ob- 
which  incumbents  can  aflord   better  than  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
curates.'*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^   Yier  daughter    pink, 
Two-POLD  Illustration.  "Milady,  your  daughter  is  de  pink  of  beau- 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  noted  for  his  ty."    "Ah,  monsieur,  you  Frenchmen  al- 
want  of  courtesy.    When  pleading  before  ways  flatter."  "No,  madam,  I  only  do  speak 
Lord  Mansfield  on  some  question  o£.mano-  the  truth,  and  what  ail  de  world  will  allow, 
rial  right,  he  chanced  unfortunately  to  say,  that  your  daughter  is  de  pink,  and  you  are 
"My  lord,  I  qblu  illustrate  the  point  in  an  de  drab  of  ft»hion." 
instant  in  my  own  person ;  I  myself  have  ^                ^ 
two  little  manors-,"  the  Judge  immedU  ^^^""^  ^'  Opfosites. 
•tely  interposed  with  one  of  his  blandest  ^  Pbrenologist  remarking  that  some  per. 
smiles,  "  We  all  know  it,  Sir  Fletcher."  «>"»  ^^^  ^*^«,  ^^jan  of  murder  and  benevo- 

lence  strongly  and  equally  developed,  his 

Two  Sides  to  a  Speech.  fHend  replied,  **that  doubtless  those  were 

Charles  Lamb,  sitting  next  to  some  chat-  the  persons  who  would  kUl  one  with  kind« 

tering   woman  at  dinner,  observing  lie  ness." 
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Unluckt  Tbuth. 

Men  sometimes  blurt  out  some  very  un- 
•acky  truths.  A  town  beggar  was  very  im*- 
portunate  with  a  rich  miser,  whom  he 
aooosted  in  the  following  plM»se:  Pray, 
sir,  b<«tow  your  charity ;  good,  dear  air,  be- 
stow your  charity.*'  «  Prithee,  Mend,  be 
quiet,*'  replied  old  Orlpus, «« I  have  it  not." 

Un  re  ason  abijs. 

**Tom,"  said  a  colonel  to  one  of  his  men, 
**how  can  so  good  and  brave  a  soldier  as 
you  get  drunk  so  often  ?"  "Colonel,**  re- 
plied he,  **how  can  you  expect  all  the  vir- 
tues  that  adorn  the  human  character  for 
sixpence  a  day?** 

Up  in  thb  World. 

A  fellow  boasting  in  company  of  his  fam- 
ily, declared  even  his  own  fitther  died  In 
an  exalted  situation.  Some  of  the  company 
looking  incredulous,  another  observed :  <*I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  gentlenuin*a  ve- 
racity, as  my  fkther  was  sheriff  for  the 
county  when  his  was  hanged  for  horse- 
stealing.** 

Useful  Hikts. 

The  art  of  conversation  consists  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  two  fine  qualities.  You  must 
originate,  and  you  must  sympathise;  you 
must  possess,  at  the  same  time,  the  habits 
of  communicating  and  listening.  The 
union  is  rare,  but  irresistible. 

Vain  Threat. 

"Mr.  Brown,  I  owe  you  a  grudge,  re- 
member that  I**  "  I  shall  not  be  fHghtened, 
then,  for  I  never  knew  you  to  pay  anything 
that  you  owe." 

Vaccination. 

A  simple  country  fellow,  at  his^own  re- 
quest, was  inoculated  for  the  kine  pox  three 
times,  but  the  virus  had  no  effect.  This 
greatly  surprised  the  doctor.  "I  am  more 
surprised  than  you,"  said  the  clown«  *'for 
my  mother  says  I  took  the  small  pox  when 
first  inocalated  for  it." 

Van  ITT  Reproved. 

"  I  am  thankftil  the  Lord  has  opened  my 
mouth  to  preach  without  any  laming,"  said 
an  illiterate  preacher.  "A  similar  event 
took  piaoe  in  Balaam's  time,**  replied  a 
geutloroan  present. 

Verses  Written  on  a  Window  in  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Scotland!  thy  weather's  )ike  a  modish 
wife, 


Thy  winds  and  rain  forever  are  at  strife ; 
So  termagant  awhile  her  thunder  tries. 
And  when  she  can  no  longer  scold,  sl^e 
cries. 

Very  Appectino  Tune. 

"Old  Dog  Tray"  is  so  affeetingly  played 
by  some  band  ozieans  that  troops  of  pups 
will  bay  before  the  machine  and  wipe  tears 
fh>m  their  eyes  with  their  paws. 

Very  Clear* 

"What  is  light?"  asked  a  schoolmaster  of 
the  booby  of  a  class.  "A  sovereign  that 
isn't  fdll  weight  is  light,"  was  the  reply. 

Very  Pointed. 

Sir  John  Hamilton,  who  had  severely 
suffered  from  the  persecutions  of  the  law, 
used  to  say  that,  "An  attorney  was  J  ike  a 
hedgehog,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  him 
anywhere  without  pricking  one*s  fingers.** 

Very  True. 

"All  that's  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  sausages  at  breakfiist  is  eofi/Icfenee." 

Vicar  of  Bray. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray  changed  his  religion 
several  times  to  promote  his  own  ambicion* 
When  asked  the  reason  why  he  did  so,  be 
answered,  "I  cannot  help  that;  but  if  I 
changed  my  religion,  I  am  sure  I  kept  true 
to  my  principle,  which  Is  to  live  and  die 
Vicar  of  Bray.'* 

Vice  Versa. 

A  Frenchman  once  asked  what  difference 
there  was  between  M.  De  Rothschild,  the 
loan  broker,  and  Herod.  "It  is,"  he  was 
told,  "that  Herod  was  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  Rothschild  the  Jew  of  the  kings." 

Vicious. 

Smiths,  of  all  handicraft  men,  are  the 
most  irregular ;  for  they  never  think  them- 
selves t>etter  employed,  than  when  they  ore 
at  their  vices. 

Virtue  reforb  Riches. 

Themlstocles  had  a  daughter;  two  men 
making  love  to  her,  he  preferred  the  viiw 
tuous  man  before  the  rich  one,  saying,  he 
would  rather  have  a  man  without  richer 
than  riches  without  a  man. 

Visible  Proof. 

An  Irishman  being  asked  on  a  late  trial 
for  a  oertificate  of  his  marriage,  exhibited^ 
huge  eear  on  his  head,  which  looked  M 
though  it  might  have  k>een  made  with  a  flft 
■hayeL   The  eyidenoe  was  aatiaikotoiy. 
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Vulgar  ABanmsNTs. 

At  a  club,  of  which  Jerrold  wu  a  mem- 
ber, a  fieroe  Jacobite  and  a  Mend  as  fierce, 
of  the  oauae  of  William  the  Third,  were 
arguing  noi8ily,and  disturbing  leanexci  table 
oonveraationalists.  At  length  the  Jacobite 
a  brawny  Soot,  brought  his  fist  down  heavily 
upon  the  table,  and  roared  at  his  adveraaiy  | 
**I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,  I  spit  upon  your 
King  William  I"  The  ftiend  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  not  to  be  out  mastered  by 
mere  lungs.  He  rose,  and  roared  iMok  to 
the  Jacobite :  **And  I,  sir,  spit  upon  your 
James  the  Second!"  Jerrold,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  uproar  in  silence,  here- 
upon rang  the  iMll  and  shouted :  "Waiter, 
ipittoons  for  two  I" 

Walking  Stick. 

An  old  gentleman  accused  his  servant  of 
having  stolen  his  stick.  The  man  protested 
perfect  innocence.  *»Why,  you  know," 
rejoined  his  master,  '*  that  the  stick  could 
never  have  walked  off  with  itself."  ** Cer- 
tainly not,  sir,  unless  it  was  a  walking  stick.** 

Walter  Raleigh. 

A  lady  said  to  her  servant,  "Are  the  pigs 
fed  ?"  which  was  beard  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  was  her  guest,  and  who  made 
the  same  inquiry  of  the  lady  himself. 
"Sir,"  said  she  *^you  know  best  whether 
you  have  had  your  breakfast." 

Wantkd  a  Change. 

A  waiter  called  upon  a  guest  at  a  hotel,  at 
dinner,  and  asked  him  "Whether  he  would 
have  his  cup  filled  again  with  tea  or  coffee  ?" 
The  stranger  replied,  "If  what  he  had  last 
was  coffee  he  wanted  tea,  and  if  tea  he 
wanted  coffee;  at  any  rate  he  wanted  a 
change." 

Warm  Man. 

A  man  with  a  scolding  wife,  being  asked 
what  his  occupation  was,  replied  that  he 
kept  a  hot  house. 

Waste  Powder. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  title  of  a  very  small  volume,  remark- 
able for  its  pomposity,  replied,  "That  it 
was  similar  to  placing  an  eight  and  forty 
pounder  at  the  door  of  a  pigsty.** 

Waste  op  Time. 

An  old  roan  of  ninety  having  recovered 
fh>m  a  very  dangerous  illness,  his  friends 
congratulated  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
get  up.  "Alas,"  said  he  to  them,  "it  Is 
hardly  worth  while  to  dress  myself  agaiiu" 


Way  op  Using  Books. 

Sterne  used  to  say,  <*the  most  acoompllib- 
ed  way  of  using  k)ooks  Is  to  serve  them  as 
some  people  do  lords,  learn  their  titles  and 
then  brag  of  their  acquaintance." 

Wat  of  the  World. 

Determined  beforehand,  we  gravely  pre- 
tend 

To  ask  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  a  friend ; 

Should  his  differ  from  ours  on  any  pretense. 

We  pity  his  want  both  of  Judgment  and 
sense; 

But  if  he  foils  Into  and  flatters  our  plan, 

Why,  really  we  think  him  a  sensible  maa. 

Wearing  Awat. 

A  schoolmaster  said  to  himself,  "I  am 
like  a  honSf  I  sharpen  a  number  of  blades, 
but  wear  myself  in  doing  it." 

Wearing  Stats  bt  a  Gentleman. 

And  why  not  wear  them  T  tell  me  If  you 
can, 

'TIS  but  the  fkir  prerogative  of  a  man  I 

Woman  stole  his  rib ;  can  you  then  con- 
demn. 

That  a  mere  whalebone  he  should  steal 
from  them  T 

'Tis  strange  that  satire  all  the  world  be- 
witches; 

Men  may  wear  stays,  since  women  wear 
the  breeches. 

Weeding. 

A  man  that  marries  a  widow  is  bound  to 
give  up  smokiiig  and  chewing.  If  she  gives 
up  her  weeds  for  him,  he  should  give  up 
his  weed  for  her. 

Weight  of  Sin. 

A  gentleman  weighing  a  lady,  not  finding 
a  suffldenoy  of  weight,  put  his  foot  Into  the 
scale,  which  soon  turned  it,  when  he  ob- 
served, "Sin  weighs  heavy."  "It  does  in- 
deed," said  the  lady,  "for one  foot  weighed 
me  down." 

Well-Bred  Horse. 

"How  does  your  new-purchased  horse 
answer?"  said  the  Butcher  Cumberland 
to  Gtoorge  Selwin.  "I  really  don't  know," 
replied  George,  "for  I  never  asked  him  a 
question.** 

Well  Paid. 

Domlnlco,  the  harlequin,  (coing  to  see 

Louis  XIV,  at  supper,  fixed  his  eye  on  a 

dish  of  partridges.    The  king,  who   was 

fond  of  his  acting,  said,  **Give  that  dish  to 

t  Domlnlco*"     "And    the  partridges^  too^ 
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■Ire?"  liOoiB,  penetrating  into  the  artftil- 
neaa.  replied,  **And  tlie  partridges,  too.*' 
TJie  disli  waa  gold. 

Wbll  Said. 

A  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  happiness 
of  the  married  state  before  bis  daughter, 
disparagingly  said,  <*She  who  marries  does 
well;  but  she  who  does  noi  marry,  does 
better."  ••WeU,  then,''  8a.d  the  young 
lady,  **J  will  do  well ;  let  those  who  choose 
do  better,**   , 

Well.  Said. 

Some  school  boys  meeting  a  poor  woman 
driving  asses,  one  of  them  said  to  her. 
Good  '  morning,  mother  of  asses!  Qood 
morning  my  ohildren,  was  the  reply* 

Well  Turned. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Greville  admin- 
istratluii,  Bushe  who  had  the  reputation  of 
a  warrior,  apologized  one  day  for  his  ab- 
sence from  court,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  cabinet-making.  The  chancellor  mali- 
ciously disclosed  the  excuse  on  his  return. 
*«  Oh !  indeed,  my  lord,  that  is  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  my  fHend  would  distance  me, 
as  I  was  never  a  tamer  or  s  Joiner,** 

What*8  IX  A  Syllable. 

Longfellow,  the  poet,  was  introduced  to 
one  Loijgworth,  and  some  one  noticed  the 
similarity  of  the  tirst  syllable  of  the  names. 
«Yes,"  said  the  poet,  **  but  in  this  case  I  fear 
Pope's  line  will  apply— tiK>r(A  makes  the 
man,  the  want  of  it  th*i/eUow,** 

Whebr  the  Dbficibnot  was. 

A  gentleman  had  a  cask  of  Armenian 
wine,  from  which  his  servant  stole  a  large 
quantity.  When  the  master  perceived  the 
detlcieuoy,  he  diligently  inspected  the  top 
of  the  cask,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  an 
opening.  **Look  if  there  be  not  a  hole  in 
the  bottom,"  said  a  bystander.  ** Block- 
head, he  replied,  do  you  not  see  that  the 
deficiency  is  at  tlie  top,  and  not  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

Where  it  Came  Prom. 

A  lady  whose  fondness  for  generous  liv- 
ing had  given  her  a  fiushed  fkce  and  rubi- 
cond  nose,  consulted  Dr.  Cheyne.  Upon 
surveying  herself  in  the  glass,  she  ex- 
claimed, *•  Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
doctor,  did  I  get  eueh  a  noae  as  this?"  <*Out 
of  the  decanter,  madam  '  replied  the  doo- 
tor. 


Whig  akd  Tory. 
Whig  and  Tory  scratch  and  bite, 

Just  as  hungry  dogs  we  see ; 
Toes  a  bone  'twixt  two,  they  fight, 
Throw  a  couple,  they  agree. 

Whist. 

Mrs.  Bray  relates  the  following  of  a 
Devonshire  physician,  happily  named 
Vial,  who  was  a  desperate  lover  of  whists 
One  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  deal,  the 
doctor  fell  off  his  chair  in  a  fit.  Consterna- 
tion seized  on  the  company.  Was  he  alive 
or  dead?  At  length  he  showed  signs  of 
life,  and,  retaining  the  last  fond  Idea  which 
had  possessed  him  at  the  moment  he  fell 
into  the  fit,  exclaimed,  "What  is  trumps?" 

Whitfield. 

Dr.  Whitfield  was  accused  of  rambling 
in  his  discourses,  by  one  of  his  hearers,  to 
which  he  replied:  ^^ If  you  will  ramble  to 
the  devil,  I  must  ramble  after  you,** 

Who  Knows  where  thb  Shoe  PiNOBBS. 
A  Roman  being  about  to  repudiate  his 
wite,  an  enraged  kinsman  asked :  **Is  not 
your  wife  a  sensible  woman?  Is  she  not  a 
handsome  woman  ?  Has  she  not  borne  yott 
fine  children?"  In  answering  which  he 
slipped  off  his  shoe  and  asked,  **  Is  not  this 
a  very  handsome  shoe?  Is  it  not  nearly 
new?  Is  it  not  well  made?  How  then  is. 
it  that  you  know  not  where  it  pinches?" 

Wholesale. 

<*How  shall  I  sell  my  horse?"  said  a  cer- 
tain doctor  to  a  Jockey,  "his  tail  came  off  in 
less  than  six  hours  after  I  bought  him." 
"Sell  him  by  wholescUe,  for  no  honorably 
man  will  re-tail  him,"  was  the  reply. 

Who*b  the  Foo  l  ?  / 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pftrry,  in  illustration  of  a 
case,  told  the  following  anecdote:  Some 
merchants  went  to  an  eastern  sovereign* 
and  exhibited  for  sale  several  fine  horses. 
The  king  admired  them  and  bought  them  ^ 
he,  moreover,  gave,  the  merchants  a  lao  of 
rupees  to  purchase  more  horses  for  Urn** 
The  king  one  day,  in  a  sportive  humor,  oxw 
dered  the  vizier  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the 
fools  in  his  dominions.  He  did  so,  and  pat. 
his  majesty's  name  at  the  head  of  them. 
The  king  asked, why?  He  replied,  "Be- 
cause you  entrusted  a  lac  of  rupees  to  men 
you  don't  know,  and  who  will  never  oome 
back."  "Ay,  but  suppose  they  should 
come  back?"  '*Then  I  shall  erase  your 
name  and  insert  theirs.** 


«0 
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Whose? 

Sydney  flnaith  being  ill,  his  physician 
advised  him  to  **take  a  walk  upon  an  empty 
stomaob."    **Up<m  whose  V*  said  he. 

Why  abh  Women  Beardless? 
How  wisely  nature,  ordering  all  below 
Forbade  a  beard  on  woman's  face  to  grow, 
For  hciw  oouid  she  be  shaved  (whatever  the 

4kill) 
Whose  tongue  would  never  let  her  ehin  be 

8tm? 

The  Mastsb  of  the  House. 

A  traveler  coming  up  to  an  Inn  door, 
ASked,  «*  Pray,  ftiend,  are  you  the  master 
of  this  house?"  *<Yes,  sir,"  answered 
bonifoce,  ''my  wife  has  been  dead  these 
three  weeks.** 

Why  Women  Catoh  Cold. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  medical  Journals 
inquires  why  it  is  that  women  are  more 
liable  to  catch  cold  than  men.  Indeed  we 
don't  know;  but  Dr.  Hall  says  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  taking  cold,  under  ce]>- 
tain  circumstances,  is  to  keep  the  nunUh 
shut.** 

Wide  Dipp^bbnoe. 

Rowland  Hill  rode  a  great  deal,  and  ex- 
ercise {>re8erved  him  in  vigorous  health. 
On  one  occasion,  when  asked  by  a  medical 
ibend  what  physician  and  apothecary  he 
employed  to  be  always  so  well,  he  replied, 
'*My  physician  has  always  been  a  horse^ 
and  my  apothecary  an  cm«." 

A  Widow's  Declaration. 

A  widow  of  suspected  reputation,  said  to 
d  tippler,  ** would  you  believe  it,  sir,  during 
the  ten  years  of  my  widowhood,  I  have 
never  felt  the  least  inclination  for  matri- 
mony." **Would  you  believe  it,  madam," 
replied  he,  '^hat  since  my  reooUeoUoiif  I 
never  felt  thirst." 

Wife's  Affection. 

A  butcher  who  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
■aid  to  his  wife,  **my  dear,  I  am  not  a  man 
for  this  world,  therefbre  I  advise  you  to 
marry  our  man  John ;  he  is  a  lusty,  strong 
fallow,  fit  for  your  business."  'fOh,  dear 
husband,"  said  she,  ''never  let  that  trouble 
you,  for  John  and  I  have  agreed  upon  that 
matter  already." 

Wife  at  Forty. 

*<My  notion  of  a  wife  at  fbrty,"  said  Jer- 
rold,  <48,  that  a  man  should  be  able  to 
change  her,  like  a  bank  note,  for  two  twen- 
ties." 


Wife  Beating. 

Immediately  after  Judge  Bailer  gave  aa 
opinion,  *'that  a  husband  was  privileged  to 
beat  his  wife.  If  the  instrument  used  was 
wooden  and  no  thicker  than  his  thumb." 
The  ladies  of  Exeter  addressed  a  round  roblii 
to  the  Judge,  in  which  they  requested  to  bo 
informed  of  the  exact  thickness  of  his  lord- 
ship's thumb. 

WiLBERFORCE. 

When  Mr.  Wilberforoe  was  a  candidate 
for  Hull,  his  sister,  an  amiable  and  witty 
3roung  lady,  offered  the  compliment  of  a 
new  gown  to  each  of  *the  wives  of  those 
flreemen  who  voted  for  her  brother,  on  wbi<di 
she  was  saluted  with  a  cry  of  *'  Miss  Wilber* 
force  forever/**  when  she  pleasantly  ob» 
served,  <*I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  you ;  for,  really,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  AfissWilber/oree forever /** 

Wild  Oats. 

After  the  first  speech  made  by  the  younger 
Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  old 
member  remarked,  *'  that  he  apprehended 
the  young  gentleman  had  not  sown  all  his 
wUd  oats.**  To  which  Mr.  Pitt  observed, 
in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
rejoinder,  "That  age  has  its  privileges—the 
gentleman  himself  afibrds  an  ample  illus- 
tration, that  I  yet  retain  food  for  geese  to 
pick." 

Wilkes*  Ready  Reply. 

Luttrel  and  Wilkes  were  standing  on  the 
Brentford  hustings,  when  Wilkes  asked  hlfl 
adversary,  privately,  whether  he  thought 
there  were  more  fools  or  rogues  among  the 
multitude  of  Wilkites  spread  out  before 
them.  **I'll  tell  them  what  you  say  and 
put  an  end  to  you,"  said  the  coloneL  But 
perceiving  the  threat  gave  Wilkes  no  alarm, 
he  added,  *<  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  could  stand  here  an  hour  alter  I  did 
so  7"  **  Why,  (the  answer  was,)  you  world 
not  be  alive  one  instant  after."  **How  so?** 
« I  should  merely  say  it  was  a  lie  and  they'd 
tear  you  to  pieces  in  a  moment." 

Will. 

A  woman  upon  her  death-oed,  asked 
liberty  of  her  husband  to  make  a  will,  in 
order  that  she  might  leave  some  legades  to 
her  relations.  **  You  have  had  your  wiil  oil 
your  life4.ime^**  said  bo,  *^aind  now  I  wiU 
have  mine.** 

Jerry,  dying  intestate,  his  relatives  daimed. 
Whilst  his  widow  most  vilely,  liis  mem'ry 
de&med. 
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VHiat  I"  cries  she,  <*mast  I  saffer  because 

the  old  knave, 
•(Without  leaving  a  will,  is  laid  snug  in  the 

grave? 
••That's  no  wonder,"  says  one,  ••for  'tis  very 

well  iLnown, 
•Since  lie  married,  poor  man,  he*d  no  will 

of  his  own.** 

Winning  a  Loss. 

A  swell  clerk  ftt)m  London,  who  was 
spending  an  evening  in  a  country  inn  f^ill 
of  oompany,  and  feeling  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  most  money,  made  the  following 
offer :  ••!  will  drop  money  into  a  hat  with 
any  man  in  the  room.  The  man  who  holds 
out  the  longest  to  have  the  whole  and  treat 
the  company."  ••I'll  do  it,  said  a  farmer. 
The  swell  dropped  in  half  a  sovereign. 
The  countrymen  followed  with  a  tixpenoe. 
••Go  on,"  said  the  swell.  ••!  won't,"  said 
the  farmer,  •'take  the  whole,  and  treat  the 
company." 

Will  and  thb  Wat. 

At  a  provincial  law  society's  dinner,  the 
president  called  upon  the  senior  attorney 
to  give  as  a  toast  the  person  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  t>est  friend  of  the  profession. 
••  Certainly,"  was  the  response,  ••  The  man 
who  makes  his  own  wilU* 

Wine. 

••I  always  think,"  said  a  reverend  guest, 
••that  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  does  a 
man  no  harm  after  a  good  dinner."  ••Oh, 
no,  sir,"  replied  mine  host,  ••it  is  the  uncer- 
tain quantity  that  does  the  mischief." 

Wish  Precaution. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he  was 
unbending  himself  with  a  few  friends,  in 
the  most  playflil  and  frolicsome  manner, 
he  observed  Beau  Nash  approaching,  upon 
wliioh  he  suddenly  stopped ;  ••My  boys," 
said  he,  ••let  us  Yyegrave^  here  comes  a /ooL" 

Wit. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  rasor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit,  is  by  politeness,  sharpest  set; 
Their  want  of  edge  fh>m  their  offence  isseen. 
Both  pain  us  less  when  exquisitely  keen. 

A  hunch  back  of  TCulouse  met  a  man  who 
had  but  one  eye,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. •*  Gk>od  morrow,  fHend,"  said  the  one- 
eyed  man,  •'you  have  got  your  load  upon 
your  shoulders  very  early."  ••  It  is  so  ear- 
ly," replied  the  hunchback,  ••that  I  see 
you  have  but  one  window  open.*' 


Wits  Aorebinq. 

When  Foote  was  one  day  lamenting  his 
growing  old,  a  pert  young  fellow  asked 
him  what  he  would  give  to  be  as  young  as 
he?  ••!  would  be  content,"  cried  Foote, 
•*to  be  fA foolish.** 

Wit  and  Quaokbrt. 

A  celebrated  quack,  while  holding  forth 
on  a  stage  of  Chelmsford,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  his  medicine,  told  the  peo- 
ple that  he  came  there  for  their  good,  and 
not  for  want.  And  then  addressing  his 
••Merry  Andrew,"  •♦Andrew,"  said  he, 
••  do  we  come  here  for  want  ?"  ••  No,  faith, 
sir,"  replied  Andrew,  ••we  had  enough  of 
that  at  home." 

Wit  Dbfinbd. 

Dryden's  description  of  wit  is  excellenU 
He  says :« 

A  thousand  different  shapes  wit  wear% 

Comely  in  thousand  shapes  appears; 

'Tis  not  a  tale, '  tis  not  a  Jest, 

Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast ; 

Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  this  title  gainf— > 

The  proofs  of  wit  forever  must  remain. 

Wit  op  thb  BAnch  and  Bar. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  Marquis  Lafi^ 
yette  in  Philadelphia,  during  his  late  visit 
to  this  country.  Colonel  Forest,  one  of  ths 
Revolutionary  officers  upon  being  present 
burst  into  tears;  upon  which  Judge  Peters, 
who  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  Mar- 
quis, dryly  observed,  ••Why  Tom  I  took 
you  for  a  Forest  tree,  but  you  turn  out  to 
be  a  weeping  willow." 

A  lawyer  engaged  in  a  case  before  Judge 
Peters,  tormented  a  witness  so  much  with 
questions,  that  the  poor  fellow  at  last  cried 
out  for  water.  ••  There,"  said  the  Judge,  ••  I 
thought  you  would  pump  him  dr^'." 

Governor  Morris,  while  the  surgeons  were 
amputating  his  leg,  observed  his  servant 
standing  by,  weeping.  ••TOm,"  said  Mr. 
Morris,  ••why  are  you  crying  there?  it  Is 
rank  hypocrisy— you  wish  to  laugh,  as  in 
future  you'll  have  but  one  shoe  to  dean  in* 
stead  of  two." 

Judge  Peters  being  asked  to  define  a  oa]K 
tain  of  a  company,  said,  ••it  was  one  man 
commanded  by  a  hundred  others." 

Judge  Peters  sitting  alone  to  hear  a  law 
argument,  after  a  very  able  discussion  turn- 
ed to  the  counsel  and  said :  ••  the  court  is 
1  divided  in  opinion." 
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Judge  Peten  asked  the  late  J.  W.  Cond  j 
ioT  the  loan  of  a  ^look ;  the  latter  said,  "with 
pleasure  I  will  send  it  to  you."  **That,*'  said 
Che  judge,  <*will  be  truly  (Condy-sending) 
oondesoendlng. " 

A  lawyer  in  rising  fh>m  his  chair  sud- 
denly, nearly  tore  off  the  skirts  of  his  ooat. 
**Now,**  said  he,  turning  to  his  fHend,  '*I 
surely  ought  not  to  oomplain  of  poverty,  as 
I  carry  my  rents  with  me."  "Yes,"  replied 
his  friend, "  that  is  true  but  remember,  they 
are  <Ulina  rear  (arrear.") 

Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Webster  was  on 
his  way  to  attend  to  his  duties  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  compelled  to  proceed  at  night 
by  stage  from  Baltimore.  He  had  no 
traveling  companion,  and  the  driver  had 
a  sort  of  a  felon  look  which  produced 
no  inconsiderable  alarm'  with  the  Senator. 
**I  endeavored  to  tranquilize  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Webster,  "and  had  partially  succeeded 
when  we  reached  tlie  woods  iMtween 
Bladensburg  and  Washington,  (a  proper 
place  for  murder  and  outrage,)  and  here,  I 
confess,  my  courage  again  deserted  me." 
Just  then  the  driver,  turning  to  me  with  a 
gruff  voice,  asked  my  name.  I  gave  it  to 
him.  "Where  are  you  going?"  said  he. 
The  reply  was,  "To  Washington.  I  am  a 
Senator."  Upon  this  the  driver  seized  me 
fervently  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed, 
"How  glad  I  am ;  I  have  been  trembling 
in  my  seat  for  the  last  hoilr;  for  when  I 
looked  at  you,  I  took  you  to  be  a  highway- 
man." Of  course  both  parties  were  re- 
lieved. 

At  a  bar  dinner,  Mr.  Sam  Ewing,  a  law- 
yer and  a  great  punster,  was  called  upon 
Ibr  a  song,  and  while  hesitating.  Judge 
Uopkinson  observed,  that  at  the  best  it 
would  be  no  great  matter,  as  it  would  be 
l>e  but  Sam  (psalm)  singing.  "Well,"  re- 
plied Ewing,  "even  that  would  be  better 
than  him  (hymn)  singing." 

Witty  at  his  own  Expense. 

Sheridan  was  once  askel  by  a  gentle- 
man :  "  How  is  it  that  your  name  has  not 
an  O  prefixed  to  it?  Your  family  is  Irish, 
and  no  doubt  illustrious."  "No  family," 
replied  Sheridan,  "  has  a  l>etter  right  to  the 
O  than  our  family,  for  in  truth  we  owe 
everybody." 

Witty  Thanksoivino. 

Borham  having  sent  his  fHend,  Sydney 
Smith,  a  brace  of  pheasants,  the  present 


was  acknowledged  in  the  following  ohano- 
teristic  epistle;  "Many  thanks,  my  dear 
sir,  ibr  your  kind  present  of  game.  If  there 
isa  pure  and  elevated  pleasure  in  this  world, 
it  is  that  of  roast  pheasant  and  bread  sauce ; 
barn-door  fowls  for  dissenters,  tHit  for  the 
real  church  man,  the  thirty-nine  times  arti- 
cled clerk,  the  pheasant,  the  pheasant. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"S.  S." 
Woman  a  Tough  Animal. 

The  constitution  of  our  females  must  be 
excellent,  says  a  celebrated  physician: 
"  Take  an  honest  ox,  and  enclose  his  sides 
with  eorsetSf—he  would  latx>ur  indeed  but 
it  wcuH  be  for  breath." 

Woman  as  she  should  be. 

A  3'oung  woman  went  into  a  library  and 
asked  for  <*man  as  he  i«."  "That  is  out," 
said  the  librarian,  but  we  have  *^ woman  om 
she  should  &e." 

Woman's  Tonoub. 

An  Indian  chief  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  a  cask  of  Madeira  wine,  presented  to  him 
by  an  officer,  he  thought  the  Juice  extracted 
fh)m  women's  tongues,  and  lions'  hearts, 
for  when  he  drank  a  bottle  of  it  he  could 
talk  forever  and  fight  the  devil. 

Women. 

A  Scutch  minister  contended  in  the  pulpit 
that  women  never  entered  heaven,  upon 
the  ground  that,  as  St.  John  in  the  Revela- 
tion says,  "  there  was  silence  in  Heaven  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,"  it  was  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  women  were  there,  fbr 
they  could  not  remain  so  long  without  talk» 
ing. 

Wonderful  Cure. 

Doctor  ^ill,  a  notorious  wit,  physician, 
and  man  of  letters,  having  quarreled  with 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
had  reAised  to  admit  him  as  an  associate, 
resolved  to  avenge  himself.  At  the  time 
that  Bishop  Berfeely  had  issued  liis  work 
on  the  marvelous  virtues  of  tar- water,  Hill 
addressed  to  their  secretary  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  t>e  fh>m  a  country  surgeon,  and  re- 
citing the  particulars  of  a  cure  which  he 
had  effected.  <  A  sailor,"  he  wrote,  *^broke 
his  leg,  and  applied  to  me  for  help.  I  bonnd 
together  the  broken  portions,  and  washed 
them  with  the  celebrated  tar^wate^' ;  almost 
immediately  the  sailor  felt  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  remedy,  and  it  was  not  long 
k>efore  his  leg  wa^  oompietely  healecU^*  The 
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letter  was  read,  and  diaoasBed  at  the  meet- 
iDgs  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  oaused  oon- 
aiderable  differences  of  opinion.  Papers 
were  written  for  and  against  the  tar-water 
and  the  restored  leg ;  when  a  second  letter 
arrived  from  the  (pretended)  country  prao- 
titioner;  **In  my  last  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  bioken  limb  of  the  sailor  was 
a  woodeii  leg,*' 

WONDRRFUL  &IORT. 

A  jolly  Jack  tar  having  strayed  into  At- 
kins* show  at  Bartholomew  Fair  to  have  a 
look  at  the  wild  beasts  was  much  struck 
with  the  sight  of  a  lion  and  a  tiger  in  the 
same  den.  <*  Why  Jack,*'  said  he  to  a  mess- 
mate who  was  chewing  a  quid  in  silent 
amazement,  «*I  shouldn't  wonder  if  next 
year  they  were  to  carry  about  a  sailor  and 
a  marine  living  peaceably  togethef*/" 
**Aye,"  said  his  married  companion,  **ota 
man  and  hie  wife,** 

Wonderful  Unanimity. 

Judge  Clayton  was  an  honest  man,  but 
not  a  profound  lawyer.  Soon  after  he  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  bench,  he  happened  to 
dine  in  company  with  counsellor  Harwood, 
celebrated  for  bis  fine  brogue,  his  humour, 
and  his  legal  knowledge.  Cla3rton  began 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  laws  of 
Ireland.  «» In  my  country, "  (England)  said 
he,  **the  laws  are  numerous,  but  then  one 
is  always  found  to  be  a  key  to  the  other. 
In  Ireland  it  isjust  the  contrary ;  your  laws 
so  perpetually  clash  with  one  another,  and 
are  so  very  contradictory,  that  I  protest  I 
dnnH  untlerstand  them."  «* Truly,  my 
lord/'  cried  Harwood,  *'  that  is  what  we  all 
say,'* 

Wonderful  Woman. 

When  a  late  Duchess  of  Bedford  was  last 
at  Buxton,  and  then  in  her  eighty-fifth  year, 
it  was  the  medical  &rce  of  the  day  for  the 
faculty  to  resolve  every  complaint  of  whim 
and  caprice  into  a  *Hihock  of  the  nervous 
system."  He**  grace,  after  inquiring  of 
many  of  her  friends  in  the  room  what 
brought  them  there,  and  t)eing  generally 
censured  fur  a  nervous  complaint,  was  asked 
in  her  turn,  "what  brought  her  to  Bux- 
ton?" **I  came  only  for  pleasure,"  an- 
swered the  healthy  duchess,  **for,  thank 
God,  I  was  born  before  nerves  eame  into 
fashion,** 

Woodman. 

A  young  man,  boasting  of  his  health  and 
oonstitutional  stamina,  was  asked  to  what 


he  chiefly  attributed  so  great  a  bappln< 
**To  laying  in  a  good  foundation,  to  be  sore. 
I  make  a  point,  sir,  to  eat  a  great  deal  every 
morning."  **Then  I  presume,  sir,  yoa 
usually  break&st  in  a  timber-yard,"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

Wooden  Joke. 

Burke  said  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "He  was  ft 
sturdy  oak  at  Westminster,  and  a  wiUow  at 
St.  James'." 

Woolsack. 

Ck>linan  and  Banister  dining  one  day  with 
Lord  Erskine,  the  ex-chancoUor  amongsl 
other  things,  observed  that  he  had  about 
three  thousand  head  of  sheep.  "I  per- 
ceive," interrupted  Ck>lman,  "your  lord- 
ship has  still  an  eye  to  the  woolsack." 

Word  oivbn  in  Season. 

Mrs.  Powell  the  actress,  was  at  a  court  of 
assize  when  a  young  barrister,  who  rose  'to 
make  his  maiden  speech,  suddenly  stopped 
short  and  could  not  proceed.  The  ladji 
feeling  for  his  situation,  cried  out,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  young  actor  on  his  first  ap> 
pearance.  "  Somebody  give  him  the  word^ 
somebody  give  him  the  word  I " 

Word  to  the  Wise. 

Dr.  Balguy,  a  preacher  of  great  celebrity^ 
after  having  preached  an  excellent  discourse 
at  Winchester  Cathedral,  the  text  of  which 
was,  "All  wisdom  is  sorrow,"  received  the 
following  elegant  compliment  fh>m  Dr. 
Wharton,  then  at  Winchester  School : 
"If  what  you  advance,  dear  doctor,  be  true. 
That  'wisdom  is  sorrow,'  how  wretched 
are  you." 

Words  that  Burn. 

Dr.  Robertson  observed,  that  Johnson*a 
Jokes  were  the  rebukes  of  the  righteou8| 
described  in  Scripture  as  being  like  excel- 
lent oil.  "  Yes,"  exclaimed  Burke,  "oil  of 
vitriol  I " 

Working  his  Passage. 

A  Paddy  applied  to  work  his  passage  on  ft 
canal,  and  was  employed  to  lead  the  horses 
which  drew  the  IxMit.  On  arriving  at  the 
place  of  destination  he  swore  that  he 
"would  sooner  go  on  foot,  than  work  his 
passage  in  America." 

World. 

The  best  of  all  worlds  is  that  we  live  in, 
To  lend,  to  spend,  to  invite,  to  give  in ; 
But  to  borrow,  or  t)eg,  or  to  get  a  man's  own, 
'TiS'  the  very  worst  world  that  over 
known* 
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WoBST  OF  Aiiii  Crimes.  vain.    Poole  was  at  the  table,  and  In  hto 

An  old  offender  being  aslced  whether  he  Q"*®'  ^*y  "*J^»  "Don't  make  yourself  un- 
had  committed  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  liappy,  D»EgviUe ;  perAop*  «  i«  <n  tAe  oOer 
charge?    answered,    <*I  have   done    still   ^'^ 
worse  I     1  suffered  myself  to  be    apprt-   Written  Charaotbr. 

George  III  having  purchased  a  horse,  the 
Worth  thb  Monbt.  dealer  put  into  his  hands  a  large  sheet  of 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  misquoted  a  P^P^'  «>n>Pletely  written  over.  "What's 
passage  in  Horace,  Mr.  Pulteney  said  the  this  ?"  said  his  majesty.  "The  pedigree  of 
honorable  gentleman's  Latin  was  as  bad  as  **»«  *^^"®'  **'^»  ^*^*«^  ^^^  ^*^«  J°** 
his  politics.  Sir  Robert  adhered  to  his  ver.  bought,"  was  the  answer."  Take  it  back, 
•Ion,  and  bet  his  opponent  a  guinea  that  he  ^^«  **  '»°'^'"  ~*^  *^«  ^^^^  laughingly; 
was  right,  proposing  Mr.  Harding  as  arbiter.  "*^  ^/^l  ^o  veiy  well  for  the  nex<  h^Bt  yim 
The  bet  being  accepted,  Harding  rose,  and  '^^^  ' 
with  ludicrous  solemnity,  gave  his  decision   Yawning. 

against  his  patron.    The  guinea  was  thrown       .r^ou  ^^  always  yawning,"  said  a  wo- 
across  the  house,  and  when  Pulteney  stooped   man  to  her  husband.    "My  dear,"  replied 
to  pick  it  up,  he  observed,  that  "It  was  the   ^^^  ..^^e  husband  and  wife  are  one,  and 
first  public  money  he  had  touched  for  a  long   ^j^^^  j  ^^  ^j^^^  j  ^^^  weary." 
time."     Aftir  iiis  death  the  guinea  was 
found  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  on   Yankee  Yarn. 

which  the  circumstance  was  recorded.  Mr.  Dickens  tells  an  American  story  of  a 

Worst  op  two  Evils.  ^oung  lady,  who,  being  intensely  loved  by 

,,,„.         _   ^      *«     ,.     .  .     ._,        five  young  men,  was  advised  to  jump  over- 

^7  V  "^7;  ?^  Buckingham   in  king    ^^  ^^^  .uarry  the  man  who  jumped  in 

Charles  II  time,  was  saying  one  day  to  Sir  ^^^  ,^^^  Accordingly,  next  morning,  the 
Robert  Viner  in  a  meUncholy  humor :  "I   ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^      ^„  ^        ^^^  ^^ 

at  last,  which  is  the  most  terrible  thing  in    j^^  ^^^  ^  head-foremost.    Four  of  the 

*^^'If  t  Jl^^fu'"^^      'f^  11^^^^^  lovers  immediately  jumped  in  after  her. 

said  Sir  Robert,  "there  is  another  thing  when  the  young  lady  and  four  lovers  were 

more  terrible  which  you  have  toapprehend  ^ut  again,  she  wiys  to  the  captain,  "What 

and  that  is  that  you  will  live^  beggar,  at  ^^  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

the  rate  you  go  on.  wet?"     "Take   the   dry   one.**    And  the 

Worthy  of  Credit.  young  lady  did,  and  married  him. 

A  gentleman  was  applied  to  by  a  cross-  Yorkb,  Charlbs. 

ing^weeper  for  charity.    The   gentleman  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  Yorke  was  returned  a 

replied,  "I  will  remember  you  when  I  re-  ^^mber  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

turn."    "Please  your  honour,"   says  the  about  the  yearl770,  he  went  round  the  Sen- 

man,  "Fm  ruined  by  the  credit  I  give  In  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

that  way."  Among  the  number  was  a  Mr.  P.,  who  was 

"Write  Mb  Down  an  Ass."  proverbial  for  having  the  largest  and  most 

A  very  stupid  foreman  asked  a  judge  hideous  face  that  ever  was  seen.  Mr.Yorke. 

how  they  were  to  ignore  a  bill.    "Write  *«  thanking  him  said,  "sir,  I  have  great 

ignoramua  for  self  and  fellows  on  the  back  «««>"  ^  ^®  thankful  to  my  friends  in  geu- 

of  It  "  said  Curran.  ^'^^  ^"^  confess  myself  under  a  particular 

obligation  to  you  for  the  very  remarkabU 

Wrong  Leo.  eoununanee  jrou  have  shown  me  upon  this 

Mathews  being  invited  by  D*EgvlIle  to  occasion." 
dine  one  day  with  him  at  Brighton,  D'Eg- 

vlUe  Inquired  what  was  Mathew's  favorite  Yorkshirb  Bulz.. 

dlshr  "A  roasted  leg  of  pork,  with  sage  A  Yorkshire  clergyman,  preaching  fbr  the 
and  onions."  This  was  provided;  and  Blind  Asylum  began  by  gravely  remarking, 
D'Egville,  carving,  could  not  find  the  stuff-  "If  all  the  world  were  blind,  what  a  mol- 
ing.   He  tamed  the  joint  about,  but  in  anoholy  tight  it  would  be  " 
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**Ton*LL  Get  thebe  befobx  I  can  Tell 
You." 

Mr.  Nevilley  Ibrmerly  a  fellow  of  JeauB 
college,  was  dlstingalshed  by  many  inno- 
oent  slngnlarities,  nnoommon  ahynesa  and 
■tammerii^g  of  speeoh,  but  when  be  uaed 
had  words  he  could  talk  fluently.  In  one 
of  hia  solitary  raniblea  a  countryman  met 
him  and  inquired  the  road.  '<Tu-u-m," 
says  Neville,  *'to-to-to,'*  and  ao  on  for  a  min- 
ute or  two ;  at  last  he  bunt  out,  "Confound 
it,  man!  you'll  get  there  before  I  can  tell 
you, 


f» 


PS.  ifOUNO. 

Dr.  Toung  was  walking  In  his  garden  at 
Welwyn,  in  company  with  two  ladles,  (one 
of  whom  he  afterwards  married,)  when  the 
ienrant  came  to  acquaint  him  Uiat  a  gentle- 
man wished  to  speak  with  him.  Asherefyis- 
ed  to  go,  one  huly  took  him  by  the  rightarm, 
Ihe  other  by  the  left,  and  led  him  to  the 


garden-gate;  when  finding  resistance  in 
vain,  he  bowed,  laid  his  hand  upon  hia 
heait,  and  spoke  the  following  lines: 

<<Thns  Adam  looked,  when  from  the  gaiv 
den  driven. 

And  thus  disputad  orders  sent  ftom 
Heaven. 

Like  him  I  go,  but  yut  to  go  am  loth ; 

Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both* 

Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  is  more  un- 
kind: 

His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays 
behind." 

Youva  Idea. 

Schoolmistress,  pointing  to  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet:  "Gome,  now,  what  is 
that?"  Scholar  — "I  ahan't  tell  you." 
Schoolmistress  — "You  won't!  But  yoa 
must.  Ck>me,  now,  wliat  is  it?"  Scholar— 
"I  ahan't  tell  you.  I  didn't  come  here  to 
ieaeh  you^  but  for  yoa  to  Utuh  «o^" 
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A  barrel  is  soon  empty  if  the  tap  leaks 
but  a  drop  a  minute. 

A  blaokflmiih  is  always  striking  for 
wages. 

A  bull-dog  bites  before  he  barks. 

A  dient  told  his  lawyer  that  he  had  now 
told  him  the  plain  truth,  and  he  could  put 
in  the  lies  himself. 

A  Congregationalist  explains  what  is 
meant  by  lightning-bug  piety:  *<Bright, 
while  it  lasts,  but  oold,  and  soon  out." 

A  deaf  old  lady  being  asked  if  she  ever 
had  her  ears  pieroed  by  the  wail  of  distress, 
said  she  oouldn't  exactly  remember  but  she 
believed  it  was  done  with  a  shoemaker's 
awl. 

A  diminutive  potato. 

A  dog  is  counted  mad  when  he  won't 
take  something  to  drink. 

A  drunken  man  who  had  slipped  down, 
thought  it  very  singular  that  water  alwajns 
freeaes  with  the  slippery  side  up. 

A  fit  of  anger  is  as  dangerous  to  dignity 
as  a  dose  of  arsenic  is  to  life. 

A  fool  of  the  third  stoiy. 

A  fool  always  finds  a  greater  fool  to  ad- 
mire him. 

A  fool  or  an  idiot  expects  things  to  take 
place  contraiy  to  nature ;  as  for  example : 
water  to  stay  in  a  pail  without  any  bottom. 

A  giant  of  brass  on  legs  of  olay. 

A  grain  of  gold  will  qpread  over  a  great 
surface,  but  not  as  muoh  as  a  grain  of 
wisdom. 


A  headstrong  woman  and  a  runaway 
horse  are  two  things  it's  out  of  all  reason  to 
manage,  the  only  way  is  to  urge  them  on 
and  being  contrary  by  nature  they  stop  of 
themselves. 

A  helm  is  a  little  thing  but  it  governs  the 
course  of  a  ship. 

A  house  is  like  a  bird  when  it  has  wings. 

A  little  force  will  break  that  which  has 
been  cracked  before. 

A  man  devoid  of  religion,  is  like  a  horse 
without  a  bridle. 

A  man  often  expresses  the  same  idea  by 
wagging  his  head,  as  a  dog  does  by  wag- 
ging his  tail. 

A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind 
horse. 

A  politician  is  tougher  than  India-rubbsTi 
and  his  conscience  more  elastic. 

A  politician  without  patronage  is  like  a 
cat  without  claws. 

A  revenue  officer  charged  Noah,  with 
brewing  beer  in  the  ark,  because  he  saw  a 
Icangaroo  going  aboard  with  hops. 

A  smooth  speech  is  honeyed  poison. 

A  sound  conscience  is  a  biaaen  wall  of 
defence. 

A  sure  sign  of  an  early  spring  is  a  cat 
watching  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  her  back 
up. 

A  veritable  Witworth  gun  in  the  army  of 
liberalism. 

A  wife  should  be  like  roast  lamb— lender 
and  sweet,  and  nicely  dressed,  with  plenty 
of  fixings,  but  without  sauce. 
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A  witmusl  always  have  a  butt  for  his 
■aroasm. 

A  yoang  husband  oalls  his  wife,  "Birdie," 
beoause,  he  says,  **8he  is  alwajns  associated 
in  his  mind  with  a  ImU." 

Aaron  Burr*s  notion  was,  that  a  lie  well 
Btnolc  to  is  as  good  as  the  truth. 

Alter  having  cried  up  their  wine,  they 
sell  us  vinegar.  "^ 

After  tnis  outburst  the  gentleman  ought 
to  lie  follow  awhile. 

All  the  footsteps  lead  to  the  lion's  den, 
but  there  are  no  marks  of  any  returning. 

Amusement  is  to  the  human  mind  what 
sunlight  is  to  the  flowers. 

An  army  of  stags  under  the  command  of 
a  lion ;  Is  more  to  be  feared  than  an  army 
of  lions  led  by  a  stag. 

Au  eagle  does  not  catch  flies. 

'  An  ounce  of  reality  is  worth  a  pound  of 
xo&ianoe. 

And  it  is  from  such  a  shallow  cistern  as 
this,  that  their  party  draws  its  water  of  life. 

And  with  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  ex- 
cused his  devilish  deeds. 

V  Any  respectable  gorilla  might  Justly  re 
sent  the  idea  of  evolution  from  his  tribe. 

'  As  a  liar  we  know  him  to  be  like  Capt. 
Cuttle's  watoh~**equalled  by  few  and  ex- 
,oelled  by  none." 

As  crest-fiftllen  as  a  dried  pear. 

As  cross  as  a  baited  bull. 

As  for  the  behavior  of  the  ass,  in  such 
nice  circumstances,  whether  he  would 
starve  sooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to 
the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  determine. 

As  happy  as  clams  at  high  water. 

As  happy  as  a  flock  of  snow  birds. 

As  lightning  lurks  in  the  drops  of  a  sum- 
mer doud. 

As  little  interest  as  the  flrontiersman's  wife 
had  in  her  husband's  struggle  with  the  boar ; 
she  didn't  care  a  cent  which  whipped. 

As  natural  as  suction  to  a  snipe. 

As  positive  as  ignorance  and  narrowness 
ean  make  him 


As  self-conceited  as  It  will  do  ft>r  one  to 
be,  and  not  crack  open. 

As  sharp  as  a  fhwty  morning. 

As  still  as  a  cat  in  a  milk-house. 

As  the  ant  does  not  wend  its  way  to  empty 
iMims ;  so  no  fHendn  will  be  found  to  haunt 
the  place  of  departed  wealth. 

As  the  yellow  gold  is  tried  by  fire,  so  the 
fkith  of  true  Mendship  can  only  be  known 
in  the  season  of  adversity. 

As  touching  faith  and  confldence  as  Sim- 
mon's eldest  boy  had  when  he  pulled  the 
mule's  tail. 

AwfUl  at  lying,  like  the  fellow  who  8al4 
he  had  such  a  bad  cold  he  could  not  tell  the 
truth. 

Barking  up  the  wrong  sapling. 

Because  the  cur  has  bitten  me,  must  I  bito 
the  cur  7 

Bom  merely  for  the  purpose  of  digestion. 

Both  virtue  and  birth,  unless  sustained 
by  riches,  are  held  cheaper  than  the  sea- 
weeds. 

Bribery  changes  some  men  from  their 
fbith  Just  as  easy  as  a  tadpole  turns  into  a 
frog. 

Brown,  the  other  day,  while  looking  at 
the  skeleton  of  a  donkey,  made  a  very 
natural  quotation.  **Aht"  said  he,  "we 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

By  gnawing  through  a  dyke,  even  a  rat 
may  drown  a  nation. 

By  the  sharp  vinegar  of  truth. 

Carlyle  says :  If  you  are  in  doubt  whether 
to  kiss  a  pretty  girl  or  not,  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Certain  orators  are  very  much  like  a 
groat  river— they  are  always  the  loudest 
and  muddiest  at  Ihe  mouth. 

Clergymen  are  like  brakemen,  because 
they  do  a  good  deal  of  coupling. 

Coal  when  purchased,  Instead  of  going  to 
the  buyer,  generatly  goes  to  the  cellar. 

Condemnation  will  come  upon  them 
swifter  tlian  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

Courting  a  six-story  house  with  a  woman 
in  the  title  deed. 

Cutting  like  a  spytho. 
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Dean  Swift,  hearing  of  a  carpenter  filling 
through  the  eoaflblding  of  the  houae  onr 
which  he  waa  engaged  in  repairing,  dryiy 
remarked,  that  he  * 'liked  to  see  a  mechanic 
go  promptly  through  hla  work.*' 

Did  he  ever  tie  a  knot  in  a  cord  of  wood  f 

Dogs  wag  their  tails  not  so  much  in  love  to 
you  a9  to  your  bread. 

Don't  be  all  your  days  trotting  on  a  oab- 
boge  leaf. 

Don't  hitch  on  too  big  a  sinker. 

Don't  shie  off  as  the  devil  would  if  pes- 
tered with  holy  water,  or  a  tbaming  mad 
dog  with  water  pure  and  simple. 

Dragged  on  like  a  heavily  loaded  car- 
riage without  wheels,  and  were  nearly  got  to 
what  a  countryman  would  understand  by  a 
dead  pull. 

Dregs  rise  to  the  top. 

Egotists  cannot  converse;  they  talk  to 
themselves. 

Even  savage  bean  agree  with  each  other. 

Experience  (some  one  has  aptly  said).  Is 
a  light  hung  at  the  stem  of  a  ship. 

Factions  were  balancing  each  other  like 
children  at  the  game  of  see-saw. 

Fallstaff's  soldiers  were  afhdd  of  nothing 
but  danger. 

Famine  drives  the  wolf  fW>m  the  woods. 

Fanaticism,  whether  political  or  religious, 
has  no  stopping  place  short  of  heaven  or 
hell. 

Felt  like  the  lady  when  the  man  of  her 
heart  finally  offered  her  his  hand :  "  as  if 
every  nail  in  the  house  had  become  a  Jews- 
harp." 

Flares  up  like  a  turkey  cock  at  a  piece 
of  red  flannel. 

Fbrtune  when  she  caresses  a  man  too 
much  makes  him  a  fboL 

Fretting  himself  into  quite  a  lather. 

From  such  specimen  bricks,  you  may 
Judge  the  quality  of  building  materiaL 

Full  of  lies  as  a  ram's  head  Is  ftill  of 
horns. 

Gathering  the  smntted  sheaves. 
81 


Gold  cannot  heal  the  wound  which  misery 
has  left  in  a  heavy  heart. 

Good  and  bad  fortune  are  necessary  to  a 
man,  in  order  to  make  him  adroit  and  ca- 
pable. 

Gray  hairs  are  like  the  light  of  a  soft 
moon,  silvering  over  the  evening  of  life. 

Grew  up  like  a  weed  in  a  summer  day. 

Growing  up  as  in  a  single  night  into  a 
luxurious  development,  like  Jonah's gourd« 
it  melts  as  rapidly  away. 

He  came  right  at  me,  like  a  mad  bull  at 
a  red  ahawl. 

He  carried  the  heavy  end  of  the  log. 

He  cast  off  his  fHends  like  a  huntsman 
his  pack. 

He  dings  to  his  hobby  still,  like  a  broken 
down  drunkard  to  his  bottle. 


He  could  boast  of  royal  blood  if  the 
were  the  king  of  brutes. 

He  could  not  bite  the  bottom  out  of  a 
fr3ring-pan  without  smutting  his  own  nose. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  ver- 
bosity finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

He  drove  his  pigs  to  a  bad  market. 

He  embraced  the  cause  of  his  country  as 
Judas  Iscariot  embraced  our  Lord  and 
Saviour— for  the  purpose  of  betiajing  it. 

He  found  himself,  as  the  Bohemians  say, 
«« flat  on  his  back." 

He  has  been  picked  out  flrom  the  flock  of 
lambs  as  the  particular  wether  to  wear  the 
bell. 

He  has  gone  to  that  country  where  the 
hail-storms  and  flre  showers  do  not  reach, 
and  the  heaviest  laden  wayfarer  at  length 
lays  down  his  load. 

He  has  spent  all  his  life  In  letting  down 
empty  buckets  into  empty  wells,  and  is 
fHttering  away  his  age  in  trjring  to  draw 
them  up  again. 

He  is  a  fbol  of  twenty-four  carats— with* 
out  alloy. 

He  is  a  sort  of  mental  reservoir  that  may 
burst  upon  yon  and  overwhelm  yoa  in  a 
moment* 
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He  is  as  shallow  as  a  rivulet  and  as  filthy 
as  a  sinkhole  filled  with  the  vUest  reftuse 
matter. 

He  is  drawing  them  with  too  loose  a  rein. 

He  is  not  a  gun  of  great  dimensions. 

He  is  one  who  stinks  and  shines,  and 
shines  and  stinks  like  a  rotten  mackerel  by 
moonlight. 

He  is  something  like  a  wheel  whose 
spokes  tend  to  tire. 

He  Is  worth  a  million  if  a  hundred  per 
oent.  were  taken  off  for  oash. 

He's  a  locomotive  in  trousers. 

He*s  like  the  miller's  dog,  he  licks  his 
lips  before  the  pack  is  opened. 

He  laid  up  to  him  like  a  pig  to  a  rough 
post. 

He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  rubbed  down 
with  sand  paper. 

He  looked  like  a  walking  West  Indian 
epidemic 

He  must  be  taken,  if  at  all,  like  bad 
paper,  at  a  heavy  discount. 

He  onght  to  be  taken  out  of  the  dress 
circle  and  put  into  the  pit,  where  he 
properly  belongs. 

He  put  himself  in  the  condition  of  Bill 
Poller's  celebrated  plow;  it  turned  up 
more  than  it  could  turn  over. 

He  reminds  one  of  a  mouse  sunning  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  his  hole. 

He  screamed  like  a  rantankerous  tom  cat 
with  his  tail  under  the  cheese  knife. 

He  set  his  ikce  like  fiint  against  the  abom- 
inable doctrine. 

He  skims  his  milk  on  the  top,  then  turns 
it  over  and  skims  it  on  the  bottom. 

He  skulked  about  the  street  like  an  un- 
owned terrier. 

He  stands  like  the  firm  rock  that  in  mid- 
ocean  braves  the  war  of  whirlwinds  and 
the  dash  of  waves. 

He  swore  to  it  as  positively  as  the  Irish- 
man did  to  the  identity  of  the  gun,  which 
he  said  he  knew  ever  since  it  was  a  pistol. 

He  tells  an  old  wife's  tale  rather  perti- 
nently. 

He  tripped  it  lightly  over  the  thin  ice, 
whereon  he  trod* 


He  was  a  cork  that  oould  not  be  kept  nift* 
der  many  moments  at  a  time. 

He  was  a  worse  nuisance  than  a  oook- 
roach. 

He  was  in  the  condition  of  the  boy  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  see  his  sweetheart, 
stubbed  his  toe,  said  he  was  too  big  to  cry, 
and  too  badly  hurt  to  laugh. 

He  was  one  who  preferred  reflected  light 
to  genuine  sunshine. 

He  was  used  as  the  monkey  used  the 
cat's  paw,  to  draw  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire. 

He  went  down  as  if  he  were  taken  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  see  the  roots  of  the : 


He  went  doWn  like  a  stately  ship  founder* 
ing  at  sea. 

He  went  in,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

He  who  can  levy  a  tax  on  the  folly  of 
mankind,  has  a  rich  estate  to  boast  of. 

He  who  feels  himself  scabby  let  him 
scratch. 

He  who  knows  not  his  way  to  the  sea- 
shore, should  take  a  river  for  bis  com- 
panion. 

He  who  speaks  of  a  doctor  (or  a  pro- 
fessor) does  not  always  speak  of  a  learned 
man,  but  only  of  a  man  who  onght  to  be 
learned. 

He  who  would  get  at  the  kernel  must 
crack  the  shelL 

He  will  be  compelled  to  walk  on  red  hot 
ploughshares  with  bare  feet. 

He  would  not  go  off  with  a  very  loud  re- 
port. 

His  conduct  is  a  compound  of  rag^  and 
Innapy. 

His  disease  might  be  insanity,  but  that 
presupposes  intelligence ;  as  it  is,  he  has  re- 
lapsed into  his  normal  stale  of  idiocy. 

His  explosions  were  deadly  at  the  breech 
and  liarmless  at  the  muaale. 

His  head  is  an  inn  where  good  ideas  often 
enter,  but  where  they  seldom  remain  over 
night ;  very  often  it  is  quite  empty. 

His  word  not  only  broke  it,  but  pulver- 
ised it  and  blew  it  to  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven* 
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Hunted  like  parirldgea  on  the  mountain. 

Hunting  a  will-o'-the-wisp  through  the 
marsh* 

I  oan  see  as  fkr  into  a  millstone  as  the 
pioker. 

I  shall  perform  the  ofBoe  of  a  whetstone, 
whloh  oan  make  other  things  sharp,  though 
it  is  itself  inoapable  of  cutting. 

I  ^ill  whisper  his  answer— loaves  and 
fishes. 

•*I*dJust  like  to  see  you,"  as  the  blind  man 
said  to  the  polioeman,  when  he  told  him  he 
would  take  him  to  the  station  house  if  he 
did  not  move  on. 

If  he  could  draw  a  oheok  as  easily  as  he 
oan  draw  an  inference,  he  might  paper  the 
universe  with  greenbaclcs,  and  have  enough 
left  for  a  border. 

If  snndwiches  are  not  plenty  where  he 
came  from,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  tongue. 

If  Satan  went  into  his  body  he  would 
come  out  a  greater  rascal  than  he  went  in. 

If  some  men*s  bodies  were  no  straighter 
than  their  minds,  they  would  be  crooked 
enough  to  ride  upon  their  own  backs. 

If,  standing  between  a  donkey  and  a  poo- 
dle dog,  he  were  to  aeik,  *<  When  shall  we 
three  meet  again?"  he  would  t>e  inconti- 
nently kicked  and  bitten  by  his  two  In- 
sulted comrades. 

If  the  Government  could  only  tax  roguery 
what»  an  income  It  would  be  to  the  coun- 
try. 

If  the  world  is  round,  how  on  earth  can 
it  come  to  an  end  f 

If  this  be  not  true,  there  is  no  kernel  in 
the  olive,  nor  has  the  nut  any  shell. 

If  you  put  two  persons  in  the  same  bed- 
room, one  of  whom  has  the  toothache  and 
the  other  is  in  love,  yon  will  find  that  the 
person  who  lias  the  toothache  will  go  to 
sleep  first. 

If  you  tap  the  barrel,  jron  must  take  the 
dder  as  it  runs. 

If  you  wish  to  find  the  best  apples  in  the 
orchard,  go  to  the  tree  under  which  the 
elubslie. 


If  your  bull  has  gored  my  ox,  a  great 
wrong  has  l>een  done ;  if,  however,  my  bull 
has  gored  your  ox,  it  is  a  totally  different 
thing. 

In  a  vinegar  manner. 

In  all  matters  except  a  little  matter  of 
the  tongue,  a  woman  can  generally  hold  her 
own. 

In  every  experimental  science  there  Is  a 
tenden<7  toward  perfection. 

In  matrimony  the  hand  is  put  into  a  bag 
where  one  may  draw  an  eel,  but  more 
probably  a  snake. 

Inveterate  diseases  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  application  of  milk  and  water. 

Irish  boy's  epitaph  on  his  pig : 
When  he  lived  he  lived  In  clover. 
And  when  he  died  he  died  all  over. 

It  comes  as  natural  to  him  as  kicking  to 
a  young  ass. 

It  don't  take  long  to  curry  a  short  horse. 

It  fell  like  moonlight  on  a  ftroaen  foun- 
toin. 

It  has  concealed  In  it  not  only  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  but  the  malice  of  the  devil. 

It  is  a  f^gus  growth  fh>m  a  rotten  sys* 
tem. 

It  is  a  most  singular  ftMt,  if  you  run  your 
spring  cart  over  a  roogh  road,  all  the  small 
potatoes  will  go  to  the  bottom. 

It  is  as  easy  as  lying. 

It  is  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  a  Iknoy 
harness  would  oe  In  a  drove  of  wild  buflh- 
loes. 

It  is  asking  If  the  bite  of  a  fiea  it  more  fl^ 
tal  than  that  of  a  mad  dog. 

It  is  fkir  to  derive  instructions  even  ftom 
enemiek 

It  is  not  necessary  to  drink  up  the  whole 
puddle  to  find  that  the  water  is  dirty. 

It  Is  said  that  when  Jonah  saw  the  whale 
getting  ready  to  swallow  him,  he  looked 
down  in  the  mouth. 

It  is  the  opposition  wad  upon  the  san- 
guine powder  that  gives  force  to  the  cannon 
ball. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  good  shepherd  to  ahear 
hia  flo6k«  but  not  to  flay  them. 
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It  is  the  peonliar  fluml^  of  fools  to  di»- 
eem  the  fiialts  of  others  at  the  Mune  time 
that  they  forget  their  own. 

It  Is  the  wise  head  that  makes  the  still 
tongue. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  cleanse  a  stream 
while  the  fountain  is  impure. 

It  might  act  like  a  blunderbusS|  whose 
disohai^  kioks  the  owner  over. 

It  re-acted  like  a  seidliti  powder,  whose 
component  parts  have  been  taken  one  at  a 
time,  and  allowed  to  fiise  inside. 

It  reminds  him  of  the  Irishman  who, 
shaking  his  flst  at  the  digging  machine 
said,  *'Be  Jabers,  ye  can't  vote  an3rway.*' 

It  smells  of  the  lamp. 

It  went  down  like  a  greased  wad  through 
a  smooth  bore  rifle. 

It  went  down  like  a  streak  of  lightning 
and  came  up  like  a  torchlight  procession. 

It  will  struggle  on  like  the  wri things  of 
a  venomous  serpent  uutll  exterminated. 

It  would  be  like  the  trees  of  the  forest 
saying  to  the  brambles,  "Come  thou  and 
reign  over  us.*' 

It  would  improve  him  if  he  would  now 
and  then  have  a  few  flashes  of  silence. 

It  would  operate  the  same  way  that  a 
civil  opinion  of  the  devil  would,  against 
our  ftiture  peace. 

It's  hardly  worth  while  to  swing  a  sledge 
to  smash  a  fly. 

It's  worn  as  thin  as  charity. 

Joseph  was  the  straightest  man  in  the 
Bible— iMcause  Pliaroah  wanted  to  make  a 
ruler  of  him. 

Labor  rids  us  of  three  great  evils— irk- 
somenesi,  vice  and  poverty. 

Laws  like  sausages  cease  to  inspire  re- 
spect in  proportion  as  we  know  how  they 
are  made. 

Let  loose  the  whole  contagion  of  hell, 
and  opened  a  vein  that  bleeds  a  nation  to 
death. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  loottom  of  the 
well  where  tmth  keeps  her  little  court. 

Uirs  should  have  long  memorleii 


Life  is  the  dhan^rfon  oonnndrom ;  be- 
cause every  one  has  to  give  it  up. 

Lighter  things  are  carried  higher  by  the 
whirlwind. 

Like  a  brook,  noisy  but  shallow. 

Like  a  caravan  of  empty  wagons  going 
down  hill ;  the  less  load  they  have  the  mors 
noise  they  make^ 

Like  a  child  that  to  put  to  a  nurse,  who 
not  for  him. 


Like  a  cinnamon  tree,  the  bark  to  worth 
more  than  the  bosh. 

Like  a  disabled  ship  in  a  fog,  drifting 
among  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  a  danger- 
ous coast. 

Like  a  leech  that  does  not  leave  the  skin 
until  it  is  ftill  of  blood. 

Like  a  mill-horse,  goes  still  around  in  the 
same  track. 

Like  a  pig  swimming  against  the  stream, 
every  time  he  struck  he  was  cutting  his  own 
throat. 

Like  a  pond,  still  but  deep. 

Like  a  river  that  becomes  broader  and 
deeper  as  it  flows,  and  roLs  onward  with  In- 
creasing force. 

Like  a  subdued  bull  with  a  ring  in  hto 
nose. 

Like  a  tree  that  has  more  foliage  than 
fruit. 

Like  a  weather-cock,  you  turn  as  the 
wind  If  your  master  blows  upon  you. 

Like  a  young  thoroughbred  in  a  drove  of 
asses,  he  used  his  heels  pretty  fireely. 

Like  base  coins  nailed  to  the  counter. 

Like  casting  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
after  a  while  coming  back  flnely  buttered. 

Like  Dwy  Copperfield,  tiylng  to  sleep 
with  one  eye  open,  he  found  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Like  drones  In  a  beehive,  exoeedingly 

bellicose  and  threatening. 

Like  the  boy  who  did  not  want  to  be  bom 
again,  for  fear  of  being  bom  a  girl. 

Like  the  follow  who  retreated  ftom  the 
enemy  because  he  had  a  retreating  nose. 
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Lfke  ttie  Mt  lnth«  MkJt  it  had  white- 
washed iu  ooat,  but  teeth  and  olaws  are 
plainly  dlsoemible. 

Like  the  chickens  of  a  western  settlor, 
who  changed  his  residenoe  so  often,  eveiy 
morning  they  came  up  In  battalions,  laid 
down  on  their  backs,  and  stuck  up  their 
feet  to  be  tied. 

Like  the  cooper,  who  left  the  business  in 
disgust  after  a  man  brought  him  an  old 
bonghole  to  which  he  wanted  a  new  barrel 
made. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  fkble :  dropped  the 
piece  of  meat  to  snap  at  the  shadow. 

Like  the  man  who  won  the  elephant  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Like  gunpowder,  it  flashed  and  ended  in 
■moke. 

Like  the  fellow  who  said  he  had  such  a 
bad  cold,  he  oould  not  tell  the  truth. 

Like  the  India  rubber  man,  who  professed 
to  have  the  singular  Ikculty  of  swallowing 
litmself. 

Like  the  Irishman's  frog,  he  always  sat 
down  when  he  stood  up,  and  alwajna  stood 
up  when  he  sat  down« 

Like  the  man  who  fell  asleep  in  the  street 
with  his  team— some  rouguish  boys  un- 
hitched the  horse ;  when  he  awoke  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  either  lost  a 
horse  or  found  a  wagon. 

Like  the  man  who  learned  his  horse  to 
eat  shavings,  the  horse  died  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

Like  the  oil  that  makes  the  wheel  go 
round  without  creaking. 

Like  the  old  lady  who  liked  to  read  the 
dictionary,  but  thought  it  <dianged  the  sub* 
Jeet  rather  often. 

Like  the  old  lady  whose  horse  ran  away 
down  a  steep  hill,  she  put  her  trust  In  Provi- 
dence till  the  breediing  broke,  and  then  abe 
thought  it  about  time  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Like  the  old  man  who  prayed,  good  Lord, 
good  devil ;  because  he  did  not  know  into 
whose  hands  he  might  IhU. 

Like  the  old  woman'a  eels,  which  eventu- 
ally got  used  to  being  skinned. 

Like  the  tailor's  goose,  both  hot  and 
heavy. 


Likened  to  a  iqpeoiea  of  Ohinese  thunder, 
fdll  of  sound  and  Airy,  but-signifying  some 
nothing. 

Linked  together  with  hooks  of  steeL 

Love  matches  are  often  formed  by  people 
who  pay  for  a  month  of  honey  with  a  life  of 
vinegar. 

Love  often  makes  a  fool  of  the  (deverest 
man,  and  as  often  gives  cleverness  to  the 
most  foolish. 

Marriage  is  like  a  flaming  candle  light. 
Placed  in  the  window  on  a  sunmier  night, 
Inviting  all  the  insects  of  the  air 
To  come  and  singe  their  pretty  winglets 

there; 
'niose  that  are  out,  butt  heads  against  the 

pane; 
Those  that  are  in,  butt  to  get  out  agalUi 

Men  are  like  wagons,  rattle  most  when 
there's  nothing  in  them. 

Mix  short  fbllies  with  wise  counsel. 

Monsters  to  whom  superstitions  are  as 
carrions  to  crows. 

More  flies  can  be  caught  with  a  drop  of 
honey  than  with  a  barrel  of  vinegar. 

Mrs.  Brown  sajrs  her  husband  is  like  a 
tallow  candle,  because  he  always  will 
smoke  when  going  out. 

Mrs.  Rundle's  advice  to  carvers :  '^It  ta 
not  necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose  an- 
less  the  company  is  veiy  large." 

Narrow-minded  and  ignorant  persona 
talk  about  people  and  not  things ;  henoe, 
gossip  is  the  bane  of  the  age. 

Never  split  against  the  grain. 

No  animal  but  an  ass  kicks  a  dead  lion. 

No  beneficial  results  can  be  exi)eote4 
where  the  base  is  unsolid. 

No  locomotive  heavy  enough  to  draw  a 
train  of  thought. 

No  man  can  complain  of  being  meaanred 
by  his  own  yard-stick. 

No  wonder  the  dogs  flght  over  Bu<di  sao- 
oulent  bones. 

Oil  and  water,  woman  and  a  seoreti  art. 
hostile  properties. 

Old  ladies  of  both 
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One  has  not  lost  his  Identity  when  he  has 
parted  with  a  tumor  that  aiBlcted  his  per- 
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One  who  will  qnarrel  about  goats'  wool. 

Other  birds  fight  in  flocks,  bat  the  eagle 
fights  his  battles  alone. 

Our  debt  is  like  a  great  bag  of  sand  on 
the  shoalders  of  a  man  starting  out  on  a 
long  Journey. 

Perspiring  like  a  pitoher  of  loe  water  In 
June. 

Pranoed  around  like  a  short-tailed  bull  In 
fly  time. 

Press  forward  as  a  hero  advanoes  to  the 
breast-works  amid  a  storm  of  shot  and 
■heU. 

Putting  on  more  airs  than  you  could 
grind  tvaX  with  a  hand-organ. 

Reddening  their  ravenous  handa  In  a  na- 
tion's blood. 

Ripe  Aruit  fiills  to  the  ground  without 
shaking  the  tree. 

Robes  and  fur  gowns  hide  all.  Plate  sin 
with  gold  and  the  strong  lance  of  Justice 
hnrtless  breaks :  arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's 
atraw  doth  pierce  lt.-HfiElalmp0cirs. 

Round  as  a  wagon  tire. 

Sappers  and  miners  are  at  work  under 
the  bastions. 

Satire  is  a  composition  of  salt  and  mer- 
onry,  and  it  depends  upon  the  different 
mixture  and  preparation  of  these  Ingredi* 
ents  that  it  comes  out  a  noble  medicine  or 
a  rank  poison. 

Scattered  as  the  dew  drops  of  the  night 
the  lion  shakes  ftrom  his  mane. 

''Scratch  a  Russian/'  said  the  Marquis 
De  Custine,  **and  you  will  find  a  Tartar." 

Shun  the  inquisitiye  person  for  he  is  a 

Ulker. 

Small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hlU. 

So  very  green  that  cows  will  make  cuds 
of  him  before  long. 

Soap  is  sometimes  made  with  a  very 
powerful  lie. 

Some  people  say  dark  haired  women 
marry  first,  we  differ,  It's  the  light  headed 
ones. 


Spreading  himself  like  a  Green  Bay  tret. 

Springes  to  catch  woodeodks. 

Standing  on  the  narrow  bank  of  tmth. 

State  bores  should  Uke  other  IntrusiTe 
swine  be  distinguished  by  rings  in  their 
snouts. 

Stew  him  in  his  own  gravy. 

Straight  as  the  way  to  the  grave. 

Sospieion  and  persecution  are  weecU  of 
the  same  dunghUl  and  flouriah  together. 

Swept  away  like  the  grass  off  the  pialrie 
before  the  devouring  flamea. 

Takes  to  It  as  natural  as  pigs  and  duoks 
to  a  mudhoie. 

That  is  their  spoonfhl  of  molasses  In  their 
vinegar  of  life. 

Tliat  the  sun  woes  him,  and  the  moon 
pines  for  him,  and  the  sea  sobs  because  he 
will  not  come,  and  the  daiaies  wait  lovlnglr 
for  his  feet. 

That  voice  will  come  In  tones  louder  than 
the  roar  of  Niagara. 

That's  where  the  pin<di  hurts. 

The  ass  is  still  an  ass,  e'en  though  ho 
wears  a  lion's  skin. 

The  acorn  is  csst  carelessly  abroad  in  the 
wilderness,  yet  it  rises  to  be  an  oak ;  on  the 
wild  soil  it  nourishes  Itself;  it  defies  the 
tempest,  and  lives  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  bone  of  contention  is  said  to  be  the 
Jaw-bone. 

The  boy  who  lost  his  balance  on  the  root; 
found  it  on  the  ground  ahortly  aflerwarda. 

The  building  is  not  to  be  demolished  that 
the  scaffolding  may  stand,  no  matter  If  the 
scaffolding  wss  of  any  use  or  not. 

The  burden  of  debt  increases  like  that  of 
purchasing  a  horse  with  a  fkrthing  for  the 
first  nail  of  the  shoe  and  doubling  it. 

The  cat  In  mittens  catches  no  mice. 

The  connection  between  vice  and  mean* 
nees  is  a  fit  subject  for  satire ;  but  when  the 
satire  is  a  fiict,  it  cuta  with  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  diamond. 


The  crow,  when  stripped  of  her  borrowed 
plumage,  excites  our  laughter. 

The  curiosity  of  a  woman  would  turn  a 
rainbow  to  see  what  was  behind  it. 
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The  dam  Is  broken  and  the  flood  must 
oome. 

The  devil  deceived  them  into  taming  his 
treadmill. 

The  diamond  with  some  spots  Is  still 
more  precioai  than  perfect  glsM. 

The  dose  ii  sometimes  given  whole»  and 
Bometimei  in  initallraentSy  with  tome  little 
reference  to  the  capacionsneM  of  the  public 
gullet. 

The  falsehood  was  thus  nsiled  like  base 
cein  to  the  counter. 

The  fate  of  the  poor  fish  that  Jamped  out 
ef  the  A7iDg  pan  into  the  fire. 

The  fool  seeketh  to  pick  a  fljr  ft-om  a 
mule's  hind  leg.  The  wise  man  letteth  out 
the  Job  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  general  prizes  most  the  fort  that  took 
the  longest  siege. 

The  greatest  pleasure  of  life  is  love;  the 
greatest  treasure  is  contentment;  the  great- 
est possession  is  health;  the  greatest  ease 
is  sleep. 

The  greatest  skill  is  in  disguising  our 
skill. 

The  gold  that  has  been  refined  in  the 
hottest  furnace  comes  out  the  purest. 

The  hounds   follow  the  hunter,  because 
he  feeds  them  and  bears  tlie  whip. 
The  immaculates. 

The  leaders  are  a  confederated  bod/  of 
fidthless,  treacherous  men,  whose  assurances 
are  fraud  and  their  language  deceit. 

The  legislature  is  the  heart  of  the  State, 
the  Judiciary  the  brains,  and  the  executive 
its  bead. 

The  longest  pole  knocks  the  persimmons. 

The  longest  word  in  the  English  language 
is  smiles,  because  there  is  a  mile  between  the 
first  and  last  letters. 


I 

:?no 


The  mate  for  beauty  should  be  a  man 
ajid  not  a  money  chest* 

The  miller  does  not  see  everything  that 
oate  by  his  mill. 

The  minister  who  said  he  ooold  preach 
better  without  notes,  owned  that  he  did  not 
mean  greenbacks. 

The  old  guard  dies  bat  never  sarxenders. 


The  old  lancet  newly  sharpened  is  in  re- 
quisition. 

The  pious  and  oily  old  hypocrite. 

The  poor  working  man  is  only  a  shuttle- 
oook  in  the  hands  of  the  oapitalists. 

The  proposition  to  introduce  ladies  as  rail- 
road  conductors  is  fW>wned  upon,  in  view 
of  the  foot  that  their  trains  are  always  be- 
hind. 

The  question  is,  whether  it  is  to  be 
charmed  flrom  them  as  a  rattlesnake  charms 
asquirreL 

The  redtal  had  the  elTeot  of  a  loaded  re- 
volver at  the  head  of  an  unarmed  man. 

The  rider  likes  best  the  horse  tliat  needs 
most  breaking  in. 

The  ahadow  always  accompanies  the  sub- 
stance and  is  produced  by  it. 

The  smallest  hair  throws  a  ahadow. 

The  smoke  of  one's  own  oountiy  appears    * 
brighter  than  any  ibreign  fire. 

The  tongue  and  pen  are  the  batteriiig 
rams  of  good  and  evil. 

The  tongue  of  a  woman  is  her  sword, 
which  she  seldom  suffers  to  rust. 

The  trembling  lie  would  fester  on  their 
lips. 

The  turnout  looked  like  an  army  wagon- 
train  on  the  retreat.  , 

The  vinegar  of  vituperation. 

The  weaker  any  cord  is,  the  less  it  will 
bear  to  be  stretched,  and  the  worse  the 
polipy  to  stretch  it. 

The  wedge  will  rend  rocks,  but  its  edge 
must  be  sharp  and  single ;  if  It  is  double 
the  wedge  is  bruised  in  pieces  and  will  rend 
nothing. 

Their  brains  are  Oibralters  to  all  new 
ideas. 

Their  enmity  is  sticking  out  on  all  sides 
like  the  handle  of  a  Jug. 

Their  heads  sometimes  so  little  that  ther« 
is  no  more  room  for  wit ;  sometimes  so  Jong 
that  there  is  no  wit  for  so  much  room. 

Their  lies  are  all  married  and  have  large 
fkmilies. 

Their  malice  biases  forth  anew  like  the 
funnel  of  the  pit  of  perdition* 
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Their  noses  were  sharpened  on  their  awn 
grindstone. 

Their  power  was  broken  like  a  wave  on 
a  mass  of  stone. 

There  are  as  good  horses  drawing  oarts 
as  in  ooaohes,  and  as  good  men  are  engaged 
in  hamble  employment  as  in  the  highesL 

There  are  some  things  a  man  oannot 
avoid ;  he  could  not  avoid,  if  going  along  a 
street,  having  a  mud  cart  scatter  filth  apon 
him. 

There  is  an  air  of  solemn  fear  in  this, 
which  is  something  like  introducing  a  ghost 
in  a  play,  to  keep  the  people  fh>m  laughing 
at  the  players. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  world  that  shoold 
tear  from  our  hearts  the  worship  of  the  Re- 
public. 

There  is  no  use  barking  when  there  is  no 
thief. 

There  is  no  use  pounding  the  straw  after 
the  wheat  has  been  threshed  ouu 

There  ought  to  be  another  Delilah  to 
shear  this  Samson  of  his  intellectual  locks. 

There  is  quite  as  large  an  amount  of  craft 
on  land  as  there  is  in  the  water. 

There  is  very  good  beelMeak  in  a  stur- 
geon, and  very  good  fish  too ;  and  yet  it 
ain't  either  fish  or  fleah. 

They  are  asked  not  to  wince  when  they 
are  galled.  \ 

They  are  in  much  such  a  flutter  as  a 
motherly  hen  sometimes  gets  into  on  find- 
ing her  chicks  are  ducks  and  take  to  tiie 
water. 

They  are  no  more  alike,  than  a  camel  is 
like  a  whale. 

Tliey  can  use  him  like  a  telescope,  open 
him,  see  through  him  and  then  ahut  him. 

They  have  gone  into  the  Jawsof  fknatidsm 
as  the  cat  bird  is  entranced  into  thd  mouth 
of  the  blacksnake. 

They  might  as  well  attempt  to  lock  up 
the  winds,  or  cliain  the  fory  of  the  waves  of 
the  ocean. 

They  ran  like  a  flock  of  aheep  with  a  dog 
after  them. 

They  resemble  the  labors  of  a  puppy  pur- 
suing his  tail. 


They  take  it  as  a  dog  would  a  bone  sad 
go  and  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  bury 
it,  only  returning  to  it  m  the  dark  for  pri- 
vate cranching. 

They  united  the.  vanity  of  the  peacock, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  mule  with  the 
cunning  of  the  ostrich  and  the  sagadty  of 
the  goose.  , 

They  will  disappear  like  a  stroke  upon 
the  water,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind* 

They  work  together  like  the  two  pistons 
of  a  steam  engine. 

They  would  ahow  their  wisdom  by  imi- 
tating the  coon,  which  voluntarily  came 
down  f^m  a  high  tree  to  save  Da\'y  Crock- 
ett the  trouble  of  bringing  him  down  with 
his  unerring  rifle. 

This  acted  like  ftisil  oil  on  the  stomach  of 
the  enemy. 

This  principle  was  set  before  us  in  letters 
of  fire  and  blood. 

Those  who  play  with  edge  tools  musi 
expect  to  be  cut. 

Three  lights— first,  the  sun ;  second,  the 
moon,  and  third,  himself. 

Three  may  keep  a  secret,  if  two  of  them 
are  dead. 

Thy  wiah  was  fkther,  Harry,  to  that 
thought. 

Time  is  a  file  tliat  wears  and  makes  no 
noise. 

'Tis  plenty  that  makes  you  dainty. 

To  a  OTBxy  ahip  all  winds  are  contrary. 

To  assume  the  garb  of  folly  is  in  some  in- 
stances the  most  consummate  wisdom. 

To  make  a  tall  man  abort,  try  to  borrow 
of  him  money. 

To  speak  harshly  to  a  person  of  sensibili- 
ty, is  like  striking  a  harpsichord  with  your 
fist. 

Tost  up  and  down  like  a  ball  in  a  foun- 
tain. 

True  goodness  is  like  a  glow  worm  in 
this,  that  it  shines  when  no  eyes  are  upon 
it  except  those  of  heaven. 

Truth,  duty  and  interest,  are  the  three 
great  subjects  of  discussion  among  men. 

Truth  lies  within  a  little  and  certain  com- 
pass^ bat  error  Is  immense. 
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InMk  like  roaea  often  bloMoma  apon  » 
thorny  at«m." 

Turn  tbem  over  as  you  please,  you  will 
find  them  the  ssme  old  Ibx  in  a  new  hole. 

Twenty-foar  pounder  disoharged  at  a 
hamming  bird. 

Very  good  but  rather  too  pointed,  as  the 
fiah  said  when  it  swallowed  the  baiU 

Waist  deep  in  transaotions  of  the  most 
'  eomipt  and  soandaloiis  nature. 

Wait  not,  if  the  sap  runs,  before  you  at- 
tempt to  boil  it  down. 

Walking  around  like  a  deranged  bab- 
boon. 

Waste  of  wealth  is  sometimes  retrieved ; 
waste  of  health  seldom,  but  waste  of  time 
never. 

Watoh  others  hiving  the  honey  which  he 
had  helped  to  gather. 

We  alwa3rs  respect  old  age  except  when 
stuck  with  a  pair  of  tough  chickens. 

We  are  sinning  when  we  tliink  we  are. 

We  are  the  eel  that  is  being  flayed  while 
the  ouok-maid  gently  \mAu  us  on  the  head. 

We  are  willing  to  take  one  of  the  IxMit 
steaks,  bat  not  willing  to  *'go  the  whole 
hog." 

We  do  not  look  at  the  ftir  on  his  tongue, 
and  count  the  beat  of  his  pulse  to  know  he 
is  in  malady. 

We  go  up  the  hill  of  life  like  a  boy  with 
his  sled  after  him,  and  go  down  like  a  boy 
with  his  sled  under  him. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  wiseacres,  who 
went  out  to  gather  wool  and  came  home 
neatly  shorn. 

We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  man  hunt- 
ed like  partridges  on  the  mountain. 

We  only  ask  to  be  put  even  on  the  whif- 
fle trees. 

We  raise  a  terrible  dust,  said  a  fly  perched 
on  a  wag^n  wheel. 

We  shall  easily  clip  the  winics  and  strip 
off  the  ruffling  feathers  of  these  vain  glo- 
rious braggarts. 

We  shout  the  warning  of  the  lookout  on 
the  forecastle :    Breakers  ahead. 


We've  Just  struck  m  large  vein  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Weddings  often  leave  the  old,  fiuniliar 
haunts  and  places  as  haunted  and  empty  aa 
ftmerals.  They  are  the  fUnerals  of  old  a»* 
•ociations. 

Were  it  not  for  the  clouds  that  darken  oft 
there  would  be  no  rainbow  in  our  lives,  v 

What  does  it  avail  to  you  if  one  thorn  be 
removed  out  of  many  T 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  are  made  one 
by  a  clergyman,  the  question  is,  wliich  is 
the  one? 

When  a  man  has  no  mind  of  his  own,  his 
wife  generally  givea  him  a  piece  of  hers. 

When  a  man  wants  money  or  assistance, 
the  world,  as  a  rule,  is  very  obliging,  and 
lets  him— want  it. 

When  the  king  takea  a  pinch  of  snuff  the 
courtiers  sneeae. 

When  the  world  has  once  got  hold  of  o 
lie,  it  is  astonishing  how  liard  it  hi  to  get  it 
out  of  the  world.  Tou  may  beat  it  about 
the  head  until  it  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
ghost ;  and,  lo !  the  next  day  it  is  as  healthy 
as  ever. 

When  two  men  ride  on  a  horse,  sa3rs  l>og- 
berry,  ''one  must  ride  beiiind." 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  and 

skiU 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  m  woman*s  wlllt 

Whose  principles  are  as  unflxed  as  the 
drifting  sand  before  the  fearAil  simoon. 

Women  should  make  better  flremen  than 
men,  t>ecause  they  are  accuatomed  to  the 
use  of  longer  hose. 

<'Tou  carry  3rour  head  rather  high,"  as 
the  owl  said  to  the  giraffe,  when  he  poked 
his  nose  in  the  belf^. 

Tou  look  as  frisky  as  a  spring  lamb. 

You  might  as  well  hunt  fbr  an  honest 
man  with  a  lantern  at  noonday. 

Tou  might  as  well  try  to  fatten  a  wind- 
mill by  running  oata  through  it. 

Tou  might  Just  aa  well  attempt  to  stamp 
out  the  flre  of  m  volcano,  or  prevent  it  ttoai 
explosion. 
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A  bad  penny  always  oomea  back. 

A  bad  workman  never  finds  a  good  tooL 

A  barking  dog  doea  not  bite. 

A  beautifiii  woman,  by  her  amUea  draws 
tears  from  our  parse. 

A  bird  in  the  cage  is  worth  a  hundred  at 
lai^ge, 

A  blow  finom  a  frying-pan  if  it  doea  not 

hurt,  smuts. 

A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

A  buxom  widow  must  be  either  married, 
buried,  or  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

A  child  must  creep  until  it  leams  to  walk. 

A  ciear  conscience  is  a  good  pillow. 

A  clock  serves  to  point  out  the  hours,  and 
a  woman  to  make  us  forget  them. 

A  close  mouth  catcheth  no  flies. 

A  crow  is  never  the  whiter  for  waahlng 
herself  often. 

A  fine  cage  won't  feed  the  bird* 

A  fool  comes  alwa3rs  short  of  his  reckon- 
ing. 

A  fool  may  ask  more  questions  in  an 
hour  tlian  a  wise  man  can  answer  in  seven 
years. 

A  friend  to  everybody  Is  a  friend  to  no- 
body. 

A  goaded  ass  must  needs  trot. 

A  good  fellow  lights  his  candle  at  both 
ends. 

A  good  swordsman  is  never  quarrelsome. 

A  great  many  pair  of  shoea  are  worn  out 
before  a  man  does  all  he  says. 


A  handAil  of  mother  wit  !■  worth  ft 
bushel  of  learning. 

A  handsome  shoe  often  pinches  the  Ibot. 

A  lass  that  has  many  wooers  oft  fkres  the 
worst. 

A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  idleness  are 
the  same  tiling,  only  different  titles. 

A  little  pot  is  soon  hot 

A  long  tongue  is  a  sign  of  a  short  hand. 

A  man  cannot  leave  his  experience  or 
wisdom  to  his  heirs. 

A  man  does  not  look  behind  a  door  unless 
he  has  stood  there  himselt 

A  man  may  talk  like  a  wise  num  and  yet 
act  like  a  fool. 

A  peasant  between  two  lawyers  is  iikea 
fish  between  two  cats. 

A  probable  story  is  the  first  weapon  of 
calumny. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moas. 

A  single  conversation  across  the  table 
with  a  wise  man  is  better  than  ten  yeara' 
mere  study  of  books.  CMneae  IVw. 

A  small  pack  becomes  a«mall  pedlar. 

A  stock  once  gotten,  wealth  grows  up  of 
its  own  accord. 

A  thief  thinks  every  man  steals. 

A  thousand  probabilities  cannot  make 
one  truth. 

A  willing  helper  doea  not  wait  until  ha 
is  asked. 

A  wise  man  refiecta  before  ha  speaks;  a 
Ibol  speaks,  and  then  refiecta  on  wliat  ha 
has  uttered. 
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A  woman  oonoeals  what  ahe  knowa  not. 

A  woman  either  lorea  or  hatea;  there  la 
no  medium. 

A  woman  forgiyea  ain  In  her  lover,  hut 
never  meanneaa. 

A  woman  that  lovea  to  be  at  the  wmdow 
la  like  a  knmoh  of  grapes  on  the  highway. 

A  word  and  a  atone  onoe  let  go  cannot  be 

reoalled. 

y      Aflkira,  like  aalt  lUh»  onght  to  be  a  good 
while  aoaking. 

Age  and  wedlock  bring  a  man  to  hia 
nightcap. 

AU  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

Ail'a  well  that  enda  well. 

Alwa3ra  taking  out  and  never  putting  in 
Boon  reaohea  the  bottom. 

An  empty  sack  won't  atand  upright. 

Another  man*a  horse  and  your  own  spura 
outrun  the  wind. 

Apes  remain  apea  though  you  dothe 
them  in  velvet. 

As  soon  as  ever  Ood  hath  a  church  built 
ibr  him,  the  devil  geta  a  tabemade  aet  up 
for  himself. 

Aa  you  make  your  bed  ao  you  muat  lie 
on  it. 

At  a  good  pennyworth  pause  awhile. 

At  court  they  aell  a  good  deal  of  amoke 
without  fire. 

At  Rome  do  aa  Bomana  do. 

Be  aiient  or  eay  aomething  better  than  al- 
ienee. 

Be  ye  last  to  go  over  a  deep  river. 

Beauty  and  charity  have  always  a  mortal 
quarrel  between  them. 

Beauty  drawa  more  than  oxen. 

Beauty  without  virtue  ia  like  a  rose  with- 
oitt  scent. 

Because  I  would  live  quietly  in  Uie  world, 

I  hear,  and  aee,  and  say  nothing. 

Before  you  mount  look  to  the  girth. 

Better  ask  twioe  than  loae  3rour  way  onoe. 

Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail 
of  a  lion. 


Better  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome 

Better  come  to  the  latter  end  of  a  Iteat 
than  the  beginning  of  a  fray. 

Better  keep  under  an  old  hedge  than 
creep  under  a  new  ftirae  buah. 

Better  to  have  a  dog  &wn  on  you  than  to 
bite  you. 

Between  robbing  and  restoring,  men  oom- 
monly  get  thirty  in  a  hundred. 

Beware  equally  of  a  sudden  friend  and  a 
alow  enemy. 

Beware  of  a  man  that  does  not  talk,  and 
a  dog  that  does  not  bark. 

Beware  of  a  reconciled  friend. 

Beware  of  the  geese  when  the  fox  preachea.  . 

Birda  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Bring  up  a  raven  and  he  will  peck  out 
your  eyea. 

By  yielding,  you  make  all  3rour  frlenda, 
but  if  you  tell  all  the  truth  you  know  you 
will  get  your  head  broke. 

Charity  la  the  chief  and  most  charming 
beauty. 

Chaatise  a  good  child,  tliat  it  may  not 
grow  bad,  and  a  bad  one  that  it  may  not 
grow  worse. 

Children  and  drunken  men  apeak  the 
truth. 

Children  auck  their  mothers  when  they 
are  young,  and  the  fnthera  when  they  are 
old. 

Civil,  obliging  language  costs  but  iittlOi 
and  doth  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Claw  me  and  1*11  daw  thee. 

Confession  of  fkultsmakea  half  amends. 

Consider  well  before  you  tie  the  knot  you 
never  can  undo. 

Consider  well  who  you  are,  what  3rou  do, 
whence  you  came,  and  whither  you  are  to 
go. 

Conatant  dropping  wears  the  millstone. 

Contempt  of  a  man  ia  the  sharpest  re- 
proof. 

Counsel  in  wine  seldom  prospers. 

Count  not  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched. 
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Counterfeit  ooin  passeB  current  at  nlgbt. 

Ck>urtei(j'  on  one  aide  onlj  lasts  not  long. 

Graft  brings  nothing  home  at  last. 

Credit  lost  is  like  a  Yenioe  glass  broken. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than 
debtors. 

Crooked  logs  make  straight  fires. 

Crosses  are  ladders  that  lead  to  heaven. 

Deceit  is  in  haste,  but  honesty  can  wait  a 
fidr  leisure. 

Deeds  are  malesi  and  words  are  females. 

Delay  is  odious,  but  it  makes  thmgs  sure. 

Delays  are  dangerous. 

Desperate  cuts  have  desperate  cures. 

Despise  not  a  small  wound,  a  poor  kins- 
man, or  an  humble  enemy. 

Discretion,  or  a  true  Judgment  of  thingft, 
is  the  parent  of  all  virtue. 

-  Do  as  the  fHar  sayeth,  not  as  he  doeth. 

Do  not  all  tliat  you  can  do ;  spend  not  all 
that  you  have;  believe  not  all  that  you 
hear,  and  tell  not  all  that  you  know. 

Do  not  divide  the  spoil  till  the  victory  is 
won. 

Do  not  make  me  kiss,  and  yon  will  not 
make  me  sin. 

Doing  what  I  ought  secures  me  against 
all  censures. 

Don't  bite  till  you  know  whether  it  is 
Dread  or  a  stone. 

Don't  go  a  fishing  in  a  fiimous  stream. 

Don't  scuffle  with  the  potter,  for  he  makes 
money  by  the  damage. 

Drink  wine  with  pears,  and  water  after 
figs. 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick 
nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow. 

Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive 
thee. 

Early  to  bod  and  early  to  rise  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 

Eat  after  your  own  fiishion,  clothe  your- 
self as  others  do. 

Eating  little  and  speaking  little  can  never 
do  a  man  hurt. 


Eating  more  tlian  3rou  should  at  once 
makes  you  eat  less  afterwards. 

Empty  casks  make  the  mbst  noise. 

Enjoy  that  little  3rou  have,  while  the  fool 
is  hunting  for  more. 

Enrich  your  younger  age  with  virtue's 
lore. 

Even  reckoning  keeps  long  IHends. 

Every  ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to  stand 
with  the  king's  horses. 

Every  cask  smells  of  the  wine  it  contains. 

Every  cock  is  proud  of  his  own  dunghill* 

Every  ditch  is  ftill  of  after-wit 

Every  fool  is  in  love  with  his  own  bauble. 

Every  man  hath  his  cricket  in  his  head, 
and  makes  it  sing  as  he  pleases. 

Every  man  hath  his  faults. 

Every  man  is  a  fool  where  he  has  not  ocm- 
sidered  or  thought. 

Every  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician 
at  forty. 

Every  man  loves  Justice  at  another  man's 
house ;  nobody  cares  for  it  at  his  own. 

Every  one  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  who 
hath  her. 

Every  one  has  a  fool  m  his  sleeve. 

Every  one  has  a  penny  to  spend  at  a  new 
alehouse. 

Every  one  hath  enough  to  do  to  govern 
himself  well. 

Every  one  is  a  piaster  and  a  servant. 

Every  one  should  sweep  before  his  own 
door. 

Every  one  stretches  his  logs  according  to 
the  length  of  his  coverlet. 

Every  one  thinks  he  hath  more  than  his 
sliare  of  brains. 

Every  path  hath  a  puddle. 

Every  sin  brings  its  punishment  along 
with  it. 

Every  sow  to  her  own  trough. 

Every  tub  stands  on  its  own  bottom. 

Everything  is  good  in  its  season. 

Everything  may  be,  except  a  ditch  with- 
out a  bank. 
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Kvil  oomes  to  xmbj  eUs  tnd  goes  away 
by  inches. 

Examine  not  the  pedigree  nor  patrimony 
of  a  good  man. 

Experience  and  wisdom  are  the  two  beat 
fortune  tellers. 

Expenenoe  Is  the  fiither,  and  memory  the 
mother  of  wisdom. 

Experienoe  is  the  mistress  of  Ibois. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  sehool,  bat  Ibols 
will  learn  in  no  other. 

Experience  without  learning  does  more 
good  tlian  learning  without  experienoe. 

Faint  heart  never  won  Ikir  lady. 

Fair  and  safely  goes  fiir  in  a  day. 

Fair  feathers  make  &ir  fowls. 

Fair  flowers  do  not  long  remain  by  the 
roadside. 

Fair  words  and  foul  deeds  deceive  wise 
men  as  well  as  fools. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips. 

Fair  words  make  me  look  at  my  purse. 

Falsehood  is  the  deriPs  daughter,  and 
speaks  her  fiather's  tOLj'ne. 

Fetters  of  gold  arehtili  fetters,  and  silken 
oords  pinch. 

Few  die  of  hunger,  in  hundred  thousand 
of  surfeits. 

Few  men  are  raised  in  our  estimation  by 
being  closely  examined. 

Fiddler's  fkre-meat,  drink  and  money. 

Find  money  and  nuurrlage  to  rid  3rour8elf 
of  an  ill  daughter. 

Fine  words  will  not  keep  a  oat  from  starv- 
ing. 

Fly  the  pleasure  that  will  bite  to-morrow. 

Follow  but  do  not  run  after  good  fortune. 

Fools  and  wilftil  men  make  the  lawyers 
great. 

Fools  make  feastSy  and  wise  men  eat 
them. 

Fools  worship  mules  that  oarry  gold. 

Forecast  is  better  than  workhard* 

Forgive  every  man's  Diaits  except  your 
own* 


Fortune  knocks  onoe  at  least  at  omy 
man's  door. 

FoxeSi  when  sleeping  leave  nothing  fldl 
into  their  mouths. 

Friends  are  like  flddle-strings,  they  must 
not  be  screwed  too  tight. 

From  snow,  whether  baked  or  boiled, 
you  will  get  nothing  but  wattr. 

Gaming  shows  what  metal  a  BEian  is  made 
of: 

Gather  the  rose  and  leave  the  thorn  bo> 
hind. 

Gentility  without  ability  is  worse  than 
plain  beggary. 

Get  but  a  good  ni^me  and  you  can  lie  in 
bed. 

Got  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold ; 
'tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead 
into  gold. 

Gifts  enter  everywhere  without  a  nimble. 

Give  a  down  your  finger  and  he  will 
take  your  whole  hand. 

Give  a  man  luck  and  throw  him  into  the 


Give  a  wise  man  a  hint  and  he  will  do  the 
business  well  enough. 

Give  every  man  good  words  but  keer 
your  purse  strings  close. 

Give  me  an  ass  that  carries  me  in  prefoiw 
ence  to  a  horse  that  throws  me. 

Give  neither  counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are 
asked  for  it. 

Give  no  credit  to  great  promisera. 

Give  the  piper  a  penny  to  play  and  two 
pence  to  leave  ofiT. 

Give  your  friend  a  fig  and  your  enemy  a 
peach. 

Giving  begets  love,  lending  as  usually 
lessens  it. 

Givingmuohtothepoor  increases  a  man's 
store. 

Go  early  to  the  market  and  as  late  as 
ever  you  can  to  a  battle. 

Go  into  the  country  to  hear  what  news  !■ 
in  town. 

Go  not  to  hell  for  company. 
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Go  not  oyer  the  water  when  yoa  oannot 
see  t)ie  bottom. 

Go  not  to  your  doctor  ibr  eyeiy  ail,  nor 
to  your  lawyer  for  every  quarrel,  nor  to 
3rour  pitcher  for  every  thirst. 

God  deals  his  ¥mith  by  weight,  bat  with- 
out weight  his  merpy. 

God  hath  often  a  great  share  in  a  little 
house,  and  but  m  little  share  In  a  great 
bouse. 

God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedley,  (jan 
idiot.) 

God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg. 

God  helps  them  who  help  themselves. 

God  keep  me  from  him  whom  I  trust, 
fh>m  him  that  I  trust  not  I  shall  keep  my- 
self. 

God  keep  me  ftx>m  still  water,  lh>m  that 
which  is  rough  I  will  keep  myself. 

God  never  sends  a  drouth  but  he  sends 
meat. 

€k>d  send  us  some  wheat  of  our  own  when 
rich  men  go  to  dinner. 

God  sends  meat  and  the  devil  sends 
cooks. 

God's  mill  grinds  slowly,  but  surely. 

God's  providence  Is  the  surest  and  best  in- 
heritance. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  that  of 
heaven. 

Good  and  quickly  seldom  meet. 

Good  counsel  breaks  no  man's  head. 

Good  courage  breaks  ill-luck  to  pieces. 

Good  deeds  live  and  flourish  when  all 
other  things  are  at  an  end. 

Good  fortune  comes  to  him  who  takes 
care  to  keep  her. 

Good  harvests  make  men  prodigal,  bad 
ones  provident. 

Good  husbandry  is  the  first  step  towards 
riches. 

Good  looks  buy  nothing  In  the  market. 

Good  preachers  give  their  hearers  fruit, 
not  flowers. 

Good  swimmers  are  drowned  at  la^t. 
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Good  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin* 
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Good  wine  makes  m  bad  head  and  a  long 
story. 

Good  wine  needs  no  oiler* 

GosMl^^%  and  frogB  drink  and  talk. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  quoth  the  devil 
when  he  sheared  his  hogs. 

Great  men's  promises,  courtier's  oaths, 
and  dead  men's  shoes,  a  man  may  look  for, 
but  not  trust  to. 

Great  pain  and  little  gain  make  a  nuui 
soon  weary. 

Great  posts  and  offices  are  like  ivy  on  the 
wall,  which  makes  it  look  fine,  but  ruins  It. 

Great  poverty  is  no  fSsiult,  but  some  incon- 
venience. 

Gretat  prosperity  and  modesty  seldom  go 
together. 

Great  ships  require  deep  waters. 

Great  tal  kers  are  commonly  liaza. 

Great  virtue  seldom  descends. 

Handle  your  tools  without  mittens. 

Handsome  apples  are  sometllnes  sour. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in  his 
youth. 

Happy  is  he  who  mends  of  himself  with- 
out the  help  of  others. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  does  all  the  good 
he  talks  of. 

Hasty  climbers  have  sudden  faMfL 

Have  many  acquaintances  but  fewfHends. 

Have  money,  and  you  will  have  kindred 
enough. 

He  buys  honey  dear  who  has  to  lick  it  off 
thorns. 

He  can  UQver  speak  well  who  knows  not 
when  to  hold  his  peace. 

He  can  want  nothing  who  has  God  for  his 
firlend. 

He  cannot  go  wrong  when  virtue  guides. 

He  dsnces  well  to  whom  fortune  pipes. 

He  deserves  not  the  sweet  who  will  not 
taste  of  the  sour. 

He  dies  like  a  beast  who  has  done  no 
good  while  he  lived. 

He  does  something  who  sets  his  house  on 
fire :  he  scares  away  the  rats  and  wannii 
himself^ 
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HegOM  not  <mt  of  his  way  who  goes  to  a 
goodiniu 

He  had  need  riw  betimes  that  would 
please  eyerybody. 

He  has  lived  to  little  purpose  who  oannot 
hope  to  live  after  death. 

He  has  not  lost  all  who  has  one  throw  to 


He  hath  a  great  opinion  of  himself  who 
makes  no  oomparisons  with  others. 

He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth  it  not. 

He  is  a  fool  who  oannot  be  angry,  but  he 
is  a  wise  man  who  will  not. 

He  is  a  great  fbol  who  squanders  rather 
than  doth  good  with  his  estato. 

Ho  is  far  from  a  good  man  who  strives  not 
to  grow  better. 

He  is  fool  enough  himself  who  will  bray 
against  another  ass. 

He  is  mastor  of  the  world  who  despises 
it,  and  its  slave  who  values  it. 

He  is  my  friend  who  gnnds  at  my  milL 

He  is  rioh  who  desires  nothing  more. 

He  is  rion  who  is  ooutonted. 

He  is  the  best  scholar  who  has  learned  to 
love  well. 

He  is  the  bettei  man  who  oomes  nearest 
to  the  best. 

He  is  tne  happy  man,  not  who  other  men 
think,  but  who  thinks  himself  so. 

He  is  the  only  rioh  man  who  understands 
the  use  of  wealth. 

He  Is  the  wise  man  who  is  the  honest 
man. 

He  is  truly  happy  who  oan  make  others 
happy  too. 

He  keeps  his  road  well  enough  who  gets 
rid  of  bad  company. 

He  lives  indeed  who  lives  not  to  himself 
alone. 

He  lives  long  enough  who  has  lived  welL 

He  loses  the  good  of  his  affeotions  who  is 
not  the  bettor  for  them. 

He  loseth  his  thanks  who  promiaeth  and 
dalayetlu 

He  must  stoop  that  hasa  low  door. 


He  needs  WKf  nothing  aboul  the 
who  pays  nothing. 

He  only  is  bright  who  shines  by  himself^ 

He  only  is  rioh  enough  who  has  all  that 
he  desires. 

He  only  is  the  learned  man  who  knows 
enough  to  make  him  live  weU. 

He  only  truly  lives  who  lives  in  pesos. 

He  plays  well  that  wins. 

He  ttiat  believes  he  has  a  great  many 
friends  must  try  but  few  of  them. 

He  that  borrows  must  pay  again  with 
shame  or  1< 


He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive  him* 
self  must  either  hold  or  drive. 

He  that  doth  the  kindness  has  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  the  two. 

He  that  handles  thorns  will  priok  his 
fingers. 

He  that  has  ehildren  all  his  morsels  are 
not  his  own. 

He  that  has  little  is  the  less  dirty. 

He  that  has  many  irons  in  the  fire  some 
of  them  will  bum. 

He  that  has  no  head  needs  no  hat. 

He  that  hears  muoh  and  speaks  none  at 
all,  shall  be  welcome  both  in  tower  and 
hall. 

He  that  is  afraid  of  leaves  must  not  oome 
in  the  woods. 

He  that  Is  afraid  of  wounds  must  not 
oome  near  the  battle. 

He  that  is  bom  of  a  hen  must  scrape  fbr  a 
living. 

He  that  kills  a  man  when  he  is  drunk 
must  be  hanged  when  he  is  sober. 

He  that  lies  down  with  dogs  must  rise  up 
with  fleas. 

He  that  lives  in  hope  dances  without  a 
minstrel. 

He  that  makes  a  good  war  has  poace. 

He  that  makes  himself  an  ass  must  not 
take  it  ill  if  men  ride  him. 

He  that  makes  himself  a  sheep  wHl  be 
eaton  by  a  wolt 
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He  that  pelts  ereiy  barldng  dog  must 
piclk  np  a  greet  many  atonee. 

He  that  priee  into  every  oload  may  be 
itriokeu  with  a  thunderbolt. 

He  tliat  reekona  without  hia  heat  muat 
reckon  again. 

He  tliat  rnna  fiuiteat  geta  over  moat  ground. 

He  tliat  ahowa  hia  purae  longa  to  be  rid  of 

He  that  q>eaka  me  fidr  and  iovea  me  not, 
I  will  speak  him  fair,  but  trust  him  not* 

He  that  atrikea  with  hia  aword  will  be 
beaten  with  a  scabbard. 

He  that  strikes  with  the  tongue  must  ward 
with  his  head. 

He  that  telle  hia  wife  newa  la  but  newly 
married. 

He  that  waits  for  a  dead  man'aahoes  may 
go  long  enough  barefoot. 

He  that  waa  l>om  under  a  three  half- 
penny  planet  ahall  never  be  worth  two 
pence. 

He  that  will  eat  the  kernel  muat  crack 
theahelL 

He  that  will  have  no  trouble  in  thia  world 
must  not  be  born  in  it. 

He  that  will  meddle  with  ail  things  may 
go  and  ahoe  the  gosling. 

He  that  will  not  have  peace,  God  gives 
him  war. 

He  that  will  revenge  every  aflh>nt,  either 
Iklls  from  a  good  post  or  never  geta  up  to 
it. 

He  that  will  ateal  an  egg  will  ateal  an  oz« 

He  that  will  not  go  over  the  stile  muat  be 
thrust  through  the  gate. 

He  that  would  hang  hia  dog  givea  out 
first  that  he  is  mad. 

He  that  would  live  long  must  sometimes 
ebange  his  course  of  life. 

He  who  abandona  his  poor  kindred  Qod 
forsakes  him. 

He  who  amends  his  fkults  puts  himself 
under  Gk>d*s  protection. 

He  who  buys  by  the  penny  keepe  his 
own  house  and  other  men'a  too. 

He  who  cannot  hold  hia  peaoe  will  never 
live  at 


He  who  oonvenna  with  nobody  knows 
nothing. 

He  who  defers  hia  charltiea  till  hia  death 
ia  rather  liberal  of  another  man'a  than  of 
his  own. 

He  who  depends  wholly  cm  another's 
providing  for  him,  haa  but^an  ill  break&st 
and  a  worse  supper* 

He  who  doea  hia  own  bualneaa  doea  not 
aoil  his  flngera. 

He  who  doea  not  look  ibrward  finda  him- 
aelf  behind  other  men. 

He  who  does  the  injury  never  foigivea 
the  injured  man. 

He  who  doth  a  kindneas  to  a  good  man 
doth  a  greater  to  himaelf. 

He  who  eata  but  one  diah  never  wanta  a 
physician. 

He  who  feara  death  Uvea  not. 

He  who  feara  God  ia  the  true  wiae  man. 

He  who  geta  doth  much,  but  he  who 
keepe  doth  more. 

He  who  gives  all  before  he  diea  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  patienoe. 

He  who  gives  alma  makea  the  very  beat 
use  of  his  money. 

He  who  gives  fldr  words  fbeda  you  with 
an  empty  apoon. 

He  who  goea  &r  fh>m  home  to  get  a  wife 
either  meana  to  cheat  or  be  cheated. 

He  who  haa  an  ill-name  ia  half  hanged. 

He  who  haa  gold  haa  fear,  who  haa  none 
haa  sorrow. 

He  who  haa  good  health  ia  a  rich  man 
and  doea  not  know  it. 

He  who  haa  good  health  ia  young,  and  he 
ia  rich  who  haa  no  debta. 

He  who  haa  horns  in  hia  boaom  needs  not 
put  them  upon  hia  head. 

He  who  haa  moat  patienoe  beat  enjoya  the 
world. 

He  who  haa  no  children  knows  not  what 
love  meana. 

He  who  haa  the  longest  aword  is  always 
thought  to  be  in  the  right. 

He  who  haa  thriven  may  sleep  tili  eleren. 
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He  who  hath  a  hmndaome  wife  or  a  eastle 
on  the  frontier,  or  a  vineyard  near  the  high- 
way never  wants  a  qnarreL 

He  who  hath  a  month  of  his  own  should 
not  bid  another  man  blow. 

He  who  liath  an  ill  cause  let  him  sell  it 
cheap. 

He  who  hath  children  hath  neither  kin- 
dred nor  ftiends. 

He  who  hath  lost  shame  is  lost  to  all  tIt- 
tue. 

He  who  hath  no  ill  fbitune  is  tired  out 
with  good. 

He  who  hath  nothing  knows  nothingi  and 
he  who  knows  nothing  is  nobody. 

He  who  hath  servants  hath  enemies  that 
he  cannot  well  be  without. 

He  who  is  about  to  marry  should  consider 
how  it  is  with  his  neighbors. 

He  who  is  an  ass,  and  takes  himself  to 
be  a  stag,  when  he  comes  to  leap  the  ditch 
finds  bis  mistake. 

He  who  is  employed  is  tempted  by  one 
devil,  he  who  is  idle  by  an  hundred. 

He  who  is  lucky  (or  rich),  passes  for  a 
wise  man. 

He  who  is  not  handsome  at  twenty,  nor 
stronoc  at  thirty,  nor  rich  at  forty,  nor  wise 
at  fifty,  will  never  k>e  handsome,  strong, 
rich,  nor  wise. 

He  who  is  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
and  others  must  know  himself  and  them. 

He  who  keeps  company  with  great  men 
is  the  last  at  the  table  and  the  first  at  any 
toil  or  danger. 

He  who  keeps  good  men's  company  may 
very  well  k>ear  the  charge. 

He  who  keeps  his  first  innocenoy  escapes 
a  thousand  sins. 

He  who  knows  nothing  is  confident  in 
everything. 

He  who  leaves  the  high  road  for  a  by- 
path thinks  to  gain  ground  and  loses  it. 

He  who  lives  disorderly  one  year  does 
not  eojoy  himself  for  five  years  after. 

He  who  lives  wickedly  always  lives  in 
liBalr. 


He  who  loves  to  employ  himself  well 
can  never  want  something  to  do. 

He  who  loves  you  will  make  you  weep^ 
and  he  who  hates  you  may  make  you  laugh. 

He  who  makes  more  of  yon  than  he  used 
to  do  either  would  cheat  you  or  needs  you. 

He  who  makes  other  men  aflraid  of  his 
wit,  had  need  be  afhdd  of  their  memories. 

He  who  marries  a  widow  will  have  a  dead 
man's  head  often  thrown  In  his  dish. 

He  who  marries  a  widow  and  three  ohil« 
dren  marries  four  thieves. 

He  who  peeps  through  a  hole  may  see 
what  will  vex  him. 

He  who  perishes  in  a  needless  danger  is 
the  devil's  martyr. 

He  who  plows  his  land  and  breeds  cattle 
spins  gold. 

He  who  resolves  suddenly  repents  at 
leisure. 

He  who  resolves  to  amend  hath  Qod  on 
his  side. 

He  who  reveals  his  secret  makes  him- 
self a  slave. 

He  who  saves  his  dinner  will  have  the 
more  for  his  Supper. 

He  who  seeks  trouble  never  misses  it. 

He  who  serves  the  public  has  but  a  scurvy 
master. 

He  who  serves  the  public  obliges  nobody* 

He  who  sows  his  lands  trusts  in  Qod. 

He  who  spits  against  heaven  it  falls  on 
his  face. 

He  who  stays  in  the  middle  of  a  valley 
will  never  get  over  the  hills. 

He  who  studies  his  content  wants  it  most 

He  who  stumbles  and  fiiUs  not  mends  his 
pace. 

He  who  tells  all  the  truth  he  knows  must 
lie  in  the  streets. 

He  who  throws  away  his  estate  with  his 
hands  goes  afterwards  to  pick  It  up  on  his 
feet. 

He  who  trifles  away  his  time  perceives 
not  death  which  standis  upon  his  shoulders. 

He  who  troubles  not  himself  with  other 
men's  business  gets  peace  and  ease  thorebg^. 
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He  who  tmsUi  ndbcAj  i9  never  deoeived. 

He  who  andentands  most  is  other  men's 
master. 

He  who  will  avenge  every  affiront  means 
not  to  live  long. 

He  who  will  be  his  own  master  often  has 
a  fool  for  his  scholar. 

He  who  will  deoeive  the  fox  most  rise 
betimes. 

He  who  will  have  a  good  revenge  let  him 
leave  it  to  God. 

He  who  will  make  a  door  of  gold,  most 
knook  in  a  nail  every  day. 

He  who  will  not  be  oounselled  oannot  k>e 
helped. 

He  who  will  stop  every  man's  month 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  meal. 

He  who  will  venture  nothing  must  not 
get  on  horseback. 

Ho  who  would  avoid  the  sun  must  avoid 
the  occasion  of  it. 

He  who  would  be  rich  in  one  year  is 
hanged  at  six  months*  end. 

He  who  would  be  well  spoken  of  himself 
must  hot  speak  ill  of  others. 

He  who  would  cheat  the  devil  must  rise 
early  in  the  morning. 

He  who  would  have  a  liare  for  break&st 
inust  hunt  over  night. 

He  who  would  have  a  mule  without  fknlts 
must  keep  none. 

He  who  would  thrive  must  ask  leave  of 
his  wife. 

He  whose  house  is  tiled  with  glass  must 
not  throw  stones  at  his  neigh kmrs'. 

Health  is  better  than  wealth. 

Heaven  is  not  to  be  had  by  men's  barely 
wishing  for  it. 

Home  is  home  be  it  ever  so  homely. 

Honor  and  profit  will  not  keep,  both  in 
one  sack. 

Honor  \my%  no  beef  in  the  market. 

Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 

I  am  no  river,  but  can  go  back  when 
there  is  reason  for  it. 

I  defy  all  fetters  though  they  were  made 
of  gold. 


I  heard  one  say  so  is  half  a  lie. 

I  left  him  I  knew  for  him  who  was  greatly 
praised,  and  had  reason  to  repent  it. 

I  lost  my  reputation  by  speaiung  111  of 
others  and  being  worse  spoken  of. 

1  wont  a  fool  to  the  court  and  returned  an 


I  will  keep  no  more  cats  than  will  ^«tch 
mice. 

I  will  not  change  a  cottage  in  possession 
for  a  kingdom  in  reversion. 

Idle  brains  are  the  devil's  workhouses. 

Idleness  always  envies  industry. 

Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  the  stefv 
mother  to  ail  virtues. 

Idleness  turns  the  edge  of  wit. 

If  a  good  man  thrives  all  tlirive  with  him. 

If  a  man  would  know  what  he  is  let  him 
anger  his  neighbors. 

If  all  fools  wore  white  caps  we  should  look 
like  a  flock  of  geese. 

If  every  man  will  mend  one  we  shall  all 
be  mended. 

If  folly  were  pain  we  should  have  gpreat 
crying  out  in  every  house. 

If  I  had  revenged  every  wrong,  I  had  not 
worn  my  shirt  so  long. 

If  it  were  not  for  hope  the  heart  would 
break. 

If  Jack's  in  love  he's  no  Judge  of  Jill's 
beauty. 

If  pride  were  a  deadly  disease  how  many 
would  be  now  in  their  graves? 

If  the  best  man's  Ihnlts  wore  written  on 
his  forehead  it  would  make  him  pull  his 
hat  over  his  eyes. 

If  the  brain  sows  not  oom  It  plants  thia- 
tles. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  In  the  oven» 
she  would  not  have  looked  /or  the  daughter 
there. 

If  the  sky  fidls  we  shall  catch  larks. 

If  three  know  it  all  the  world  will  know 
it  too. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice  all  would 
be  wise. 
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If  thou  do  ni  the  Joy  fltdea,  not  the  pain, 
if  well,  the  pain  fkdes  the  Joy  remaina. 

If  wiae  men  never  erred  it  would  be  hard 
wltl  the  fooL 

If  you  cannot  bite  nerer  show  yonr  teeth* 

If  you  love  me,  John  your  deeda  will  tell 
meao. 

If  you  truat  before  you  tiy  you  may  re- 
pent before  you  die. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  dollar  ia 
worth  try  and  borrow  one. 

If  you  will  not  hear  reason  the  will  surely 
rap  your  knuckles. 

If  you  would  be  aa  happy  aa  a  king,  con- 
sider not  the  few  that  are  before  you,  but 
the  many  that  come  behind  you. 

Tf  you  would  be  pope  you  must  think  of 
nothing  else. 

If  you  would  have  a  thing  kept  secret, 
never  tell  it  to  any  one ;  and  if  you  would 
not  have  a  thing  known  of  you,  never  do 
it. 

If  you  would  live  in  health  be  old  betimes. 

If  young  men  had  wit,  and  old  men 
strength  enough,  everything  might  be  well 
done. 

Ignorance  and  proaperity  make  men  bold 
ai^d  oonlldent. 

Ignorance  is  better  than  pride  with  greater 
knowledge. 

Ill  gotten  goods  seldom  prosper. 

Ill  luck  is  worse  than  found  money. 

Improve  rather  by  other  men's  errors  than 
find  UkVLit  with  them. 

In  a  calm  sea  every  nian  ia  a  pilot. 

In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  there  la  not 
an  ounce  of  love. 

In  all  contentiona  put  a  bridle  on  your 
tongue. 

In  an  hundred  yeara'  time  prinoea  are 
'  peasants,  and  in  an  hundred  and  ten  peas- 
ants are  princes. 

In  governing  others,  you  must  do  wliat 
you  can  do,  not  all  you  would  do. 

In  prosperity  we  need  moderation,  in  ad- 
verity,  patience. 

In  silence  there  Is  many  a  good  morsel. 


In  trust  is  treason. 

In  vain  doth  the  mill  ola^  if  the  miller 

his  hearing  lack. 

In  war,  hunting  and  love,  you  have  a 
thousand  sorrows  for  every  Joy  or  pleasure. 

Ingratitude  is  the  mother  of  pride. 

Industry  is  fortune's  right  hand  and  fim* 
gality  ia  her  left. 

Industry  makea   a  gallant    man   and 
breaks  Hi-fortune. 

It  is  a  bad  cause  that  none  dare  q>eak  in. 

It  is  a  bad  house  that  hath  not  a  poor 
man  in  it. 

It  ia  a  good  horse  that  never  stumblfli^ 
and  a  good  wife  that  never  grumbles. 

It  is  a  mark  of  great  profioienqy  to  bear 
easily  the  feillnga  of  other  men. 

It'a  a  sad  house  where  the  hen  orowa 
louder  than  the  cock. 

It  ia  a  wise  child  that  knowa  ita  own  fli- 
ther. 

It  ia  an  111  bird  that  betraya  its  own  nest. 

It  is  an  ill  dogtiiat  is  not  worth  the 
whistling. 

It  is  aa  good  to  be  In  the  dark  as  without 
light. 

It  is  better  it  should  be  said,  here  he  ran 
away,  than,  here  he  waa  slain. 

It  is  better  to  be  condemned  by  a  college 
of  physidana  than  by  one  Judge. 

It  is  better  to  give  one  shilling  than  to 
lend  twenty. 

It  ia  better  to  keep  out  of  a  quarrel  than 
to  make  it  up  afterwards. 

It  is  better  to  please  a  Ibol  than  to  anger 
him. 

It  is  cruelty  to  the  innocent  not  to  puniah 
the  guilty. 

It  is  easy  to  bowl  down  hill. 

It  is  good  fishing  in  troubled  watera. 

It  is  good  to  know  our  Mend's  feelingi^ 
but  not  to  publish  them. 

It  is  hard  to  share  an  egg. 

It  is  horribly  dangerous  to  deep  neai  th« 
gatea  of  helL 
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It  )m  merry  In  the  hall  when  heads  wag 
aU. 

It  is  money  that  makes  the  mare  go. 

It  is  more  noble  to  malLe  yourself  great 
than  to  be  bom  so. 

It  is  more  painfttl  to  do  nothing  than 
something. 

It  is  never  a  bad  day  that  hath  a  good 
night. 

It  is  no  ohUd*s  play  when  the  old  woman 
danoee. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  homili^  to  deelaim 
against  pride. 

It  is  not  easy  to  straighten  in  the  oak  the 
crook  that  grows  in  the  sapling. 

It  is  not  lost  that  oomes  ai  last. 

It  is  the  ordinary  way  of  the  world  to 
keep  folly  at  the  helm  and  wisdom  under 
the  hatohes. 

It  is  time  to  set  in  when  the  OTen  oomes 
to  the  doagh. 

It  is  too  late  to  spare  when  the  bottom  is 
bare. 

It  is  truth  which  makes  a  man  angry. 

Jealousy  is  a  pain  that  eagerly  seeks 
what  causes  pain. 

Jests  are  seldom  good  the  first  time  but 
the  second  distastefbU 

Joy  is  like  the  ague :  one  good  day  be- 
tween two  bad  ones. 

Judge  not  a  book  by  its  ooven 

Judge  not  a  ship  as  she  lieth  on  the  stocks. 

Judge  not  men  or  things  at  first  sight. 

Justice  often  leans  to  the  side  where  the 
purse  pulls. 

Keep  aloof  from  all  quarrels ;  be  neither  a 
witness  nor  a  party. 

Keep  counsel  thyself  first. 

Keep  good  company  and  you  shall  bo  of 
the  number. 

Keep  good  men  company,  and  fkll  not 
out  with  the  bad. 

Keep  money  when  you  are  young  that 
you  may  have  it  when  you  are  old. 

Keep  out  of  a  hasty  man's  way  fbr  a 
while;  out  of  a  sullen  man's  way  all  the 
days  of  your  life. 


Keep  your  month  shut  and  yonr  eyes 
open. 

Keep  yourself  from  the  auger  of  a  great 
man,  ftom  the  tumult  of  a  mob,  from  fools 
in  a  narrow  way,  ftom  a  man  that  is  marked, 
from  a  widow  that  bus  been  thrice  married, 
from  the  wind  that  comes  in  at  a  hole,  and 
fh>m  a  reconciled  enemy* 

Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will  keep 
you. 

Keep  your  sword  between  you  and  the 
strength  of  a  clown. 

Keep  your  thoughts  to  yourself;  let  yonr 
mien  be  free  and  open. 

Kind  words  and  few  are  woman's  oma* 
ments. 

Kindle  not  the  fire  that  you  cannot  9Xr 
tinguish. 

Knavery  may  serve  a  turn,  but  honesty 
is  best  at  the  long-run. 

Knowledge  is  worth  nothing  unless  we 
do  the  good  we  know. 

Land  was  never  lost  for  want  of  an  heir. 

Large  trees  give  more  shade  tlian  fruit. 

Late  repentance  is  seldom  worth  much. 

Laws  catch  flies  but  let  hornets  go  free. 

Lawyers'  gowns  are  lined  with  the  wilAil- 
ness  of  their  clients. 

Lawyers'  booses  are  built  on  the  heads  of 
fools. 

Laslness  travels  so  slow  that  poverty  soon 
overtakes  it. 

ijcam  wisdom  by  the  folly  of  others. 

Learning  procures  respect  to  good  for- 
tune and  helps  the  bad. 

Leave  a  dog  and  a  great  talker  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  ^ 

Leave  your  son  a  good  reputation  and  an 
employment. 

Let  every  man  praise  the  bridge  he  goes 
over. 

Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Let  nothing  affright  you  but  sin. 

Let  them  laugh  that  win. 

Let  us  be  IHends  and  put  out  the  devil*a 
eye. 
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Let  OS  enjoy  the  preeent,  we  eliaU  haye 
trouble  enough  hereafter. 

Let  U8  ride  &ir  and  eoftly  that  we  may 
get  home  the  eooner. 

Let  us  thank  God  and  be  content  with 
K  hat  we  have. 

Lies  have  very  thort  legs. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  we  know  what  it 
is  to  live. 

Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 

Like  blood,  like  gold  and  like  age. 

Like  with  like  looks  well  and  lasts  long. 

Little    oonsoienoe  and    great  dillgenoe 
make  a  rich  man. 

Little  dogs  start  the  hare  but  great  ones 
estoh  it. 

Little  said  sooner  mended. 

Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire  but  great  ones 
put  it  out. 

little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

Little  wealth,  and  little  care  and  trouble. 

Living  well  is  the  best  revenge  we  can 
take  on  our  enemies. 

Look  your  door  that  so  you  may  keep 
your  neighbor  honest. 

Long  vojrages  occasion  great  lies. 

Look  always  on  life  and  use  it  as  a  thing 
that  is  lent  to  you. 

Look  before  you  leap,  for  snakes  among 
sweet  flowers  do  creep, 

Look  ever  to  the  main  chance. 

Look  not  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come  but  go. 

Look  upon  a  picture  and  a  battle  at  a 
very  great  distance. 

Losing  much  breeds  bad  blood. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

Love  and  lordship  like  no  fdllowship. 

Love  can  do  much,  but  scorn  or  disdain 
can  do  more. 

Love  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

Love,  knavery  and  necessity  make  men 
good  orators. 

Love  lives  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  courts* 


Love  one  that  does  not  love  yon,  answer 
one  that  does  not  call  you,  and  you  will  run 
a  fruitless  race. 

Love  thy  neighbor,  yet  pull  not  down 
thy  hedge. 

Lucky  men  need  no  counsel. 
Lying  rides  upon  debt*s  back. 

Maidens  should  be  mild  and  meek ;  swift 
to  hear  and  slow  to  speak. 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

Make  no  absolute  promises  for  nobody 
will  help  3rou  to  perform  them. 

Make  no  great  haste  to  be  angry,  for  if 
there  be  occasion  you  will  have  time 
enough  for  it. 

Make  the  happiest  marriage. 

Make  yourself  an  ass  and  every  one  wlU 
lay  his  sack  on  you. 

Manners  make  the  man. 

Many  avoid  others  because  they  see  not 
and  know  not  themselves. 

Many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

Marry  3rour  son  when  you  please ;  your 
daughter  when  you  can. 

Men  lay  out  their  undnrstanding  in 
studjing  to  know  each  other,  and  so  no  one 
knows  himseUl 

Mention  not  a  rope  In  the  house  of  one 
whose  fkther  was  hanged. 

Mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse. 

Men^  or  goodness  alone,  makes  us  like 
Qod. 

Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  mas- 
ter. 

More  credit  may  be  thrown  down  in  a 
moment  than  can  be  built  up  in  an  age. 

Much  better  lose  a  Jest  than  a  fHend. 

My  mother  bade  me  be  confident  but  lay 
no  wagers. 

Nature,  time,  and  patience  are  the  three 
great  physicians. 

Necessity  has  no  law. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Neglect  will  sooner  kill  an  injury  ths*i 
revenge. 

Neither  beg  of  him  who  has  been  a  beg- 
gar nor  serve  liim  who  has  been  a  servant. 
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Neither  enquire  after  nor  h^r  of  nor  take 
notice  of  the  fiiiilta  of  othera,  when  yon  see 
them. 

Neither  give  to  ail  nor  contend  with  fbola. 

Neither  great  poverty  nor  great  riches 
will  hear  reason. 

Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  any  before 
yon  Icnow  them. 

Neither  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself;  thy 
actions  serve  their  turn. 

Neither  reprove  nor  flatter  yonr  wife 
where  any  one  heareth  or  seeth* 

Neither  so  &ir  as  to  kill,  nor  so  ngly  as 
to  fright  a  man. 

Never  advise  a  man  to  go  to  the  war  nor 
to  marry. 

Never  be  ashamed  to  eat  your  meat. 

Never  count  four  except  you  have  them 
in  your  bag. 

Never  deceive  your  physician,  your  coun- 
sellor nor  your  confessor. 

Never  sign  a  writing  till  you  have  read  it, 
neither  drink  water  till  you  have  seen  it. 

Never  trust  him  whom  you  have  wronged. 

Next  to  love  quietness. 

No  cross  no  crown. 

No  flies  get  into  a  shut  mouth. 

No  great  good  comes  without  looking 
after  it. 

No  great  loss  but  may  bring  some  little 
profit. 

No  Jesting  with  edge  tools. 

No  Joy  without  annoy. 

No  longer  pipe  no  longer  dance. 

No  man  can  guess  in  cold  blood  what  he 
may  do  in  a  passion. 

No  man  can  stay  a  stone. 

No  man*s  head  aches  while  he  comforts 
another. 

No  man  is  greater  in  truth  than  he  is  in 
God's  esteem. 

No  man  is  his  craft's  master  the  first  day. 

No  man  is  so  old  but  thinks  he  may  yet 
live  another  year. 

No  man  is  the  wcYse  for  knowing  the 
wocst  of  himself. 


No  mill  no  meaL 

No  old  age  is  agreeable  but  that  of  a  wise 
man. 

No  one  ever  repented  of  having  held  his 
tongue. 

No  patience,  no  true  wisdom. 

No  price  is  good  enough  for  good  counsel. 

No  receiver  no  thioC 

No  rose  without  a  thorn. 

No  sensual  pleasure  ever  lasted  so  much 
as  for  an  hour.^ 

No  silver  no  servant. 

No  smoke  without  some  fire. 

No  sooner  is  a  law  made  tlian  there  la  an 
evasion  of  it  found  out. 

No  sunshine  bat  has  some  shadow. 

No  woman  is  ugly  when  she  is  dressed. 

None  is  so  wise  but  the  fool  overtakes  hinu 

None  knowa  the  weight  of   another*^ 
burden. 

Nor  say  nor  do  that  thing  that  anger 
prompts  you  to. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  stronger  than  a 
man  but  his  own  passions. 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  mind. 

Nothing  is  more  like  an  honest  man  than 
a  rogue. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  to  bear  well  as  pro»* 
parity. 

Nothing  is  so  valuable  in  this  world  ex- 
cept as  it  tends  to  the  next. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 

Obstinacy  la  the  worst  and  roost  incurable 
ofallsina 

Of  evils  choose  the  least. 

Of  hasty  counsel,  take  good   heed,  for 
haste  is  very  rarely  speed. 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  ease. 

Of  money,  wit  and  virtue,  believe  on* 
fourth  of  what  you  hear  men  say. 

Of  saving  oomea  having. 

Of  sinftd  pleasure  only  repentance  re- 
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()f  tvro  oowards  he  hath  Iha  better  who 
fint  finds  the  other  oat. 

Of  what  does  not  oonoem  yon  say  noth- 
ing, good  or  bad. 

OU  and  truth  will  get  uppermost  in  the 
last. 

Old  men  and  fietr  travelers  may  lie  by 
authority. 

Old  young  and  old  long. 

Once  an  use  and  always  a  custom. 

Onoe  in  every  ten  years  every  man  needs 
his  neighbor. 

One  kMtrber  shaves  not  so  close  but  another 
finds  work. 

.  One  beats  the  bush  and  another  catches 
the  birds. 

One  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush. 

One  day  of  a  wise  man  is  worth  the  whole 
life  of  a  fool.  • 

One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a  man  in  a 
great  poet,  and  a  hundred  Mends  are  too 
few. 

One  error  breeds  twenty  mere. 

One  eye  of  the  master  sees  more  than 
four  eyes  of  his  servants. 

One  fkther  is  sufficient  to  govern  an  hun- 
dred children,  and  an  hundred  children 
are  not  sufficient  to  govern  one  fbther. 

One  fool  in  one  house  fs  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth 
two  hours*  sleep  after. 

One  is  not  so  soon  healed  as  a  hurt. 

'■  One  leg  of  a  lark  !s  worth  the  whole  body 
of  a  kite. 

One  lie  draws  ten  more  after  it. 

^^  One  love  drives  out  another. 

One  man  may  better  steal  a  horse  than 
another  look  over  the  hedge. 

One  may  live  and  learn. 

One  may  think  that  dares  not  speak. 

One  mild  word  quenches  more  heat  than 
a  whole  bucket  of  water. 

One  nap  finds  out  or  draws  on  another. 


One  ounce  of  mirth  \m  worth  more  than 
ten  thousand  weight  of  melancholy.  i 

One  pair  of  ears  will  drain  dry  an  hon 
dred  tongues. 

Oote  part  oC  knowledge  consists  in  iMlng 
ignorant  of  such  things  as  are  not  worthy 
to  IM  known. 

One  pin  for  your  purse  and  two  for  your 
mouth. 

One  swallow  makes  not  a  spring  nor  one 
woodcock  a  winter. 

One  sword  keeps  another  in  the  scablMrd. 

One  tale  is  good  till  another  is  told. 

Open  your  doors  to  a  fine  day  but  make* 
yourself  ready  for  a  foul  one. 

Opportunity  makes  the  thief. 

Orators  are  most  vehement  when  they 
have  the  weakest  cause,  as  men  get  on 
horseback  when  they  cannot  walk. 

Other  virtues  without  prudence  is  a  blind 
beauty. 

Our  religion  and  our  language  we  suck 
in  with  our  milk. 

Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 

Owe  money  to  be  ps  id  at  Easter  and  Lent 
will  seem  short  to  you. 

Pain  is  forgotten  where  gain  follows. 

Painted  fiowers  have  no  scent. 

Faints  and  patches  give  oflldnce  to  the  has* 
band,  hopes  to  the  gallant. 

Pardon  others,  but  not  thyself. 

Patience  Is  a  flower  that  grows  not  In 
every  one's  garden. 

Patience  Is  a  plaster  for  all  sores. 

Patience,  time  and  money,  set  everything 
to  rights. 

Patience,  with  poverty,  is  all  a  poor 
man's  remedy. 

Peace  in  heaven  is  the  best  Mendshlp. 

Pen  and  ink  is  wit's  plough. 

Penny  and  penny  laid  up  will  be  many* 

Penny  in  pocket  is  a  good  companion. 

Penny,  whenoe  comest  thou?  penny, 
whither  goeat  thouT  and  penny,  when  will 
thou  come  again? 
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Phjnddaii'i   fltolts    vet    ooTored    with 
earth,  and  rich  men'a  with  money. 

Pin  not  your  faith  on  another's  sleeve. 

Plain  dealing  is  a  Jewel,  bat  he  who  naes 
it  will  die  a  beggar. 

Plant  the  (Arab  tree  where  you  will,  it 
will  never  bear  pippins. 

Play  not  with  a  nu^n  till  yoa  hart  him, 
nor  Jest  till  yoa  shame  him. 

Play,  women,  and  wine,  makes  a  man 
laagh  till  he  dies. 

Pleasing  ware  is  half  sold. 

Pleasure  gives  law  to  fbols ;  God  to  wise 
men. 

Ploagh  deep  while  slaggards  sleep  and 
you  shall  have  oom  to  sell  and  keep. 

Poor  folks  have  neither  any  kindred  nor 
any  firiends. 

PosBOsslon  is  eleven  points  of  the  law, 
and  they  say  there  are  but  twelve. 

Ponr  not  water  on  a  drowned  moase. 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  health. 

Poverty  is  the  worst  guard  for  ohastity. 

Poverty  is  shameAilly  bom  by  a  slug- 
gard. 

Praise  a  fool  and  yoa  may  make  him 
aseltil. 

Praise  doth  a  wise  man  good,  but  a  fool 
harm. 

Praise  without  profit  puts  little  in  the  pot. 

Prayers  and  provender  never  hindered 
any  man's  Journey. 

Pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with 
poverty  and  supped  with  infamy. 

Pride  feels  no  oold. 

Pride  goes  before,  shame  follows  after. 

Pride  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  con- 
tempt. 

Prosperity  is  the  thing  in  the  world  we 
ought  to  trust  the  least. 

Prosperity  is  the  worst  enemy  men  usu- 
ally have. 

Prosperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

Prosperous  men  saorifioe  not,  i.  e.  they 
forget  God. 


Proud  men  never  have  fHend»— either  in 
prosperity,  because  they  know  nobody,  or 
in  adversity,  because  then  nobody  knows 
them. 

Proverbs  bear  age,  and  he  who  would  do 
well  may  view  himself  in  them  as  in  |i 
looking  glass. 

Punishment  though  lame  overtakes  the 
sinner  at  last. 

Put  not  a  naked  sword  in  a  mad  man's 
hftnd*h 

Quackery  has  no  ftiend  like  gallibiUty. 

Quality  without  quantity  is  little  thought 
of. 

Quick  at  meat  quick  at  work. 

Quick  believers  need  broad  shoulders. 

Quick  wits  are  generally  conceited. 

Quiet  sleep  feels  no  foul  weather. 

Quit  no  certainty  for  hope. 

Raise  no  more  spirits  than  yoa  can  con* 
Jure  down. 

Rare  commodities  are  worth  more  than 
good. 

Rash  presumption  is  a  ladder  which  wiU 
break  the  mounter's  neck. 

Rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in 
debt. 

Reason  governs  the  wise  man,  and  cudge?* 
the  fooL 

Receive  your  money  before  you  give  a  r» 
ceipt  for  it,  and  take  a  receipt  before  yoa 
pay  it. 

Repentance  always  costs  dear. 

Reprove  others  but  correct  thyself. 

Respect  a  good  man  that  he  mliy  reqteoi 
you,  and  be  dvil  to  an  ill  man  that  he 
may  not  aflh>nt  you. 

Rich  men  are  slaves  condemned  to  the 
mines. 

Rich  men  seem  happy,  great,  and  wise^ 
all  yi  hich  the  good  man  only  is. 

Riches  and  virtue  do  not  often  keep  each 
other  companv- 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  virtue. 

Riches  make  men  worse  in  their  latter 
days. 
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Riohes,  whioh  all  applaad,  the  owner  fiMls 
(    the  weight  or  oare  of. 

RoUlDg  stones  gather  no  moss. 

Rome  was  not  built  in  one  day. 

Ruling  one's  anger  well  is  not  so  good  as 

preventing  it. 

Sadness  and  gladness  saooeed  eaoh  other. 

Samsun  was  a  strong  man,  and  jret  he 
ooald  not  pay  money  before  he  had  it. 

Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows  and  he  will 
eut  yonr  throat. 

Say  to  pleasure,  gentle  Eve,  I  will  have 
none  of  your  apple. 

Soald  not  year  lips  in  another  man's 
pottage. 

Soandal  will  mb  oat  like  dirt  when  it  is 
dry. 

Seeing  is  believing. 

Seldom  seen,  soon  forgotten. 

Self  love  is  a  mote  in  every  man's  eye. 

Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture. 

Self  praise  le  the  ground  of  hatred. 

Sell  cheap  and  yon  will  sell  as  madi  as 
four  others. 

Sell  him  for  an  ass  at  the  fkir,  who  talks 
much  and  does  little. 

Sell  not  the  bear's  skin  before  you  have 
caught  him. 

Serve  a  great  man  and  yon  will  know 
what  sorrow  is. 

Serve  Qod  in  thy  oalling ;  'tis  better  than 
always  praying. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he  will 
ride  a  gallop. 

Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

Set  out  wisely  at  first,  custom  will  make 
every  torture  more  easy  and  pleasant  to 
you  than  any  vice  can  be. 

Set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

Setting  down  In  writing  is  a  lasting 
memory. 

Shallow  wits  censure  everjrthlng  that  is 
beyond  their  depth. 

She  spins  well  who  breeds  her  <diiidren 
welL 


Short  pleasures  long  laments. 

Show  a  good  man  his  error  and  he  turns 
it  into  a  virtue;  a  bad  man  doubles  his 

fiiUlt. 

Show  me  a  liar  and  I'll  ahow  you  a  thlell 

Show  not  to  all  the  bottom  either  of  your 
purse  or  your  mind. 

Silenoe  is  consent. 

Silks  and  satins  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

Since  my  house  must  be  burned  I  will 
warm  mjrself  at  it. 

Since  you  can  bear  with  your  own  fhil- 
ings  bear  with  other  men's  too. 

Sir  John   fiarleycom  is  the  strongest 
knight 

Six  feet  of  earth  make  all  men  of  one 
size. 

Skill  and  assurance  are  an  invincible 
couple. 

Sleep  makes  every  man  as  great  and  as 
rich  as  the  greatest. 

Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  &ster  than 
labor 


Sly  knavery  is  too  hard  for  honest  wis- 
dom. 

Small  rain  lays  great  dust. 

Smoke,  raining  into  the   house,  and  s 
talking  wife,  will  run  a  man  out  of  doors. 

Soldiers  In  peace  are  like  chimneys  in 
summer. 

Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 

Some  who  mean  only  to  warm,  bum 
themselves. 

Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 

Sorrow  comes  unsent  for. 

Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  for  sin. 

Spare  diet  and  no  trouble  keep  a  man  in 
good  health. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 

Speak  but  little  and  to  the  purpose,  and 
you  will  pass  for  somebody. 

Speak  littte,  hear  much,  and  you  will 
seldom  be  much  out. 


I     Speak  me  fidr  and  think  what  yon  will* 
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Speak  not  of  017  debts  unleae  you  mean 
to  pay  them 

Speak  the  truth  and  ahame  the  devU. 

Speak  well  of  the  dead. 

Speak  well  of  your  fHenda,  of  your  ene- 
mies neither  well  nor  ill. 

Speaking  evil  of  one  another  is  the  fifth 
element  men  are  made  up  of. 

Speaking  without  thinking  Is  shooting 
without  taking  aim. 

Spur  not  a  willing  horse. 

Standing  {xmIs  gather  filth. 

Step  after  step  the  ladder  Is  ascended. 

Stretch  your  arm  no  Cuther  than  your 
sleeve  will  reach. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

Success  makes  a  fool  seem  wise. 

Such  a  beginning  such  an  end. 

Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves  can 
hardly  be  mindful  of  others. 

Suffering  is  the  mother  of  fools,  reason  of 
wise  men. 

Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Suppers  kill  more  than  the  greatest  doc- 
tors ever  cured. 

Suspicion  is  the  virtue  of  a  coward. 

Tailors  and  writers  must  mind  the  fuhion. 

Take  away  my  good  name  and  take  away 
my  life. 

Take  a  woman's  first  advice  and  not  her 
second. 

Take  care  and  be  what  thou  wouldst  seem. 

Take  heed  you  do  not  find  what  you  do 
not  seek. 

Take  time  while  time  is,  for  time  will 
away. 

Taking  out  without  putting  in  soon  comes 
to  the  bottom. 

Talk  much  and  err  much. 

Talk  of  the  devil  and  he  will  either  come 
or  send. 

Talking  very  much  and  lying  are  cousln- 
germans. 

Tell  a  woman  she  is  wondrous  fklr  and 
she  will  soon  turn  fooL 


Tell  every  body  your  business  and  the 
devil  will  do  it  for  you. 

Tell  me  the  company  you  keep  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are. 

Tell  not  what  you  know,  Judge  not  what 
you  see  and  you  will  live  in  quiet. 

That  great  saint,  interest,  rules  the  world 
alone. 

That  house  Is  in  a  bad  case  where  the  dis- 
taff commands  the  sword. 

That  is  a  cursed  pleasure  that  makes  • 
man  a  fbol. 

That  is  best,  or  finest,  that  is  most  fit  and 
seasonable. 

That  is  but  an  empty  purse  that  Is  flill  of 

other  men's  money. 

That  is  gold  which  is  worth  gold. 

That  is  good  misfortune  that  comes  alone. 

That  is  most  true  that  we  least  care  to 
hear. 

That  is  never  to  be  called  little  which  a 
man  thinks  to  be  enough. 

That  is  not  always  good  in  the  maw  which 
is  sweet  in  the  mouth. 

That  is  not  good  language  which  all  un« 
derstand  not. 

That  is  true  which  all  men  say. 

That  man  is  well  bought  who  costs  you 
but  a  compliment. 

That  meat  relishes  best  that  costs  a  man 
nothing. 

That  penny  is  well  spent  that  saves  m 
groat  to  its  master. 

That  suit  is  best  that  best  fits  me. 

That  which  a  man  likes  well  is  half  done. 

That  which  does  us  good  is  never  too  late. 

That  which  is  bought  cheap  is  the  dearest. 

That  which  is  evil  Is  soon  learned. 

That  which  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sancs 
for  the  gander. 

That  which  is  stamped  a  penny  will  never 
be  a  pound. 

That  which  seems  probable  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  truth. 

That  wound  that  was  never  given  is  tha 
best  cured  of  any  other. 
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The  absent  are  alwaya  in  the  fltolt. 

The  anger  of  brothers  la  the  anger  of 
devils. 

The  anvil  iasts  longer  than  the  hammer. 

The  applause  of  the  maltltnde  is  bot  a 
poor  comfort. 

The  art  is  not  tn  making  money  but  in 
keeping  it. 

The  ass  that  bfmys  moat  eats  least 

The  beginning  only  of  a  thing  is  hard  and 
oostsdear. 

The  best  and  noblest  conquest  is  that  of  a 
man's  own  reason  over  his  passions  or  fbl- 
Ues. 

The  best  armor  is  to  keep  out  of  gunshot. 

The  best  bred  have  the  best  portion. 

The  best  ftimiture  in  the  house  is  a  vir- 
tuous woman. 

The  best  horse  needs  breaking,  and  the 
aptest  child  needs  teaching. 

The  best  men  come  worse  out  of  com- 
pany than  they  went. 

The  best  of  the  game  Is  to  do  one's  busi- 
ness, and  talk  little  of  it. 

The  best  remedy  against  an  evil  man  is 
to  keep  at  a  good  distance  fh>m  him. 

The  best  revenge  Is  to  prevent  the  injury. 

The  best  soldier  comes  from  the  plow. 

The  best  thing  In  this  world  is  to  live 
above  It. 

The  best  thing  in  gaming  is  that  It  is  but 
little  used. 

The  best  throw  upon  the  dice  is  to  throw 
them  away. 

The  body  Is  sooner  well  dressed  than  the 
soul. 

The  cat  loves  fish  but  she  is  loth  to  wet 
her  feet. 


The  chamber  of  slokness  Is  the  chapel  of 
devotion. 

The  city  thrives  best  where  virtue  Is  most 
esteemed  and  rewarded. 

The  common  people  pardon  no  faulta  in 
any  man. 

The  dainties  of  the  great  are  the  team  of 
the  poor. 


The  day  on  which  you  marry  you  either 
make  or  mar  yourself. 

The  dead  and  the  al)sent  have  no  friends 
left  them. 

The  dearest  child  of  all  is  that  which  is 
dead. 

The  devil  brings  a  modest  man  to  the 
court. 

The  devil  divides  the  world  between 
atheism  and  superstition. 

The  devil  is  good  when  he  Is  pleased* 

The  devil  tempts  others,  an  idle  man 
tempts  the  devil. 

The  devil  turns  his  back  when  he  finds 
the  door  shut  sgainst  him. 

The  difference  between  a  poor  man  and 
the  rich  is,  that  the  poor  man  walks  to  get 
meat  for  his  stomach,  the  rich  a  stomach 
for  his  meat. 

The  disease  a  man  dreads  that  he  dies  oil 

The  example  of  good  men  is  visible 
philosophy. 

The  fkther's  virtue  is  the  child's  best  In- 
heritance. 

The  Ihulty  stands  always  on  his  guard. 

The  fkvor  of  the  court  is  like  fkir  weather 
in  winter. 

The  fiddler  of  the  same  town  never  plays 
well  at  their  foasts. 

The  first  dish  pleaseth  all. 

The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  think  one's 
self  wise;  the  next  to  tell  others  so;  the 
third  to  despise  all  counsel. 

The  first  step  a  man  takes  towards  being 
good  is  to  know  he  is  not  so  already. 

The  first  step  toward  useftil  knowledge  Is 
to  be  able  to  detect  Ihlsehood. 

The  first  wife  is  matrimony ;  the  second 
company ;  the  third  hereqr. 

The  fool  never  thinks  higher  than  the  top 
of  his  house. 

The  fool's  pleasure  costs  him  dear. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure 
for  the  land. 

The  foot  on  the  cradle  and  hand  on  tlia 
distaff  is  the  sign  of  a  good  housewifo. 
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,   The  ibx  may  grow  grey,  bnt  never  good. 

The  friendship  of  a  great  man  Is  a  lion  at 
the  next  door. 

rhe  gallows  will  have  its  own  at  last 

The  greatest  king  mnst  at  last  go  to  bed 
with  a  shovel  or  spade. 

The  great  pnt  the  little  on  the  hook. 

The  hare  starts  from  where  it  Is  least  ex- 
pected. 

The  hiwty  man  never  wants  woe. 

The  higher  the  ape  goes  the  more  he  shows 
his  tail. 

The  higher  the  rise  the  greater  the  fkll. 

The  hole  in  the  wall  invites  the  thief. 

The  horse  next  the  mill  oarries  all  the 
grist 

The  horse  thinks  one  thing  and  he  that 
rides  another. 

The  husband  mnst  not  see,  and  the  wife 
mnst  be  blind. 

The  Jewel  is  not  to  be  valned  ibr  the  oabi- 
net. 

The  least  foolish  is  aooounted  wise. 

The  Jess  a  man  sleeps  the  more  he  lives. 

The  liar  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks 
the  truth. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  winter  day. 

The  longest  day  mnst  have  an  end. 

The  maid  is  suoh  as  she  was  bred,  and 
tow  as  it  was  spun. 

The  master  makes  the  house  to  be  re- 
spected, not  the  house  the  master. 

The  mob  is  a  terrible  monster. 

The  moon  is  not  seen  when  the  sunshines. 

The  more  a  man  knows  the  less  credulous 
he  is. 

The  more  haste  the  less  speed. 

The  more  haste  we  make  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection the  farther  we  are  ftxmi  our  Jour- 
ney's end. 

The  more  honor  we  liave  the  more  we 
thirst  after. 

The  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  more 
oheer. 

The  more  women  look  in  their  glasses  the 
less  they  look  to  their  houses. 


The  morning  ran  netver  lasts  a  day. 

The  most  nsefhl  learning  in  the  world  la 
that  which  teaches  us  how  to  die  well. 

The  mouse  that  hath  but  one  hole  is  easily 
caught. 

The  neare  r  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat. 

The  neglect  or  contempt  of  riches  makes 
a  man  more  truly  great  than  the  poasession 
of  them. 

The  offender  never  pardons. 

The  patient  man  is  always  at  home. 

The  persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways  the 
doubtftiL 

The  pitcher  goes  so  often  to  the  well  that 
it  gets  broken  at  last. 

The  plow  goes  not  well  if  the  plowman 
holds  it  not. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

The  reason  why  parents  love  their  young 
er  children  best  is  because  they  have  too 
little  hopes  that  the  elder  will  do  well. 

The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

0 

The  remembrance  of  good  and  wise  men 
instructs  as  well  as  their  presence. 

The  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse  plead 
performance  of  covenants. 

The  second  meal  makes  the  glutton,  and 
the  second  blow  or  second  ill  word  nuikea 
the  quarroL 

The  shadow  of  %lord  is  the  hat  or  cap  of 
afooL 

The  short  and  sure  way  to  reputation  Is  to 
take  care  to  be  in  truth  what  we  would 
have  others  think  us  to  be. 

The  shortest  answer  is  doing  the  thing. 

The  sickness  of  the  body  miQr  prove  the 
health  of  the  soul. 

The  silent  dog  is  the  first  to  bite. 

The  sUll  sow  eats  up  all  the  chaff. 

The  svrord  flrom  Heaven  above  fklls  not 
down  in  haste. 

The  sword  kills  many,  but  wine  many 
more. 

The  sorrow  men  have  fbr  others  hangs 
upon  a  hair* 
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The  table  robs  more  than  the  thief. 

The  tongue  breaketh  bones  though  itself 
hath  none. 

The  true  art  of  making  gold  is  to  have  a 
good  estate  and  to  spend  bat  little  of  it. 

The  tmest  content  is  that  which  no  man 
oan  deprive  you  of. 

The  truest  wealth  is  contentment  with  a 
little. 

The  weakest  spoke  in  the  cart  breaks 
first. 

The  wearer  best  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches. 

The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  house. 

The  wife's  counsel  is  not  worth  much, 
but  he  who  takes  it  not  is  a  fool. 

The  wise  discourses  of  a  poor  man  go  for 
nothing. 

The  wise  hand  doth  not  all  that  the  fool- 
ish tongue  saith. 

Tho  wiser  man  yields  to  him  who  is  more 
than  bis  match. 

The  wolf  loses  his  teeth  but  not  his  incli- 
nation. 

The  wolves  eat  the  poor  ass  that  hath 
many  owners. 

The  workman  is  known  by  his  work. 

The  world  makes  men  drunk  as  much  as 
wine  does. 

i:1ie  world  without  peace  is  a  soldier's 

The  worst  of  crosses  is  never  to  have  had 
any. 

The  worst  pig  often  gets  the  best  pear. 

There  are  a  great  many  asses  without 
.ong  ears. 

There  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog 
than  by  hanging. 

There  are  no  gains  without  pains. 

There  is  a  much  shorter  cut  from  virtue 
to  vice  than  fh>m  vice  to  virtue. 

There  is  no  fence  against  what  comes 
from  heaven. 

There  is  no  harm  in  desiring  to  be 
thought  wise  by  others,  but  a  great  deal  in 
a  man's  thinking  himself  to  be  so. 


There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him 
that  Is  wise  in  his  own  conceit. 

There  lies  no  appeal  fh>m  the  decisions  of 
fortune. 

There  is  no  better  advice  than  to  look  al* 
ways  to  the  issue  of  things. 

There  is  no  better  looking-glass  than  an 
old  true  friend. 

There  is  no  fool  equal  to  a  learned  fool. 

There  is  no  great  banquet,  but  some  fiure 
ill. 

There  is  not  a  more  iklthftil  or  pleasant 
fHend  than  a  good  book. 

There  is  no  general  rule  without  some 
exceptions. 

There  is  reason  In  roasting  of  eggs. 

There  was  never  but  one  man  who  never 
committed  a^fault. 

There  will  be  no  money  got  by  losing 
your  time. 

Their  power  and  their  will  are  the  meas- 
ure princes  take  of  right  and  wrong. 

They  are  always  selling  wit  to  others  who 
have  least  of  it  for  themselves. 

They  have  a  fig  at  Rome  for  him  who  re- 
fuses anything  that  is  given  him. 

They  have  caught  the  lion  in  a  net  of 
gold. 

They  must  hunger  in  frost  that  will  not 
work  in  heat. 

Thinking  is  far  from  knowing. 

Though  a  coat  lie  ever  so  fine  that  a  fool 
wears,  yet  *tis  but  a  foors  coat. 

Though  old  and  wise  still  advise. 

Though  the  fox  runSi  the  chickens  have 
wings. 

Though  the  sun  shines,  leave  not  your 
cloak  at  home. 

Thought  is  a  nimble  footman. 

Threatened  folks  live  long. 

Three  hel  ping  one  another  will  do  as  much 
as  six  men  single. 

Those  husbands  are  in  heaven  whose 
wives  do  not  chide. 

Three  may  keep  counsel  if  two  be  dead* 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
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'  Time  is  a  file  that  wean  and  xnalcea  no 
noise. 

Time  la  the  rider  that  breaks  youth 

Time  undermines  us  a.l. 

Timely  blossom,  timely  ripe. 

'Ds  a  wise  man  only  that  la  content  with 
what  he  has. 

'TIS  but  a  little  narrow  soul  which  earthly 
thin^ce  can  please. 

'Tis  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to 
maintain  one. 

'Tie  great  oonrage  to  sutllBr  and  great  wis- 
dom to  bear  patiently. 

'Tis  gresA  wisdom  to  forget  all  the  inju- 
rlea  we  may  receive. 

'TIs  much  better  to  be  thought  a  fbol  than 
to  be  a  knave. 

TIs  not  yt>ur  posterity,  but  3rour  actions, 
that  will  perpetnate  your  memory. 

'Tie  safe  riding  in  a  good  harbor. 

TIs  the  most  dangerous  vice  that  looks 
like  virtue. 

Tie  too  late  to  spare  when  the  pocket  is 
hare. 

TIs  wit  to  pick  a  lock  and  steal  a  horse, 
but  'tis  wisdom  to  let  it  alone. 

To  be  commended  by  those  who  might 
blame  without  fear  gives  great  pleasure« 

To  borrow  on  usury  brings  sudden  beg- 
gwy. 

To  common  soldiers  blood  makea  the 
general  a  great  man. 

To  crow  well  and  scrape  ill  is  the  devil's 
trade. 

To  divide  as  others  used  to  do :  tliat  which 
is  mine  is  all  my  own,  that  which  is  3rour*s 
I  go  halves  in. 

To  do  good  still  make  no  delay,  Ibr  life 
and  time  slide  fiast  away. 

To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  best  revenge. 

To  frighten  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catch 
her. 

.  To  give  and  to  keep  there  is  need  of  wit. 

To  have  done  well  obliges  ua  to  do  ao 
■tUL 

To  him  that  wills,  ways  are  not  wanting. 
88 


To  know  how  to  be  content  with  a  UtUa 
is  not  a  morsel  for  a  iboPs  mouth. 

To  live  peaceably  with  all  breeds  good 
blood. 

To  preach  well  you  must  first  practice 
what  you  teach  othera. 

To  recover  a  bad  man  is  a  double  kind- 
ness or  virtue. 

To  reprove  a  ibol  is  but  lost  labor. 

To  see  rain  is  better  than  to  be  in  it. 

Too  much  fkmiliarity  breeds  contempt. 

Too  much  fear  is  an  enemy  to  deliber- 
ation. 

Touch  a  galled  horse  on  the  back  and  he 
will  kick. 

Trade  is  the  mother  of  money. 

Trickery  comes  back  to  its  master. 

Trouble  yourself  not  about  news,  it  will 
soon  grow  stale  and  you  will  have  it. 

Trouts  are  not  caught  with  dry  breeches. 

True  praise  takes  root  and  spreads. 

Trusting  too  much  to  other's  care  is  the 
ruin  of  many. 

Trust  not  a  horse's  heelsnor  a  dog's  tooth. 

Truth  and  roses  have  thorns  about  them. 

Truth  is  the  child  of  God. 

Truth  ill-timed  is  as  bad  as  a  lie. 

Two  cats  and  a  mouse,  two  wives  in  one 
house,  two  dogs  and  a  bone,  never  agree  in 
one. 

Two  dogs  strive  fbr  a  bone  and  a  third 
runa  away  with  it. 

Two  dry  stioka  will  kindle  a  green  one* 

Two  eyes  see  more  than  one. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Two  things  indicate  a  weak  mind :  to  be 
silent  when  it  ia  proper  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  when  it  is  proper  to  be  silent. 

Tyrant  custom  makes  a  dave  of  reason. 

Ugly  women  finely  diossod  are  the  uglier 
for  it. 

Ulcers  cannot  be  cured  that  are  oonoealed* 

Unbending  thm  how  does  not  hmX  tkB 
wound. 
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TTnder  •  good  doak  may  be  a  bad  man. 
Unlaid  eggs  are  anoertain  chlokena. 

Un  wortliy  oflfiipring  brag  the  moat  of  their 
worthy  descent. 

Use  or  practice  of  a  thing  is  the  best  mas 
ter. 

« 

Use  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 

Use  the  means,  and  God  will  give  the 
blessing. 

Vain-glory  blossoms  and  bears  no  flmit. 

Valor  oan  do  little  without  discretion. 

Valor  would  oease  to  be  a  virtue  If  there 
wero  no  injustice. 

Valor  would  tight,  but  discretion  would 
run  away. 

Vanity  has  no  greater  foe  than  vanity. 

Varnishing  hides  a  oraok. 

Venture  a  small  fish  to  eatoh  a  gpreat  one. 

Venture  not  all  in  one  bottom. 

Vice  is  set  off  with  the  ahadow  or  resem- 
blance of  virtue. 

Vice  is  the  most  dangerous  when  It  frnts 
on  the  garb  of  virtue. 

Vioes  are  learned  without  a  teacher. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Virtue  is  more  perseonted  by  the  wioked 
than  encouraged  by  the  good. 

Virtue  is  the  beat  patrimony  for  a  child 
to  inherit. 

Virtue  must  be  our  timde  and  atudy,  not 
our  chance. 

Visit  your  aunt,  bat  not  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Vows  made  in  norms  are  forgotten  in 
oalms. 

Wake  not  a  sleeping  ilon. 

Want  of  cure  does  as  more  damage  than 
want  of  knowledge. 

War  makes  thieves  and  peace  hangs  them. 

Waste  not,  want  not. 

We  are  usually  the  best  men  when  we 
are  worst  in  health. 

Wealth  betrays  the  best  reeolved  mind 
Into  one  vioe  or  other* 


Wealth  is  hta  who  enjoys  it,  and  the 
world  his  who  scrambles  for  it. 

Wealth  is  not  his  who  gets  it,  but  his  who 
enjoys  it. 

Wealth,  like  rheum,  foils  on  the  weakest 
parts. 

Wedding  and  ill  wintering  tamo  both 
man  and  Iseast. 

We  must  wink  at  email  foults. 

We  ought  not  give  the  fine  flour  to  the 
devil  and  the  bran  to  Qod. 

We  ahall  all  be  alike  in  our  gravea. 

We  shall  have  a  house  without  a  ftiult  In 
the  next  world. 

We  should  never  remember  the  benefits 
we  have  oonforred,  nor  forget  the  favors  re- 
ceived. 

We  think  the  lawyers  to  be  wise  men, 
and  they  know  oa  to  be  fooia. 

Welcome  Is  the  best  cheer. 

What  cannot  be  eared  must  be  endured. 

What  is  learned  in  the  cradle  last  to  the 
grave. 

What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up 
two  ohildren. 

What  soberness  eonceals  drunkenness  re- 
veala. 


What  the  ejre  sees  not  the  heart  rues  not. 

What  3roa  do  when  you  are  drunk  yon 
must  pay  for  when  you  are  sober. 

What  you  can  do  alone  expect  not  ftom 
another. 

What  3roa  eat  by  jrourself  never  gains 
you  a  fHend. 

When  a  laokey  comes  to  hell,  the  devil 
locks  the  gate. 

When  a  man  comes  into  trouble,  money 
is  one  of  his  best  fHends. 

When  a  man  ia  tambling  down  every 
man  lends  a  hand. 

When  a  thing  is  done  advice  comes  too 
late. 

When  a  tree  is  flillen  every  man  goeth 
to  it  with  his  haUdiet. 

When  all  is  oonaamed  repentance  oomes 
too  late. 
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When  all  men  my  joxl  are  an  mb  It  is 
time  to  bray. 

When  children  are  little  the j  make  their 
parentis  heads  ache,  and  when  they  grow 
mp  they  make  their  hearts  aebe. 

When  either  side  grows  warm  with  argu- 
ments the  wisest  man  gives  over  first 

When  flatterers  meet  the  davil  goes  to 

dinner. 

When  it  rains  pottage  yon  mast  bold  up 

your  dish. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door  love 
leaps  out  of  the  window. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play. 

When  the  demand  is  a  Jest,  the  fittest 
answer  is  a  sooiT. 

When  the  devil  goes  to  his  prayers,  he 
means  to  cheat  yon. 

When  the  fox  preaches  beware  of  your 
geese. 

When  the  good  cheer  is  lacking  our 
fiiendn  will  be  packing. 

When  the  good  man  is  from  home  the 
good  wife's  table  is  soon  spread. 

When  the  old  dog  barks  he  gives  counsel. 

When  the  pear  is  ripe  it  must  of  course 
ikli. 

When  the  ship  is  sunk  every  one  knows 
she  might  iiave  been  saved* 

When  the  steed  is  stolen  the  stable  door 
is  shut. 

When  the  well  is  dry  we  know  the  worth 
of  water. 

When  the  wind  is  In  the  east,  it  is  neither 
good  for  man  or  beast. 

When  the  wine  is  in  the  wit  is  out'. 

When  thieves  flill  out  their  knaveries 
oome  to  light. 

When  sorrow  is  asleep  wake  it  not. 

When  two  friends  have  a  eommon 
purse,  one  sings  ahd  the  other  weeps. 

When  war  begins,  heli  gates  are  set  open. 

'  When  we  ask  flAvors,  we  say,  "Madam ;" 
when  we  obtain  it,  what  we  please. 

When  wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it 
with  a  vengeance. 


When  you  meet  with  a  fool,  pretend  busi- 
ness to  get  rid  of  him. 

When  yon  meet  with  a  virtuous  man, 
draw  his  picture. 

« 

When  you  ride  a  young  colt,  see  your 
saddle  be  well  girt. 

When  your  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire^ 
eanry  water  to  yotir  own. 

Where  every  hand  fleeceth  the  sheep  go 
naked. 

Where  honor  ceaseth,  there  knowledge 
deoreaseth. 

Where  ignc^^raaee  is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be 
wise. 

Where  men  are  well  used  they  will  fre- 
quent there. 

Where  nothing  is  to  be  liad,  the  king 
must  lose  his  right. 

Where  the  hedg^  is  lowest,  all  men  go 
over. 

Where  the  river  is  deepest  it  makes  least 
noise. 

Where  the  will  is  ready  the  feet  are  light. 

Where  the  wolf  gets  one  lamb  be  looks 
for  another. 

Where  there  are  women  and  geese  there 
wants  no  noise. 

Who  buys  hath  need  for  an  hundred 
eyes ;  who  sells  hath  enough  of  one. 

Who  has  nothing  fears  nothing. 

Who  hath  a  cold  hath  sorrow  to  bis  sops. 

Who  hath  a  WQlf  for  his  mate,  needs  a 
dog  for  his  man. 

Who  hath  bittor  in  his  mouth,  spits  not 
all  sweet. 

Who  hunts  two  hares,  leayes  one  and 
loses  the  other. 

Who  never  climbed  never  fell. 

Who  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see  T 

Who  takes  an  soa  vj  tne  tail  and  a  wo- 
man by  her  word,  may  ssy  be  holds  noth- 
ing. 

Who  wants  to  beat  a  dog  soon  finds  a 
stick. 

Whoso  ladketh  a  stock,  his  galA  li  not 
wortbaohipb 
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WiokednaM  with  bMuty,  It  the  deTll't 
hook  baited. 

Wide  ears  and  a  short  toDgoe. 

Wife  and  ohildren  are  bills  of  ohargea. 

Will,    irithoat  reason,   Is    blind;    and 
against  reason,  is  mad. 

Willows  are  weak,  yet  thej  Mnd  stronger 
wood. 

Wind  puflh  up  empty  bladders ;  opinion, 
fbols. 

Wine  and  youth  are  fire  npon  fire. 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  Iodising. 

Wine  is  a  tomooat :  first  a  ftriend,  then  an 
enemy. 

Wine  wears  no  breeches. 

Wisdom  is  more  to  bo  envied  than  riches. 

Wise  distrust  is  the  parent  of  security. 

Wise    men   have  thoir  mouths  in    the 
heart,  fools  their  hearts  In  their  mouth. 

Wise  men  with  pity  do  behold. 
Fools  worship  mules,  who  carry  gold. 

Wishes  can  never  fill  a  sack. 

Wit  ill  applied  is  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Wit  is  folly  unless  a  wise  man  hath  the 
keeping  of  it. 

Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught. 

Wit  without  diseretion  is  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  a  fool. 

With  all  your  learning  be  sure  and  know 
yourself. 

Women  and  dogs  set  men  together  by  the 
ears. 

Women  laugh  when  they  can,  and  weep 
when  they  will. 

Women,  wine  and  horses  are  ware  men 
are  often  deceived  in. 

Women's  and  children's  wishes  are  the 
aim  and  happiness  of  every  weak  man. 

Words  instruct  but  example  persuades 
effectually. 

Working  in  your  calling  is  half  praying. 

Wranglers  never  want  worda. 


Write  down  the  advlee  of  him  who  lofei 
you,  though  3rou  like  it  not  at  preeeni. 

Years  know  more  than  books. 

Tears  pass  not  over  men's  heads  for 
nothing. 

Yelping  curs  may  anger  mastiflh  at  1 


Yon  can  have  no  more  of  a  cat  than  hec 
skin. 

Yon  cannot  catch  old  birds  with  diafll 

You  cannot  draw  blood  from  a  turnip. 

Ton  cannot  drive  a  windmill  with  a  pair 
of  bellows. 

You  cannot  make  velvet  of  a  sow's  ear. 

You  cannot  sail  as  you  would,  but  as  the 
wind  blows. 

You  cannot  take  a  cow  fh>m  a  man  who 
has  none. 

You  can't  Judge  a  horse  by  the  harness. 

You  know  not  what  may  happen,  is  the 
hope  of  fools. 

You  may  gape  long  enough  before  a  bird 
will  fall  in  your  mouth. 

You  may  know  the  master  by  his  man. 

You  must  ask  your  neighbor,  if  you  shall 
live  in  peace. 

You  must  cut  your  coat  aorording  to  your 
cloth. 

You  must  let  your  phlegm  subdue  your 
choier,  if  you  would  not  spoil  your  busl- 
n< 


Yon  must  walk  m  long  while  behind  a 
wild  goose  before  jchdi  find  an  ostrich- 
feather. 

Young  men  may  die,  old  men  must. 

Young  men's  knocks  old  men  foel. 


Your  looking-g  ass  wil!  tell  yon  what 
none  of  your  fdends  wilL 

Youth  and  white  psper  take  any  impree- 
sion. 

Zeal  is  fit  only  for  wise  men,  but  is  found 
mostly  in  fooUk 

Zeal  without  knowledge  is  the  aiirter  of 

folly. 
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